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THE COUNTY OF ROSS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ROSS COUNTY ANTIQUITIES. 


UE far-famed Valley of the Scioto derives its name from the 
river which traverses it. The name is that given it by the 
Wyandots, whose language is allied closely to that of the 
Iroquois, and the signification of the name is, according to 

- the best authorities, “deer.” The early students of Indian tongues, 

such as Zeisberger, give Scenoto or Scenonto or Skanodo as forms of 

the Mohawk and Onondaga words for “deer.” In Howe’s Historical 

Collections John Johnston, an Indian agent of the Miami valley, is 

quoted as saying that the name of the Sci-on-to river is from the 

Wyandot, but its meaning is unknown, yet he gives “Ough-Scanoto”’ 

as Wyandot for “deer.” “‘Unknown” seems also to have been the 

meaning of the word to Mrs. Mary Inglis, a captive after 1755 at the 

Shawanee town at the mouth of the Scioto. But the fact that she 

was among the Shawanees may explain her ignorance of the meaning. 

She gives the name as “Siotha,” “‘Sonhioto,” and “Sioto seepee,” the 

latter word meaning river. Father Bonnecamp, the chronicler of 

Celeron’s expedition down the Ohio in 1749, called the river “Sin- 

hioto,” which was pronounced like Sankioto, whence another form 

to be found in early narratives—“St. Yoto.” Christopher Gist, who 
visited it in 1751, called it ‘“Sciodoe.” The Rev. David Jones, who 
traveled through the valley in 1772, said “The name which the Shaw- 
nese give Scioto has slipped my memory, but it signified Hairy river. 

The Indians tell us the deer were so plenty when they came to drink, 

the stream would be thick with hairs.” Whatever the Shawanee 

name was, the Wyandot name for the stream, the name that has been 
perpetuated, was Deer river. 
In direct line from source to mouth, the Scioto is one hundred and 
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thirty miles in length, traversing the counties of Auglaize (its 
source), Hardin, Marion, Delaware, Franklin, Pickaway, Ross, Pike 
and Seioto, emptying into the Ohio at Portsmouth. Throughout its 
meanderings, the Scioto drains a vast extent of territory, embracing 
lands unsurpassed in fertility and adaptability to the wants of the 
inhabitants. The stream, from its source, flows through a country 
either level or gently undulating, until it reaches Chillicothe, where 
it enters the hilly sandstone region, through which it passes to the 
Ohio, in a wide and fertile valley, bounded by lofty hills and wild, 
romantic scenery. The Ross county tributaries to the Scioto are 
Paint creek, Deer creek and Stony ereek, with their several tribu- 
taries, entering the river from the west. Those flowing into it from 
the east are Salt creek, IXinnickinnick creck and Rattlesnake creek, 
all smaller than the western tributaries, though not lacking in ]is- 
torical interest. The Scioto drains a scope of country averaging sey- 
enty miles in width and passes through a territory picturesquely 
beautiful and historically interesting. 

The Scioto valley is renowned for its natural beauty as well as for 
the historical interest which centers about it. The land is in a high 
state of improvement, vielding abundant returns in all phases of 
diversified farming. Magnificent homes and a happy and prosper- 
ous people evince the wisdom of the pioneer fathers in locating in 
this “garden spot of Ohio.” But the white man was not the only 
one of God’s creatures who recognized the peculiar attractions of the 
Scioto valley. The Shawance or “Southern” Indians loved the loea- 
tion, and though driven from it by stronger tribes of savages, they 
returned at the first opportunity from far-distant regions. Before 
them another family of people, possibly those of whom there is some 
thing told in the traditions and the ancient painted record of the Del- 
awares, had their homes in this fertile valley at a time when it was 
more populous than at any time between their dispersal and the white 
settlement. 

The evidences of their existence are scattered throughout the Sci- 
oto valley in the greatest profusion; and Ross county stands second 
to none in this respect. Volumes have been written, and will con- 
tinue to grace our library shelves, until the end of time, in the effort 
to prove the origin and fate of the “Mound Builders.” It is not the 
purpose of this volume to make any attempt at a decision of the 
vexed question, but, rather, to give the reader a brief resumé of the 
theories and discoveries of those who have spent years of patient toil, 
and a great deal of monev, in the investigation. That an ancient 
race, possibly different from the Indians known to the white pioneer, 
and possessing a certain degree of civilization, once inhabited the 
central portion of the United States, has long been an established 
fact. They left no written history, and all that is known concerning 
them is gathered from the mounds, enclosures, and implements which 
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they left behind. They have been called “Mound Builders,” simply 
because of the innumerable mounds which they have erected, and 
which remained until the coming of the white man. These earth- 
works are very generally distributed from western New York, along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, through Michigan, to Nebraska, 
thence north from this line to the southern shore ‘of Lake Superior. 
From this line they extend south to the Gulf of Mexico. Mounds 
occur in great numbers in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. They are found in less numbers in 
western New York, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Michigan, 
Iowa and portions of Mexico. In choosing this vast region, extend- 
ing from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, and ion fhe great 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, the Mound Builders took possession of 
the great system of plains, controlling the long inland water courses 
of the continent. Along the broad levels drained by this vast river 
system, the remains of prehistoric man are found. It is authorita- 
tively stated that there are not less than thirteen thousand mounds 
and enclosures in the state of Ohio. Archaeologists have no difficulty 
in locating the places which were most densely populated, by reason 
of the irregular distribution of the works. In Ohio these are found 
in the vicinity of Marietta, Athens, Portsmouth, Chillicothe, Cir- 
cleville, New ark, Springfield, Alexandersville, Middletown, Eaton, 
Oxtord, ten and Cincinnati. It is interesting to note that in 
the selection of sites for these earthworks, the Mound Builders were 
influenced by the same motives, apparently, which governed their 
European successors. It is a well established fact that nearly every 
town of importance in the vallevs of the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
their tributaries, is located on the ruins left by this ancient people. 
Of these we may mention Norwalk, Dayton, Xenia, in addition to 
the others prev iously named in our own State: Mranktore, Ky.) 36. 
Louis, Ao, C hicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis. The sites selected 
by the Mound Builders for their most pretentious works were on the 
river terraces, or bottoms, no doubt because of the natural highways 
thus rendered available, besides the opportunities for fishing, and the 
cultivation of the warm, quick soil, easily tilled. 

In Ross county there are one hundred prehistoric enclosures, vary- 
ing in degrees of completeness, which have long been recognized by 
archaeologists as the handiwork of the Mound Builders. No other 
county in “the State contains as great a number of these ancient relics. 
Many of the enclosures are of great size. In addition to the enclosed 
works, there are about five hundred mounds. The valley of the Sci- 
oto embraced within the county limits and the beautiful valley of 
Paint creek are most clearly shown to have been the favorite localities 
of the Mound Builders, as they were in a later day, the chosen resorts 
of the Indians. Here was a seat of the most dense population of the 
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ancient race. Within a radius of twelve miles from Chillicothe are 
located ten groups of large works, besides innumerable mounds. 
Within the enclosure of “Mound City” there are twenty-four tumuli, 
and the whole surface of the country in that vicinity may be said to 
be dotted with them. Some of these works enclose a hundred acres 
or more, while others embrace very extensive areas. Four of them 
have two and a half miles of embankment.each. In the Paint creek 
valley, a section six miles in extent contains three works about equal 
in size to ‘hose in the Scioto valley, while there are a number of 
smaller ones. A full description of these ancient works, or even a 
mention of them, would require more space than can be accorded to 
it in this work. The patient student must avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities presented in the perusal of the elaborate works published on 
this interesting and fascinating subject, while the casual reader has 
little interest beyond a superficial view. The field, however, is rich 
in archaeological lore. 

The principal ancient enclosures of Ross county are as follows: 
In Franklin township—Big Bottom Canal; Chillicothe; twelve miles 
north of Chillicothe; three miles south of Chillicothe; Mound city, 
three miles north of Chillicothe; ‘“Dunlaps’”—three miles north of 
the Mound City works; Hopetown, and another on east bank of the 
Scioto, opposite the Hopetown group; near Bourneville on Paint 
creek; Stone fort, one and a half miles south of Bourneville; and 
Harp-shaped works, two and a half miles southeast of Bourneville. 
In Liberty township—southeast of Chillicothe; the Frankfort group, 
fifteen miles west of Chillicothe, and others in that vicinity; the 
Stone circle, two miles west of the Stone fort, near Bourneville; the 
Bainbridge, Alderson and Kilgore groups. In addition to these, 
there are many mounds which were apparently designed as auxil- 
laries, having either remote or direct connection with the principal 
enclosures, some of which present interesting features for study and 
investigation. 

In the surveys and explorations of many of the Ross county 
mounds, they were found to be similar in all important character- 
istics, though apparently designed for different purposes. Some 
appeared to be for defense against the encroachments of an enemy, 
and show that some knowledge of military fortification was possessed 
by the designers and builders. There are also what are known as 
“sacred enclosures ;”’ a class of mounds very numerous in southern 
Ohio, and particularly in the Scioto valley. One distinctive differ- 
ence between the “defensive” and “sacred” inclosures is in the fact 
that the latter are usually located on the level river bottoms and sel- 
dom occur on the table lands, or where the surface of the surrounding 
country is broken or undulating. They are usually square or circu- 
lar in form, and frequently the two forms are combined in one figure. 
Sometimes they are found in groups, but often are separate or iso- 
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lated. The dimensions of the circular ones are nearly uniform in 
extent, being from two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet in 
diameter. They usually have one gateway, often (though not 
always) opening to the east. Mounds are usually found within these 
circles, which archaeologists have termed “sacrificial” mounds. 

The square or rectangular works, found in combination with the 
circles, are of various dimensions; but it has been noticed that certain 
groups are distinguished by an uniformity in size that has persuaded 
archaeologists to claim that the builders had a standard of measure- 
ment. These squares have almost invariably eight gateways, all of 
which are covered or protected by small mounds. A few have been 
discovered which are octagonal in form. There is one of this class 
near Chillicothe. These are also considered as belonging to the 
general division known as “‘sacred” inclosures. In addition to the 
works previously mentioned as “defensive” and “sacred,” there are 
also those designated as “sacrificial,” ‘“sepulchral,’ “temple” and 
“memorial”? mounds—the latter also termed “monumental ;” and in 
connection with these may also be classed the anomalous mounds, 
and mounds of observation. There is also a class, variously desig- 
nated as animal, emblematic or symbolical mounds. These, as 
implied by their names, were crude representations of various ani- 
mals, reptiles, birds, and even men; sometimes sufficiently accurate 
in their representations to plainly show the characters they were 
designed to represent. The peculiar and distinctive features of these 
various relics of past ages, are of little interest to the general reader; 
and vet the fact of their existence, and that they are the only remains 
of a race of human beings who passed away, possibly hundreds of 
vears before the advent of the white man on the American continent, 
urges the effort to solve the mystery of the ancient people and their 
works. But the solution of the problem has baffled the skill, research 
and learning of the most noted scientists of two continents, since the 
existence of these “works of human hands” was first determined. 
True, we have theories, ably supported by argument; and these, in 
the absence of absolutely established facts, we must accept, weigh, 
adopt or diseard, and still remain in darkness as to the origin, mis- 
sion and final destiny of the Mound Builders. 

Judging by the work which they have left—and that is in accord 
with Scriptural suggestion—they were a powerful race of slightly 
civilized and industrious people. The earth monuments, only, 
remain, these enclosing a few relics of rude art, together with the 
last lingering remains of mortality—the crumbling skeleton—which 
the curious investigators have disturbed in their resting places. But 
even these have yielded to scientific minds strongly imaginative, some 
knowledge of the character and lives of the race. The twentieth 
century ‘dawns i in almost as great ignorance of the pre-historic race 
as did the nineteenth; yet in the ever restless spirit of modern investi- 
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gation, efforts have been made to link the Mound Builders with some 
ancient and far distant race of civilized mankind. 

As early as 1772, Rev. David Jones publicly noticed the existence 
of the mounds, and advanced his views concerning them. In 1784, 
Arthur Lee wrote a treatise on the lost race, and advanced some 
rather visionary ideas regarding them. .But the first general survey 
of the works was made by Caleb Atwater, of Circleville, Ohio, in 
1819, under the auspices, and at the expense, of the Archaeological 
Society of Worcester, Mass. It was left, however, to a Ross county 
man, and a native of Chillicothe, to be the instrument through whom 
a work should be produced which should in any way satisfy the 
growing interest in archaeology. About 1836, Dr. Edwin Hamilton 
Davis was employed with Col. Charles Whittlesey in explorations 
and surveys of the Newark antiquities. In this work he became 
greatly interested, and continued his investigations and collections 
ever afterward. A young man named Ephriam George Squier came 
from New York to accept a position on the editorial force of the 
Scioto Gazette of Chillicothe. He also became greatly interested in 
archaeological matters, and in 1846, he and Dr. Davis joined in the 
preparation of a work which formerly stood at the head of the archae 
ological literature of North America. Recognizing the merit of this 
work, the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, D. C., assumed 
a protectorate over it, and in 1848 published the work of Squier and 
Davis, together with some plans and notes furnished by others, under 
title of “Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Vallev.” This pub- 
lication constituted the first systematic work with descriptions and 
figures of the numerous remains of the Mound Builders. From that 
day to the present, the Smithsonian Institution has continued to pub- 
lish books and original papers relating to this subject. Stimulated 
by this national recognition, and in view of the absorbing interest of 
the subject, many original investigators have published manuscripts 
and books at private expense, some of which are very elaborate and 
complete. It seems eminently proper, though perhaps a little 
irrelevant, to here include a more extensive mention of Dr. Davis, a 
native of the county, and his colaborer, Mr. Squier, both of whom 
were well known to the residents of Ross county at the time men- 
tioned in this connection. Edwin Hamilton Davis was born Janu- 
ary 22, 1811, and died May 15, 1888; He was educated for the 
medical profession, and was graduated from Cincinnati Medical Col- 
lege, in 1838. He practiced medicine in Chillicothe about twelve 
years, during which time, and the period of his student life, he 
became associated, first with Col. Charles Whittlesev, in 1836, in 
the explorations and surveys of ancient mounds at Newark, and, 
subsequently, with Mr. E. G. Squier in the preparation of the work 
previously mentioned. This covered the years from 1845 to 1847, 
and involved the surveying and opening of nearly one hundred groups 
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of aboriginal earthworks. Dr. Davis also opened two hundred 
mounds at his own expense. He gathered the largest collection of 
mound-relics that has been made in America. These now form 
part of the collection of Blackmore’s Museum, at Salisbury, Eng- 
land. A second collection of duplicates from the results of subse- 
quent investigations, is now in the possession of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New York. The work of Squier 
and Davis, published in 1848, was characterized by the eminent 
Swiss archaeologist, A. Morlot, in a paper before the American 
Philosophical Society, in 1862, as being ‘as glorious a monument of 
American science, as Bunker Hill is of American bravery.” In the 
spring of 1854, Dr. Davis delivered a course of lectures on archae- 
ology before the Lowell Institute, in Boston, which was repeated in 
Brooklyn and New York. The doctor removed from Chillicothe in 
1850, and accepted the chair of materia medica and therapeutics in 
the New York Medical College, where he ended his days. 

Ephraim George Squier was younger by ten years than Dr. Davis, 
having been born at Bethlehem, June 17, 1821. His was a busy life, 
full of adventure along the lines of his chosen work. He was a 
writer of distinguished ability; and, but for the few years spent in 
the field of exploration, spent his life, largely, in journalistic work, 
and in writing historical and archaeological books. He was the 
author of many valuable works, besides contributing articles to ency- 
-clopaedias and foreign periodicals. His death occurred in Brook- 
lyn, New York, April 17, 1888. 

It is a noticeable feature of all the early publications in this depart- 
ment of archaeology, that they attach great antiquity to the Mound 
Builders. The variations in this regard are also very great. Some 
assume that thousands of vears hare elapsed since the building of 
these ancient relics, and all agree that they are very old. Eminent 
authorities are as widely at variance regarding their antiquity, as 
they are concerning their origin and purpose. In closing this chap- 
ter, we present the views of a number of recognized authorities, as 
tending to show that the Mound Builders were, or may have boon! 
the immediate predecessors of the Indians found here on the advent 
of the white man. 

The Marquis de Nadaillac, in his admirable work on “Prehistoric 
America,” published in 1895, and edited and verified by W. H. Dall, 
sums up a voluminous discussion as follows: ‘What, it may be 
asked, are we to believe was the character of the race to which, for 
the purpose of clearness, we have for the time being, applied the term 
‘Mound Builders? The answer must be, they were no more nor 
less than the immediate predecessors, in blood and culture, of the 
Indians described by De Soto’s chroniclers, and other early explorers ; 
the Indians who inhabited the region of the mounds at the time of 
their discovery by civilized men. As, in the far north, the Aleuts, 
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up to the time of their discovery, were, by the testimony of the shell 
heaps, as well as their language, the direct successors of the early 
Eskimo,—so in the fertile basin of the Mississippi, the Indians were 
the builders, or the successors of the builders, of the singular and 
varied structures attributed to the Mound Builders. It is true that a 
very different opinion has been widely entertained, chiefly by those 
who were not aware of the historical evidence. Even Mz. Squier, 
who, in his famous work on the ancient monuments of the Missis- 
sippi valley, makes no distinction in these remains, but speaks of the 
Mound Builders as an extinct race, and contrasts their progress in 
the arts with the supposed low condition of the modern Indians, in a 
subsequent publication felt compelled to modify his views, and dis- 
tinguish between the earthworks of western New York, which he 
admits to be of purely Indian origin, and those found in southern 
Ohio. Further researches have shown that no line can be drawn 
between the two; the differences are merely of degree. For the 
most part the objects found in them, from the rude knife to the 
earved and polished ‘gorget,’ might have been taken from the inmost 
recesses of a mound, or picked up on the surface among the debris 
of a recent Indian village, and the most experienced archaeologist 
could not decide which was their origin. Lucian Carr has recently 
reviewed the whole subject in a manner which cannot but carry con- 
viction to the impatient archaeologist, but the conclusions he arrives 
at have the weight of other, and, as all will admit, most distinguished 
authority. It is not asserted that the mounds were built by any par- 
ticular tribe, or at any particular period, nor that each and every 
tribe of the Mississippi vallev erected such structures, nor that there 
were not differences of culture and proficiency in the arts between 
different tribes of mound builders, as between the tribes of modern 
Indians now known. <All that ean be claimed is, that there is noth- 
ing in the mounds beyond the power of such people as inhabited the 
region when discovered; that those people are known to have con- 
structed many of the mounds now, or recently existing, and that 
there is no evidence that any other, or different people, had any hand 
in the construction of those mounds in regard to which direct histor- 
ical evidence is wanting. Summing up the results that have been 
attained, it may be safely said that, so far from there being any 
a-priort reason why the red Indians could not have erected these 
works, the evidence shows, conclusively, that in New York and the 
Gulf states, they did build mounds and embankments that are essen- 
tially of the same character as those found in Ohio.” 

Lucian Carr savs: ‘In view of the fact that these same Indians 
are the only people, except the whites, who, so far as we know, hare 
ever held the region over which these works are scattered, it is 
believed that we are fully justified in claiming that the mounds and 
enclosures of Ohio, like those in New York and the Gulf states, were 
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the work of the red Indians of historic times, or of their immediate 
ancestors. To deny this conclusion, and to accept its alternative, 
ascribing these remains to a mythical people of a different civiliza- 
tion, is to reject a simple and satisfactory explanation of a fact, in 
favor of one that is far-fetched and incomplete, and this is neither 
science nor logic.” 

We quote a few brief extracts from sayings of other eminent stu- 
dents and scholars, and leave the determination of the question to 
the patient reader: 

“The earthworks differ less in kind than. in degree from other 
remains respecting which history has not been entirely silent.”— 
Haven. 

“There is nothing, indeed, in the magnitude and structure of our 
western mounds, which a semi-hunter and semi-agricultural popula- 
tion, like that which may be ascribed to the ancestors or Indian prede- 
cessors of the existing race, could not have executed.”’—Schoolcraft. 

“All these earthworks—and I am inclined to assert the same of the 
whole of those in the Atlantic states, and the majority in the Missis- 
sippi valley—were the production, not of some mythical tribe of 
high civilization in remote antiquity, but of the identical nations 
found by the whites residing in these regions.’”’—Brinton. 

“No doubt that they were erected by the forefathers of the present 
Indians.” —Gen. Lewis Cass. 

“Nothing in them which may not have been performed by a savage 
people.” —Gallatin. 

“The old idea that the mound builders were peoples distinct from, 
and other than, the Indians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and their progenitors, appears unfounded in fact, and fanciful.”— 
C. C. Jones. 

“Mound builders were tribes of American Indians of the same race 
with the tribes now living.”—Judge M. I’. Force. 

“The progress of discovery seems constantly to diminish the dis- 
tinction between the ancient and modern races; and it may not be 
very wide of the track to assert that they were the same people.”— 
Lapham. 

The preceding pages give the views of well known scientists and 
explorers, both early and recent. It is not the purpose of this work 
to decide controverted questions, but to give both sides, and allow 
the reader to form his oWn opinions, based upon authorities cited. 

In concluding this chapter, it may be stated that Ross county has 
been, and still is, a rich field in archaeological research. Many 
ancient works have been opened, notably by Squier and Davis, Moore- 
head, and local investigators. The results of these are shown in con- 
nection with the history of the townships in which the investigations 


took place. 
Judging from the mass of published information on the subject, 
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the Mound Builders were a race—or races—of people, somewhat 
nomadic in their habits, yet more centralized in habitation than the 
Indians of historic times. They were semi-agricultural in pursuits, 
given to hunting and fishing, and schooled in the primitive arts of 
warfare. They had some knowledge of trade, or a system of rude 
barter, which brought them into possession of articles from far-dis- 
tant localities, since in Ross county, mounds have been opened which 
contained copper from Lake Superior, mica from the old mines of 
North Carolina, and shells from the Gulf of Mexico. 


CHAPTER II. 


INDIANS AND INDIAN FIGHTERS. 


HE Ohio of 1650 was doubtless a wilderness occupied prin- 
cipally by a tribe of Indians known as the Eries. It is 
generally conceded that the Eries were members of the Ivo- 
quois family, as distinguished from the Algonquin tribes. 

In 1650 the Iroquois, or confederated Mohawks, Onondagas, Oneidas, 
Cayugas and Senecas, oceupied the territory now embraced within 
New York and Northern Pennsylvania. The Hurons or Wyandots, 
and a kindred Neutral Nation, held the peninsula between Lakes 
Huron, Erie and Ontario. The Eries occupied the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, and the Andastes possessed the valleys of the Allegheny 
and Upper Ohio rivers. All these were, in their dialects, of the 
Iroquois family, but not included in the Iroquois confederation. 

Prominent among the Algonquins were the Lenni Lenapees or 
Delawares, so called from their being found in the region of the 
Delaware and its tributary streams in New Jersey and eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Their traditions declare them to be the parent stock from 
which other Algonquin tribes have sprung; and this claim seems 
to be recognized by the Algonquins in designating the ancient Lena- 
pees by the title of Grandfather. The Algonquins were the most 
numerous race, judging from their wide distribution. We find them 
confronting Cartier on his ascent of the St. Lawrence; the first Brit- 
ish colonists found savages of the same race in the vicinity of James- 
town; and it was a daughter of an Algonquin chief who saved the life 
of the adventurous Captain Smith; the Algonquins under Sassacus 
the Pequot, and Philip, of Mount Hope, waged deadly war against 
the Puritans of New England. The same race made the covenant 
of peace with William Penn; and when the French Jesuits and 
traders explored the Wabash and the Ohio, they found the valleys 
occupied by the same far-extending race. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century parties of Delawares, 
being disturbed in their possessions in Pennsylvania, by the encroach- 
ments of the European settlers, removed to the west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and obtained from their ancient allies and uncles, the Wyan- 
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dots, permission to live and hunt in the bounds of the present state 
of Ohio. They settled on the branches of the Muskingum and as far 
west as the Scioto, and became powerful and influential in the Indian 
affairs of Ohio. Another tribe besides those mentioned wielded a 
powerful influence in the troublous times upon the Scioto, and in 
Ross county pioneer history. We refer to the Shawanees. Though 
there is conflicting testimony regarding these people, and disagree- 
ment as to their identity, yet “Gallatin’s Synopsis,” page 65, pre- 
sents a plausible and generally accepted explanation. He gives it as 
his opinion that the “Shawnoes,” as he writes the word, separated at 
an early date from the other Lenape tribes, and established them- 
selves south of the Ohio, in what is now the state of Kentucky; that 
having been driven from that territory probably by the Chickasaws 
and Cherokees, some portion found their way, during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, as far east as the country of the Susquehan- 
nocks, a kindred tribe; that the main body of the nation, invited by 
the Miamis and the Andastes, crossed the Ohio, and occupied the 
country on and adjacent to the Scioto, and joined in the war against 
the Five Nations; and that after their final defeat, and that of their 
allies, in the year 1672, they were again dispersed in several direc- 
tions. A considerable portion of the Shawanees about that time 
made a forcible settlement on the head waters of the rivers of Caro- 
lina; and these, after having been driven away by the Catawbas, 
found, as others had already done, an asylum in different parts of 
the Creek country. Another portion joined their brethren in Penn- 
svlvania, and still others may have remained in the vicinity of the 
Scioto and Miami. Those in Pennsylvania were not entirely sub- 
jugated, though they held their lands there as tenants at will, the 
Five Nations being their recognized superiors, to whom they were 
obliged to acknowledge a kind of sovereignty or superiority. — 

The Shawanees seem to have been discontented with their lot, and 
were apparently more anxious than the Delawares to return to the 
country north of the Ohio. This they effected under the auspices of 
the Wyandots, and on invitation of the French. They reoccupied 
the Scioto country in 1740 to 1755. Their domain extended also to 
Sandusky, and westward to the Great Miami. They have left the 
names of two of their tribes—Chillicothe and Piqua—to bear wit- 
ness to their existence. Here the remnant of the race that had 
settled among the Creeks joined them, and the nation was once more 
reunited. This migration from the South probably gives rise to the 
statement of some authors, that the Shawanees originally came from 
the South. It is said on good authority that Tecumseh and his 
brother, the Prophet, were sons of a Creek woman, married to a 
Shawanee during that sojourn. For a period of forty years follow- 
ing this reunion, the Shawanees were almost constantly at war with 
the settlers. They were the most active allies of the French during 
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the Seven Years’ War, and after the conquest of Canada, continued, 
in conjunction with the Delawares, until finally defeated by General 
Bouquet. 

The first permanent American settlements west of the Alleghanies 
were commenced in 1769, and were soon followed by a war with the 
Shawanees, which continued until 1774, when they were defeated in 
a severe engagement at the mouth of the Kanawha, and the Virginia 
settlers penetrated into their country. They were the most active 
enemies of the colonists during the Revolutionary War, and took a 
prominent part in the Indian war which followed, and was termin- 
ated in 1795, at Fort Greenville. They lost by the terms of that 
treaty, nearly the whole territory which they acquired from the 
Wvyandots; and a part of them, under Tecumseh, again joined the 
British during the war of 1812. 

Some authors connect the Shawanees and Cherokees with the 
ancient mounds, and other believe that the Scioto valley was a Shawa- 
nee seat in 1650. History does not sustain the claim that they came 
originally from the South, as previously stated in this chapter. A 
very plausible theory is that they were the advance guard of Algon- 
quin invasion from the northwest, pushing out the original mound 
builders. There is good evidence that the Eries were expelled from 
their ancient country on the shores of Lake Erie, and driven south by 
the conquering Iroquois, in 1650. The Shawanees, being enemies of 
the Lroquois, probably shared the fate of the Eries. As sustaining 
this view we cite the reader to the following authorities: Transac- 
tions Am. Antiq. Soec., Vol. II, p. 87; Historical Collections of South 
Carolina, Vol. I, pp. 49, 188; Am. Abor. Arch., Vol. III, p. 288; 
Bishop Gregg’s History of the Old Chehaws, pp. 3 & 18. Samuel 
G. Drake, in his admirable work, “The Aboriginal Races of North 
America,” fixes the date of the Shawanee expulsion from Ohio by the 
Troquois, as 1672, and the destruction of the Eries by the same enemy, 
in 1654, they haying subdued the Hurons (according to Drake) in 
1650. He also locates the Iroquois on both sides of the Ohio to the 
Mississippi, in 1687. 

But it is entirely foreign to our purpose to follow the varying for- 
tunes of the different tribes or nations beyond the limits of the Scioto 
valley, except when necessary to give a proper understanding within 
the bounds of our subject. Of the five tribes inhabiting the Scioto 
valley when the first definite knowledge of the country was acquired, 
the Shawanees were the most prominent, as they were, also, the most 
active and unconquerable. The other tribes represented were the 
Wvyandots, Delawares, Mingoes and Maumees. But the pioneers of 
the Scioto valley, and particularly of Ross county and vicinity, had 
to deal principally, and in fact almost wholly, with the Shawanees. 
After their expulsion from the Scioto country, and a long period of 
absence, covering the greater part of a century, they returned from 
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the East, South and West, and reunited their tribes in the Scioto val- 
ley, becoming a strong and vigilant adversary against the encroach- 
ments of civilization. It is said that the Delawares, who occupied 
the territory at this time, peaceably vacated it, and “placed the Shawa- 
nees in their laps.” More accurately, they were both tenants under 
.the Wyandots and Iroquois. The tribal,divisions of the Shawanees 
are said to have been four, namely: The Piqua, Kiskapocke, Mequa- 
chuke and Chillicothe. But the “Pioneer Record of Ross County” 
says that “the Indian occupation of the county in 1750 was by the 
Shawanees, Piquas and Chillicothe tribes,” omitting the others. 

It is to be noted that while the word Scioto is of Wyandot origin, 
from the Iroquois family of language, Chillicothe is a name originat- 
ing with the Shawanees. Scioto, in its older forms and pronunci- 
ations, suggests some Iroquois place-names that remain in the 
geography of New York and Pennsylvania, but Chillicothe has more 
of a resemblance to Southern names given by Choctaw, Creek or 
Cherokee Indians. There is a Chillicoco in Indian territory, among 
the Cherokees, and in Tennessee there is Chilhowie, not unlikely a 
place where Shawanees or Cherokees once lived, and in North Caro- 
lina is a Chiloe. Resembling this is Chilloway, in Delaware county, 
N. Y., where the Shawanees probably never lived. But Chillisqua- 
qua, in Northumberland county, Pa., is the closest of all to the word 
Chillicothe, which, it must be remembered, is undoubtedly only an 
approximation to the Indian word. The Indians had no alphabet or 
written documents, and the name is as it was written by those who 
learned it through the frontier raiders and hunters. Chillisquaque 
was originally the name of a creek that emptied into the west branch 
of the Susquehanna nearly opposite the abode of Shikellimus, the 
Iroquois chief who was the father of Logan. Shikellimus was sent 
into that region as a sort of viceroy of the Shawanees and Muncies, 
and there Logan was born. On this Chillisqnaque creek there was 
a settlement of Shawanees, probably some of those who came up from 
the South, when Conrad Weiser went there to visit Shikellimus in 
1737. Weiser called the creek “Zilli Squache,” and a Pennsylvania 
historian has translated it ‘‘snow birds,” but this explanation may be 
doubted. 

After the return of the Shawanees to the Scioto country, their chief 
town, at first, was at the mouth of the Scioto river, on the site of the 
present town of Alexandria, opposite Portsmouth, and partly on the 
Kentucky shore. It was a famous town for Indian traders and had 
log cabins and stone chimney stacks. 

The Indians of the Scioto valley were unvisited except by the 
French and Pennsylvania traders, until 1749, when the people of the 
Shawanee town at the mouth of the river saw approaching down the 
Ohio the famous expedition of Celeron, sent from Canada to mark 
the Ohio river as the boundary of New France. The red men fired 
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at the French flag, but yielded to persuasion, and allowed Celeron to 
expel the Scotch-Inish traders. Next, in January, 1751, the yalley 
was visited by Christopher Gist, representing the Ohio company of 
Virginia, and George Croghan representing the government of Penn- 
sylvania. With them was a famous interpreter, the half-breed, 
Andrew Montour. The object of these visitors was to gain the friend- 
ship and trade of the Scioto valley Indians, and wean them from the 
French influence. 

The Journal of Christopher Gist was first published in London in 
1776 by Governor Pownall, as an appendix to his “Topographical 
Description of North America.” We reprint here those portions of 
the journal that relate to the Scioto valley, as this is the report of the 
first white traveler in Ross county whose experiences are preserved 
in type. The notes added are condensed from the notes of William M. 
Darlington, editor of the Pittsburg edition, 1893. After coming 
into central Ohio by way of the Tuscarawas river and crossing Lick- 
ing creek, Gist, accompanied by Croghan, Montour and their fol- 
lowers, ‘‘stayed in the Maguek town,” January 21st to 24th, 1751. 
This town was on the Pickaway plains, three and a half miles south 
of Circleville. Thence, continues the diary: 

“Thursday 24.—Set out from the Maguek Town S about 15 M, 
thro fine rich level land to a small Town called Harrickintoms con- 
sisting of about five or six Delaware Families, on the SW Sciodoe 
Creek.” 


(It seems that Gist did not cross the Scioto, and it is thought that Har- 
rickinton’s town was on the east side. It is so shown by Governor Pownall’s 
edition of Evans’ map, 1776, and on Mitchell’s map of 1775, but the maps of 
Evans, 1775, and Hutchins, 1778, put the town on the west side. It seems 
to have stood a little below the site of the present city of Chillicothe and, 
if on tiie east side, nearly opposite the mouth of Paint Creek.) 


“Friday 25.—The Creek being very high and full of Ice, We could 
not ford it, and were obliged to go down it on the SE side SE 4 M to 
the Salt Lick Creek—about 1 M up this Creek on the S side is a very 
large Salt Lick, the streams which run into this Lick are very salt, 
& tho clear leave a blueish Sediment: The Indians and Traders 
make salt for their Horses of this Water, by boiling it; it has at first 
a blueish Color, and somewhat bitter Taste, but upon being dissolved 
in fair Water and boiled a second Time, it becomes tolerable pure salt. 


(The Scioto Salt Works, the first and for several years the only manufac- 
tory of salt in this part of Ohio, were on this creek.) 


“Saturday 26.—Set out S 2 M, S W 14 M. 

“Sunday 27.—S 12 M to a small Delaware Town of about twenty 
Families on the S E side of Sciodoe Creek. We lodged at the House 
of an Indian whose name was Windaughalah, a great Man and Chief 
of this Town, & much in the English Interest. He entertained Us 
very kindly, and ordered a Negro Man that belonged to him to feed 
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our Horses well; this Night it snowed, and in the Morning tho the 
Snow was six or seven Inches deep, the wild Rye appeared very green 
and flourishing thro it, and our Horses had fine Feeding. 

{This town stood on the east branch of the Scioto in the present township 
of Clay, Scioto county. Windaughalah was a great: war chief during the 
French wars. His name signifies ambassador. He was a prominent coun- 
selor in peace times, also. He lived at Tuscarawas in 1762, and had the fig- 
ure of a water lizard tatooed on his face above the chin. He was then 
named Swe-gach-shasin. He figured in several important treaties, the last 
at Fort McIntosh, in 1785, when land was first ceded for the settlement of 
Ohio, and being the oldest chief present, signed first. He was also in the 
Fort Finney treaty of 1786. His son was the great Delaware warrior, Buck- 
ongehelas. The mention of a negro man indicates the early introduction of 
slavery in Ohio. The wild rye was a coarse natural grass, much used for 
fodder by the early settlers.) 


“Monday Jany 28.—We went into Council with the Indians of 
this Town, and after the Interpreter (Montour) had informed them 
of his Instructions from the Governor of Pennsylvania, and given 
them some Cautions in regard to the French, they returned for 
Answer as follows. The Speaker with four Strings of Wampum in 
his Hand stood up, and addressing himself to the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, said, ‘Brothers, We the Delawares return You our hearty 
Thanks for the News You have sent Us, and We assure You, We will 
not hear the Voice of any other Nation for We are to be directed by 
You, our Brothers the English, & by none else: We shall be glad to 
hear what our Brothers have to say to Us at the Loggs Town in the 
Spring, and to assure You of our hearty Good will & Love to our 
Brothers We present you with these four Strings of Wampum. This 
is the last Town of the Delawares to the Westward—The Delaware 
Indians by the best accounts I could gather consist of about 500 fight- 
ing Men all firmly attached to the English Interest, they are not 
properly a Part of the Six Nations, but are scattered about among 
the Six Nations, from whom they have Leave to hunt upon their 
Lands.” 

“Tuesday 29.—Set out SW 5 M, S 5 M, to the mouth of Sciodoe 
Creek opposite to the Shannoah Town, here we fired our Guns to 
alarm the Traders, who soon answered, and came and ferryed us over 
to the Town.” After describing this town at the mouth of the Scioto 
briefly, Gist noted that “The Shanaws are not a Part of the Six 
Nations, but were formerly at Variance with them, tho now recon- 
ciled ; they are great F riends to the English who once protected them 
from the Fury of the Six N ations, which they gratefully remember.” 

Other interesting facts, but little known, are contained in the rec- 
ords of the Ingles or Inglis family, of Montgomery county, and, 
briefly told, are as follows: In 1748, Thomas Ingles, or Tnelis, as 
the name is differently spelled, with tie three sons, of Scotch-Irish 
stock, removed from Staunton, V a., and made the first white settle 
ment west of the Alleghany divide, on the New River, then called 
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“Wood’s River,” at Draper’s Meadows, the present site of Blacks- 
burg, Montgomery county, Va. The New River had been discovered 
and named in 1654, by Col. Abraham Wood, before Governor Spots- 
wood and his “Knights of the Golden Horse-shoe” had passed the 
then limits of western exploration, the mysterious Blue Ridge. 

Wilham Inglis, the oldest son of Thomas, married Mary Draper, 
daughter of another settler, he being twenty-one and she eighteen 
years of age at the time; and their wedding, in 1750, was the first 
white wedding west of the Alleghanies. Mary Draper was a remark- 
able woman, an athlete equal to any man; it is authentically recorded 
that she could run and leap almost her own height, spring from the 
ground to a horse’s back without block or stirrup, and jump over the 
back of a common chair, standing, and that with her skirts on, too. 
It was to her strength and agility that she afterward owed her life. 

On Sunday, July 8, 1755, the day before Braddock’s defeat near 
Ft. Duquesne, a war party of Shawanees, on their way to attack their 
enemies, the Catawbas, further to the south, fell upon Draper’s 
Meadows instead, and massacred all the settlers, with the exception 
of Mary Draper Inglis, her sister-in-law, and her children, whom 
they took prisoners. They jocularly cut off the head of Philip Bar- 
ger, an old, white-haired man, put it in a bag and left it at Lybarger’s 
station, as they passed westward, telling the settlers to take a peep at 
an old acquaintance. They then fell back, down the New River, on 
horseback. 

On the third day, in the wilderness, a daughter was born to Mrs. 
Inglis. This would ordinarily have meant tomahawking and instant 
death for both mother and child, to avoid delay; but Mrs. Inglis, a 
woman of iron, wrapped her baby in one of her skirts, mounted her 
horse in the morning, and, carrying her child, rode on again, over the 
mountains to the Kanawha, at Campbell’s creek, where she was set 
to making salt, from a salt lick, in one of her own stolen kettles. 
After several days the Indians continued down the Kanawha to the 
Ohio, and along the Ohio to the mouth of the Scioto. 

The chief council-town of the Shawanees was then situated a short 
distance below the mouth of the Scioto: in its center was a council- 
house, built of logs, roofed with oak bark and paw-paw withes, and 
ninety fect long. Here Mrs. Draper, sister-in-law of Mrs. Inglis, 
was forced to run the gauntlet in spite of the fact that she had a 
broken arm, but Mrs. Inglis was excused from the ordeal because of 
her condition and on account of the respect and admiration the sav- 
ages felt for her hardihood. The prisoners were then separated and 
Mrs. Inglis never saw her children again. Her oldest son, George, 
and Mrs. Draper, were taken to the northwest, where, not known, but 
she believed, to Chillicothe Old Town, now Frankfort, then the sec- 
ond Shawanee town. 

II—3 
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French traders found Mrs. Inglis at the Scioto mouth, but were 
unable to buy her freedom, she having proved herself too valuable as 
a maker of hunting-shirts, salt, and other things. The French traders 
said she was the first English white woman in all the region now 
comprised in Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky, still claimed, at that date, 
as parts of Virginia. Afrs. Inglis remained a prisoner a long time, 
her only white companion being “an old Dutch woman” Nico Penn- 
sylvania, whose name was not oan They were taken several times 
to the western Kentucky salt-licks, by the Shawanees s, and made much 
salt for their captors, also er acking for them many w alnuts; on the 
bones of mastodons which there protruded from the swampy ground. 

In 1768 or 1765, it is uncertain which, a very high flood in the 
Ohio swept away the ereater part of the Shawanee town at the mouth 
of the Scioto, while Mrs. Inglis was still a prisoner there, and the 
town was never rebuilt at that place, the tribe, so Mrs. Inglis said, 
believing the place to be bewitched. They remored all their tribal 
effects and headquarters northward from the “Bloody River” as they 
afterward called the Ohio, to land lying between the upper Little 
Miami and the Scioto, part to Old Chillicothe, and part to ‘a second 
rise beyond the fork of Paint creek,” which must have been very close 
to where Chillicothe now stands, on the second plateau above the fork 
of the river and creek. Mrs. Inglis afterward escaped from the 
Indians, while at the Kentucky salt-licks, and made her way to her 
old home, through the wilderness of the mountains, after enduring 
incredible har dships. The record of Mrs. Inglis is very clear and dis- 
tinct on every point except dates, and it is no wonder that she lost 
those. 

There is much speculation as to the true history of the Shawanees; 
but all authors agree as to their aggressive, fearless and warlike spirit. 
They were splendid specimens of the American Indian, and pos- 
sessed many commendatory characteristics peculiar to themselves. 
Doubtless no Indian nation produced more renowned warriors and 
leaders. Of these the great Tee was possibly the most promi- 
nent, thongh Cornstalk, Red Hawk? and Wawwilaway cannot be 
ignored in this distinction. “Other Shawanee chiefs who figured 
prominently during the war of the Revolution against the settlers in 
the Scioto valley, ‘wherein Simon Kenton and Daniel Boone were 
conspicuous figures, were Battise, Black Snake, Wolf and Chinskau. 
But these were generally subordinate under command of Tecumseh 
and Cornstalk, as allies of the British. Of the four named as most 


*But see mention of the white woman of Walhonding, in the State history, 
who had been a prisoner for forty years, in 1750. 


+Though a chief of the Delawares, he fought under Tecumseh and Corn- 
stalk, and died with the latter. There is some conflict of evidence as to his 
identity. “Red Hawk was a chief speaker of the Shawanees” after the second 
b. ttle of Bushy Run.—Drake’s Aboriginal Races of North America. 
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prominent Shawanee chiefs confronting the whites in the Scioto 
country, all except Tecumseh met death by treachery. He was killed 
in the battle of Thames, October 5, 1813, in the famous battle of 
General Harrison against the allied forces of the British and Indians. 
“Tecumseh was a man of noble appearance and a perfectly sym- 
metrical form. His carriage was erect and lofty—his motions quick— 
his eyes penetrating—his visage stern, with an air of hauteur in his 
countenance, which arose from an elevated pride of soul. It did not 
leave him even in death.” He is thus spoken of by one who knew 
him. Tecumseh was about forty-four years of age at the time of his 
death. During the war of 1812, he was made a brigadier-general in 
the army of Great Britain. It is doubtful if he joined the British, 
and wore the red sash, and other badges of office, because he was 
fond of imitating the whites; but he employed them, more probably, 
as a means of inspiring his followers with that respect and veneration 
for himself which was necessary in the work of expulsion, which he 
had undertaken. He was careful and deliberate in forming conclu- 
sions, and disinclined to war, except as a means of preserving the ter- 
ritory of his people, and avenging their wrongs. 

On the oceasion of the cowardly and unprovoked murder of Waw- 
wilaway in 1803, the whites anticipating a renewal of hostilities, 
Tecumseh was induced to come to Chillicothe and reassure the people 
ef his peaceful intentions. This meeting was presided over by Gov- 
ernor Tiffin. Colonel McDonald, who was an eye witness, says: 
“When Tecumseh arose to speak, as he cast his gaze over the vast 'mul- 
titude which the interesting occasion had brought together, he 
appeared one of the most dignified men I ever beheld. While this 
orator of nature was speaking, the vast crowd preserved the most pro- 
found silence. From the confident manner in which he spoke of the 
intention of the Indians to adhere to the treaty of Greenville, and 
live in peace and friendship with their white brethren, he dispelled, as 
if by magic, the apprehensions of the whites—the settlers returned to 
their farms, and business generally was resumed throughout that 
region.”” Drake says, “This incident is of value in forming an esti- 
mate of the character of this chief—it exhibits the confidence reposed 
in him by the white inhabitants of the frontier. The declaration of 
no other Indian could thus have dispelled the fears of a border war, 
which then pervaded the settlement.” 

In palliation of the crime attributed to the murderers of Wawwila- 
way, it may be said that a white man—Captain Herrod—had been 
mysteriously murdered, and that the crime was placed at the door 
of the Indians. This occurred near the turnpike bridge over Her- 
rod’s creek, in Concord township. The condition of the body when 
found was such as to lead to the belief that he had been killed and 
sealped by the Indians. The thought which was uppermost in the 
minds of the great majority was that the Indians, who since 1795 had 
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faithfully observed the conditions of the Greenville treaty, had now 
recommenced hostilities against the whites. But there were persons 
among the white people who firmly believed that Captain Herrod had 
not been a victim of Indian treachery, but that he had been killed by 
a jealous and unsuccessful rival for preferment i in the state militia. 
The case baffled all efforts toward a satisfactory solution, and remains 
a mystery to this day. But popular feeling ran high against the 
Indians, who strenuously denied any connection with the death of 
Captain Herrod. Wawwilaway was an old and faithful hunter for 
General Massie during his surveying tours, and an unwavering 
friend of the white man; hence his destruction in retaliation, with- 
out the slightest justification, very justly then, and ever after, ren- 
dered the perpetrators subject to condemnation. 

Cornstalk sustains the name in history as the greatest chief among 
the Scioto Shawanees. He commanded the allied forces of the 
Shawanees, Senecas, Delawares and Wyandots at the celebrated bat- 
tle of Point Pleasant. This has been characterized in history as “one 
of the most sanguinary and best fought battles in the annals of Indian 
warfare in the west.” The battle raged with unabated fury from 
early morning until afternoon, succeeded by a less vigorous onslaught, 
continuing until night. Logan was there in command of the Mingoes 
(known also as the Senecas), and Red Hawk and Ellinipsco were sub- 
ordinate commanders. These were in the foremost of the fight, 
encouraging the warriors both by word and example. Cornstalk’s 
voice was heard above the din of conflict, calling to his men to “Be 
strong! Be strong!” It is said that he tomahawked one of his tribe 
who showed signs of cowardice. This campaign is known in history 
as Lord Dunmore’s War, the decisive battle occurring on the tenth 
of October, 1773, the Indians being defeated. It was followed by a 
treaty at Camp Charlotte in which L ogan refused to participate, 
although the Mingoes pledged Lord Dunmore to observe the peace. 
This was the occasion of the famous speech of Logan, for generations 
familiar to the school children of every land. The Shawanees returned 
to their village on the west bank of the Scioto near the south line of 
Pickaway county. This was headquarters of the confederated tribes 
and was called Cornstalk’s Town, or Old Chillicothe, on the present 
site of Westfall. Here Cornstalk called a council of the nation, and 
censured them for not permitting him to make peace, as he is said 
to have desired on the eve of the disastrous battle. “What,” said he, 
“will you do now?” “The Big Knife is coming on us [the Virgin- 
ians were usually termed the Long Knives], and we shall all be 
killed.” “Now you must fight or we are undone.” But no one 
answering, he said, “then let us kill all our women and children and 
go and fight until we die.” Still no answer was made, when rising, 
he struck his tomahawk i in a post of the council-house and exclaimed, 
‘ll go and make peace.” To this the warriors assented, and the 
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chiefs followed the example of their leader. The appearance and 
oratory of Cornstalk when he appeared before Lord Dunmore, is thus 
described by Colonel Wilson, one of the staff: ‘When he arose he 
was no wise confused or daunted, but spoke in a distinct and audible 
voice, without stammering or repetition, and with peculiar emphasis. 
His looks, while addressing Lord Dunmore, were truly grand and 
majestic, yet graceful and attractive. I have heard many celebrated 
orators, but never one whose powers of delivery surpassed those of 
Cornstalk on this occasion.” 

After the treaty with Lord Dunmore in 1774, this magnanimous 
chief had been the steadfast friend of neutrality among the belligerent 
whites. Perhaps he had the sagacity to perceive that the future of 
his race could not be altered by any issue of the controversy—that the 
rapacity of the Europeans, and not of a party, was the proper object 
of patriotic dread. In the spring cf 1777, Cornstalk, accompanied 
by Red Hawk, went on a friendly visit to the fort at Point Pleasant, 
communicated information as to the hostile disposition of the Ohio 
tribes, and expressed his sorrow that the Shawanee nation, except him- 
self and his tribe, were determined to espouse the British cause, unless 
the Long Knives could prevent them. Upon receiving this informa- 
tion, the commander of the garrison, Captain Arbuckle, seized upon 
Cornstalk and his companion as hostages for the peaceful conduct of 
his nation. 

During his captivity, Cornstalk held frequent conversations with 
the officers, and took pleasure in describing to them the geography of 
the west, then little known. One afternoon while engaged in draw- 
ing upon the floor a map of the Missouri territory, its water courses 
and mountains, a halloo was heard from the forest, which Cornstalk 
recognized as the voice of his son Ellinipsco, a young warrior whose 
courage and address were almost as celebrated as his own. Ellinipsco 
entered the fort and embraced his father most affectionately, having 
been much concerned at his long absence. The day following the 
arrival of Ellinipseo, two men belonging to the fort crossed the Kana- 
wha on a hunting expedition, and as they returned, some Indians in 
ambush killed one of them, near the mouth of the Kanawha. The 
survivor was rescued and the dead man brought to the fort. This 
atrocity so incensed the soldiers that they cried out, ‘Kill the red dogs 
in the fort.” They believed that the Indians who had killed their com- 
rade had come with Cornstalk’s son on the preceding day. This the 
young man solemnly denied. In accordance with this hasty resolu- 
tion, and without the semblance of evidence, they murdered Corn- 
stalk, his son Ellinipseo, and companion and friend, Red Hawk. 

Mr. Withers, an able writer on Indian affairs, speaks of him as 
follows: ‘Thus perished the mighty Cornstalk, sachem of the 
Shawanees, and king of the northern confederacy in 1774—a chief 
remarkable for many great and good qualities. He was disposed to 
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be at all times the friend of white men, as he ever was the advocate of 
honorable peace. But when his country’s wrongs called aloud for 
battle, he became the thunderbolt of war, and made her oppressors 
feel the weight of his uplifted arms. His noble bearing, his gener- 
ous and disinterested attachment to the colonies when the thunder of 
British cannon was reverberating through the land, his anxiety to 
preserve the frontier of Virginia from desolation and death (the 
object of his visit to Point Pleasant), all conspired to win for him the 
esteem and respect of others; while the untimely and perfidious man- 
ner of his death caused a deep and lasting regret to pervade the 
bosoms even of those who were enemies of his nation, and excited the 
just indignation of all toward his inhuman and barbarous murderers.” 

Logan was, perhaps, the best known, and in many respects the 
most noted of the Indian race who inhabited the Scioto Valley. His 
life and history are so intimately associated with the pioneer period in 
Ross county that every child is familiar with his sad and interesting 
record. He was called a Mingo chief, a branch of the Iroquois, but 
his later years were spent among the Shawanees, and finally, before 
his death, he associated with no particular tribe, but was welcomed 
as a brother among all. He was a son of Shikellimus, who was a 
chief of the Cayugas. Logan’s father was greatly attached to the 
benevolent James Logan, once secretary of Pennsylvania, and gave 
his son the English name Logan—his Indian name being Tah-gah- 
jute. The frontier battlegrounds being gradually pushed westward 
by the accumulating strength of the colonies, Logan came to Ohio in 
1772, and located at a Mingo village on the Ohio river at the mouth 
of Indian creek. His popularity among these people was such that 
the village was subsequently named for him, as indeed are many 
others in different states, while children of all races have been named 
in honor of the great chieftain. 

Logan was, according to the testimony of those who knew him inti- 
mately, a “savage of the most noble nature, strong but sensitive, full 
of dignity and pride, generous and great, brave and true.” He was 
disposed to be peaceful, and only took up arms against the whites 
when driven to desperation by the annihilation of his family. Then 
his vengeance was swift and terrible. The murder of his relatives at 
the mouth of Yellow creek May 24, 1774, by a party under Captain 
Greathouse, drove him to vengeance. Previously he had counselled 
peace, in which he was joined by Cornstalk. But the atrocious affair 
at Yeilow ereek hastened a decision, and arraved Logan and his fol 
lowers against the expedition of Lord Dunmore, the results of which 
are spoken of in connection with Cornstalk. The murder of Logan’s 
brother and others of his family was an event which led to a horrible 
Indian war, in which many innocent families were sacrificed to sat- 
isfy the vengeance of an incensed and injured people. Doubtless 
Logan had much to do with organizing and planning the attack upon 
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Point Pleasant, as he did in subsequent troubles with the Shawanees, 
until he again laid aside the tomahawk, and retired to peaceful life, 
All the kindness of his great heart had been turned to bitterness. He 
became melancholy and miserable—wandered about from tribe to 
tribe—solitary, dejected and broken-hearted. To drown his sorrow 
in his later years, he resorted to the stimulus of strong drink. His 
life closed with a tragedy. The memory of Logan is perpetuated by 
a monument under “Logan’s Elm” on the Boggs place in Pickaway 
county, formerly in Green township, Ross county, and by another at 
Auburn. But the most enduring of all is Mount Logan, just east of 
Chillicothe. This is a massive hill over six hundred feet high, 
where the great chieftain remained for a time as a refugee. Per- 
haps every resident of Ross county is familiar with the traditional his- 
tory of Mount Logan. ‘Jor magnanimity in war, and greatness of 
soul in peace, few, if any, in any nation, ever surpassed Logan.” 

In connection with the Indians, it will be appropriate to mention 
some of the noted Indian fighters. Two characters in Ross county 
pioneer history whose deeds of dari ing are something out of the usual 
order, even in those times of personal danger and serine, are Daniel 
Boone and Simon Kenton. These daring frontiersmen were often 
together, though not always, in their eerie against the savages. Of 
the two, ‘perhaps 30one was the more aggressive and unrelenting; but 
as much of his history relates to border warfare in Kentucky and 
other fields foreign to our subject, we must be content with a brief 
abstract of such portions of it as particularly relate to the territory 
under consideration. 

Boone’s ancestral home was on the Yadkin river in North Carolina; 
but as early as 1769, he began his explorations in Kentucky and was 

captured by Indians on the 22nd of December, in that year. He was 
kept a prisoner for seven days, when he effected his escape. He 
removed his family from their North Carolina home to the embryo 
Boonesboro, in June, 1775. On the 10th of October following, they 
were attacked by a band of forty Indians, and his eldest son was 
killed. Soon after this Boone was emploved by Governor Dunmore 
of Virginia to conduct a party of surveyors to the Falls of the Ohio. 
This embraced a tour of eight hundred miles, through unbroken for- 
est and endless dangers. Returning in safety, he was given command 
of three garrisons in a campaign against the Shaw anees, holding his 
commission from Governor Dunmore. In 1775, he was engaged fora 
time in “blazing” roads through the wilderness from Virginia to the 
new settlements in Kentucky. 

April 1, 1775, he began the erection of the fort at Boonesboro. It 
is said that his wife and daughter were the first white women who 
ever stood on the banks of the Kentucky river. July 15, 1776, a band 
of Indians attacked the fort, and took his daughter a prisoner. Boone 
pursued them with eight men, killed two Indians and recovered his 
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daughter. The Indians separated their forces and attacked the infant 
settlements simultaneously, re down the men while working in 
their clearings. April 15, 1777, one hundred Indians attacked 
Boonesboro, and killed a aie of ‘the inhabitants, but were repulsed. 
On the 20th of August, Colonel Bowman arrived from Virginia bring- 
ing one hundred men, when the savages poe to learn the superiority 
of the “Long Knives. ” February 7, 1778, while hunting alone, 
Boone met a party of over a hundred Indians, led by two Frenchiien, 
marching to attack Boonesboro. He was taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed to Old Chillicothe, the principal Indian town on the Scioto 
river. In March. following, he was taken to Detroit, but returned to 
Old Chillicothe in April. There he was adopted into a family, and 
became exceedingly familiar and friendly with his new relatives, for 
a purpose. He was variously employed by his captors—a portion of 
the time in making salt at the springs east of the Scioto. Returning 
after a ten days’ absence in that employment, he learned that the 
tribe contemplated an attack upon Boonesboro, and already one hun- 
dred and fifty picked warriors were ready for the march. In the 
early morning of June 18th he made his eseape and arrived at Boones- 
boro on the 20th, after a journey of one hundred and sixty miles, dur- 
ing which time he ate but one meal. The alarm was given, and every- 
thing made ready to receive the attack. But Boone’s escape, and 
probable destination, caused a change of program, and the attack was 
deferred. 

On the first of August Boone departed from his home with a party 
of ninete @ whom was the daring scout, Simon Ken- 
ton—intent upon eigen and surprising the Indian town on Paint 
Creek (probably Old Town) and when within four miles of the vil- 
lage, met forty warriors marching against Booneshoro. The little 
party, though largely in the minority, promptly gaye battle, com- 
pletely routing tie Indians and capturing three horses and all their 
baggage. Ona Indian was killed, and two wounded, while the whites 
escaped injury. This is one of the most daring exploits in the annals 
of Indian fighting. After penetrating more than a hundred miles 
mto the country of hostile Indians, without communication with 
friends, or hope of support, to attack a force more than double their 
own number, and put them to flight, is an act of heroism seldom 
equaled, even on the frontier. Knowing that the village which they 
sought to destroy was vacated, and that the Indians were on the march 
to attack Boonesboro, this little party was in great peril; yet with the 
daring and fortitude of the true frontier sman, they spied out the posi- 
tions of the enemy, and passed them on the route, arriving at Boones- 
boro the day before a general attack by the Shawanees and British. 
The little garrison held out under a ten days’ siege, during which time 
thirty-seven Indians were killed, and many wounded. The losses in 
the garrison were insignificant. 
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After the disastrous battle at Blue Licks, in August, 1782, wherein 
the colonists lost sixty-seven killed and seven prisoners—among whom 
was Boone's second son—a relief expedition was started under Gen- 
eral Clark, to pursue and cut off the savages. Boone says: “We 
overtook them within two miles of their town. They fled in the utmost 
disorder, and evacuated all their towns. We burned to ashes Old 
Chillicothe,* Piqua, New Chillicothe and Will’s Town, entirely 
destroyed their corn and other fruits, and spread desolation through 
their country. We took seven prisoners, and fifteen scalps, and lost 
only four men, two of whom were accidentally killed by ourselves.” 

Though it would be interesting to follow the career of this cour- 
ageous and intr epid scout, yet we must leave him to the commission of 
many more acts of heroism, in localities remote from the field under 
consideration. And while it is probably true that no other frontiers- 
man endured greater hardships, or faced death on more fields, and 
under more hopeless circumstances than he, yet Lieut.-Col. Daniel 
Boone was permitted to die a natural death, which occurred at the 
home of his son, Major N. Boone, in Montgomery county, September 
26, 1820. He was in his eighty-fifth vear. We are indebted to the 
narrative of his life as written by himself, and published in ““Trum- 
bull’s Indian Wars,” for the data in the foregoing review. Boone 
closes this interesting narrative in the following terse and significant 
language: “Two darling sons and a brother I have lost by savage 
hands, which have also taken from me forty valuable horses and 
abundance of cattle. Many dark and sleepless nights have I spent, 
separated from the cheer ful society of men, scorched by the summer’s 
sun, and pinched by the winter’s cold—an instrument ordained to set- 
tle the wilderness.” 

We now return to consider, briefly, some of the more important 
events in the life of Simon Kenton—spelled by himself “Kanton.” 
We have noticed that le was a companion and colaborer with Boone. 
Doubtless he appeared upon many fields in company with him, where 
Kenton’s name is not mentioned, their interests being identical, and 
location similar. It is stated that Kenton was the bearer of the mes- 
sage to the beleaguered garrison at Point Pleasant, from Governor 
Dunmore to Colonel Lewis, wherein the latter was directed to form 
a junction with Dunmore’s army near the Shawanee towns on the 
upper Scioto. Kenton then was known as Butler. (See Aboriginal 
Races of North America, p. 541.) This occurring just prior to the 
great battle at Point Pleasant, when the armies of Dunmore and 
Colonel Lewis were some seventy-five miles apart, gives rise to the 


*Chillicothe seems to have been a favorite name with the Shawanees, 
there having been several towns of that name, viz.: One on the site of Frank- 
fort in Ross county; one on the site of Westfall, Pickaway county; one three 
miles north of Xenia in Greene county; one on the site of Piqua in Miami 
county, and one on the Maumee. 
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opinion, expressed by Burk in his history of Virginia, that the Eng- 
lish governor rather favored the destruction of the Lewis army ; and 
that this was a ruse to weaken it at a critical moment. It is not 
charged, however, that Kenton had other than the most loyal motives. 
The most thrilling experiences recorded of Kenton is his capture and 
imprisonment in the autumn of 1778. He and two companions were 
sent by Colonel Bowman to explore the territory, and report as to the 
strength and attitude of the Indians in the vicinity of Chillicothe (Old 
Town, Greene county). After having successfully completed this 
service, he was imbued with a desire to possess a drove of horses 
belonging to the Indians. In getting the animals away, the savages 
were aroused, and gave chase. Although JXenton and his compan- 
ions reached the northern bank of the Ohio, vet thev were overtaken 
with their plunder, one of the party was killed, another escaped, and 
Kenton was taken prisoner. He was twice condemned to torture, and 
as often ran the gauntlet. He was saved from death through the 
influence of Simon Girty, who had been the cause of hundreds of 
deaths among the pioneers. Yet he proclaimed IXenton his dear and 
esteemed friend, having formed his acquaintance at Fort Pitt, during 
Dunmore’s expedition. But the celebrated Logan also was instru- 
mental in saving the life of the undaunted Kenton, and probably had 
as much influence to that end as Girtvy. A ransom was paid for 
Kenton’s transfer from the Indians to the British, and after about 
a year’s imprisonment at Detroit, he escaped and returned to Ken- 
tucky. Kenton died in 1536 at the age of eighty-one and is buried 
near the scene of his last fifteen vears of life—tive miles northeast 
of Bellefontaine, in Jefferson township, Logan county, Ohio. There 
a suitable monument, erected at State expense, marks his last rest- 
ing place. This was brought about through the influence of his 
friend and admirer, Hon. Joseph Newell, a member of the legisla- 
ture from Logan county, in 1854. 

The history of Indian hattles in the Scioto valley is closely allied 
with the records of the chief participants, as already given, but a 
brief resumé will be of interest. The destruction of Logan’s fam- 
ily no doubt led to Lord Dunmore’s War, the most important expe- 
dition against the Shawanees in the Scioto country. The Indian 
villages at that time were located as follows: Old Chillicothe, now 
Westfall, Pickaway county: Grenadier Squaw town and Cornstalk’s 
town, on Scippo creek—a tributary of the Scioto, and Old Chillicothe 
on the north fork of Paint creek, Ross county. This was better 
known as “Old Town,” and occupied the present site of Frankfort. 
These were the places from whence radiated the savages in their 
warfare against the whites in Kentucky, and their villages were the 
objective points of the settlers in that great contention. The Indian 
occupants of these villages were twice visited, unsuccessfully, by the 
missionary, Rey. David Tones. in the years 1772 and 1773; but they 
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were implacable, and all efforts at conciliation with the whites, or 
the acceptance of the doctrines of Christianity, were equally unavail- 
ing. Only lead and powder had a conciliating influence, as demon- 
strated by the treaty of Lord Dunmore. 

Following this, there was a period of comparative peace. But the 
Indians were wrought into a fever of hostility after the death of 
their renowned chief, Cornstalk. The battle-ground had been pushed 
to the westward, by the onward march of civilization, but the Indians 
seemed determined to wipe out of existence the little settlements in 
the vorthern part of Kentucky. It is probable that the Scioto 
Shawanees, who had been awed by the size of Dunmore’s army, and 
only escaped complete annihilation by their submission to the terms 
dictated at Camp Charlotte, were less anxious to prosecute the war 
than those tribes of their nation located farther to the west. The 
vallevs of the Miamis and Mad river became the objective points of 
the Kentuckians in their prosecution of hostilities against the sav- 
ages. Their efforts were directed against the towns of Old Chilli- 
cothe, on the present site of Xenia; Piqua, noted as the birthplace 
of Tecumseh, situated on the north bank of Mad river, seven miles 
west of Springfield, and upper and lower Piqua in Miami county. 
This region, as well as the sparsely settled northern part of Ken- 
tucky, was characterized as the ‘‘dark and bloody ground,” a term 
fully justified and appropriately used, in view of the fierce and sud- 
den attacks, numerous battles and skirmishes, and stealthy and 
silent murders by the Indians. But their white foes, as sagacious 
as they, and equally as brave, were not slow in meeting them with 
blow for blow. 

The honors of the first battle on Paint creek are about equally 
divided between Boone and Kenton, but the destruction of Old Town 
or Chillicothe on the north fork of Paint creek is clearly Kenton’s 
victory. This battle occurred in 1787, on the present site of Frank- 
fort, Ross county. For some time previous to this expedition, the 
Indians had kept the settlers around Kenton’s station in. perpetual 
alarm. Though no direct assaults were made, the settlers were har- 
rassed by thefts and predatory incursions wherein the savages some- 
times stealthily committed murder. At the suggestion of Kenton, 
an expedition was fitted out under command of Colonel Tod, and 
with their joint forces, aggregating several hundred highly incensed 
men, they started for the field. Kenton commanded a company, and 
piloted the expedition. When they reached a point about five miles 
south of Old Town, at a place known as Poplar ridge, the advance 
guard met four Indians, two of whom they killed, and the others 
were captured. From the prisoners they learned that there was a 
large encampment of Indians between them and their objective point. 
On receiving this intelligence, the army was halted on Poplar ridge, 
and Kenton and his company went forward to ascertain the situation 
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of the enemy. This done, he sent an express to Colonel Tod with 
the acquired information. During the night, Major Kinkston joined 
the party, and prompt measures were taken for surrounding the 
Indian encampment. The attack was made at early dawn, but being 
impatient of delay, it was precipitated before there was sufficient 
light for deliberate aim, hence results were not fully satisfactory. 
Two Indians were killed, and seven were taken prisoners. Those 
who escaped, alarmed the town, and by the time the attacking party 
reached the village, it was deserted. The town was reduced to ashes, 
and everything else of value to the Indians was destroyed or appro- 
priated. There were no casualties in the attacking party. The 
whites encamped near their recent battleground, and the next day 
took up their march for home. 

According to MeDonald’s Sketches, a second battle was fought on 
Paint creek, under the leadership of the intrepid Kenton. This 
oceurred in 1793. The exact location is not fully described, though 
the battle was fought, anda decided victory won, at a place not far 
from Reeves’ crossing. Kenton and a party of about thirty of his 
former followers—‘“‘tried and true”—learning that a band of Indians 
had crossed the Ohio near the mouth of the Scioto, and were headed 
north, decided to intercept them, and cut them off. The whites 
judged rightly as to the point at which they might overtake the 
Indians. After carefully investigating the location and strength of 
the enemy, IXenton’s men surrounded the camp in the early morn- 
ing, and were prepared for the attack, having explicit orders to hold 
their fire until it was hight enough to take sure aim; but, as in the 
ease of the former attack on Old Town, a gun was discharged pre- 
maturely, which alarmed the Indians, and precipitated the conflict. 
The Indians took to flight, dashing through the creek and into the 
woods. Three Indians and a white man named Ward, were killed, 
the others escaping. One of the attacking party—Joseph Jones— 
was killed. There is some disagreement between authorities regard- 
ing this battle. Drake, in his life of Tecumseh, says that instead of 
the Indians jumping into the creek and escaping, they secured the 
horses of Kenton’s party and rode away; that John Ward was the 
only man killed upon the Indian side, and that he was a brother of 
Captain James Ward, of the attacking party. Drake also states that 
Tecumseh commanded the Indians. _ 

General Nathaniel Massie figured conspicuously in this event. 
In the summer of 1795, the Kentuckians having learned of the fer- 
tile lands in the Scioto valley, a party was organized at Manchester 
tc explore the country. The Indians were inactive owing to the 
check given them the previous summer by General Wayne; and while 
the terms of the treaty following that expedition were under consid- 
eration, General Massie and his party started on their perilous tour 
of investigation. It may be remarked, incidentally, that Massie 
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had, some years previously, entered and surveyed a considerable body 
of land in the Scioto and Paint creek valleys, and that the principal 
object of his visit at this time, was with a view to establishing a set- 
tlement and locating a town. The difficulty with Indians on this 
occasion deterred him in this until the following year. Massie’s 
party consisted of about forty men, about half of whom were thor 
oughly schooled in the art of Indian warfare, the others being desig- 
nated as “raw hands” or “raw recruits.” It is said that some of the 
latter, even when opportunity presented, were not inclined to change 
this mark of distinction for that of “seasoned veterans.” As leaders 
of the exploring party, we find Gen. James Menary, and Rey. Rob- 
ert W. Finley in connection with General Massie. After several 
days’ travel through the wilderness, they observed fresh Indian signs 
near the falls of Paint creek. The savages were soon located at 
Reeves’ crossing—the site of Kenton’s battle two years before. 
Preparations were made for a surprise and attack, which was done 
in true frontier stvle, and resulted in a decided victory to the attack- 
ing party. The Indians left everything except their guns. Massie’s 
party hastily gathered up whatever of value the enemy had left 
behind, and they, too, retreated towards the settlement at Manches- 
ter. Expecting that the Indians would follow, they made prepara- 
tions to repel an attack on their night-camp, on Brush Creek. The 
following morning, the Indians attacked them. before daylight, and 
the fighters in the company resisted manfully. Those who were 

“averse to the shedding of blood’”’—particularly their own—occupied 
a conyenient and accommodating sink-hole, where the bullets could 
not reach them. Several of the party’s s horses were killed, and one 
man was severely wounded. After an hour’s severe fighting the 
Indians retreated. At the first encounter a Mr. Robinson was killed, 
and Massie’s party liberated a white prisoner, whom they returned 
to his friends. 

This was the last Indian fight in the Scioto country, as it was, also, 
the last contest of the old Indian war. Colonel McDonald, to whose 
sketches we are indebted for much information in affairs pertaining 
to Indian troubles in the Scioto valley, very pertinently savs: “Not- 
withstanding I was born and raised on the frontier, I am unable to 
deseribe to the life, the terror, tumult and confusion of an Indian 
alarm. Although I have when young, repeatedly run clinging to my 
mother’s gown, from our eabin to a place of safety—the confusion 
and distressing scene of a family in flight, their eabin in flames, their 
all destroyed, the thousand restless cares and tender sorrows, to 
which they were incessantly exposed, language fails in describing. 
To see whole families wandering from their homes, seeking shelter 
and safety, was only a common occurrence on the frontier. Such 
scenes as these tried the worth of men, and proved who were the sol- 
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diers. Happily for our country, no repetition of such scenes of dis- 
tress are to be anticipated in future.” 

The Shawanees, the unconquerable and uncompromising enemy of 
the early settlers in the Scioto country, were slow to join with the 
tide of westward emigration; and, for many years after a permanent 
peace was established, wandering bands of Shawanees would annu- 
ally visit their old hunting grounds in Ross county, and their inter- 
course with the settlers came to be regarded more as an occasion of 
pleasant remembrances than of dread or danger. Some, pleasant 
friendships were formed between the pioneer families and some of 
their former blood-thirsty foes. They were warm and devoted 
friends, but treacherous and unrelenting enemies. The Shawanees 
were endowed with a greater degree of intelligence than most cther 
tribes of the Indian race, and were also superior specimens of phys- 
ical manhood. By degrees they submitted to national control, and 
finally reached the government reservation in Indian Territory. 
There the remnant of the tribe—about fifteen hundred—have 
adopted the customs of their white brothers, engaging in general 
farming, and have even put their children in schools. 


CHAPTER “LII. 


SETTLEMENT AND ORGANIZATION. 


N APRIL, 1785, four families attempted to form a permanent 
settlement at the mouth of the Scioto, upon the present site of 
Portsmouth. They came down the Ohio from Redstone, Penn- 
sylvania, and, believing that a permanent peace had been 

effected between the Indians and whites at this point, selected 
their lands and began the work of tilling the soil. While on an 
exploring tour up the valley, lured hither by the glowing accounts 
they had heard of the wonderful beauty and fertility of the country, 
_ the four men were attacked by their camp-fire at night, and two of 

the party were killed, the others escaping. They lost no time in 
reaching the unprotected women and children at the mouth of the 
Scioto, where thev imparted the sad intelligence of the death of their 
two comrades. Embarking upon their boat with their few belong- 
ings, they were soon en route for more secure quarters at Limestone, 
Kentucky. 

It was after this that the settlements were made at Marietta, Gal- 
lipols, North Bend, Columbia and Cincinnati, of all of which sufh- 
cient mention is made in the State history. The settlement of the 
Scioto valley was delayed by order of Congress. 

Before proceeding with an account of the settlement and organiza- 
tion of Ross county, a brief review of the question of title to the lands 
will be necessary. As is well known, the French were the first civil- 
ized people who laid claim to the territory now embraced within the 
State of Ohio, and France retained nominal lordship of the region 
until the Treaty of Paris in 1763, when the territory northwest of 
the Ohio came into possession of Great Britain. The English 
retained possession until the ratification of the Treaty of Paris, 
17838, after the close of the Revolutionary war. The United States 
then became the sovereign of the territory, but did not entirely sup- 
plant the British for twelve years. 

All this was aside from the claims of the real inhabitants of the 
land. The Iroquois Indians, or Six Nations, laid claim to the entire 
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Ohio country, basing their claims upon the assumption that they had 
conquered it, and held the territory by right of conquest. This claim 
was extinguished by the terms of the treaty of Fort Stanwix, con- 
cluded October 22, 1784. The treaty of Fort McIntosh in 1785 was 
intended to quiet the claims of the Delawares, Wyandots, Ottawas 
and Chippewas, in the Ohio Valley. The Shawanees relinquished 
their claims under the provisions of the treaties of Fort Finney, Jan- 
uary 31, 1786, treaty of Fort Harmar (held by General St. Clair), 
January 9, 1789, by the treaty of Greenville, August 3, 1795, and 
various other treaties from that date until 1818.° It is a notable fact 
that every foot of Ohio soil was acquired from the Indians through 
honorable means embodied in treaty or purchase. 

Besides the aboriginal sovereignty, there were the claims of the 
states of New York and Connecticut to more or less territory which 
is now included in Ohio, while Virginia laid claim to the entire ter- 
ritory northwest of the Ohio river. 

On the admission of Ohio to the Federal union, the public domain, 
under the conditions named in the charter, was variously classified. 
The principal divisions were as follows: 1. Congress Lands; 2. 
United States Military Lands; 3. Virginia Military District; 4. 
Connecticut Western Reserve; 5. Connecticut Fire Lands; 6. Ohio 
Company’s Purchase; 7. Donation Tract; $8. Symmes’ Purchase; 
9. Refugee Tract; 10. French Grant; 11. Dolerman’s Grant; 12. 
Zane’s Grant; 138. Canal Lands; 14. Turnpike Lands; 15. Maumee 
Road Lands; 16. School Lands; 17. College Lands; 1S. Ministe- 
rial; 19. Moravian; 20. Salt Sections. 

It is not necessary to enter into details regarding these various res- 
ervations except so far as the territory embraced within the scope of 
this work is affected. The Virginia Military District embraced 
lands reserved for Virginia upon her cession to the United States 
government, for the purpose of rewarding the Revolutionary soldiers 
of that state. The act of cession of Virginia’s claims in “the terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio river” to the United States, reserved these 
lands for distribution to the Virginia soldiers, in case the territory 
reserved by the State south of the Ohio river, should be insufficient 
to supply the demand. When this deficiency was found to exist the 
lands embraced within this title were distributed by the Old Domin- 
ion. These lands lay between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers, 
from which were organized the counties of Adams, Brown, Clinton, 
Clermont, Highland, Fayette, Madison, and Union: also portions of 
Scioto, Pike, Ross, Pickaway, Franklin, Delaware, Marion, Hardin, 
Logan, Clark, Greene, Champaign, Warren and Hamilton. 

Congress passed an act opening the reservation to settlement upon 
the report of the governor of Virginia that a deficiency of good lands 
existed in the territory south of the Ohio. Every honorably dis- 
charged soldier from Virginia was therefore entitled, under the pro- 
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visions of the State, to receive a military land warrant entitling him 
to a certain number of acres free of charge, the amount being based 
upon his rank, term of service, ete. The beneficiaries, under: this 
liberal provision, constituted a large proportion of the early settlers 
in that territory embraced within this reservation. The lands were 
not surveyed according to the range and township system then 
adopted by the government, and since prevalent in new territory, but 
were parcelled out according to the several demands of the occupants, 
and described by the irregular system of “metes and bounds.” This 
led to extensive litigations in later years, involving much expense and 
trouble. All of that portion of Ross county lying west of the Scioto 
river, being in the “Virginia Military Tract,” was surveyed accord- 
ing to the irregular system, while that portion of the county lying 
east of the Scioto, being in the district of ‘Congress Lands,” was 
surveyed according to rectangular or Congressional system of sur- 
veys, and these conditions still exist. 

Early provisions were made for the support of free schools, and 
Congress reserved one thirty-sixth part of all lands lying northwest 
of the Ohio river for their maintenance. These lands, together with 
other Congressional reservations for the public welfare, became, in 
later years, the subject of much political speculation, and in many 
instances were perverted by designing persons from the real purposes 
intended. Much fruitless legislation resulted because of the private 
or personal interests of individuals, without materially enhancing 
the interests of education. Passing through the varied experiences 
of speculation, as the early years of Statehood passed, the question of 
school lands was finally systematized by the appointment of honest 
and conscientious commissioners, and the lands thus became the 
nucleus to the present magnificent school fund of the State. 

We will now return and take up the question of further settlements 
as incidental to the organization and development of Ross county. 
In 1791, General Nathaniel Massie established the first settlement 
in the Virginia military district, this being the town of Manchester 
in Adams county. During the succeeding two years, he continued 
to locate and survey the best land in the vicinity of Manchester, and 
in the fall of 1793 he decided to attempt a surveying expedition on 
the Scioto river. For that purpose he employed a party of about 
thirty men, of whom three were chosen as assistant surveyors. These 
were John Beasley, Nathaniel Beasley and Peter Lee. Duncan 
MeArthur was now employed for the first time with General Massie, 
and accompanied this party as a chain bearer. In the month of 
October this corps of daring adventurers ascended the Ohio in canoes 
as far as the mouth of the Scioto, thence up that stream to the mouth 
of Paint creek. Here they went to work, making many surveys on 
the Scioto, passing up the river as far as Westfall. Surveys were 
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made on both forks of Paint creek, and the greater part of Ross and 
Pickaway counties adjacent to the streams were well explored and 
partly surveyed. The party returned to their homes on the Ohio 
without having met any opposition from the enemy, and were 
delighted with the rich and beautiful country of the Scioto valley. 
In the face of the most appalling dangers, Massie explored to their 
sources the different branches emptying into the Little Miami, and 
then passed in a northeastern direction to the heads of Paint and 
Clear creeks, thus acquiring from personal observation a definite 
knowledge of the geographical position of the Virginia military dis- 
trict. This hazardous work was performed during the winter of 
1793-4. 

The succeeding winter, 1794-5, was spent by Massie and his faith- 
ful party on an extensive surveying tour, their field of operations 
being on Tod’s fork and up the Miami to the Chillicothe town (now 
in Clark county), thence up Massie’s creek and Caesar’s creek nearly 
to their sources. The party suffered untold hardships, which were 
borne with that spirit of indifference so characteristic of the hardy 
and fearless frontiersmen. The recent defeat of the Indians by 
General Wayne had rendered the savages somewhat passive, and the 
Massie party was not disturbed in its work, though the immediate 
presence of the redskins rendered its stay very precarious. This 
expedition was characterized as the “starving tour,’ rendered more 
serious than the shortage of bread, by reason of the unusually deep 
snow, which prevented the taking of game in sufficient quantities to 
supply the party of twenty-eight men. It is recorded that after a 
three days’ fast, during an exceptionally severe storm, two turkeys 
were killed, which were cooked and divided among the party, and 
eagerly devoured without regard to “pin feathers” or claws. 

Col. John MeDonald was also a member of this party, and closes 
his interesting description of the expedition with the following 
pathetic language: “Only reflect, reader, on the critical situation 
of twenty-eight men, exposed to the horrors of a terrible snow-storm 
in the wilderness, without hut, tent, or covering, and, what was still 
more appalling, without provision, without anv road or even a track 
to retreat on, and nearly a hundred miles from any friendly aid or 
place of shelter, exposed to the truly tremendous and pitiless peltings 
of a storm of four days’ continuance, and you can fancy to yourself 
some faint idea of the sufferings of this party. Although more than 
forty years have passed, I can searcely think of our sufferings. even 
at this length of time, without shuddering.” 

The reader will remember that Massie’s purpose to establish a town 
in the Scioto valley was frustrated in 1795, because of Indian oppo- 
sition, and then was fought the “last battle with Indians on the 
Scioto river.” But his purpose was not abandoned by reason of this, 
for such men as he never yield to discouragements. After the expe- 
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riences previously recorded, General Massie returned to the Scioto 
valley in the early spring of 1796, bringing a numerous party with 
him from the Manchester settlements, some of whom came by water, 
and others over land. They met by agreement at the mouth of Paint 
creek, at a place afterwards known as “Station Prairie.” ‘The par- 
ties who arrived by the water route brought with them a generous 
supply of provisions, farming implements and other articles neces- 
sary to effect a permanent settlement. On the first day of April, 
1796, they landed their goods, commenced building their cabins, and 
prepared to plant a crop. Three hundred acres of rich prairie land 
were quickly subdued and rendered tillable by the willing efforts of 
thirty plowmen, and now the din and bustle of civilization succeeded 
the quiet and stealthy tread of the savage. 

The first cabins of white men erected in the Scioto valley were in 
Scioto, then Ross, county. They were erected by Archibald and 
Thomas McDonald and Josiah Merritt. Next came the settlement 
of the Chenoweths and a few others on the Pe-pee prairie, followed 
by the settlement of Chillicothe. All these settlements were made 
between January 1 and April 30, 1796. There had been a scattered 
hut or two, built by hunters and traders, but these were the begin- 
nings of the first permanent settlements. 

While the settlers were engaged with all zeal in the establishment 
and improvement of their homes, Massie was equally zealous in select- 
ing a site for a town, which had engaged his thoughts since his first 
visit to the Scioto valley. Apparently he had even then conceived 
the idea of making this site his permanent home, as evinced by the 
care taken in the selection, as well as in the later work of laying out 
the town according to some preconceived ideas of beauty and con- 
venience. The site finally chosen evinces superior wisdom as a mili- 
tarv genius, a far-seeing appreciation as to the needs of the colony 
in future vears, and a keen perception of the beautiful in Nature’s 
generous distribution of natural scenery. In the broad and fertile 
valley between the Scioto and Paint creek are some three thousand 
acres of choice land, the bottom being some five miles in length, and 
from one to two miles in width, at the point where the creek and the 
river run nearly parallel with each other. Here General Massie laid 
out the town of Chillicothe, which in a few years became one of the 
most famous localities in the West. The town was prosperous from 
the first, and within the first year of its existence had several stores, 
a tavern, mechanical shops, and—above all—a spirit of thrift and 
industry characteristic of the high class of citizenship which had here 
sought a home. Chillicothe was the ninth territorial town estab- 
lished, its predecessors being, in the order named, Marietta, Colum- 
bia, Cincinnati, Gallipolis, Manchester, Hamilton, Dayton and 
Franklin. 

The Indians were disposed to be peaceful, observing their promises 
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recently spoken at the treaty of Greenville. No trouble whatever 
was experienced with them, except when under the excitement 
induced by the white man’s “fire-water ;” and this very satisfactory 
condition of peaceful associations continued unbroken for many 
years. 

"As the reader is well aware, this was the first settlement within the 
present limits of Ross county. The land upon which it was located 
was originally taken up by General Massie, who was an extensive 
land owner in the Scioto valley. As a means of encouraging people 
to locate at the new town, he proposed to donate: to the first hundred 
settlers two lots each, and this liberal offer was faithfully observed. 
As a further encouragement to settlers, he sold his lands at a very low 
rate, either for cash or on time, hence the worthy poor man had an 
equal chance with his more fortunate brother in the establishment 
of a home in the wilderness. 

A large proportion of the settlers were Virginia soldiers of the 
Revolution, and there was, also, a strong representation of that 
ageressive and progressive class known as Scotch-Irish. These 
hardy pioneers were inured to the hardships, dangers, and privations 
of the frontier by reason of experience during a long term of service 
in the Continental army, or on the van-guard of civilization in Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Thev were a class of intelligent, active and 
provident people, who soon left the impress of their industry upon 
the primitive forest, and attracted others of like character from their 
former homes in other localities. Two vears after the founding of 
Chillicothe the population had increased within the bounds of the 
territory to the extent that the people demanded county organization ; 
and this was done by proclamation of the Territorial governor, 
Arthur St. Clair, on the 20th of August, 1798. 

Freeman’s Journal, printed at Cincinnati by Freeman & Carpen- 
ter, on the date of October 27, 1798, said: “Last Sunday, his Excel- 
leney, Governor St. Clair, returned to this place from a tour up the 
river—he has laid off a new county, which he has given the name of 
ROSS, of which Chillicothe is the county town.” 

The name of ‘Ross” was chosen by the governor in honor of James 
Ross, who was then a prominent politician in Allegheny county, Pa., 
and the Federalist candidate for governor of that commonwealth. 
Ross was the sixth territorial county, wholly or partly within the 
limits of the State, as subsequently defined, Washington, Hamilton, 
Wayne, Adams and Jefferson preceding it. The original territory 
of the county was almost coextensive with the whole of the Scioto 
country, and included much more territory than is now embraced in 
all the counties bordering on it. 

In 1803 Franklin county was set off from the northern part of 
Ross, and the boundary was established near the present town of 
Circleville; but the subsequent erection of Pickaway county estab- 
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lished the northern boundary of Ross where it now is. The erec- 
tion of Scioto and Pike counties narrowed the southern limits, the 
eastern boundary being brought to its present location by the forma- 
tion of the abutting counties of Hocking, Vinton, and Jackson, while 
on the west it was established as at present by the erection of High- 
Tand and Fayette counties. In more recent years it was further 
sought to reduce the area of Ross county by the establishment of 
“Massie” county from portions of Ross, Highland, Pike and Adams, 
a petition to that effect being presented to the legislature in October, 
1840. The enterprise met with some favor, especially as it was 
sought by this movement to honor the memory of the man who had 
accomplished more than any other person in bringing about the then 
existing condition of advanced civilization. But this tardy justice 
was subverted by the belief that the promoters of the scheme were 
prompted by personal motives under cover of the more popular one, 
which appealed to the people. Bainbridge was to have been the seat 
of justice had ‘Massie county” been brought into existence, and the 
active promoters of the enterprise were J. M. Greene, D. C. Carson 
‘and Elijah Rockwell. It will ever remain a cause of just criticism 
that the name of Massie was not thus honored, instead of the distin- 
guished Pennsylvania politician. 

The “forties” seem to have been a crucial period in the maintain- 
ing of the boundaries of the county, since two other efforts were made 
to subdivide the territory—one to establish MeArthur county, with 
South Salem as the county seat—the other to create a county from the 
territory of Ross and adjacent counties near Adelphi, with that town 
as the seat of justice. But further efforts at subdivision proved 
abortive, and the county boundaries have remained undisturbed for 
the greater part of a century. It contains six hundred and fifty- 
eight square miles, and a population of 40,940, according to the cen- 
sus of 1900. 

On the 29th of October, 1798, Governor St. Clair issued a proc- 
lamation directing the qualified electors of the Northwest Territory 
to hold elections for territorial representatives on the third Monday 
of December following. The counties of Washington, Hamilton, 
St. Clair, Knox, Randolph, Wayne, Adams, Jefferson and Ross 
participated in this election, selecting twenty-two representatives. 
Of these Ross county had four, viz.: Thomas Worthington, Elias 
Langham, Samuel Finley and Edward Tiffin. Nathaniel Massie, 
then a resident of Adams county, was elected a representative from 
that district, his associate being Joseph Darlinton. This constituted 
the law-making power of the territory when taken in conjunction 
with a legislative council of five members who were appointed by the 
United States Congress. The legislature, of two houses and twenty- 
seven members, met at Cincinnati, September 16, 1799. Sixteen of 
the twenty-two members of the elective house were residents within 
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the present limits of Ohio, as were, also, three out of the five members 
of the legislative council. Edward Tiffin of Ross county was elected 
to the position of speaker of the house; and here was the beginning 
of the prestige and political prominence which the county attained 
and held for many years in the administration of public affairs. 

The first regular session of the legislature was prorogned by the 
governor, December 19, 1799, and the date of the second session 
fixed as the first Monday in November, 1800. But before this sec- 
ond meeting, Congress, by act of May 7, 1800, set off Indiana terri- 
tory, west of the line of the mouth of Kentucky river ‘and Fort 
Recovery northward. Of the eastern division of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, Chillicothe was designated as the seat of government, and the 
legislature met at this new capitol November 3, 1800, and continued 
until dissolved by the governor December 9th. 

In 1801 a second election was held and the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives arranged in conformity with the new boundaries and new 
counties. Ross county returned four members—Edward Tiffin, 
Thomas Worthington, Elias Langham and Nathaniel Massie. Aly. 
Tiffin was again honored by election to the speakership. The session 
convened on the 24th of November, 1801, continuing until January 
238, 1802, when it adjourned to meet at Cincinnati, or elsewhere. 

The agitation of the question of statehood, begun in the legislature 
in December, 1801, grew in strength, and a contest for supremacy 
was at once launched between Governor St. Clair and his followers 
and those who opposed his scheme to divide the proposed State. Of 
the adverse party, Edward Tiffin, Thomas Worthington, Nathaniel 
Massie, Francis Dunlavy and Jeremiah Morrow were prominent 
leaders who formulated ineans of opposing the scheme, which 
they felt certain was actuated largelv by political motives upon the 
part of the governor. It is unnecessary to go into details regarding 
this controversy further than to state that Thomas Worthington was 
commissioned to go to the national capital and present the claims of 
the faction opposing the governor. While he was so engaged Nathan- 
iel Massie introduced a resolution in the legislature authorizing the 
choosing of a committee to address Congress on the subject of the 
proposed: state government. This met defeat in the house by a vote 
of twelve to five, and it was followed by a resolution, which passed 
the house, providing for taking the census of the Northwest territory 
—the evident intention being to determine the question whether 
there was sufficient population to legalize the organization of two 
states from the territory embraced within the bounds of Ohio. The 
consideration of this measure was postponed by the legislative 
council. At this session it was voted to remove the capital from 
Chillicothe to Cincinnati. 

In the meantime, Worthington was zealous in his efforts at Phila- 
delphia, and was using all his influence to effect the organization. 
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Worthington succeeded in his efforts, and on the 4th of March, 1802, 
a report was made to Congress in favor of authorizing a state conven- 
tion. It was believed that by reason of the sale of half a million 
acres by the government since the census of 1800, and the consequent 
rapid increase in population, the minimum limit of sixty thousand, 
as contemplated in the ordinance of 1787, would be attained, this 
being an increase of fifteen thousand above the census of 1800. It 
was the purpose of this convention to formulate plans for State organ- 
ization and prepare a State constitution. The committees having 
this matter in charge submitted their report to Congress, and on the 
30th of April, 1802, that body passed an act carrying into effect the 
recommendations of the committee. 

It will be remembered that the territorial legislature, in session 
at Chillicothe, had adjourned on the 23d of January, 1802, to recon- 
vene at Cincinnati. But it failed to meet according to adjournment, 
since eight representatives were members of the Constitutional con- 
vention, and all plainly saw that the territorial form of government 
was soon to be supplanted by the State organization. The State con- 
vention met at Chillicothe at the same time the territorial legislature 
should have been in session at Cincinnati. Governor St. Clair, 
defeated, though still hopeful, was courteously permitted to address 
the convention, though not without considerable opposition. Even 
now, though the movement for State organization was fostered and 
-encouraged by Congress, St. Clair strongly urged the postponement 
of the State organization, hoping by his inflammatory address and 
violent opposition to carrying his point. But when the test vote 
was taken St. Clair had but one supporter out of thirty-three mem- 
bers present and voting. For his violent language the governor was 
removed by President Jefferson. On the 29th of November, 1802, 
the constitution of State government was ratified and signed by the 
members of the convention. It was never referred to the people for 
their approbation, but became the fundamental law of the State by 
the act of the convention and approval of Congress; and thus Ohio 
became one of the states of the Federal Union. 

We have cited these events relative to the organization of the State 
with a view to showing the political prominence attained by Ross 
county citizens. We find among the signers of the first constitution 
the following distinguished names from Ross county: Michael 
Baldwin, Edward Tiffin, James Grubb, Thomas Worthington and 
Nathaniel Massie. Edward Tiffin was made president of the con- 
vention and Judge Thomas Scott, also of Chillicothe, was the sec 
retary. 

In the Scioto Gazette of December 18, 1802, appears the official 
proclamation of Jeremiah McLene, sheriff of Ross county, calling 
the first general election under the constitution, and locating the 
polling places throughout the county. It is an interesting old docu- 
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ment, scarcely legible after the lapse of a hundred years. This is 
Volume III, No. 153, “printed at the seat of Government,” by N. 
Willis, “printer to the Honorable Legislature.” The proclamation 
reads as follows: 

‘“‘Whereas the general assembly of the territory Northwest of the 
river Ohio, did, at their second session of the general assembly, begun 
and held at Chillicothe, on Monday, the third day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred, pass a certain act entitled, ‘An act to amend 
an act entitled “An act to ascertain the number of free male inhabi- 
tants of the age of twenty-one, in the territory ‘of the United States 
Northwest of the Ohio,’ and to regulate the election of representa- 
tives for the same;’ whereby it is required that all elections shall be 
by ballot, and that the court of quarter sessions in each county shall, 
at their next general session, to be holden after the first day of May, 
next, lay off and divide their several counties into election districts. 
And, whereas, the court of quarter sessions for Ross county, in con- 
formity to the law of the territory aforesaid, did lay off and divide 
the county of Ross into election districts, as follows, to-wit: Dis- 
trict the first, to include the townships of Lick and Jefferson, the 
election to be held at the house of Solomon Cox, on Salt Lick creek; 
second district to include Green and Pickaway townships, the election 
to be held at the house of Philip Wolf; third district, to include Har- 
rison, Liberty, Franklin and Darby townships, the election to be held 
at the house of James Scott, Esq., in Franklinton; the fourth district 
to include Pee Pee township, the election to be held at the house of 
Richard Chenowith; fifth district to include Scioto township, the 
election to be held at the Court House in Chillicothe; sixth district, 
to include Wayne township, the election to be held at the house of 
Fergus Moore; seventh district to include Paxton township, the elec- 
tion to be held at the house of Christian Platto (Platter?) ; eighth 
district to include New Market township, the election to be held at 
the house of Oliver Ross, New Market. 

“And Whereas, it is required by the constitution for the State of 
Ohio, that all elections shall be by ballot, and conducted in all respects 
as prescribed in the law of the territory before recited; Now, there- 
fore, by virtue of the constitution aforesaid, and a writ of election 
for Ross county aforesaid, to me directed by the president of the con- 
vention, it is required, and the electors are hereby authorized, to 
assemble each in his own district, on the Second Tuesday of January 
next, at the hour of nine o’clock A. M., and then and there to elect, 
according to law, one Governor for the state of Ohio who shall hold 
his office until the first Monday of December, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and five, and until another Governor shall be elected and quali- 
fied to office; two senators and four representatives to serve in the 
general assembly of the State; one sheriff and one coroner, for the 
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county of Ross, to serve until the next election, as prescribed in the 
Constitution of the aforesaid State. 

“Tn testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand at Chillicothe, 
in the county aforesaid, the fourteenth day of December, in the year 
of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and two. 

“Jeremian McLene.” 

In framing the constitution, and in the discussions of public 
questions of vast importance, Ross county statesmen were active, 
aggressive and influential. One of the questions of paramount 
importance in 1802 was that relating to human slavery. A decided 
stand was taken against the recognition of the system; and in oppos- 
ing the introduction of any measures favorable to the admission of 
Ohio as a slave state, none were more zealous than the political 
leaders from Ross county, Edward Tiffin and Thomas Worthington, 
who had each liberated a number of slaves in their old Virginia homes 
and sought to acquire citizenship on soil not contaminated with the 
curse of African slay ery. Because of their great sacrifices for the 
principle of universal freedom, it is reasonable to presume that they 
were especially earnest and zealous in expressing their anti-slavery 
views. But they were not alone. Edward Tiffin, when interviewed 
on the subject on the 23d of August, 1802, expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “The introduction of slavery, were it practicable, I should view 
as the greatest national curse we could entail upon our country.” 
Michael Baldwin, on the 24th of August of the same year, said: 
“There can be nothing more repugnant. to the feelings of a man, not 
hardened in iniquity, than the idea of depriving his fellow of his lib- 
erty, and placing him by force and violence into an abject state of 
slavery and misery.” Thomas Worthington, who, like Tiffin, had 
liberated his slaves before removing from Virginia, and who after- 
ward stood up in the United States senate in behalf of the negro, 
says: ‘TI was decidedly opposed to slavery long before I removed to 
the Territorv—the prohibition of slavery in the Territory was one 
cause of my removal to it. I have uniformly adhered to the same 
opinion, and now believe if slavery be admitted into the country, it 
will be entailing one among the greatest curses on succeeding genera- 
tions.” James Grubb, afterward a member of the constitutional con- 
vention, savs on September 6, 1802: “As to the introduction of 
slavery, I must confess that I am not vet so great a Federalist or 
Aristocrat as to wish its admission. Such a pernicious scheme ought 
to be guarded against in a particular manner, as I conceive it bad 
Nohey. and the. principle cannot be advocated by any person of 
humane or republican sentiments.” On the 18th of September, John 
Hutt bitterly reproves those who favor slavery, and says that they 
wish “to fix a poisonous dose in the very heart of our state, that will 
inevitably produce a lingering disease, consuming the vital flame of 
liberty to all generations.” Nathaniel Massie says: “I believe the 
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introduction of slavery would ultimately prove injurious to our coun- 
try. I am clearly of the opinion that it ought not to be admitted in 
any shape whatever.” We are indebted to the “Centennial Scioto 
Gazette” for the above matter regarding slavery views of Ross county 
men. } 

But while the question of slavery was forever settled by the adverse 
decision of a majority of the Constitutional convention, it was not so 
with the question of negro suffrage. The convention was controlled 
by men from the slave holding states of Virginia and Kentucky, yet 
they were found to be badly divided on this point. One of their own 
leaders, Charles Willing Byrd, a “Virginian of the Virginians,” 
was persistent in his advocacy of the negro’s right to vote. On the 
adoption of the article of the Constitution bearing upon that subject, 
fourteen voted to abolish all race distinctions in the qualifications of 
electors; and on the same day, by a vote of nineteen to fifteen, the 
convention adopted a proviso, ‘That all male negroes and mulattoes, 
now residing in this territory, shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage, if they shall, within six months, make a record of their citizen- 
ship.” By a vote of seventeen to sixteen, the convention refused to 
extend this proviso to the descendants of such negroes and mulattoes 
as shall be recorded. As an index to the division of opinion at that 
time, it may be added that this proviso, on final adoption by the con- 
vention, was stricken out by the casting vote of Edward Tiffin, presi- 
dent of the convention, the vote standing seventeen to seventeen 
without him. This matter is of interest as showing the feeling at 
that time toward the colored race. 

As further indication of the political prominence of the Ross 
county party in shaping the destinies of the future state, it may be 
added that the constitutional convention was the first fruits of their 
great victory. It was their convention. Massie and his fellow Chil- 
licotheans controlled it completely. They had asserted the right of 
the people to govern themselves through their representatives, and in 
a fair field had defeated the paternal policy of their governor and his 
followers. It is but necessary to study the proceedings, through the 
various committees, to discover the iron grip with which they held 
and fully directed the actions of the convention. 

The constitution being adopted, Worthington was commissioned 
to bear the precious document to the national capital to secure the 
approval of Congress. This was formally given by an act passed 
March 38, 1803. The constitution provided for the election of state 
officers and members of the general assembly on the 11th of January, 
1803, and that the general assembly should meet at Chillicothe on the 
first of March following. This was another triumph of the Ross 
county party. Edward Tiffin was chosen governor, while Massie, 
Worthington and Baldwin were elected members of the general assem- 
bly, which was organized by electing Massie president of the senate 
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and Baldwin speaker of the house of representatives. Thomas 
Worthington was chosen as one of the two United States senators, and 
William C reighton, a brother-in-law of Massie and Byrd, was elected 
the first secretary of state, thus beginning a long and useful public 
life. 

This was only a recognition of superior merit, the culminating 
point being reached through the force of the peculiar circumstances 
surrounding the State organization. The very distinguished gentle- 
men whose names have already been written, as well as many others, 
possessed the inherent characteristics which will compel recognition, 
regardless of favoring circumstances. Four governors and five 
United States senators is but a moiety of the political honors awarded 
Ross county. The Ross county governors were Edward Tiffin, 
who served from March 3, 1803, to March 4, 1807; Thomas Worth- 
ington, from December 8, 1814, to December 14, 1818; Duncan 
McArthur from December 18, 1830, to December 7, 1832; and Will- 
iam <Allen, from January 12, 1874, to January 14, 1876. The 
United States senators from Ross county were, from 1803 to 1807, 
Thomas Worthington: from 1807 to 1811, Edward Tiffin; Thomas 
Worthington was re-elected in 1809 and served until 1813, when he 
resigned, his successor being Joseph Kerr, who served the unexpired 
term, or until 1815; W Anan Allen served from 1837 until 1849. 
Allen G. Thurman, reared.at Chillicothe and a resident there for 
forty years, was elected senator while his home was at Columbus, and 
served in 1869 to 1881. 

Local interest in these early political affairs of the county may 
justify a digression by way of explanation as to why there was such 
a feeling of antagonism between Ross county politicians and the Ter- 
ritorial governor, Arthur St. Clair. Briefly stated, the chief execu- 
tive of the Territory was a man of most positive views, obstinate and 
unreasonable under opposition, and devoid of fairness—a mild term 
—in the adjustment of differences. He strongly advocated a division 
of the territory into three states, the minute details of which are unim- 
portant here, except that Ross county, as at present established, would 
have been in two of these states, the Scioto being the proposed bound- 
ary between the eastern and middle state, under he proposed scheme. 

St. Clair was bitterly opposed to the formation of the State as at 
present established, and did everything in his power to defeat the 
purposes of those of different views. Through his influence an act 
was passed by the territorial legislature on the 21st of December, 
1801, as previously mentioned, providing for the division of the ter- 
ritory into three states, according to his pet scheme. In this he was 
joined by one Ross county representative—Elias Langham—whose 
political death-knell was sounded in consequence. Paul Fearing, the 
delegate to Congress, was also one of St. Clair’s followers in advocat- 
ing ‘hie territorial division, and the final establishment of three states 
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instead of one. As is known, Ross county was formed in 1798 from 
territory then embraced in Adams county. These counties stood 
together in opposition to St. Clair; and by some machination, known 
only to politicians, they were deprived of a part of their representa- 
tion in the Territorial Assembly. At the same time (1801) the 
above mentioned act was passed as an expedient fostered by the north- 
western, northern and a few members from the southwestern part of 
the territory—a coalition of forces to curtail the strength and influ- 
ence of the counties which were striving for state government. That 
this scheming engendered a bitter partisan feeling need not be told. 
A vacancy occurred in the Territorial Council by the withdrawal of 
Major Vanderburg. Ross and Adams put forward General Massie 
and Colonel Finley as candidates for the position, knowing that in 
the selection of either they would have an able advocate in that body 
of the general assembly. But the combination against the middle 
counties, in which Langham figured actively, prevented the appoint- 
ment, and placed Mr. Sibley, of Detroit, in the position; hence the 
middle counties had no representation in the Council. With this 
condition of affairs existing, and the official prestige of the governor 
arrayed against the measures advocated by the Chillicothe party, sup- 
plemented by a few other active workers in other localities, they 
entered into the combat, as fully described elsewhere. The partisan 
feeling was so strong against St. Clair that he was even threatened 
with violence; and in the winter of 1801 Thomas Worthington, at the 
risk of his own life, rescued the governor from a mob and assisted 
him to a place of safety. How thoroughly unpopular the governor 
was is illustrated by the following anecdote printed in the Scioto 
Gazette July 2, 1802: “A person from the country arriving in 
town on Wednesday evening last, during the exhibition, ask’d a bye- 
stander the cause of the rejoicing, who was answer'd, that it was in 
consequence of the stamp act, excise law, &c., expiring and being 
burned that evening; why, is that it? savs the honest farmer. I 
thought the governor was dead.” 

The Ross county political leaders of those davs must not be classed 
with revolutionists, or primitive anarchists. On the contrary, they 
were men of high intellectual attainments, cultured in the affairs of 
men, and liberally schooled in the world’s history. They believed in 
the eternal principles of right and justice; and the motives which 
actuated them in their opposition to St. Clair and his followers were 
prompted by a desire for the public welfare and not by personal ani- 
mosity. But it is doubtful if this disposition to “temper justice with 
merey” extended universally to the rank and file of the populace— 
the opposite is indicated in the attempted assault upon St. Clair, 
which was not the only demonstration of that character during the 
early meetings of the Territorial legislature in Chillicothe. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ROSS) COUNTY “BEFORE \1860. 


HE establishment of courts of justice and the installation of 
publ officers was naturally the first work attending the 
organization of Ross county. The first court was known 
as the “court of quarter sessions’—a tribunal which went 

out of existence upon the admission of the State in 1802. Follow- 
ing that event, the supreme court was organized, auxiliary to which 
was the court of common pleas. On the adoption of the second con- 
stitution, March 10, 1851, the district, common pleas, and county 
probate courts assumed jurisdiction. 

On the 11th of October, 1798, Territorial Governor St. Clair 
appointed as justices of the common pleas court, Thomas Worthing- 
ton, James Scott, Samuel Finley, William Patton, Elias Langham, 
James Ferguson, John Guthrey, James Dunlap, Robert Gregg, Isaac 
Davis and Reuben Abrams, authorizing them, or any three of them, 
to hold and keep a court of record, to be styled the ‘‘county court of 
common pleas.” At the same time Edward Tiffin was duly commis- 
sioned and sworn as prothonotary of said court, and authorized to 
keep the seals and records thereof, and Jeremiah McLene was 
appointed sheriff of the county of Ross. 

The first term of the common pleas court began in Chillicothe on 
the fourth Tuesday of December following the appointment of the 
judges, with Worthington, Scott, Finley, Patton and Langham pres- 
ent, and the first cause on trial was the case of Bedford and Mowry 
against William Wylie for damages. The sheriff’s return showed 
that the “defendant could not be found within his bailiwick,” and 
the cause was discontinued. 

The records are silent as to the manner of procuring the first grand 
jury; but on the 27th of December, 1803, the following named per- 
sons began their duties as grand jurors for Ross county: Isaac 
Cook, foreman; Joseph McCoy, William Kerr, James Grubb, 
Thomas Stockton, Thomas McCoy, Hugh Cochran, James Menary, 
William Price, Samuel Heath, John McCoy, Anthony Franklin and 
Nathaniel Pope. Their first official action was the finding of a 
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“tyne bill” against one Phillip Wolfe, for selling liquor “contrary to 
the statute made and provided.” This cause was tried before a petit 
jury consisting of Isaac Brink, Thomas Chenoweth, William Rob- 
erts, James Dailey, Henry Musselman, John O’Dell, Gaspar Bogard, 
John Entrekin, Elisha Rawls, George Frederick, Amos Taylor and 
John B. Boyles. The jury returned averdict of guilty, and Wolfe 
was fined in the sum of twenty-five dollars, and turned over to the 
sheriff until the fine should be paid. And thus the machinery of the 
county was organized, and its working features demonstrated by 
practical test. The machinery of justice included the ‘stocks, pil- 
lorvy and whipping post, whose efficacy in the punishment of crimi- 
nals was demonstrated on numerous occasions from the establishment 
of the courts until 1802, when they were abolished by the State con- 
stitution. 

As mav be readily inferred, the first county buildings were simple, 
and in keeping with their surroundings. The courts were held in 
a small log house erected in 1798, by Reuben Abrams, and stood 
on the corner of Second and Walnut streets. The building was orig- 
inally twenty-four by thirty-six feet, to which was later attached a 
wing of like material, about eighteen bv twenty-four feet. Col. 
Thomas Gibson, auditor of public accounts for the northwest terri- 
tory, occupied one of the lower rooms of the wing as an office, while 
a family oceupied the upper room for a residence. The upper room 
of the main building was fitted up with billiard tables and other 
appliances for the accommodation of those seeking recreation for 
either pleasure or profit. In the lower room of the main building, 
the territorial legislature held its sessions in 1800 and 1801. 

The courts were also held there, and in later vears it was utilized 
as a house of worship by the Presbyterians and Methodists. Per- 
haps no building in the town was emploved for a greater variety of 
purposes, and certainly none was more useful. During the war of 
1812. it was used as a recruiting office and as a general rendezrous 
for United States troops. It was torn down in 1840, when the logs 
were found to be sound, and the roof, of blue ash-shingles, was with- 
out a leak. In December, 1798, the construction of the old stone 
court-house was ordered. The building was tio stories in height 
and surmounted hy a cupola, over which was mounted a gilt eagle, 
standing upon a ball. This structure stood back about fifty feet 
from Paint street, hetween Main street and McCoy's alley. It was 
finished in 1801, entirely at the expense of the county, though it 
served for hoth State and county purposes as long as Chillicothe 
remained the seat of the State government. But it was found to be 
insufficient to accommodate both branches of the legislature, and a 
brick addition was erected twenty feet south of the stone structure, 
fronting on a line with Main street. The two bnildings were con- 
nected hy a covered walk, and the Senate met in the brick building, 
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and the House of Representatives in the court house proper. In 
1852, this building, which fifty vears before, had accommodated the 
legislature of the State, was deemed inadequate for the county’s -pur- 
poses, and a new and modern structure was erected at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars. It was completed and furnished in 1858, 
and has since undergone material improvements at a cost of many 
thousands of dollars. 

The first county jail was an unpretentious affair, built of brick, 
two stories high, and stood on the southwest corner of the public 
square. It was soon found to be insecure, as the prisoners frequently 
burrowed through its walls, and made their escape. It was sold, 
and the material removed to the northeast corner of High and Arch 
streets and rebuilt by Thomas Braden, and used, first as a hotel, 
then as a brewery, and finally as a private residence. In 1827, the 
old stone jail was built on the site of the present prison. The pres- 
ent structure was commenced in 1877, and is a model of strength and 
utility, being provided with all modern necessities for the safe keep- 
ing of criminals. 

The worthy poor received early attention, not only through offi- 
cial sources, but through the magnanimitv of a public spirited and 
philanthropic citizen, James Dunlap, who, about 1810, donated a 
tract of two hundred and fifty acres to the county for the establish- 
ment of a county poor house and farm. Upon this land, a two story 
frame house was erected, which stood until no self-respecting pauper 
would care for protection under its roof. 

It is not definitely known when the first subdivisions of the county 
were made. There were, originally, but nine townships, and these 
were later almost wholly eliminated bv the transfer of territory on 
the organization of other counties. The first townships were estab- 
lished at a very early date—probably before the county was formally 
organized. The first townships constituted for civil purposes. were 
Lick, Green, Pee Pee, Paxton, Scioto, Jefferson, Pickaway, Wayne 
and New Market. But in the call for the first gubernatorial elec- 
tion, it is noticed that Sheriff MeLene included the townships of 
Harrison, Liberty, Franklin and Darby, in addition to the above, 
and located one election precinct for all, as appears on another page. 
As early as 1803, two more townships, viz.: Concord and Union, were 
established: for, on the 10th of Mav, of that vear, Renben Abrams, 
William Patton and Felix Renick, associate judges of Ross county, 
met at the court house to establish and regulate boundaries of town- 
ships. and to designate polling places for the electors in each. They 
reported the eleven townships previously named. Several of these 
were absorbed by other counties, New Market being now in High- 
land county. Pee Pee in Pike county, and Pickaway in the county 
of similar name. Some of the other townships extended beyond the 
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present boundaries of Ross county. In the following chapters his- 
tories are given of each township in the present county. 

The selection of the site of Chillicothe, and the early efforts 
toward the building of a city, are treated in an earlier chapter, and 
repetition is unnecessary in this connection. Though there was a 
considerable settlement made on the town site during the four months 
following the landing of the first settlers, the town was not formally 
laid out until August, 1796. The original plat of the town contained 
two hundred and sixty-nine outlots. The latter contained four 
acres, practically in the form of a square; while the inlots, with few 
exceptions, were six rods frontage, by twelve rods in depth, with 
alleys between abutting lots. This arrangement made the squares 
or blocks of about four hundred feet frontage, and these are bounded 
by streets of unusual width, ranging from four rods to six. It is 
interesting to note that the course of these streets was marked by 
blazed trees, the virgin forest being as yet undisturbed by the ax of 
civilization. 

It is not possible to produce a complete and accurate list of names 
of the first settlers; but in manuscript left by Judge Thomas Scott, 
the following names appear as among those who sought a home here 
in the spring of 1796; Joseph McCoy, Benjamin and William Rod- 
gers, David Shelby, James Harrod, Henry Bazil, Reuben Abrams, 
William Jamison, James Crawford, Samuel, Anthony and Robert 
Smith, Thomas Dick, William and James Kerr, George and James 
Kilgore, John Brown, Samuel and Robert Templeton, Ferguson 
Moore, William Nicholson and J. B. Finley. The last named was a 
son of Rev. Robert W. Finley, who was one of the original proprie- 
tors of the enterprise, but did not join the colony until the spring of 
1797. His son, James B. Finley, was a lad of about fifteen years 
when he accompanied the Massie party into the wilderness. He 
later became a prominent pioneer minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church, and was a volunteer preacher among the Indians in the 
Scioto valley. It is probable that all the adults named above became 
owners of lots under the liberal donation policy of General Massie, 
and no doubt most of them became actual residents of the town. Dun- 
ean MeArthur, and his friend Michael Thomas, were among the first 
to avail themselves of Massie’s generous proposition to donate an’ 
inlot and an outlot, each, to the first hundred settlers. Their lots 
were adjoining, and located on the south side of Water street, where 
they erected a tent, exactly on the line, and each slept on his own 
property. 

John McCoy, who subsequently located on a farm in Union town- 
ship, cut down the first tree, and Benjamin Rodgers cut off the first 
log after the town was laid out. Myr. MeCoy also finished the first 
cabin in the place and thus achieved the honor of establishing the first 
house on the city plat. James Keder, an Irishman, commenced the 
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first cabin, but was forestalled in completion. Joseph McCoy was 
the first merchant, and Thomas McCoy opened the first tavern in 
1796. His early competitors in the business were Joseph Tiffin and 
Thomas Gregg. The first marriage was that of George Kilgore and 
Elizabeth Cochran, as appears in another chapter. ‘The first load 
of bar iron brought to the town was conveyed here by Thomas James 
in 1798, in the manner prescribed for all pioneer accessions to the 
new territory. The first white child born in Chillicothe was Mar- 
get, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John McCoy, born June 8, 1797. The 
postofiice was established in 1799, and Joseph Tiffin, brother of 
Edward Tiffin, was appointed postmaster, and held the office for 
twenty years. Chillicothe became the capital of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory in 1800, and so continued as capital of the Territory or State, 
with an intermission of two years, until 1816, when Columbus 
became the permanent capital of the State. (The sessions of 1810-11 
and 1811-12 were held at Zanesville.) Dr. Edward Tiffin and his 
wife were the first Methodists to locate in the Scioto valley. Dr. Tif- 
fin was a local preacher of that church. 

The “Scioto Gazette” began its career, under the editorial man- 
agement of Nathaniel Willis, on the 25th of April, 1800. It has 
continued its life of activity and usefulness from that far-away day 
to the present, growing in popularity and strength as the “centuries” 
roll by. The Worthington mills on the north fork of Paint creek, 
embracing a saw mill and grist mill, were the first mills in the valley 
which were established with a view to permanence and utility. 

In 1801 the settlers along the west side of the Scioto, from Chilli- 
cothe to its mouth, were Joseph Kerr, Hugh Cochran, Joseph Camp- 
bell, the Johnsons, James Crawford, the Kirkpatricks, the Chandlers, 
Beshongs, Montgomeries, Mountzes, Fosters, Pancakes, Davises, 
Chenoweths, Sargents, Downings, Combses, Barneses, Uttses, Noels, 
Lueases, and Swavnes. On the east side of the Scioto (though 
not in Scioto township), were the Noels, Thompsons, Marshalls, 
McQuarks, the Millers, Bovlstons, Talbotts, Mustards, Clarks, the 
Claypools, Renicks, Harnesses, and others. These are names well 
known in the history of the county and city; and, when taken in con- 
nection with the list of first settlers, as recorded elsewhere, renders 
the record quite complete and comprehensive. ‘The early settlers of 
the various townships are mentioned in connection with the locality 
in which they located. 

The early years of Chillicothe were uneventful, save in a political 
sense, and every energy was directed towards the development of the 
town and its environments. It sought the dignity of incorporation 
under the jurisdiction of the Territorial government, and this honor 
was accorded to it on the 4th of January, 1802; and the town govern- 
ment was organized by the appointment of the following off- 
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cers: Samuel Finley, Edward Tiffin, James Ferguson, Alexander 
McLaughlin, Arthur Stewart, John Carlisle and Reuben Abrams, 
members of the select council; Everhard Harr, assessor; Isaac Brink, 
supervisor ; William Wallace, collector, and Joseph Tiffin, town mar- 
shal. The first mayor of Chillicothe was Judge Levin Belt, a native 
of Maryland. The first tavern keeper’s' license was issued in 1798, 
William Rodgers, Joseph Tiffin, William Lamb and Joseph Patton 
being the recipients of this authority from the court of quarter ses- 
sions. In the same year Thomas Gregg was licensed. To be sure 
they were not modern “hotels” nor did they aspire to be such, either 
in name or other designation. ‘The Red Lion,” “Green Tree,” 
“Golden Lamb,” “Anchor” and “Bell” were good enough, with the 
invariable suffix “House,” following the name, in a gorgeous sign 
swinging from the sign post. We had “Inns” and ‘Taverns’ then; 
but no illustrious name was used to give prestige, or to draw custom. 

The old log court house which had sheltered the Territorial legis- 
lators, and served other purposes not so laudable, was considered 
insufficient, and in 1798 began the agitation for a stone building 
more in keeping with the dignity of the occupants. The stocks and 
pillory were already in operation. In 1800, a tax of twelve hundred 
dollars was ordered to be levied for the purpose of building a court 
house and jail, and Thomas Worthington was authorized to adver- 
tise in the “Scioto Gazette” for contracts for the building. The con- 
tract was let to Major William Rutledge, a Revolutionary soldier, and 
the construction proceeded under the direction of Everhard Harr, 
John Collett, Elias Langham, Thomas Worthington and William 
Chandler, as superintendents of the building. Rutledge quarried the 
stone in the vicinitv. The carpenter work was done by William 
Guthrie. When completed and occupied in 1801, the building was 
an imposing structure, two stories high, with a tall cupola sur 
mounted by an eagle weather vane. This “bird of liberty” is still 
preserved in the city library, though the old building was sue- 
ceeded by a new one in 1853. This house sustains a historic rela- 
tion, both to the Territory and the State; for in it was formed the 
constitution of the State of Ohio, and it also sheltered the first legis- 
lature, as it did several succeeding ones. f 

In commemoration of these events, and the historic interest whith 
centers about the old site, it is proposed to insert a bronze tablet in 
front of the new court house to mark the site of the old building. 
This will occur, as a public demonstration, on the 29th of November, 
1902, as the centennial celebration of the adoption of the State con- 
stitution. 

On the 20th of March, 1802, the Select Council organized and 
appointed its own officers, as provided for in the act of incorporation, 
and Edward Tiffin was appointed president: Samuel Finley, treas- 
urer; Thomas Scott, secretary; William S. Hutt, supervisor, and 
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Caleb Armentage, town marshal. The first market house was estab- 
lished this year, an institution which came into existence through 
popular subscriptions. It was located at the head of Paint street, 
running south to the alley, and was a long low-roofed building, open 
at the sides, the structure sustained by posts resting on brick pillars. 
It did service until 1815. 

The recital of difficulties between Ross county politicians and Gov- 
ernor St. Clair, growing eut of the latter’s opposition to State organi- 
zation, the public censure which he incurred, and attempted violence 
to his person, is fully presented in another chapter. It will, there- 
fore, be sufficient to add that Chillicotheans were violently opposed to 
the territorial methods of raising revenues, and characterized the 
scheme as the “oppressive and odious internal taxes, the detestable 
off-spring of the equally detested reign of John Adams;” and when 
the provisions of the act lapsed bv reason of limitation, on the 30th 
of June, 1802, they immediately proceeded to burn the odious docu- 
ment, amid great rejoicing and speechmaking. The United States 
Gazette, which promulgated the acts, was placed in a huge bonfire 
with the same ardor which had characterized the Revolutionary 
ancestors at the Boston Tea Party. 

The first banking institution in Chillicothe was incorporated on 
the 18th of February, 1808, and was known as the Bank of Chilli- 
cothe. Samuel Finley, William McFarland and John Carlisle were 
appointed to take temporary charge of the institution pending the 
election of a board of directors. In 1810, some of the legislators of 
the northern districts evidently became jealous of Chillicothe’s grow- 
ing prominence, and voted to remove the seat of government to Zanes- 
ville. The pretext for this action was based on the allegations of 
the movers, that Chillicothe society was too seclusive; that members 
were not entertained in the homes of the first familes with the cor- 
dialitv and hospitality which the legislative solons thought com- 
mensurate with their importance. But, whatever the cause, the 
capital was removed, and remained at Zanesville during two sessions, 
when it was returned to Chillicothe to await the completion of a per- 
manent capital at Columbus. But the progress of the city’s commer- 
cial industries was not retarded in the least by the removal of the 
capital. It was a bustling, thriving town, employing no less than 
sixty keel-boats in transferring the products of the rich valley from 
this “port” to the southern markets, while trains of pack-horses, with 
their drivers and jingling bells, followed the trails to and from the 
eastern markets, with the regularity of inanimate machines. All 
was busy life and business activity. 

British aggressions and violations of international laws had 
attracted the attention of the public press for years prior to the dec- 
laration of war in 1812. The Chillicothe Gazette had editorially 
assailed the “mother country” as early as 1800, particularly on the 
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point of impressing our seamen into the British service while sailing 
on the high seas. But with the dawning of 1812, the climax came. 
With the revolutionary heroes who had already crossed swords with 
British soldiers as exemplars, their sons imbued with the patri- 
otic fire of their heroic ancestors, it is not strange that Chillicothe 
promptly assumed martial array. But the first volunteers from this 
section were enrolled under the call of Governor Meigs, in response 
to a request from General Hull, that he be furnished a guard for a 
pack train about to start from Urbana to Detroit. On the 20th of 
April, 1812, Col. James Denny called a meeting on the Pickaway 
plains, and Maj. Joseph Campbell, an old Revolutionary soldier, is 
credited with being the first to offer his services. He was followed 
by Major John Boggs, and Richard Douglas. Duncan MeArthur 
was then major-general of militia, but announced his willingness to 
lay aside official toga, and carry a “firelock” if necessary. John 
Boggs, a major of militia, did not hesitate to enter the ranks as a 
private. Others in high official places, or in lucrative business 
promptly laid aside personal interests, often at great financial sacri- 
fice, shouldered their “firelocks’’ and went out to meet the “red coats.” 
In the various township histories appear the names of the men who 
thus promptly responded to their country’s call, and something of 
their heroic services and gallant achievements. The most thrilling 
experience, perhaps, was that of General McArthur and his brave 
and self-sacrificing officers and men, on their invasion of Canada, and 
their success in destroying the British base of supplies, dispersing or 
capturing the Canadian militia who confronted them and making a 
safe return to their homes. <A general rendezvous was established 
at the corner of Second and Walnut streets, in a double building of 
hewed logs, a building whose practical usefulness was demonstrated 
on many occasions in the early davs. There soldiers were enlisted, 
assigned, and schooled in the preliminary drill. It is stated that 
enlistments of able bodied men were so nearly universal as to render 
the cultivation of the fields in some townships well nigh impossible. 
As far as possible, the names of soldiers from the different townships 
are presented in the special history of those townships; hence a repro- 
duction here would be a useless waste of time and space. 

During the progress of the war, Chillicothe was made a post of 
imprisonment for British prisoners captured by our troops. At one 
time about six hundred “red coats” were confined within “Camp 
Bull” under and in conformity with the law of nations. The com- 
missioned officers were allowed their liberty under certain restric- 
tions, upon giving their individual paroles of honor. The restric- 
tions related, principally, to the close observance of the conditions 
respecting correspondence, or other means of giving information to 
the British authorities. The non-commissioned and privates were 
not admitted to parole, hence their imprisonment became irksome, 
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and they concocted a plan of making their escape to the Canadian 
line, by overpowering the guard, seizing arms, devastating the town, 
and then starting on their homeward trip. This scheme was divulged 
by two British officers who had been let into the secret, and who 
thought concealment inconsistent with the conditions of their paroles. 
While this action was hardly consistent with the general attitude of 
the British soldiery towards the United States at that time, it is, 
nevertheless, so recorded in ‘““Howe’s History of Ohio.” 

Following the disclosure of this effort to escape, the prisoners were 
transferred to Limestone (now Maysville), Kentucky, where the 
natural conditions were more favorable to their detention. After 
the removal of the British prisoners, Camp Bull, which was located 
about a mile above Chillicothe, on the Scioto, was the scene of two 
military executions which aroused public sympathy for the con- 
demned, and reproach against the stringent laws which enforced the 
act. Gen. Duncan McArthur was the commandant of the Eighth 
military district, and, in the discharge of his official duties, it became 
mecessary to use stringent measures to prevent desertions. The Sec- 
retary of War had issued positive commands to subordinates, to 
strictly enforce the penalty for desertion. To the civilian, remote 
from the scene of battle, and the hardening and demoralizing influ- 
ences of war, the execution of a deserter seems cruel and barbarous; 
but when confronted face to face with the awful possibilities which 
may result from one man’s treachery, cowardice or disloyalty, the 
case presents a different aspect. The newspapers of the time fully 
justified General McArthur in his action, though the executions were 
the theme of public censure among the thoughtless and inconsiderate. 
“The penalty of treason is death ;” and we cannot conceive of a more 
treasonable act than a soldier’s desertion in the presence of the enemy, 
or when guarding them as prisoners. The oft told story of how the 
men were placed, the number of cartridges used, and the number of 
executioners who fired the fatal shots, is a matter of little concern, 
since all military executions for desertion are brought about in the 
same manner, and in accordance with the prescribed rules of war. 

Four men were executed at one time, and a fifth one suffered death 
in a similar manner a few days later. The latter, it is stated, was a 
witness to the execution of his four comrades, and was familiar with 
all the horrid details, as well as the deed which had cost them their 
lives. But, in utter disregard of his own solemn oath, and the severe 
vet just laws of his country, he deserted his post when guarding pris- 
oners of war, and thus set at defiance the authority of the government 
he had sworn to defend. The offense was so flagrant and the inten- 
tion so self-apparent, that, had the commanding officer been endowed 
with discretionary power, there was no room for the exercise of clem- 
ency. 

“Putnam’s History of Ross County” gives the names of thirty-eight 
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commissioned officers, three non- -commissioned, and two hundred and 
fifty-three privates, as Ross county’s contribution to the service in the 
war of 1812. 

Following is a list of the commissioned officers in this war as given 
in Putnam’s History of Ross County: 

Gen. McNeary, Gen. Harrod, Gen. James Menary, Col. John 
MeDonald, Col. A. Hagler, Col. William Johnston, Col. William 
Clark, Lieut.-Col. M. E. Peterson, Major Calloway, Major Engle, 
Maj. John Boggs, Maj. Abraham Lewis, Maj. John Willet, Maj. 
Jacob Mevers, Maj. John Putnam, Chap. David Jones, Chap. Ben- 
jamin Grimes, Sure. Samuel MeAdow, Capt. John Sample, Capt. 
Joseph Roekhold, Capt. William Stockton, Capt. Clement Brown, 
Capt. Daniel Kershner, Capt. Johu Patterson, Capt. William Keyes, 
Capt. Jacob Rhinehart, Capt. Philip Mencil, Capt. Abram Moore, 
Capt. H. Mallon, Capt. Robert Ifoddy, Capt. Zach Taylor, Capt. 
Daniel Hare, Capt. David Elliott, Capt. James Miner, Capt. Henry 
Brush, Lieut. William Beach, Ensign John Stockton, Lieut. Will- 
iam Clawson, Lieut. Thomas Arthurs, Lieut. George Stanhope. 

The term of service was of short duration, and many of the enlisted 
men never left the State, while a few saw active service ‘“‘at the 
front.’ But the threatening attitude of the Indians rendered neces- 
sarv a strong frontier enard, and Hull’s surrender necessitated a 
second call for troops for this purpose. 

The old market house was superseded by a new one in 1815, and 
this vear the first citv ordinance was published in the newspapers. 
The Farmers’ Mechanics and Merchants’ Bank was established in 
1815, with J. P. Fessenden as cashier. John Woodbridge was cash- 
ier of the Bank of Chillicothe at that time. The court house bell 
was designated as the official fire alarm, and a ringer was employed 
by the council. Four hundred dollars was appropriated in this vear 
for street cleaning and improvements, and this was reduced to six dol- 
lars the sueceeding vear, because of public censure for extravagance! 

A toll bridge was constructed across the Scioto in 1815, the ecom- 
pany owning it being Humphrey Fullerton, John Carlisle, John 
MeLandburg, Joseph and J. M. Miller. The rates of toll were as 
follows: ‘Each footman, six and a quarter cents; horse and rider, 
twelve and a half cents: wagon, or four wheeled cart drawn by four 
horses or oxen, ineluding driver, fiftv cents; each cart, sled or s Sse 
two horses, twenty-five cents: each head of neat cattle, three cents 
each hog or sheep, one cent: all public mails and United States means 
free.” The construction of the bridge was authorized by the legisla- 
ture, by special enactment. on the 15th of October, 1815; and this 
body also approved the toll list and authorized its continuance until 
1840. But in 1827 the county commissioners purchased it for the 
use of the county. In 1839 the Zanesville and Mavsville Turnpike 
company came into nominal possession and built the third covered 
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span at the northend. By reason of some technical error in transfer, 
the bridge again caine into possession of Ross county in 1865. In 
1886 a new iron bridge was placed on its site, and ‘the old wooden 
structure which had served the people for seventy-five years became 

"a thing of the past. The location of this bridge was designated as 
at a point on the Scioto where the road from Chillicothe to Lancaster 
crosses that stream. 

In 1823 the common school system of the State had its inception ; 
and the first agitation of the canal question was commenced in the 
previous year, while 1822 and 1823 are memorable as the period of 
an epidemic of chills and fever in the city and surrounding country. 
On the 29th of January, 1825, the canal bill was passed by the 
legislature, largely through the influence of .Thomas Worthington, 
who was then in the State senate. This was an occasion long remem- 
bered as the crowning event in the commercial history of Chillicothe, 
and was celebrated with a public demonstration, terminating in a 
banquet, speech-naking and other evidences of the people’s approval. 

The lottery craze seems to have reached its zenith about this time, 
though the scheme had been popular for many vears, and received 
the approval and hearty encouragement of the best people. As early 
as 1807 commissioners were appointed by the legislature to supervise 
a lottery to raise twelve thousand dollars for the improvement of the 
banks of the Scioto at Chillicothe, and to establish a ferry across the 
_-river at that point. The commissioners appointed were Samuel 
Finley, Duncan MeArthur, Isaac Cook, William Creighton, John 
Carlisle, Joseph Kerr, George Renick, Nathaniel Massie, and Nathan- 
iel Willis. Lotteries were started for any purpose demanding ready 
cash, and it is said that some churches were materially assisted in 
building through the influence of this “game of chance.” Times 
have changed, and the enterprise, which then received legislative 
sanction and universal recognition, is now made a criminal offense 
against the public welfare, and its literature barred from the United 
States mails. In the vear 1827 occurred the death of Thomas Worth- 
ington, one of the founders of the State of Ohio, its fifth governor, 
and first United States senator, being twice elected to the last named 
position. 

This vear was characterized by a second epidemic, this time in the 
form of malarial fever which was prevalent over the entire southern 
part of the State. The “Gazette” stated that there were “but few 
families that were not afflicted.” This universal sickness resulted 
in the adoption of drastic sanitary measures in Chillicothe and the 
inauguration of a general system of drainage and purification. The 
dam across the Scioto, near where the Moka street bridge now is, was 
found to be the principal cause of the trouble, owing to the stagnant 
water which it backed up opposite the town. The owners of the dam 
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were indicted, tried, and, upon conviction, were ordered to lower the 
‘dam. ; 

As appears in another chapter, the question of African slavery 
early engaged the attention. of Ross county people. But the solution of 
the problem, ‘what ‘will you do with the ‘niggers,’ ” was one not easily 
answered. Some Abolitionists favored the colonization plan, and 
this solution to the perplexing question had many followers through- 
out the State. Chillicothe, and thinking men of Ross county, had 
their share in the work. They proposed to send the free negroes to 
Africa, and to purchase those in slavery, and also to send them to the 
republic of Liberia, thus evading the much mooted question of social 
equality and intermarriages of the races. On the 27th of April, 
1827, the “Chillicothe Colonization Society’? was founded with the 
purpose above stated in view. Edward Tiffin was the first president; 
Samuel Finley, first vice-president; Anthony Walke, second vice- 
president; John Bailhache, third vice-president; Samuel Williams, 
corresponding secretary ; William Steele, recording secretary; T. V. 
Swearingen, treasurer; Rey. William Simmons, Rev. William 
Graham, Rev. Joseph Claybaugh, Rev. John Ferree, Rev. J. P. Baus- 
man, Messrs. Moses Levi, Nathaniel Sawyer, George R. Fitzgerald, 
Robert Kercheval, Samuel Atkinson, D. W. Hern, and J. T. Worth- 
ington, managers. This formidable organization existed with vary- 
ing degrees of success (on the rostrum) until the civil war put a 
quietus on further discussion as to the purchasing theory, and public 
sentiment and the usefulness of the black man have demonstrated the 
folly of the colonization scheme. 

On the 9th of August, 1829, occurred the death of Edward Tiffin, 
the first governor of the great commonwealth of Ohio, and a man 
whose usefulness and popularity were second to none. Few men of 
his time have been more successful in the achievement of political 
honors, nor had any been more worthily bestowed. Whether as a 
statesman, friend, neighbor, or passing acquaintance, he was always 
the same upright, dignified and honorable citizen. His death was 
keenly felt by the people of Chillicothe where the most of his event- 
ful life had been spent. 

The crowning event in the early history of Chillicothe was the 
completion of the Ohio and Erie Canal to the city. The people had 
looked forward to this event with the firm conviction that the beauti- 
ful little city would then take on a new lease of life and business activ- 
ity, and soon become an extensive manufacturing center. In this they 
were only partially correct, though the advent of this public thorough- 
fare. which connected the great lakes and the eastern markets with 
the interior of the State, was a wonderful stimulus to business inter- 
ests. The people had been enthusiastic supporters of the enterprise, 
and when DeWitt Clinton came to the town on his way to throw the 
first shovelful of earth in the opening of the mammoth ditch, he 
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was royally received, feted and banqueted. In the spring of 1831 
the excavations were finished to Chillicothe ; the dam across the Scioto 
was nearly completed, and the aqueduct over Paint creek was well 
under way. The canal was an assured fact, and the “Gazette” says 
that “never before had building been so lively.” 

On Monday, August 29, 1831, two canal boats came down as far 
as Circleville, and there was inaugurated an expedition to that place 
to see the novel craft. Various preliminary ‘‘cruises’’ were made to 
within a short distance of Chillicothe; but on the 22d of October the 
crowning event occurred. The opening of the canal was celebrated 
with great jubilation. It was the greatest event which had yet 
occurred in the history of the city. It was hard to believe that a 
public waterway was thus established through which merchandise 
and passengers could be transferred from Chillicothe to New York 
and intermediate points with scarcely a change! 

If the reader in modern times will but consider that at the time 

covered by this recital there was not a railroad in Ohio, and electric- 
ity was onlv recognized as an agent of destruction ; while the telephone 
and other modern inventions which we use today with that careless- 
ness of possession and use, which seems to assume that they have 
always existed, were undreamed of, he will better understand why the 
canal came to the people of Chillicothe as a most important innova- 
tion. 
- It isa matter of interest to note that Chillicothe paid to the canal 
company during the first month after opening the sum of $1,353.49 
in freight tariffs, besides sending out to various points fifteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one passengers. 

But the advent of railroads in later vears deprived the old canal 
of its former prestige and usefulness, and it is now an open question 
whether it shall not be entirely abandoned and the State’s support 
withdrawn. 

The Chillicothe Female Seminary was established in 1832 and did 
valuable service for many vears. Many of the most prominent citi- 
zens of the place were enrolled among the boards of trustees; but the 
establishment of the free schools crippled its efficiency, and the city 
high school finally accomplished its ruin. The property has been 
absorbed by the school district for the public use, and in 1901 was 
built on the site of the old seminary the present handsome high school 
building. 

Under the eall of Governor Lucas, in 1835, two companies of 
mounted riflemen were organized and sent out from Chillicothe to 
settle the boundary troubles with Michigan. One company of fifty- 
seven men was under the command of Capt. D. C. Carson; R. P. 
Jones being first lieutenant and R. Sleusman was second lieutenant, 
with S. Rockhold, cornet. The other company, comprising forty 
men, was under command of Capt. J. Robinson, with D. Cunning- 
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ham and T. Earl first and second lieutenants respectively, and W. 
Cochran, cornet. A company of fifty-mine men was also organized 
at Frankfort and vicinity, with J. Ferrell, captain; C. Schlegel, first 
lieutenant, and J. Harper, second lieutenant. J. Blackford was the 
cornet. 

In March, 1838, Chillicothe left the ranks of incorporated towns 
and was dignified with the title of city. » The population in that year 
was five thousand. Its banks represented a capital stock of half a 
million dollars. The pork-packing industry, then flourishing, aggre- 
gated fifty thousand barrels, while forty thousand cattle and fifty 
thousand hogs were driven or shipped from the ‘city to other markets. 
The mills were turning out over five hundred barrels of flour daily, 
and three hundred thousand bushels of corn were shipped from the 
county. During the building season of 1838 many of the old wooden 
structures along Paint street were replaced with brick buildings more 
in keeping with the dignity of the voung city. Street grading was 
prosecuted vigorously, while sidewalks and shade trees received the 
attention their importance demanded. In March, 1839, the new city 
council passed the first street paving ordinance, and thus the good 
work went merrily on. 

On the 28th of April, 1839, occurred the death of Gen. Duncan 
MeArthur, and another of Chillicothe’s honored citizens was laid to 
rest. The occasion was one of universal bereavement which took 
shape in the form of a mass meeting of the people who assembled to 
offer expressions of condolence on the death of their distinguished 
fellow townsman. George Renick presided, and appointed as a com- 
mittee on resolutions James S. Worthington, Richard Douglass, Allen 
Murphy, Henry Brush, Thomas James, John MeCoy, John Wood- 
bridge and Mr. Carlisle. During this year the State Agricultural 
society held its first meeting in Chillicothe. It offered in premiums 
the munificent sum of two hundred and twenty-one dollars! 

The campaign of 1840 was the political event in the history of 
Chillicothe. As may be inferred from the preceding statement, the 
political sentiment was largely with the ‘Tippecanoe and Tvler too” 
party, and the enthusiasm took form, first, in attending a monster 
demonstration at Columbus, where General Harrison was the central 
figure. Four passenger boats on the canal had been chartered to 
convey the excursionists to Columbus on the 19th of February. But 
these were not enough, and two others were impressed into the service. 
The Citizens’ Band headed the procession of boats, while many peo- 
ple went to the capital city by private conveyances or in stage 
coaches. This meeting so enthused the Chillicothe crowd that they 
determined to do something themselves. After a conference with 
General Harrison they found that his time was taken until September. 
That was too long to wait! Committees were appointed and arrange- 
ments made for raising a log cabin on the 16th of Mav. When the 
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time arrived they raised it. The Twin township delegation brought 
in a Buckeve eabin, drawn by six horses, and outside the eabin was 
a barrel of hard cider, with an accommodating gourd near by. A 
coon skin was nailed on the wall and a live coon ‘gamboled on the roof. 
James Cutright, of Springfield township, brought in two flag poles, 
each eighty-one feet long, and each represented aly a single “pole. A 
The [Kingston delegation brought a canoe thirty feet long. Since it 
was the “Gazette,” the leading organ of the party in this section of 
the State, which first suggested the famous “Log cabin” as the 
emblein of the campaign, and also suggested the raising of log ee 
for meeting places, it was only proper that Chillicothe should ‘ 
the pace.” The cabin raised on this occasion was forty by ae 
five feet and would comfortably seat a thousand people! According 
to modern ideas of the primitive log cabin, this one was slightly over- 
grown. But its capacity was nothing compared to the family it wa 
expected to accommodate. After the raising of the cabin and flag 
poles and doing other preliminary work, including the eating of a 
dinner served at the market house by the ladies of the citv, the meet- 
ing adjourned to await coming events. In this case the “coming 
events” assuredly ‘cast their shadows before them.” This prelim- 
inarv celebration simply whetted the appetite of the people, and pre- 
pared the way for the largest and most enthusiastic political meeting 
ever held in Ross county. This is no disparagement of the political 
interest of all parties in the county from the organization to the pres- 
ent day; but an effort, rather, to show that this occasion was pre-emi- 
nentlv ahead of all others. The time fixed for the final demonstration 
was on the 16th, 17th and 18th of September, and in the light of this 
effort all others paled into insignificance. There were delegations 
from distant states, Louisiana, Kentucky, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. Almost every county in Ohio was represented with 
delegations. Speakers occupied every available location, one at the 
court house, another at the market house, one on the deck of a canal 
boat, and several others on street corners, all speaking at once, vet it 
was estimated that forty thousand people assembled at Sugar Grove 
to hear General Harrison. The entertainment of this vast crowd 
taxed the city to its utmost capacity. The thousands of strangers 
were greeted with that whole-hearted hospitalitv which has made 
Chillicothe famous in all time, and each housekeeper in the town 
vied with her neighbors in attention to the culinary department, now 
so seriously taxed. Universal good feeling prevailed throughout the 
congested period, and everybody had a good time. Every house was 
dose open, including many whose Sccupants were of the opposite 
political faith. Young men slept on porches, in barns and vacant 
houses, while the elderly men and ladies were accommodated inside. 
On this occasion the ladies of the city presented General Harrison 
with a cane cut on the battlefield of Tippecanoe where he won distin- 
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guished honors as a military officer. John Carlisle delivered the pre- 
sentation speech, to whieh the General responded feelingly and 
appropriately. The ladies concerned in this gift were Jane McCoy, 
Eleanor Worthington, Jane M. Evans, Margaret McLandburg, Eliza 
and Ann Creighton, Eliza Carlisle, Nancy Waddle, Rebecca M. Orr, 
and Reuhama Irvine. 

The most voracious appetite would tender its resignation were we 
to give an account of the mountains of food consumed during those 
eventful three days; but at the risk of procuring a satisfactory sub- 
stitute, the authentic figures are here repeated, these having reference 
only to meals served at the market house: Bread, twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds; sheep, seventy-five; bacon, eighty sides; hams, thirty- 
eight; chickens, uncounted; corn meal, six bushels; potatoes, two 
hundred bushels ; beeves, twenty-one ; calves, three ; turkeys, eighteen ; 
flour, twenty-two barrels; butter, six hundred pounds. Mr. Henry 
Brush served two thousand five hundred meals at his home, while 
other prominent citizens entertained from four hundred to a thou- 
sand people. 

The Centennial edition of the Scioto Gazette tersely ends a very 
full account of this long-remembered event, by saying: “After all 
this the old town was tired, proud and happy.” 

The Branch Bank of Chillicothe was established in 1845. In the 
same year the legislature granted a charter to the Belpre, Chillicothe 
& Cincinnati railroad, the culmination of an effort which had engaged 
the attention of the people since 1827. 

The agitation incident to the threatened war with Mexico took 
shape in the organization of two new military companies, the Wash- 
ington Guards and the Chillicothe Blues. Another company in exis- 
tence at that time (1845) was known as the City Guards. A general 
muster was held at Camp Bellevue, on the hill west of the city, and 
some fifteen companies assembled under command of Gen. James 
Rowe of the State Militia. The war excitement lent interest to this 
military demonstration. 

In May, 1846, President James K. Polk issued a call for troops, 
and Ohio’s quota was fixed at three regiments. Maj.-Gen. John L. 
Taylor, commanding the Sixteenth division of the Ohio State militia, 
with headquarters at Chillicothe, ordered a general muster of his 
command at that city; and when so assembled, volunteer enlistments 
were received, resulting in the organization of Company I of the Sec- 
ond Ohio regiment for the period of one vear. This was a Ross 
county company and principally made up of Chillicotheans. It 
embarked for the seat of war in June, 1846, and served under Capt. 
Hobby Reynolds and Lieuts. George F. McGinnis and Charles O. 
Joline. The company mustered, besides the three commissioned 
officers, ten non-commissioned officers and musicians, and sixty-one 
privates. : 
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On expiration of the term of service the company returned to Chil- 
licothe, and many of the original members re-enlisted. The new 
organization became Company K of the Fifth regiment, under com- 
mand of Capt. George F. McGinnis, with J. W. Mariott and N. W. 
Parker as first and second lieutenants. 

In 1846 oceurred the semi-centennial celebration of the founding 
of Chillicothe. This was an event fittingly conceived and success- 
fully carried out. The committee of arrangements included twenty- 
nine names of the leading old settlers then living in the city. The 
celebration was held on the 30th of October, and, as usual in those 
days, a public dinner was served. This was followed by toasts and 
general speech-making. Thomas McDonald, who built the first’ 
white man’s cabin in the Scioto valley; Philip Minear, who assisted 
in building the first house in Cincinnati; Col. John McDonald, of 
Poplar Ridge, and Rev. James B. Finley were special guests at this 
dinner. The last named was specially prominent because of his 
tireless missionary work among the Indians, and efforts for the civili- 
zation and christianizing of the red man gave him the sobriquet of 
the ‘““Wvyandot chief.” This eminent divine is spoken of elsewhere. 

In January, 1847, occurred a most disastrous flood, which inun- 
dated the lowest parts of the city and did great damage to mills, 
bridges and roads throughout the county. About the same time 
occurred a serious fire which destroved ‘‘Haller’s Row” from Paint 
“street west on Main, this being the third fire in the same locality 
occurring at intervals of ten years. In this vear a mass meeting was 
held with a view to securing telegraphic communication with the out- 
side world, and subscription books were opened at various places to 
secure funds to assist in the building of the railroad. 

About forty per cent of the population of Chillicothe in 1902 and 
a large part of the population of the county is descended from Ger- 
man ancestors, many of whom were people of high standing in their 
native land. Some came as political exiles resulting from the Lib- 
eral movement of 1848. This had its inception in the agitation of 
the question of more liberal rights for the common people and the 
curtailing of the power of the nobility. Many of the best German 
families took sides with the people, and because of their interest, and 
after the tumult subsided in favor of their oppressors, they were 
exiled from home and sought an asylum in free America. But the 
earliest German settlers of Chillicothe and Ross county came as men 
seeking to improve their home conditions and occupy a country with 
unlimited possibilities for future advancement. These came about 
1817, and were a devout, upright class of people, who in thankfulness 
for their deliverance and the prospect of a happy future sang hymns 
and devoutly thanked God for the existence of the New World and 
their safe voyage to it. Still others came as “Redemptioners,” i. e., 
those whose passage money had been paid by others, and whose time 
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and services were mortgaged, so to speak, until they had reimbursed 
those who had thus favored them. To these pioneer Germans and 
their posterity is due a large proportion of the solid, substantial 
advancement of the city and country where their homes were made. 
Their progress here, and this is characteristic of the nationality 
everywhere, has been wrought through incessant toil, self denial, and 
eareful and frugal management. There is little of the speculative 
in the German mind. Their preference in business seems to be in 
the pursuits of agriculture, gardening, mechanical trades, merchan- 
dising and manufactdring. Because of their inherent honesty, indus- 
try and frugality as a people, they soon achieve success in their various 
eallings. The party that arrived in 1817 and was persuaded to seek 
a home in Chillicothe by General Worthington, comprised Emanuel 
G. Limle, an experienced millwright; Jacob Sholderer and Jacob 
Wolff, shoemakers, and Mr. and Mrs. Pfaff. Mrs. Margaret Trit- 
scheller, a daughter of Mr. Limle, is now a resident of the city, and 
the proud possessor of the identical hymn book used in the thank 
offering of her ancestors on their arrival and final location in Chilli- 
cothe. The Wolff family is no longer represented here, though all 
of the others have lineal descendants in the vicinity. 

Of the immigrants of 1848, Dr. Xavier Faller was a prominent 
one. He built the “Mountain House” which, from its lofty eleva- 
tion, overlooks the city to the eastward, and stands as an enduring 
monument to his memory. Ferdinand Tritscheller and Sigismund 
Engelsman were other prominent Germans who came in 1848. Mr. 
Tritscheller, above mentioned, was a student at Munich, and had just 
completed his university course when he allied himself with the rights 
of the people and was forced to leave his country. It is gratifying 
to know that he and other exiles of his time lived to see the principles 
for which they had worked and fought in 1848 become the law of the 
Fatherland. Hon. Carl Schurz and Gen. Franz Sigel, who became 
distinguished Americans, were exiles of 1848 and occasional visitors 
at the homes of their friends, Tritscheller and Dr. Faller. There 
are many prominent families in the city today who trace their gene- 
alogy to ancestors who left their native country because of their advo- 
cacy of the principles of human rights and justice. 

The great event of 1848 was the opening of steamboat navigation 
on the Scioto. The steamer “American” arrived at Piketon. News 
of this event reached Chillicothe and a large delegation took passage 
on a canal boat and went down to share in the festivities of the Pike 
tonians. A convention was held at Piketon on February 11th, just 
fifty vears to a day after Thomas James had brought the first keel- 
hoat load of goods to the city. The convention resulted in establish- 
ing, for a time, a packet line between Richmond Dale and Cincin: 


nati. But the state dam obstructed passage hevond that point except 
during very high water. 
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On the 31st of January, 1849, the steamer J. B. Gordon crossed 
the dam and tied up at the head of Paint street! This event was 
promptly telegraphed by the “Gazette” to the Ohio State Journal, 
the message reading ‘The steamboat J. B. Gordon arrived at this port 
last night, from the Ohio river, with freight and passengers from Cin- 
cinnati.”” But the rosy visions of steamboat navigation gradually 
faded, and the J. B. Gordon sought less precarious routes on the 
lower Mississippi. A telegraph line was established between Colum- 
bus and Chillicothe on the 30th of December, 1848. 

The dread scourge, cholera, was prevalent throughout the country 
during the summers of 1847, 1848 and 1849, but it did not become 
epidemic in Ross county. It appeared in the city on July 1, 1849. 
Throughout the State, days of prayer and fasting were observed in 
accordance with the proclamation of the governor. On the farm of 
Mr. Renick, in Pickaway county, thirty-three employes died between 
Saturday and Tuesday. The thirty-nine remaining were panic 
stricken and fled in every direction, thus spreading the dread disease 
as they went. Men died in the fields, in the woods and on the road 
sides. 

In the summer of 1849 the old log building which had been used 
during the early sessions of the Territorial legislature, on the north- 
west corner of Second and Walnut streets, was torn down and gave 
place to a building then called the Athenaeum. The old building 
was owned by Gen. James S. Swearingen, who built Fort Dearborn, 
and thus started the city of Chicago. 

In 1850 there were thirteen hundred houses in Chillicothe, with a 
population of seven thousand one hundred. The population of the 
county was thirty-two thousand and sixty-three.: In this year the 
eity was honored by a visit from Emin Bey, special commissioner of 
the sultan of Turkey. He came through the personal solicitation of 
Mr. John Porter Brown, a representative of this country at Constanti- 
nople, and a regular correspondent of the Gazette for many years. 
Ar. Brown was a native of Chillicothe, born in 1814. He was a 
noted oriental scholar and a fearless American. THis death occurred 
in Constantinople in 1872. 

The Chillicothe Gas, Light and Coke Company was incorporated 
in January, 1851. 

The first shovelful of earth on this section of the old Marietta & 
Chillicothe railroad was thrown at Greenfield May 2, 1851, an old 
Revolutionary soldier named Charles White being accorded that 
honor. A large delegation from Chillicothe attended the festivities 
in honor of the event; where cannon boomed, speakers fumed, and the 
whole jolly crowd partook of roasted ox. 

The one event which overshadowed all others in 1852 was the burn- 
ing of Chillicothe! This calamity befell the city on the first day of 
April. Two thousand people were rendered homeless, and the prop- 
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erty destroyed aggregated many hundred thousands of dollars. Fully 
one-fourth of the property within the city limits was reduced to ashes. 
The fire originated from a stove in the cabinet shop of John Watts, 
near the Clinton house, and owing to the inflammable material which 
fed the flames, it was soon beyond control. Many people removed 
their goods from threatened buildings, only to see them burn in the 
streets. The work of devastation was complete. But few houses 
were left standing in the path of the fire from West Water street, 
down Walnut to Second, and east to Mulberry. The fire engine 
became disabled early in the battle, and this disaster, coupled with 
other conditions favorable to the spread of the fire, wrought the work 
of destruction. Fortunately no lives were lost, but many people were 
rendered destitute, and the mercantile interests of the city were 
severely crippled. Other cities rendered timely and generous aid to 
the unfortunate, and wholesale merchants in New York, Philadelphia 
and Cincinnati tendered unlimited credit to the fire stricken mer- 
chants, allowing them to fix their own time of making payments. 
Thus the disastrous results were, in a measure, alleviated. 

In October, 1852, the first locomotive for the Belpre, Chillicothe 
& Cincinnati railroad arrived. This was an occasion for jollification, 
and a number of prominent citizens were taken on an excursion along 
the construction route from Adams’ mills to the slate cut, then known 
as the ‘‘Summit.”” Thev were entertained at the expense of the com- 
pany. The locomotive was named the “Thomas James,” in hono~ 
of a prominent and benevolent citizen of Chillicothe. It would 
scarcely compare favorably with the “Moguls” of present days, 
though its fifteen tons’ weight rendered it a formidable monster in 
the eyes of beholders who were then viewing a locomotive for the first 
time. 

The old court house was torn down in 1852 to make way for a new 
and better one, and the old gilt eagle which once adorned its tower 
is now carefully stored away in the city library among the records of 
the past. In 1855 the balance of the early county buildings were 
removed from the public square, and the cornerstone of the new court 
house was laid with appropriate ceremony. Judge Thomas Scott, 
the oldest citizen of the town, delivered a brief address, but Hon. 
William T. MeClintick was the orator of the occasion. Around the 
old table upon which was signed the first constitution of Ohio, sat 
Judge Scott, who was secretary of the first constitutional convention, 
Thomas James, George Renick, Messrs. Hardy, Pinto and Robinson, 
all old pioneers. Judge Scott died February 13th following this 
event. 

Ross county was devastated by a cyclone on the 5th of ‘November, 
1857. Buildings were demolished at Andersonville and Frankfort ; 
trees were torn up by the roots; fences leveled or carried entirely 
away ; horses attached to vehicles were picked up in the road, carried 
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several hundred feet and dropped uninjured; a horse and rider were 

picked up and safely landed across a fence. Much stock was killed 

and injured and many houses were entirely destroyed. The storm’ 
was most disastrous in the western part of the county. One person 

was killed at Frankfort and a number of others severely injured. 

The path of the cyclone covered a wide area, traversing the counties 

of Ross and Highland with great destruction. By reason of the pro- 

tection afforded by the adjacent hills, Chillicothe did not suffer 

severely, though the cyclonic conditions were fully apparent. 

The first labor strike in the history of the city occurred on the first 
of January, 1858. Owing to the depression of business during 
the panic of 1857, the railroad company had been tardy in paying its 
employes, though it had dealt honorably with them and promised sat- 
isfactory settlement within ten days after the strike was declared. 
But notwithstanding this, the strikers took possession of all the loco- 
motives except two, the engineers taking the initiative, followed bv 
the firemen. They also seized the shops and all equipments, and 
refused to allow trains to run. Public sympathy was with the 
strikers until the circumstances were fully explained, after which 
there was a decided change in sentiment. Mayor Williams issued 
warrants for forty of the strikers, who were arrested as rioters, found 
guiltv and fined. The railroad company instituted suits for dam- 
ages, in the sum of fiftv thousand dollars, against sixty-one of the 
principal strikers, but the prosecutions were compromised, or aban- 
doned, after the strikers returned to work. 

In 1859 the country was recovering from the financial troubles of 
1857, and business was assuming a prosperous footing. Ross county 
banks passed through the ordeal unscathed, the two Chillicothe banks 
then having a net capital of four hundred thousand dollars, the larg- 
est in the State. This season of prosperity was checked to some 
extent by the disastrous frost of June 4, 1859. Middle aged people 
of today will remember the devastation wrought on the new growing 
crops, fruits and vegetables and how buckwheat became the staple 
product of the farms for that vear, at least. 

II—6 


CHAPTER: V. 


WAR OF THE REBELLION, 


HE mutterings of internal strife, which had engaged the 
attention of statesmen for some years prior to 1860, in that 
vear began to take tangible shape, and the people came to 
realize that the questions of state right, slavery extension, 

and secession of the slaveholding states portended national disaster. 
In exactly what form the trouble should come, was not realized, even 
by national leaders, nor was the enormity of the civil strife fully 
comprehended until the national disaster at Bull Run. But the pub- 
lic press began to take sides in the controversy, and to educate the 
people in the doctrines of non-coercion or war for the Union, accord- 
ing to the views of*editors and writers. All were not of one mind. 
Certain prominent dailies in Ohio, surviving at the present day, were 
opponents of the war, and to that extent gave aid and encouragement 
to the seceding states. Such publications were smuggled through to 
the Confederate army, and there welcomed with all the enthusiasm 
aroused by the Richmond “Enquirer.” Notable among the news- 
papers that supported the war for the Union was the Scioto Gazette. 
There was no half-way station in this great controversy. Popular 
sentiment was keyed up to the highest pitch, and deeds of violence 
and bloodshed often accompanied animated discussions of the all- 
absorbing theme. The coming war overshadowed everything else. 
In this frame of mind the people came down to the period of the Bal- 
timore riot and the firing on Fort Sumter. The national treasury 
had been robbed by the friends of secession; the government arsenals 
had been plundered and arms and equipments seized, with the double 
purpose of weakening the strength of their prospective opponents, 
and equipping the Confederates. Men highly schooled in the arts of 
war, at the government expense, turned their backs upon “Old Glorv” 
and chose the “Stars and Bars” as their country’s emblem. These 
things fanned the flame of patriotism among the loyal people of the 
North, until it burst into an unquenchable sea of patriotic fire, and 
every man was required to declare himself. Secession sentiments 
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would not be tolerated, and violence or banishment followed such a 
declaration. 

The news of the firing on Fort Sumter was followed in a few days 
by the president’s call for seventy-five thousand troops. By the 29th 
of April, just seventeen days after the first shot was fired, the loyal 
old Buckeye State offered seventy-one thousand soldiers, and eight 
days later increased her offering to eighty-one thousand! The first 
mass meeting in Chillicothe was held at the city hall on the evening 
of April 15th. Speeches were made by W. T. McClintick, S. H. 
Hurst, Noah Wilson, Theodore Sherrer and others. But those were 
days of deeds, and not of words. Col. William E. Gilmore was the 
first man to tender his services as a volunteer. By the 20th of April 
he left for Columbus at the head of a company. George Reed was 
first lieutenant and Charles Schultz, second. On the 23d of April 
another company was organized, and left under command of Capt. 
S. S. Robinson, a veteran of the Mexican war. J. H. Nugent was 
first leutenant and James R. Blackburn was second. ‘‘Wes” 
McLean, another veteran of the Mexican war, where he served as a 
drummer, and had subsequently served five years in the regular army, 
in the same capacity, now accepted his old position and started for the 
front with this company. 

Enlistments and company organizations followed in rapid succes- 
sion. The German population furnished two companies among the 
early enlistments, one being a company of dragoons, which went out 
under Captain Pfau, and the other a company of infantry, with Cap- 
tain Rehwinkle in command, and Lieutenants A. Kessinger and Paul 
Wittich, as subordinates. This last named organization grew to be 
a regiment, of which Captain Rehwinkle became the colonel before 
his term of service expired. The professions, merchants, mechanics, 
farmer boys and laborers, all were imbued with the same spirit of 
patriotism, and promptly laid aside their several vocations, and 
joined in the supreme effort for national preservation. Rev. Z. 
Wharton, of Twin township, once a pastor of Trinity Methodist 
church, laid aside his shepherd’s crook for a sword, and went to the 
front at the head of a company. During the four vears of bloody 
warfare, Ohio met every call for troops in advance of the time limit, 
and Ross county was always among the first to respond with her 
quota. 

While the “boys” were at the front, the loyal citizens at home were 
not idle, and the devoted mothers, wives, sisters and sweethearts, 
imbued with the same spirit of loyalty and devotion to country which 
had taken their loved ones from them, were the first to organize a 
relief association. On the 19th of April, that day memorable in our 
national history, while the booming of cannon at Fort Sumter was 
searcelv silenced in the shadows of rapidly occurring events, the 
Ladies’ Union Relief Society was organized. Mrs. Naney Waddle 
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took the initiative in the matter, and the organization was effected by 
the election of Mrs. Cary A. Trimble as president; Mrs. Dr. Fuller- 
ton, vice-president; Mrs. Albert Douglas, treasurer, and Mrs. James 
Silvey, secretary. Resolutions of loyalty to country, and devotion 
to the wards of the nation, were passed, and a flag was presented to 
Captain Gilmore’s company, the first to depart from the county for 
the seat of war. This was an imposing ceremony, and a feature then 
new to the young people of the generation. The presentation took 
place in front of the courthouse just before the company left for the 
front. The flag was escorted by thirteen little girls dressed im red, 
white and blue, and representing the thirteen original colonies that 
achieved national independence. There was much of this outward 
show of sympathy and interest during the first vear of the war, and 
flags and swords were presented on every available occasion. But 
by the following year, after the disasters of the Peninsula campaign, 
matters settled down to a war basis, and sentiment was banished in 
the interest of helpful deeds. The statement is made without author- 
ity, yet in the light of reason, that the Ladies’ Relief Society was 
instrumental in securing the appropriation of a thousand dollars by 
the city council as the nucleus to a general relief fund. This action 
was taken by the council in April, 1861, and publie and private dona- 
tions to this worthy cause were kept up from that day until the final 
capitulation at Appomattox. 

A military committee was formed, consisting of leading business 
men, which acted in conjunction with the ladies’ society, in looking 
after the needs of Ross county soldiers’ families. William T. 
McClintick, James Rowe, Addison Pearson and William Poland, 
were members of this committee. The colored men of the city 
showed their loyalty and interest with great fervor: and as soon as 
the enlistment of colored troops was authorized, one hundred men 
left Chillicothe and went to Massachusetts, where they enlisted in 
the Second Colored infantry of that state. After the emancipation 
proclamation became operative, enlistments were general throughout 
Ohio, and Ross county colored men responded to the first call. 

It would be impossible to trace the record of Ross countv’s valiant 
soldiers through the ranging fortunes of four years of bloody war; 
neither would space permit, should such be possible. Without dis- 
paragement to the heroic services of any, it shall be the purpose of 
this article to mention the organization, which, as a whole, is more 
closely connected with Ross county than any other military organi- 
zation. Reference is here made to the Seventy-third regiment of 
Veteran Volunteer Infantry. While other regiments and companies 
may have achieved equal honors on the bloody field, it is morally cer- 
tain that none surpassed the Seventy-third in the performance of 
stern duty. The war had been in progress over six months and the 
“before breakfast-job” of the three months men had been prolonged 
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to more than twice their term of service, and up to this date, the Con- 
federates had been successful on every field. An enlistment for three 
years’ service at this time meant more than a brief term of a few 
months. ‘The first spontaneous outburst of patriotism had been suc- 
ceeded by a candid and thoughtful consideration of the momentous 
task before us, with the record of past events pointing to possible 
failure. This was the condition of affairs when it was decided in 
September, 1861, by a group of young men in Chillicothe, to raise a 
regiment in response to the President’s first call for three hundred 
thousand troops for a period of ‘‘three years, or during the war.” 
After due consideration, these young men determined to make the 
attempt, and Capt. Orland Smith, then in command of the Chilli- 
cothe Greys, was invited to accept the colonelcy, and the second posi- 
tion was offered to Jacob Hyer of Greenfield. Both these gentlemen 
accepted, and at once began the establishment of recruiting stations 
in Ross and adjacent counties. The headquarters of the embryo regi- 
ment was established at “Camp Logan,” near Chillicothe. Company 
encampments were opened at Hallsville, Clarksburg, and Massieville, 
in Ross county. Enlistments moved along slowly, but by the 12th of 
November, the first company (A) with a complement of one hun- 
dred men, was organized. November 20th companies B and F were 
completed, and company G was organized on the 13th of December. 
In the meantime a number of parts of companies were brought into 
-eamp by the recruiting officers, and all were being drilled and 
schooled in the art of war. 

On the 30th of December, these detachments were consolidated, 
by which means ten minimum companies were organized and the 
regimental organization completed, and mustered into the service of 
the United States. The work of drilling and equipping the regi- 
ment went steadily on, and by the time it was ordered to the field, 
the discipline, drill and apparent efficiency of the regiment were 
alike creditable to the officers and the men. ; 

The “Chillicothe Greys,” a company organized just prior to the 
war, was the nucleus of this regiment, and, as before intimated, its 
captain was chosen as the colonel of the new organization, and sub- 
sequently became the commander of a brigade, in the Eleventh Army 
corps. That the reader may have some idea of the casualties of the 
regiment, let it be said that eighty men were commissioned as field, 
staff, and line officers, while thirty-six is the complement for a regi- 
ment. Of these, a few resigned, and some were promoted, but it is 
safe to assert that at least thirty officers were killed or disabled in 
the service. The regiment lost one hundred and fifty-six enlisted 
men, killed in battle, or died of wounds; five hundred and sixty-eight 
were wounded in battle, and one hundred and twenty-nine died of 
disease. A “minimum” company was sixty-one men, hence the cas- 
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ualties exceeded, by forty per cent, the number of men entering the 
service with the organization of the regiment. . 

The active service of the Seventy-third began in the army of West 
Virginia, under Gen. W. S. Rosecrans. It would be interesting to 
follow the regiment through its wonderfully active career of nearly 
four years at the front; but a brief resumé of events must suffice. 
It participated in twenty hard-fought battles, some of which were 
the most disastrous in the annals of the war. To reach these various 
scenes of carnage in a half dozen different states, it traveled thou- 
sands of miles on weary marches, through rain and snow and mud; 
in intense heat, or equally uncomfortable cold; wading streams, 
climbing and descending mountains, each soldier carrying, in full 
equipment, some sixty pounds of baggage. It is estimated that in 
ordinary warfare, a soldier is under fire in skirmishing, and other 
desultory fighting, at least five times to each general engagement in 
which he participates; hence a record of battles is no fair estimate 
as to a soldier’s actual service. 

The Seventy-third fought under Rosecrans, Schenck, Milroy, and 
Fremont in West Virginia; under McClellan, Sigel, Howard, Pope, 
Burnside, Hooker and Meade, in the Army of the Potomac; and 
under Rosecrans, Thomas, Sherman, Grant and Hooker in Tennes- 
see, and on the Atlanta campaign, thence on the memorable ‘March 
to the Sea.” It received complimentary mention by General Grant 
for valiant services in the ‘‘midnight charge” in Lookout Valley, 
which Gen. S. H. Hurst, its colonel, characterized as “the hottest and 
most bravely contested battle of any in which the regiment had par- 
ticipated.” General Grant in his official report, pronounced the 
charge of the Seventy-third Ohio and Thirty-third Massachusetts in 
this engagement “one of the most daring feats of arms in the war.” 
The campaign in East Tennessee followed this, and after much weary 
and apparently fruitless marching, the regiment returned to Look- 
out valley, and there re-enlisted, almost to a man. But four men 
in the entire regiment refused to continue in the service after the 
expiration of the first term of enlistment. January 15, 1864, the 
regiment reached Chillicothe on veteran furlough, being accompanied 
by the Sixty-third regiment, and a grand ovation was tendered to 
both. A procession was formed under the direction of Col. Will- 
iam E. Gilmore, as chief marshal, which met the soldier boys at the 
depot. The procession returned with the guests to the front of the 
courthouse, where a most hearty welcome was accorded them in 
cheering, singing and speech making. But the veterans, after two 
years’ absence, were more anxious to meet loved ones around the home 
firesides, and so dispersed to their several homes to enjoy a thirty 
days’ respite in the quiet pursuits of civil life. The regiment 
reached its former camp in Lookout valley, on the 2nd of March. and 
there resumed the routine of camp life, until the beginning of the 
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thrilling events in the campaign of 1864. It participated in the bat- 
tles, marches and skirmishes of the Atlanta campaign, and the 
skirmishers of the Seventy-third were the first to enter the beleag- 
uered city. Continuing the triumphal march to the sea, and up 
through the Carolinas, fighting its way, as enemies confronted it, the 
Grand Review at Washington put a fitting finale to the record of the 
preceding years. 

The Rebellion was crushed, and the citizen soldiery was no longer 
imbued with the military spirit. It was “Home, Sweet Home,” in 
the minds of all. The Cincinnati Gazette of July 25, 1865, thus 
summed up the home-coming of the gallant old regiment: ‘The Sey- 
enty-third regiment was mustered out at Camp Dennison today. The 
history of this noble veteran organization is a record of heroism and 
endurance, of which every Ohioan should be proud. Its flag bears 
the names of twenty bloody fields, where the regiment fought and 
suffered. Its roll of honor shows seven hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded in battle. The graves of its three hundred dead mark its 
victorious pathway through six states of the Union. In the midnight 
charge at Lookout, it performed a feat unsurpassed in the annals of 
war. It has been in the front of many battles and its old flag has 
never known repulse.” 

The field and staff officers of the Seventy-third were subject to fre- 
quent change, there being ten resignations, one discharge, and one 

-death. A number of resignations were due to promotions to higher 
rank in other organizations, and the places thus made vacant were 
filled by promotions from the line officers. The distinguished Chilli- 
cothean, now serving as postmaster, and who has filled several other 
prominent positions in civil life, passed up from the position of sec- 
ond lieutenant in 1861, to the rank of brevet brigadier-general. Ref- 
erence is made to Gen. S. H. Hurst, who commanded the regiment 
for nearly two years, passing through the various grades of second 
lieutenant, captain, major, lieutenant-colonel, colonel and brigadier- 
general. This is a most distinguishing honor, and an attainment 
seldom reached in the annals of the civil war. It speaks of faithful- 
ness to duty, efficiency in office, bravery on the field, and confidence of 
the men under his command. . 

A number of line officers were chosen from the ranks of the Chilli- 
cothe Greys, that company being specially well drilled at the organ- 
ization of the regiment, and hence capable of instructing others. But 
usually promotions were made from the companies where the vacan- 
cies occurred. Some of the Ross county officers in this regiment were 
the following: Brig.-Gen. Orland Smith; Col. Richard Long, who 
was detached on the staff of Major-General Howard: Surgeon 
Jones P. Safford, who suffered humiliation but was subsequently 
vindicated, and restored to former rank of major; Adjutant John 
Spence, who rose from the ranks; Adjutant John B. Smith, who 
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served until the end of the war, and was mustered out with the regi- 
ment; Quartermaster William D. Wesson, promoted from the rank 
of first lieutenant to captain. Quartermaster James Earl rose from 
the ranks, and served the full term; Assistant Surgeon William 
Richeson resigned; Assistant Surgeon Smith D. Steer was mustered 
out with the regiment. 

Line officers: Capt. Edward H. Allen, promoted from second 
lieutenant—resigned ; Capt. Lewis H. Burkett, promoted from sec- 
ond lieutenant, died of wounds received in second battle of Bull Run; 
Capt. Thomas Beach, commissioned second lieutenant in October, 
1861, and promoted to captain the same year, discharged for physical 
disability December 24, 1862; Capt. Justus G. McSchooler, dis- 
charged in 1862, by reason of physical disability; Capt. John Ear 
hart, resigned April 17, 1862; Capt. Luther M. Bookwalter, pro- 
moted from first lieutenant August 5, 1862, and died of wounds 
October 29, 1863, received while gallantly leading his company in 
the “midnight charge” at Lookout Valley, Tennessee; Capt. John D. 
Madeira, promoted from the rank of second lieutenant, served the 
full term of enlistment, and accepted his discharge at expiration of 
three years’ service; Capt. George M. Doherty, fell mortally wounded 
at the battle of Gettysburg and died July 13, 1863; Capt. Archibald 
Lybrand, resigned October 8, 1864, after nearly three years of active 
service; Capt. Benjamin F. Stone, served the full period of enlist- 
ment, and accepted his discharge December 29, 1864, since the war 
prominent in political life, and now one of the English consuls from 
the United States; Capt. Henry Hinson, served until October 20, 
1864, when he resigned his commission; Capt. James S. MeCommon, 
received a disabling wound in the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, and 
resigned by reason of disability thus incurred; Capt. Abisha Down- 
ing, rose from the rank of second lieutenant to that of major, pass- 
ing the grades of first lieutenant and captain, but owing to the 
decimated ranks of the regiment, not mustered in the higher position ; 
Capt. Presley T. Talbot, promoted from the ranks, serving as cap- 
tain from April 18, 1864, until June 25, 1865, when he resigned, 
pending the final muster-out of the armies; Capt. James C. McKell, 
passed through the various grades from private to captain, attaining 
that position by promotion, on April 18, 1864, resigned January 1, 
1865; Capt. Samuel R. Peters, passed through the various grades 
from private to second lieutenant, first lieutenant, adjutant and cap- 
tain, and resigned May 28, 1866; Capt. William A. Pontius, enlisted 
as a private, October 26, 1861, passing up through the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant and first lieutenant, and receiving his commission as 
captain, March 26th, 1865; was severely wounded in the battle of 
Bentonville, North Carolina, one of the last battles of the war, and 
was discharged by reason of his wounds May 19, 1865; Capt. Sam- 
uel Ambrose, enlisted in the ranks, and attained the rank of captain 
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on the 28th of March, 1865, having been a commissioned officer from 
the 23rd of September, 1864. Capt. John W. Adams, served in the 
capacity of private, second lieutenant, and first lieutenant, and 
attained the rank of captain on the day of Lee’s surrender; Capt. 
Martin L. Buchwalter, attained to his highest rank after the war was 
over, becoming a distinguished lawyer and jurist, and occupying the 
position of judge in the courts of Cincinnati; enlisted as a private, 
October 12, 1861, on January 1, 1865, was commissioned first lieu- 
tenant, in which position he served until the 22nd of May, 1865, when 
he was promoted to a captaincy; Capt. Asa F. Couch received his 
most distinguishing military honors just prior to the home-coming 
period, being promoted from first lieutenant to captain, on the 25th 
of June, 1865. 

First Lieut. Rufus Hosler enlisted October 26, 1861, and served 
in the ranks until October 25, 1862, when he was commissioned as 
second lieutenant. After two months’ service in this capacity, he 
was promoted to the rank of first lieutenant, this commission dating 
from the 23rd of December, 1862. He received a disabling wound 
in the battle of Peachtree Creek, Georgia, by reason of which he 
was discharged, on the 24th of November, 1864. Mr. Hosler is at 
present a member of the board of county commissioners of Ross 
county, and a well known and highly honored citizen. First Lieut. 
Isaac N. Hawkins was discharged May 15, 1865, by reason of 
wounds received in battle at Atlanta, Georgia. The following 
named first lieutenants served the full term with their respective 
companies, and were mustered out with the regiment: John Burke, 
John Hildebrand, James Ferguson, James Ross, and Michael S. 
Meeckerly. Second Lieut. Igdaliah B. Dresbach resigned his com- 
mission August 12, 1863, after nearly two years of service. 

Should space permit it would be a pleasure to include the names 
and service of the ‘‘men who bore the guns,” many of whom per- 
formed feats of daring, and services of incalculable value to the 
cause, wholly prompted by the innate desire for national preserva- 
tion, and without the hope of official reward. Some even declined 
promotion, on the conscientious ground that they would then be 
serving for the emoluments and honors of office, while the charge 
would be groundless if the salary remained at thirteen dollars a 
month! The title of “Lincoln hirelings” and “coffee coolers” hardly 
applied to such men as these. 

The Sixty-third Ohio Veteran Infantry was another military 
organization in which Ross county had more than ordinary interest. 
Five companies were recruited at Chillicothe for the Twenty-second 
regiment, largely through the efforts of Col. William E. Gilmore, 
after his return from the “three months” service; but the organiza- 
tion did not materialize as rapidly as was desired, and these com- 
panies (F, G, H, I, and K) were consolidated with a like number 
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organized elsewhere, completing a regiment, which took the number 
designated by the ranking officer, the Sixty-third, and started for the 
front on the 23d of January, 1862, reaching Paducah, Ky., on the 
18th of Februarv. There it was assigned to the Army of the Mis- 
sissippi under Maj.-Gen. John Pope. William E. Gilmore, of Chil- 
licothe, was commissioned lientenant-cqlonel. It would seem from 
the meager record at hand, that the five companies from Ross county 
did not have a fair representation in the list of officers, since First 
Lieutenants Elias V. Cherry and James A. Gilmore are the only 
line officers appearing at the time the regiment. started for the front, 
though some of the non-commissioned officers were subsequently pro- 
moted. Of these, Hospital Steward James McFadden was promoted 
captain of company Kx, and killed in battle, and Quartermaster- 
Sergeant Edward B. Boyd was promoted second leutenant. The 
regiment participated in the battles of New Madrid, Island No. 10, 
Iuka, second battle of Corinth, Atlanta and Savannah. It per- 
formed its whole duty as a military organization in the stirring times 
of its existence, and returned home, wearing the laurels it had so 
dearly won. There are many survivors of this distinguished organ- 
ization still living in Chillicothe, and Ross county. 

There were many other companies recruited in Ross county, in 
whole or in part, among which may be mentioned Company E of 
the Thirty-seventh, a German company, and the third German regi- 
ment raised in the State. 

Company H of the Thirty-third regiment was recruited in Chilli- 
eothe, and commanded by Capt. Thaddeus A. Minshall, who was 
promoted from the ranks, October 14, 1861. This was the begin- 
ning of an honorable public career which has followed the distin- 
guished captain through life. He has filled some of the highest civil 
offices within the gift of his county and State, and has recently retired 
from a long term of service on the supreme bench of Ohio. The 
first heutenant of this company was Angus L. Waddle, who was 
transferred to staff duty. Daniel Dorsey was second lieutenant: 
Sergeant Henry Hoadley died while a prisoner; Sergeant James P. 
Roby was a prisoner and discharged after liberation. 

Company B of the Twenty-sixth regiment was organized in Rosa, 
and some well known families of the county are represented in the 
list of members. It was one of the veteran organizations, enlisted in 
July, 1861, and served until peace was declared, in 1865. The regi- 
ment saw hard and continuous service at the front and participated 
in all the historic battles of that grand old army of the Cumberland. 
Nor was this all: it followed Sherman to Atlanta, fighting its wav at 
Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, and skirmishing 
daily with the Confederates. When a halt was called in front of 
Atlanta, it was with the troops who retraced their course. followed 
and passed Hood on his march to Nashville, and defeated, demor- 
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alized and scattered his army. The Twenty-sixth then went on the 
memorable march through Texas, fighting, for their lives, against the 
aggressions of intense heat, dust, thirst, mosquitoes, centipedes and 
rebels, but the latter were the least annoying to personal comfort at 
that season. The officers of the Ross county company were: Capt. 
Raymond Allston, resigned; Capt. Samuel H. Ewing, mustered out; 
Capt. Erastus Guy, resigned. First Lieut. John L. Watson, re- 
signed; First Lieut. Asahel R. Franklin, promoted captain of Com- 
pany C; First Lieut. Samuel Chestnut, promoted captain; Sec- 
ond Lieut. Morris Renick, promoted first lieutenant and assigned 
to Company F: Second Lieut. John W. Ruley, killed at Chick- 
amauga. The following non-commissioned officers were discharged 
to accept promotion: Sergt. Richard Long; Sergt. Felix Renick; 
Sergt. Louis C. Amberg; Sergt. Henry J. McLandburg; Corp. 
Henry R. Miller, Corp. Jesse M. Darrah. Eight members of 
the company were killed in the battle of Chickamauga: Lieut. John 
W. Ruley, Corporal James M. Cosgrove, privates William Finley, 
Frank Hess, John Haas, Arthur H. Ingram, James H. Smith and 
Joseph Vangundy. Three were missing: James Graves, Henry 
Ludwig and Frederick Miller. Nearly every member of the com- 
pany present in the action was either killed, missing or wounded, and 
many of the latter died as a result of their wounds. The following 
named private soldiers of the company were discharged to accept pro- 
motion in other organizations: Francis Aid, Frederick K. Focke, 
John P. McDougal and John Spence. 

There were representatives of Ross county in nearly every regi- 
ment organized in the southern part of the State, either by original 
enlistment, transfer or promotion; and wherever they were, and by 
whatever organization they were known, the famous Buckeyes always 
performed their duty, and reflected honor upon themselves, and 
eredit upon the noble State which they represented. 

Since the days of the Massie expedition up the Scioto valley, to the 
present, Ross county heroism and courage have been demonstrated 
whenever the country demanded the service of soldiers. While all 
have done their parts nobly, some have achieved distinguishing hon- 
ors on sea and land, and passed their names down the corridors of 
time as worthy examples to future generations. Nor were these 
achievements, wrought by officers alone. The humble private, whose 
name is seldom known in military reports, was the motive power, 
without which the men of fame would have been nonentities. Intel- 
ligence and culture permeates the citizen soldiery of America, as in 
no other country; and the private soldier is as ready to see a military 
advantage as is his commander, and he is usually just as courageous 
and fearless. 

Among the Ross county men who served with distinction for the 
Union were Rear Admiral David Stockton McDougal (son of John 
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McDougal) and his brother, Hon. Charles McDougal, Rear Admiral 
Walke, Commodore Joseph S. Skerrett, Commodore David B. 
Macomb, Paymaster-General T. H. Looker, Gen. Joseph Sill and 
Gen. George McGinnis, a Ross county man who was in the Mexican 
war and was an Indiana general in 1861-68. 

Rear Admiral Henry Walke, born, in Virginia the day before 
Christmas, 1808, came to Chillicothe with his father, Anthony 
Walke, in 1811, and was educated at the Chillicothe academy with 
Thurman and Allen and the other boys of that period. He went into 
the navy as a midshipman in 1827, took part in the Mexican war, 
and in January, 1861, when Florida was seceding, commanded the 
ship Supply in Pensacola harbor. There was treachery among those 
higher in command, and much doubt among the most loyal as to what 
should be done when Florida demanded possession of navy yard and 
forts. But Walke stood firmly for the supremacy of the United 
States and sustained the gallant Slemmer in saving Fort Pickens 
from surrender. Furthermore, though he had been ordered away to 
Vera Cruz, he took the paroled soldiers and loyal citizens to New 
York, and therefor was courtmartialed and censured, but the public 
applauded his action. Being given command on the Mississippi, he 
aided General Grant in his first battle at Belmont and saved him 
from disaster. He commanded the Carondelet at the siege of Fort 
Henry and was thanked by Congress and the Ohio legislature. He 
ran the batteries at Island No. 10 and compelled their surrender, and 
opened the battles near Forts Pillow and Memphis that destroyed 
the rebel fleet. He was also in command of the Carondelet at Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson, and when he was through on the Mississippi 
the river was open and he was a full captain in rank. Then, in the 
latter part of 1863, he took the Sacramento out on the Atlantic to 
hunt for Semmes’ Alabama, and afterward chased the Rappahan- 
nock into the harbor at Liverpool. He was made a commodore in 
1866, a rear admiral in 1870, and retired at his own request in 1874. 

General Joshua W. Sill, most distinguished of the sons of Chilli- 
cothe in the great war, was born at Chillicothe, December 6, 1881, 
son of “Father” Joseph Sill, a lawyer of prominence and beloved as 
a citizen. Losing his mother in infancy, General Sill was reared 
and educated by his father, who was a man of scholarly acquirements 
and tastes. In 1850 he was appointed to West Point, where he grad- 
uated third in his class. After that he was an officer in the old army, 
on duty much of the time in Oregon, where he was chief of ordnance 
for General Harney. In the spring of 1860 he resigned his com- 
mission and became professor of mathematics in the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic college, but on the approach of war he left this place to serve 
his country. Refusing the tender of command of a regiment in New 
York he returned to his native state and rendered services of great 
value in organizing and equipping the first Ohio regiments. Then, 
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when McClellan and Rosecrans went into West Virginia, he accom- 
panied them as colonel of the Twenty-third regiment, but in command 
of a brigade. In the winter of 1861 he was promoted to brigadier- 
general. In that capacity he served under Nelson and Thomas in 
Kentucky, and when Buell’s army was organized at Bardstown he 
was given command of a division of MeCook’s corps. He com- 
manded his division, performing the duties of major-general with 
notable ability through the Bragg and Buell campaign, and under 
Rosecrans in Tennessee, until, in the great battle of Stone River, 
December 31, 1862, he was killed while leading a desperate charge 
upon the triumphant enemy. The left wing of the Union army had 
been routed, and if the center could not be held a terrible disaster 
must follow. Sheridan told him to charge. He did his duty and 
died, and the day was saved. Genera] Sill was not a man of i impos- 
ing frame, military air and theatrical manner. He was a plain, 
simple, mild-mannered gentleman, very modest, never assertive, 
always kind and fair to his men, who loved him as very few officers 
were loved in the army. 

Gen. Joseph S. Fullerton, a native of Ross county, and a graduate 
of Miami college, was a resident of St. Louis at the beginning of the 
war, and became a prominent staff officer, serving as adjutant-general 
of Howard’s corps in the Atlanta campaign and earning the brevet 
of brigadier-general. 

Ross county has furnished several men to the country who are 
worthy of special mention because of their grand achievements; and 
while they commanded ‘‘men” equally as brave and fearless as them- 
selves, and without whom the heroie deeds could not have been accom- 
plished, vet credit is due to the commanders of the expeditions for 
the successful results attained, in obedience to orders from superior 
officers. Commander Walke, during the Confederate blockade of the 
lower Mississippi, suecessfully ran the rebel blockade through a ver- 
itable storm from all the Confederate batteries on shore and water, 
and safely landed his boat at New Madrid. This was an act of hero- 
ism, coolness and bravery not excelled by any commander during the 
naval operations of the civil war. 

Lieutenant Franklin, of the gunboat Heizel, another Chillicothean, 
performed an act of cool thoughtfulness during an action which hae 
seldom been equalled in the annals of warfare. A bombshell burst 
in close proximity to the powder magazine of the Heizel, and imme 
diately the magazine was enveloped in flames. With the coolness 
and courage bore of the emergency, he sprang down and extinguished 
the flames, thus saving the boat fom destruction, as well as the lives 
of those on board. 

During the battle of Pittsburg Landing, a position of great impor- 
tance had to be held at all hazards. The tide of battle was tempora- 
rilv against the Union arms, and men were falling everywhere, while 
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pandemonium reigned. At this juncture, Col. Job R. Parker, com- 
manding the Forty-eighth Ohio, was directed to seize and hold the 
coveted position. This he did amid the most unfavorable and demor- 
alizing surroundings, and received the compliments of General Sher- 
man for his valiant services. This was the first battle in which the 
regiment participated, and a very trying initiation into the hor- 
rors of war. Colonel Parker, and his invincible regiment, received 
the most flattering encomiums, not cnly in his home city of Chilli- 
cothe, but in the army, where the gallant service could be more fully 
appreciated by those already driven to the last ditch bf snperior 
numbers. 

Another Ross county man of early family here was Col. Beroth 
Eggleston. The crowning events of his life came to Colonel Eggle- 
ston in later years, though he achieved distinguished honors as an 
officer in the civil war. He was one of the first to enlist, and was 
made captain of a eompany in the First Ohio cavalry. Passing 
through successive promotions, he received a colonel’s commission in 
May, 1863, and was detached on staff duty under the commanding 
general. He was a lineal descendant of Ethan Allen, the hero of 
Ticonderoga. After the war, Colonel Eggleston remained in the 
government service in the south, and settled in Mississippi, of which 
state he was governor, and represented the same in the United States 
senate. 

Richard Enderlin, a prominent business man in Chillicothe, was 
made the subject of congressional action because of gallant deeds per- 
formed at the battle of Gettysburg. Enderlin was a musician, and 
hence not required to carry a gun, or to participate in battle; but he 
did both. Securing permission from the commanding officer, he 
took a rifle and went in with the boys, fighting valiantly. During 
the action, Capt. Frank Esker, now of Chillicothe, fell seriously 
wounded, at an advanced position on the line. Mr. Enderlin sought 
permission to enter the enemy’s lines and recover his wounded com- 
rade. This he did at the peril of his life, and brought Captain Esker 
safely to the rear. For these gallant services Congress voted Mr. 
Enderlin a medal of honor, which is a precious souvenir among the 
family treasures. These men were members of the Seventy-third 
Ohio. 

To counteract the unwholesome effects of the “Knights of the 
Golden Circle,” a society of rebel svmpathizers which existed during 
the war, a patriotic society known as the “Union League” was organ: 
ized, and generally established throughout the North. Ross county 
patriots were aggressive in the furtherance of its principles, and 
prompt in joining its ranks. AJ] prominent loval citizens of Chilli- 
cothe were members of the local organization, which contained on its 
roll the names of one hundred and eighty-one men, mostly non-com- 
batants by reasoa of age, or physical infirmities, though many 
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returned soldiers united with the organization, from time to time. 
The constitution required a solemn and binding obligation, couched 
in the following language: ‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will support, protect and defend the constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, whether domestic or foreign, and that I will bear 
true faith, allegiance and loyalty to the same, any ordinance, resolu- 
tion or law of any State Convention or Legislature to the contrary 
notwithstanding; and, further, that I do this with a full determina- 
tion, pledge and purpose, without any mental reservation or evasion 
whatsoever. So help me God.” 

It should not be forgotten that while the soldiers were at the front 
the people at home were at times under alarm from threatened inva- 
sion. ‘This was the case during the “‘siege of Cincinnati,” described 
in the State history, and, with more reason, on the occasion of Mor= 
gan’s famous raid. Gen. John Morgan was a brave and fearless rebel 
raider, who, after several successful incursions into Kentucky, his 
native State, made the greatest raid of his career in the summer of 
1863, that momentous period when Grant was at Vicksburg and Lee 
was in Pennsylvania. Crossing the Ohio below Cincinnati, into 
Indiana, he and his men rode swiftly around Cincinnati and east- 
ward toward the Ohio river, picking up horses and plundering coun- 
try stores and farm houses. His reported approach upon Chillicothe 
was heralded far and near, and created the greatest consternation. 
But Morgan was about as anxious to get out after attending a few 
“veceptions” along his route as the people were to have him, and was 
hurrying forward with all possible haste. He had no intention of 
attacking towns, but desired, rather, to avoid them. But “Morgan 
is coming” was the watchword, and Chillicotheans made all possible 
haste to receive him. The home guards and militia were ordered to 
be in readiness; the men, old and young and halt and blind, of each 
ward, were organized into companies, and the Second regiment of 
Ross county militia braced up and beat the long roll. It had as offi- 
cers some of the most prominent citizens of that day, but they were 
strangers to the military profession. These names sound more like 
bankers, lawvers, merchants, capitalists and manufacturers than men 
inured to bloodshed: F. H. Rehwinkle, colonel; William T. McClin- 
tick, lieutenant-colonel ; William Poland, major: W. A. Gage, captain 
and adjutant; D. Dustman, quartermaster; J. D. Miller and R. C. 
Galbraith, assistant surgeons. After this arrav of talent on field and 
staff, came the line officers, equally distinguished: W. E. Gilmore, 
J. H. Bennett, Samuel Leffingwell, Isaiah Lord, S. S. Cook, J. L. 
Dunlap, Job Stevenson, Otho L. Marfield, Philip Gartner, W.. M. 
McKee and Felix Renick. The hastily improvised “army” was dis- 
posed to the best advantage and awaited “coming events.” On Tues- 
day, July 14, 1863, Morgan was reported to have destroyed the 
railroad at Loveland, and was heading for Chillicothe! The “long 
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roll” was sounded and the troops paraded the streets, some with guns 
but more without, but all paraded. There was a mass meeting at the 
court house to devise means of defending the town. 

On the 15th of July, Colonel Runkle arrived from the front and 
took command. By Wednesday night six thousand men were cen- 
tered here, ready to deal the death-blow to Morgan and his men. In 
the adjustment of affairs it was thought best to guard the bridge at 
the lower end of Paint street, and a detachment of brave souls was 
sent down there to give the alarm, and stop Morgan at the bridge until 
the “reception committee” was ready to receive him. About six 
o’clock in the evening, some scouts sent out from town to reconnoitre 
came galloping up the pike, and the bridge guard had a sudden call 
to go home. ‘They fired the bridge, though there was but a foot of 
water in the creek, and came tearing back to town. But the distin- 
guished guest did not arrive. This serious disappointment culmin- 
ated in the determination to go after him. About six hundred of the 
militia regiment had no arms, so they remained at home under com- 
mand of Major Poland. The others, augmented by the reserve col- 
umn, and their allies from the “‘squirrel-hunters” brigade, struck 
the trail, and followed on. They found Mr. Morgan at Berlin 
Heights, near Jackson. Morgan shot his artillery at a hill, and as 
the pursuers had no artillery they prudently left the hill between 
them and Morgan’s destructive guns. This is characterized in the 
public press asa “gallant battle ably fought.” The editor of the 
“Seioto Gazette,” with the ready aggressiveness of the press in the 
search for news, allowed his “daredevil bravery” to get the better of 
his discretion. He started out to find Morgan. He found him and 
his men. Then the raider rode off on the editor’s fine horse, and the 
newspaper man walked twelve miles back to camp! This was the 
first time in the history of journalism when the newspaper man got 
beat out of anything. But the provocation was great, and the ‘‘item” 
was forthcoming. The troops left on the 16th of July and returned 
on the 25th. Morgan was captured in Columbiana county, and thus 
ended the great raid. 

It is needless to recount the closing events of the civil war, the 
triumphal home coming of the survivors of the great struggle, and 
the universal grief of all loyal people over the tragic ending of the 
usefulness of the martvred Lincoln; these things are familiar to every 
school child in the land. Sueceeding this, we have a long period of 
peace, with unparalleled development and prosperity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 


URING the civil war an income tax was imposed as a source 
of government revenue. In fact everything was taxed, and 
few escaped a fair contribution to the national exchequer. 
All kinds of business had to pay a license fee, even to the 

most humble vocation. A farmer could not butcher a beef, sheep 
or hog, and sell half of it to his neighbor, without paying a butcher’s 
license fee. But the income tax was fixed on a different basis. As 
implied in the title, the amount of the contribution depended upon 
the receipts from any business or profession, the first six hundred 
dollars being exempt. Then, as now, people were not ambitious to 
pay more taxes than their apparent possessions justified, and some 
objected to paying even that much. In Ross county, in the year 
1864, there were seven hundred and twenty-five persons who paid 
taxes on incomes exceeding six hundred dollars. Those Chillico- 
theans who paid on more than five thousand dollars annual income 
were George A. Emmitt, Floyd R. Emmitt, M. R. Bartlett, Othias 
Harmon, George P. Holeomb, Noah L. Wilson, James Boulger, J. H. 
Bennett, Albert Douglass, John Dun, William Fullerton, A. L. Ful- 
lerton, John Maderia, William McKeel, W. T. McClintick, Presley 
Morris, William Poland, Alexander Renick, Job E. Stevenson, John 
I. Vanmeter, S. N. Higby, J. E. Higby, David Moore, Elizabeth 
Creel and Mathias Lewis. All except six in the above list were in the 
class between five and ten thousand dollars, the excepted ones paying 
on svzus exceeding the highest amount here named. 

On the 4th of February, 1864, occurred the worst wreck in the his- 
torv of the Marietta & Cincinnati railroad, near Leesburg, west of 
Chillicothe. Twelve persons were killed and some of their bodies 
burned, while twelve were injured. Some of the unfortunates were 
Chillicothe people. St. Burkley, of that city, was the only passenger 
in the rear car who escaped death or injury. 

In February, 1865, the Ross County bank complied with the new 
laws regulating national banks, and became the present Ross County 
National bank. In the same year the first organization of the 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers was effected in Chillicothe, 
this being designated as Division Sixty-five. ‘Srgathys 

The Ohio Insurance company was organized in this city in June, 
1866, with a capital of two hundred thousand dollars. It existed for 
ten years, when the business was transferred and the corporation 
ceased business. The officers and directors of the institution were: 
L. W. Foulke, president; William Poland, vice-president; E. P. Saf- 
ford, secretary; R. H. Lansing, William Waddle, W. J. Ingham, 
and William Clarke, comprising the balance of the board of directors. 

On the 14th of November, 1866, occurred the. first match game of 
base ball in Chillicothe. The public was carefully warned by the 
newspapers that this game was different from “town ball,” and “two 
old eat”, a distinction scarcely necessary in these days of universal 
interest in the national game. 

The first post of the Grand Army of the Republic in the county 
was organized in February, 1867. Col. W. A. Gage was the first 
post commander; Capt. W. S. Parker, senior vice-commander ; Capt. 
A. L. Brown, junior vice-commander; Capt. C. J. McGinnis, post 
adjutant; Capt. H. S. McCommon, post quartermaster. 

The first steam fire engine reached Chillicothe in 1867, and was 
considered a feature of sufficient interest to appear in the Fourth of 
July parade. It was named the “Scioto” and with the “Relief” and 
“Reliance,” hand engines, and a well organized hook-and-ladder out- 
fit, the city’s fire protection seemed impregnable. 

A branch of the Southern Relief society was organized two years 
after the cessation of hostilities, for the aid of citizens living in the 
devastated districts of the South. This movement in the North, in 
which Chillicotheans took an active part, was an evidence of mag- 
nanimity towards a fallen foe worthy of all commendation. 

In 1868 a number of prominent ladies of the city organized a sew- 
ing school on a broad basis, and gathered within its influence nearly 
two hundred children, one hundred and thirty-six of whom were 
white, and instructed them in the useful arts, without other recom- 
pense than the consciousness of a “worthy deed well done.” 

The Ohio Southern railway company was incorporated in 1869, 
with William Welsh, president: Dr. W. C. Williams, secretary, and 
L. W. Sifford, John Karshner, S. C. Roberts, R. B. Smart, N. 
Schleich, W. W. Entrekin and J. R. Cockerill as directors. 

The year 1870 opened with the greatest flood ever known in the his- 
tory of Chillicothe up to that date. The water was several inches 
higher than during the great flood of 1832, and did great damage, not 
only to the town, but roads, bridges, fences and buildings were 
washed away or greatly damaged throughout the county. 

The Scioto Valley railway company, first talked of in the early 
thirties, was incorporated May 4,1871. EE. P. Safford, L. G. Delano 
and William Poland were the incorporators from Ross county. This 
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is now the Norfolk & Western route through the valley. A year 
later the city voted almost unanimously to issue bonds in aid of its 
construction and for the Dayton & Southeastern, now the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton railway. 

In 1871 the need of a new building for the poor upon the county 
farm donated by James Dunlap in about 1810 gained official action, 
and the county commissioners established a brickyard on the farm, 
which turned out the material to be used in the erection of the build- 
ings. Work was commenced in earnest, in 1872, and in November, 
1873, the new quarters were occupied by the county’s wards, the insti- 
tution then taking the name of ‘Ross County Infirmary and Chil- 
dren’s Home.” ‘The buildings are elaborate and expensive, covering 
fully an acre of land. The infirmary, proper, is a three-story brick 
structure, conveniently arranged for heating and lghting, with the 
least possible danger of fire. Water is also supplied and fire protec- 
tion afforded by private waterworks on the premises. An insane 
ward is also provided for the care of patients designated as “‘harm- 
less and incurable.” The children’s department is under control of 
matrons endowed with the requisite qualifications to properly rear 
and train the unfortunates left to their charge. A school is sustained 
in the institution. The farm has been enlarged to three hundred and 
sixty-one acres, and produces surplus products not consumed in the 
institution, to the value of about two thousand dollars, annually. 
The average cost of maintenance for the last twenty years, including 
outside relief, has been about twenty-three thousand dollars, annu- 
allv. The infirmary directors have supreme control, and employ, 
subordinate to their directions, a superintendent and chief matron, 
who attend to the details of the institution. Paupers who are able 
to work are employed on the farm, or in caring for stock and “‘chor- 
ing’ on the premises. Good wholesome and substantial food is pro- 
vided in abundance, as is also comfortable and seasonable clothing. 
Volunteer ministers from the various churches in the city, or else 
where, supply the spiritual needs of the inmates, in a chapel, or 
room set apart for religious services. At present there are one hun- 
dred and twelve inmates, of whom twenty-eight are children. 

The political campaign of 1872, Grant and Greeley being the con- 
testants, aroused much political enthusiasm, one feature of which 
was the building of a “tannery” on East Second street, which was 
completed in one day and used for many “rallies.” 

A serious epidemic, known as the “epizootic,” crippled all indus- 
tries requiring the use of horses during the latter part of 1872, and 
left horse-owners with diseased and imperfect animals for a number 
of vears afterward. In twelve hours after the first case was devel- 
oped in Chillicothe, fifty horses were prostrated. The plague was 
universal throughout the country. 
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In 1873, Ross county sent the late Milton L. Clark as a repre- 
sentative to the State constitutional convention. 

The Campbell Light Guards were organized in April, 1873. 
Capt. E. R. McKee was the ranking officer, under whose tuition 
and careful training the company became a worthy successor to the 
old Chillicothe Blues, the Chillicothe Greys and other famous mili- 
tary organizations of earlier days. In later years it was disbanded, 
but there is a society of old members that meets yet on April 8th of 
each year fora dinner. The Sill Guards was another local military 
organization of high standing and efficiency. It saw active service 
during the great labor strikes of 1877 and 1884. 

The Grange movement took shape in this county in 1873, and 
organizations came into existence all over the county. Some of these 
are still in existence, though most have been abandoned. The active 
movers during the early agitation, were Messrs. W. A. Jones, of 
Twin township; S. H. Hurst, of Scioto; I. J. Finley of Hunting- 
ton. With these were associated local workers in various townships, 
as follows: A. D. Roberts, Allen Karshner, P. A. Rodes, Jere 
McConnell, Seth Fuller and Taylor S. Moore. 

The year 1874 is remembered as the time of the “Women’s Cru- 
sade.”” The movement developed in this city on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, and though but one saloon keeper is known to have been driven 
out of business, yet the sentiment created, no doubt, had a salutary 
effect. in curtailing lawlessness in the liquor traffic. In this vear an 
unusual interest was developed in favor of improving and beautify- 
ing the Chillicothe park. Councilmen William Poland and John H. 
Bovey were the committee in charge, and are now characterized as 
_the “fathers of the park.” It is unquestionably a very beautiful 
resort for those seeking a cool and quiet place to escape the perplexi- 
ties of business, or commune with nature, in all her lavish beauty. 

The year 1874 was also characterized by another event of great 
importance to Chillicothe, and the county. The Scioto Valley rail- 
road was opened to the public; the old swaving stage-coaches, which 
had traversed the valley for half a century, became a thing of the 
past, and the passenger traffic on the canal was crippled to such an 
extent that the “Red Bird Line” of packets was abandoned. The 
“Columbus” and the “Capital” continued to make the “off-railroad” 
points for some time, but were finally withdrawn and put to other 
uses. 

In 1877, the telephone made its first appearance in the city. It 
was looked upon with the same curiosity which met the introduction 
of electric railways, a few years later. A telephone exchange was 
established in the city in 1880, by which time the new invention had 
been greatly improved and popularized. 

The third execution of a murderer, in the history of the county, 
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occurred on Friday, June 30, 1878, the subject being Perry Bow- 
sher. 

William Allen, a former governor and United States senator, died 
at his home on Fruit Hill, on the 11th of July, 1879. He was a 
native of Edenton, N. C., born in 1805, and was an early settler and 
useful and honored citizen of Ross county for many years. As a 
tribute to his memory, the city was draped in mourning on the day 
of his funeral, and all business was suspended. 

The Chillicothe Gas and Coke company was reorganized in 1881, 
and was incorporated as the Chillicothe Gas-Light and Water com- 
pany. The water system of the city was finished and set in opera- 
tion a year later. 

The news of the assassination of President Garfield on July 2, 
1881, created tremendous excitement. After his long period of suf- 
fering, and final death, the town showed its ‘grief and sympathy by 
holding public memorial services at all the churches, while at a 
different hour in the day there was general mass-meeting of all 
ereeds at the fair grounds, where the various pastors and others con- 
ducted a fitting memorial service in the presence of a vast throng of 
sorrowing people. 

On the 16th of October, 1881, occurred the death of John R. 
Tucker, a prominent earlwv settler, and a man at that time known to 
more people in Ross county than any other one then living. Besides 
his early citizenship, he had served forty years as county coroner, 
being chosen at each succeeding election without opposition. He 
was born in 1803, at Shippenburg, Pennsylvania, and came to Chil- 
licothe in 1807. 

On February 15, 1883, occurred the death of William McKell, a 
prominent resident of this city, and rendered more so in a historical 
sense, in that he established the first queensware house in Ohio, and 
was the first man west of the Alleghanies to import his stock direct 
from Europe. Mr. McKell was one of the organizers of the First 
National bank, of which he was president at the time of his death. 

On Memorial Day, 1884, the soldiers’ monument in Grandview 
cemetery was unveiled, with appropriate ceremonies. 

The Juneman Electric Light company was formed in this year, 
and in 1885, the present are light svstem was put in operation. 

The Presidential campaign of 1884 is memorable as the nearest 
approach to the Harrison campaign of 1840, of any that had suc- 
ceeded that event. Blaine and Cleveland had the magnetism to 
solidify the ranks of their respective followers, and party lines were 
closely drawn. The young men of both parties organized marching 
clubs, and wore uniforms, or hats, designating their party affiliations. 
The “Blaine Club” was the principal organization of the Republi- 
cans, composed of about two hundred staunch adherents to the princi- 
ples advocated by the “Plumed Knight.” They visited other 
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localities during the campaign, and kept the Blaine enthusiasm at 
white heat. On the 10th of October, Mr. Blaine visited the city, and 
received an ovation. The enthusiasm was tremendous, and the 
“white hat brigade” was in its glory. The Democratic club was 
equally zealous and active; and though they were denied the privi- 
iege of seeing and hearing their chieftain, they had the greater pleas- 
ure of knowing that he was elected to the high office which he sought. 

The Ross County Savings Bank was instituted in 1886, the offi- 
cers being J. M. Vanmeter, president ; J. B. Scearce, vice-president ; 
Frank Esker, cashier; L. W. Foulke, F. A. Stacey, W. B. Mills and 
T. G. McKell, executive committee. The Savings Bank was 
largely owned and operated by the men who established the Central 
National Bank on the 3rd of July, 1883. 

In the year 1886, the toll roads of the county were purchased by 
the commissioners and opened to the public as free thoroughfares. 

In 1887, the city council, backed by reasonable public confidence 
in the enterprise, sank a gas well at the lower end of Paint street. 
They got a fine flow of odoriferous sulphur water which the stranger 
approaches with fear and trembling. But he never goes back for a 
second “swig.” The projecting tube of the well, and the “salubri- 
ous” odors of the vicinity, are the only monuments to the memory of 
the well-meant effort. 

Gen. Samuel H. Hurst was made a director-general of the Ohio 
Centennial in 1887, and Hon. L. G. Delano was placed in charge of 
all the live stock exhibits and races to be shown on the same occasion. 

The Chillicothe Board of Trade was organized in March, 1888. 
The first officers were Albert Douglas, Jr., president; C. W. Story, 
first vice-president; Nelson Purdum, second vice-president; M. 
Cahill, M. Boggs, W. E. Floyd, J. MeL. Welsh, E. A. Herzog, S. E. 
Masher, W. M. Koblens, F. Marzluff and Joseph McKell, directors. 

In this year the free delivery of mail was inaugurated in Chilli- 
cothe, under postmaster Philip Klein. Four earriers were placed 
on the routes, two of whom, viz.: Samuel McNally and Charles 
Esker, are on the force at present; their associates were Daniel Rice 
and A. W. Wood. 

The “Grippe” became epidemic in the citv in 1893, when there 
were five hundred cases. many of which were fatal. 

Misses Eleanor Waddle and Alice Bennett, together with Messrs. 
W. E. Floyd and E. R. McKee, all vogalists of more than local 
prominence, were instrumental in organizing the Ross County 
Choral society, and conducting the same successfully for some years. 
The leader was Prof. J. G. Bierck, then organist and choirmaster of 
Trinity chureh, Columbus. The society gaye several public enter- 
tainments, rendering some very difficult but popular selections. 

On the 11th and 12th of May occurred an event in Chillicothe 
which revived old memories among the aged, and set the voung folks 
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to thinking. A reunion of the veterans of the Mexican war was held 
in the city on those dates. A royal reception was tendered to the 
grizzled veterans, who were well pleased with their entertainment. 
The committee in charge of arrangements were: Mayor A. B. Cole, 
Capt. J. D. Madeira, Capt. B. F. Stone, Hon. D. M. Massie, Philip 
Klein, Gen. J. C. Entrekin, Hon. Archibald Mayo, Col. W. E. Gil- 
more, Hon. L. T. Neal, Albert Douglass, Mrs. D. M. Massie, Mrs. 
E. R. McKee and Miss Anna Welsh. Among those present was 
Gen. George MeGinnis, a Chillicothean who served at the head of a 
company which was organized in this city. He entered the army in 
the civil war and rose to the rank of major-general of volunteers. 

In 1892, the street railway, which had existed since the early 
seventies, was sold to an eastern man named George F. Woolston, 
who converted it into an electric road. Woolston was not a finan- 
cier, and becoming involved, numerous ligitations followed, and the 
road passed through various hands until the “Chillicothe Electric 
Railway, Light and Power company,” the present owners, estab- 
lished it on a solid basis. The street car service of Chillicothe is 
superior to that of many cities of twice the size. One “charming” 
feature is that of the handsome young ladies who are employed as 
conductors. 

On the 6th of June, 1892, Company H of the Seventeenth Ohio 
National Guard was mustered into the State service, with A. L. 
Hamilton, captain; Edward U. Weidler, first lieutenant; G. W. 
Brandle, second lieutenant. The sergeants were Luther B. Hurst, 
H. H. Bennett, James Cronin, H. W. Hamilton and George Carroll. 
Captain Hamilton was made colonel of the Seventh regiment. This 
company saw active service under various calls of the State, in quell- 
ing riots, controlling strikers, guarding property, etc. It was rec- 
ognized as the best drilled, most thoroughly disciplined and most 
reliable company in the regiment. Because of this recognition, it 
was given the post of honor on several occasions, as well as the post 
of greatest responsibility under trving cireumstances. It was among 
Ohio’s soldiers at the Columbian exposition of 1893; was on active 
duty during the miners’ riots in Guernsey county in June, 1894; 
and on the 10th of October in the affair at Washington Court House, 
where there was a deplorable happening for which the mob was 
wholly responsible. In the winter of 1895, Company H organized 
itself into a special relief committee and worked valiantly for the 
relief of the distressed and worthy poor. In the furtherance of this 
noble work, they kept their armory open every day, giving away 
soup, and collecting and distributing food, clothing, and coal, which 
their zealous missionary work had moved the citizens to donate. In 
this way, some three hundred families were relieved in the pressing 
need for actual necessities. The further history of this company is 
presented in connection with its services in the Spanish war. 
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At noon on April 1, 1894, the hands of the town clock of Chill- 
cothe were turned back twenty-eight minutes, thus conforming to 
the legislative act, and making standard, or railway time, the legal 
time of the State. But the complications growing out of the change 
are interminable. The farmers still persist in the use of “sun” 
time, in which they are joined by many town people, which often 
results in serious misunderstandings and inconvenience. 

In 1894 the old skating-rink on West. Main street was presented 
to the Grand Army of the Republic of the city, a most worthy and 
generous act, which is highly appreciated by the recipients. The 
society has converted the building into a memorial hall and ‘general 
meeting place for the various organizations of civil war veterans who 
are not otherwise provided with post rooms. 

This year was characterized by the great coal strikes all over the 
country, and the exceptionally “hard times” incident to the closing 
of manufactories. Coxey, and his army of followers, marched 
through the land en route to Washington, where he assumed that the 
apparent distress would stimulate favorable consideration of the 
Congressional bodies. Coxey greatly desired to be voted a martyr 
in the interest of the common people, and courted arrest as an insur- 
rectionist, studiously avoiding occasion for the same. But his impu- 
dence and indiscretion finally brought the coveted prize—he was 
arrested for “walking on the park grass” in Washington. But he 
accomplished more. He won recognition in politics, on the princi- 
ple that “anything is better than nothing” and became well-to-do. 
Some of his band passed through Chillicothe, described as ‘‘motley 
specimens of unwashed humanity,” but they were not received with 
open arms, and so passed on. 

Local chapters of the ““Daughters of the Revolution,” and “Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution” were organized in Chillicothe, dur- 
ing the year 1894. The two patriotic organizations enrolled among 
their members the leading ladies of the city. The “Columbus Club” 
was also organized in this year, by the young men of the Roman Cath- 
olic churches. It is a purely social organization, and has been a 
prominent feature in the social life of its numerous members. <A 
vear later an effort was made to organize a branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which resulted in failure; and, as a 
substitute, the “Young Men’s Club” came into existence, but even 
this did not prove a success, and it died from lack of interest and 
support. 

In April, 1894, the legislature passed an act extending the right 
of suffrage to women, in the selection of school officers. The female 
voters of the city exercised this right for the first time in April, 
1895. But, aside from this election, in which comparatively few 
women took an active part, the interest waned and educational 
affairs have not been influenced, greatly, by the changed conditions. 
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The Home Telephone company was granted a franchise in 1895, 
and has accomplished immeasurable good to the city in the redue- 
tion of rates, and in establishing prompt and intelligent service. 
This is on the principle that “competition is the life of trade.” 

The Logan Natural Gas and Fuel company was also authorized to 
do business in the city during this year, and their pipe lines were 
extended from wells in Fairfield county to Chillicothe. This has 
proved a great convenience which the people fully appreciate, 
although there is serious complaint about the price and about the 
quality of the gas. At one time the city brought action in the courts 
to compel the company to lower its rates, but lost the case. 

The Emergency Hospital was established in 1895, and was opened 
to the public on the 27th of January, 1896. This was an enterprise 
which met with hearty approval, and it has been of incaleulable value 
in the prompt alleviation of suffering. It is governed by a board of 
control, consisting of men and women from the several churches and 
charitable organizations, while the city physicians donate their serv- 
ices. 

On the 24th of December, 1895, the old covered bridge across 
the Scioto at the foot of Main street, was burned, the fire being con- 
sidered of incendiary origin. It was replaced by a steel bridge ata 
cost of thirty-two thousand dollars, and this was destroyed by the 
great flood of 1898. In 1899 the present structure was built. 

- In January, 1896, the Ross County Historical society was formed. 
It embraced among its charter members a number of men whose 
ancestors were among the earliest pioneers of Ross county, and who 
achieved national distinction in the various avenues of life. 

The Century Club, a ladies’ organization, also came into exist- 
ence in 1894. The name chosen is in commemoration of the city’s 
life, and the purposes of the club are of a purely literary character. 
Membership is limited to one hundred, and applicants for admission 
are always waiting for vacancies to occur. The most prominent 
ladies of the city are active and interested members of the “Century 
hab. 

But the crowning event of 1896, in the history of Chillicothe, is 
left for the last. Since the story is told most admirably in the “Cen- 
tennial Scioto Gazette,” the article is here reproduced: ‘The event 
of 1896 was the celebration of the citw’s centennial. This celebra- 
tion was held during the week of July 20-25. Preparations had 
been making for months. In April there had been a preliminary 
celebration. at Memorial Hall, as nearly as could be determined on 
the date of the first laying out of the city, but, for various reasons, 
the main celebration was in July. The central committee having 
charge of arrangements was composed of Messrs. W. T. McClintick, 
W. E. Gilmore, W. H. Safford, D. M. Massie, Albert Douglas, C. C. 
Waddle, F. C. Arbenz, S. H. Hurst, and Secretary E. S. Wenis. 
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One of the features of the centennial was the loan exhibit, held in 
the Central school building under the auspices of the ladies, This 
was a most interesting and valuable collection of historical relics. 
A small fee was charged for admittance, and the proceeds were 
turned over to the hospital. On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the Central Ohio Saengerbund held at Memorial Hall its eighth 
saengerfest. (The first one had been held in this city in 1863.) On 
the evenings of those three days, there were fine concerts, with some 
of the best soloists in the country, and with a chorus over four hun- 
dred strong. On Thursday, July 23, the formal centennial was 
observed. In the morning ‘there was a procession which took over 
an hour to pass a given point. In it were the military, all civic 
societies, secret societies, fire department, city officials, visiting 
singing societies, and many floats, representing ‘historic houses aad 
pioneer scenes. One feature was the “Cornplanter Tribe” of Red- 
men, from Adelphi, fifty strong, who were capitally got up as 
Indians, and looked very realistic. The city was extensively and 
elaborately decorated, the central part being a glowing mass of color 
with flags and bunting, while nearly every honse in town was decor- 
ated. Arches were erected at Main and Paint, Second and Paint, 
and at the head of Paint street, and these were illuminated at night 
with hundreds of electric lights. The centennial closed Thurs day 
night with a great meeting at Memorial Hall. The speaker of the 
oceasion was Postmaster-General Wilson, who came from the part 
of Virginia now West Virginia, henge many of the first settlers 
came.” 

In March, 1897, the citv and its environs was again visited by a 
disastrous freshet, the river and creeks doing great damage. Boats 
were floated in the streets of the southeastern part of the city. 

The “Curfew” ordinance was passed in this year, which requires 
that all children under sixteen years of age shall be off the streets 
at the ringing of the curfew bell, at nine o'clock p.m. This was a 
most salutary rule, still in oper ation. 

The greatest flood in Chillicothe’s history occurred in March, 
1898. The entire eastern and southern parts of the city were inun- 
dated, and boats plied on Hickory and parallel streets east of that 
from the river to near Main street. Five hundred yards of the rail- 
road fill across the park was washed away, and the water flowed in 
unobstructed carnival from the foot of Mount Logan to Paint street. 
People were taken out of their homes in boats, and all travel to and 
from the city was cut off for several days. The new steel bridge at 
the foot of Main street, just completed, went down, along with others 
all over the county, entailing a public loss of many thousands of dol- 
lars. Immense damage was also done to private property through- 


out the city and country districts, but, fortunately, no human lives 
were lost. 
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In the spring of this year came the declaration of war between the 
United States and Spain, and the equipment of an army and navy, 
to combat the haughty Spaniard. Between the general revival of 
business, the excitement due to the war, and the flattering reports of 
immense wealth discovered in Alaska, the public press was satiated, 
and the people satisfied. 

The inborn spirit of freedom and equality among men, transmitted 
by the Revolutionary sires, revolted against Spanish atrocities in 
Cuba, and led to expressions of sympathy with the struggling colony. 
This covered a period of many years, and angered the haughty Span- 
iard with each succeeding year. The inhuman and_ barbarous 
destruction of one of our warships at Havana, was the culminat- 
ing point, and precipitated war with Spain. The young men of the 
North and South arose as one man, all former animosities and sec- 
tional feeling forever buried, and vied with each other for the free- 
dom of Cuba, and in the resentment of our national insult. 

The achievements at San Juan, Manila and Santiago, are house- 
hold themes which have called forth the plaudits of the citivilized 
world, while also emphasizing the valor of American soldiers and sea- 
men. The complications arising from this controversy have been 
far-reaching among the nations of the world, involving troubles 
unlooked for, and which could not have been anticipated. Cuba is 
free from Spanish domination, and peace reigns throughout the 
Republic. 

In the settlement of this trouble, Ross county again responded 
with old time valor and enthusiasm. The noble sons of patriotic 
sires promptly offered their services in the cause of liberty, as had 
their illustrious ancestors, and performed their duty with equal devo- 
tion. The response was so universal over the land that many were 
disappointed in not reaching the scene of action; but they had shown 
their devotion to country, and sympathy with the down-trodden and 
oppressed. The Ross county boys, mostly members of Company H 
of the Seventh Ohio Volunteer Infantry, were off to the rendezvous 
at the earliest opportunity. They returned after a few months of 
service, but were dissatisfied that they could not have done more. 
A grand reception was accorded to the company on its return, and 
thus its members resumed the thread of peaceful life. 

A few Ross county men reached the scene of action in the Philip- 
pines, where they rendered valiant services, and proved their worthi- 
ness on every field. The heroism of Capt. George W. Brandle, First 
Infantry, U. S. A., a Chillicothe boy, is worthy of special mention: 
At the risk of his life, under fire, he sprang into the water and 
rescued a wounded and drowning comrade. For this daring and 
self-sacrificing act he was warmly commended by his superior officer, 
and recommended for promotion. Other officers and soldiers in that 
far-off country have deported themselves with equal bravery and for- 
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titude, as opportunity offered. Thus, on every field, and in every 
war of the nation, Ross county soldiers have demonstrated that the 
faith of the dear ones at home, was well founded. 

The officers of Company H, of the Seventh Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try were Capt. George W. Brandle, First Lieut. Luther B. Hurst, 
Second Lieut. Robert Franklin. Lieut. James Purdum, of the sig- 
nal corps, was also a Chillicothean. “Maj. Edward U. Weidler, a 
most exemplary young man and efficient officer, lost his life as a result 
of the service. While at Camp Alger he contracted a fatal case of 
typhoid fever, from which he died at his Chillicothe home on the 14th 
of July, 1898. His untimely death was universally regretted by his 
regiment, and his large circle of admiring friends in Chillicothe, his 
native place. 

’ Several other Ross county men were officers in the Seventh, among 
them Maj. Jacob Houk, quartermaster; Dr. E. F. Waddle, assistant 
surgeon; Lieut. J. W. Woltz, battalion adjutant; Lieut. Tiffin Gil- 
more, regimental adjutant; W. W. Brown, sergeant major; Lieut. 
J. 1). Wood, later of the signal corps in Cuba. He saw service in 
Puerto Rico, and afterward was acting quartermaster of the Seventh 
army corps. Gen. Thomas Anderson served in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines; Maj. S. A. Day was with the Fifth artillery; Capt. R. H. 
Anderson, Fourth artillery; Lieut. Ml. E. Hanna, Second cavalry; 
Lieut. Edwin Safford, in the navy, and later heutenant-governor of 
the province of Guam; Ensign J. W. Timmons of the cruiser Min- 
neapolis; Captain and Quartermaster W. S. Ball, and Lieut. Horace 
Lansing of the United States signal corps, were prominent representa- 
tives of Chillicothe in the Spanish-American war. 

Other residents of Ross county who lost their lives in the service, 
were Walter Brown, who was killed at El] Caney, while in advance of 
his regiment cutting a barbed wire obstruction. Hugh Parrett died 
at Montauk Point; Richard Carroll and Edward Cox were killed in 
Luzon, P. I.; Capt. George W. Brandle, previously mentioned, com- 
manded company H, of the Seventh, until it was mustered out; after 
which he re-entered the service as a captain in the Twenty-seventh 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and is now stationed in Samar. A 
number of Chillicothe boys accompanied him to the Oriental country, 
among whom are Lieut. Lee McCoy, whose promotion from the ranks 
is an evidence of efficiency and soldierly qualities, and Lieutenant 
Korst. 

The Klondike excitement was somewhat abated during the Spanish 
troubles, and many young men who would otherwise have gone to the 
new territory of the far northwest, were diverted from that purpose, 
to enter the army. But Chillicothe had its representatives in the 
Alaskan gold fields, five vonng men having tried their fortunes and 
their endurance, with results not entirely satisfactory. 

The paving of the city’s streets was commenced in 1898, and has 
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been continued, in season, to the present. Several miles of fine brick 
paving has been laid on the main thoroughfares, and a thorough sys- 
tem of street-sweeping inaugurated, which adds greatly to the sani- 
tary conditions of the city. 

Absorbing interest was manifested in the National campaign of 
1900, as it had been on a similar occurrence in 1896. In both cases, 
a distinguished citizen of the State led the successful party, and 
inaugurated and carried forward national policies under which the 
United States now abide. In Ross county the two campaigns were 
fought with old-time vigor by the adherents to each party creed. 
The opposing candidates were the same and the issues somewhat 
similar. Ross county politicians of both parties acquitted them- 
selves nobly before the people, and won fresh laurels in the political 
arena. 

The United States census of 1900 showed the population of the 
county to be 40,940.. By townships the population is as follows: 
Buckskin, 1,896; Colerain, 1,862; Concord, 2,957; Deerfield, 1,456; 
Franklin, 1,136; Green, 2,011; Harrison, 1,162; Huntington, 2,269; 
Jefferson, 936; Liberty, 1,599; Paint, 1,068; Paxton, 1,934; Scioto, 
14,949; Springfield, 1,133; Twin, 2,255; Union, 2,317. These fig- 
ures include the city of Chillicothe, in Scioto, with a population of 
12,976, and the following villages in various townships: South 
Salem, 264; Adelphi, 516; Frankfort, 717; Clarksburg, 551; King- 
ston, 735; Bainbridge, 954; Bourneville, 356. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SOME DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS. 


MONG the many historic characters of the Scioto valley who 
were identified with the early history of Chillicothe, Ross 
county and the State of Ohio, Gen. Nathaniel Massie was 
one whose memory is dear to Ross county, and perpetuated 

by his posterity in the tenderest evidences of generous regard for his 
exalted achievements. Much has been said in this volume regarding 
the accomplishments of this eminent pioneer of civilization, and 
much remains to be said which will never reach the printed page. In 
a limited way, he was the “father of his country,” in the sense that 
the memory of Washington bears that honored distinction, with ref- 
erence to the Nation’s life. As a frontiersman, surveyor, statesman, 
soldier, kind and loving husband and father; a big hearted, generous 
friend and neighbor; a man who lived in advance of his time, and 
brought around him other men of like characteristics, who have left 
indelibly stamped upon the life of the great commonwealth, their own 
characteristics, the life of General Massie is familiar to all. 
Nathaniel Massie was born in Goochland county, Virginia, on the 
28th of December, 1763. His father, Major Nathaniel Massie, was 
a plain, substantial farmer in the Old Dominion, and with practical 
good sense, reared his sons in the atmosphere of self-reliance and self- 
support. Nathaniel, the eldest son, chose surveying for his oceupa- 
tion, having previously completed a practical and thorough education. 
In 1780 he generously offered his services as a substitute in the 
Patriot army, taking the place of his father, or some other relative 
whose services could not well be dispensed with at the home fireside. 
Whether his military service in the Revolution was of long or short 
duration, active or passive, is not a matter of record; but the fact 
already stated, shows him to have been a young man of ardent patriot- 
ism, of unusual energy, and laudable ambition. It seems to be the 
opinion of his grandson, Hon. D. M. Massie, of Chillicothe, that he 
was present at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. Returning 
from the army, young Massie completed his professional education, 
and, with a horse and the necessary surveying outfit, some money, 
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and letters of introduction from prominent Virginians to men of like 
character in the new country of Kentucky, he started out on the “voy- 
age of life.” He was then scarcely nineteen years of age. At the 
elegant home of Colonel David Meade, near Lexington, he met Miss 
Susan Everard Meade whom he married in 1800. He brought her 
to his recently established home on the banks of Paint creek in Pax- 
ton township, which was the home of both until called to another life. 
The public services of General Massie need not be recounted here, 
since the record appears fully in connection with the many thrilling 
events in which he was the central figure. The Ohio home was not 
unlke that left behind on their removal from Kentucky. The slaves 
were absent, but their places were filled by a numerous retinue of 
hired servants. Among these was the famous Indian chief, Wawwil- 
away, whose tragic death is characterized as one of the foulest deeds 
ever committed in Ohio. Three sons and two daughters came to 
bless the union and brighten the happy home of General and Mrs. 
Massie. These survived his untimely death, which occurred on the 
3d of November, 1813. Though he lived less than fifty years, Gen- 
eral Massie accomplished more in that brief period than most men 
are permitted to do in the “‘three score and ten years” allotted to man. 
He died beloved by all his fellow citizens. His generous spirit had 
enabled many a poor struggling settler to establish a happy home in 
the wilderness, and these and their posterity mourned him as a 
friend, and revere his memory as a kind benefactor. It is said that 
“No man is perfect save One.” Nathaniel Massie was a man of 
human instincts, and doubtless had his faults. These are buried 
with him; and the memory of his useful life, his exalted citizenship, 
his benevolence and human sympathy, are more enduring than the 
costly monument which marks his final resting place, overlooking his 
field of labor, from beautiful Grand View. 

Edwin Tiffin: The heart of the patriotic Chillicothean thrills 
with commendable pride at the mention of this name. No character 
in the early history of the county and State is more thoroughly inter- 
woven in the history of State organization, and the troublous times 
preceding and immediately following that event, than is that of 
Edward Tiffin, Ohio’s first governor. With him begins the history 
of Ohio, and the record of early political events of which all Chilli- 
cotheans of whatever political faith have cause to be proud. In the 
adjustment of political differences of paramount importance, party 
lines are often eliminated, and the supremacy of those principles 
which affect locality and personal interest, are given precedence. We 
ean readily see how and why this was the case in Ross county, during 
the desperate struggle for State organization. Edward Tiffin, 
already prominent as a champion of the Chillicothe party, in oppo- 
sition to the Territorial governor, was the successful standard bearer 
in the race for gubernatorial honors. He served with distinction dur- 
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ing two successive terms, and declined the honor of the third nomina- 
tion. He left the governor’s chair in 1807, to take a seat in the 
United States senate, in which body he was an active, useful and infiu- 
ential member, but served only during the tenth session of congress. 
He resigned this position because of the death of his wife, and his 
overwhelming grief attendant upon that sad event in his life. Dr. 
Tiffin now sought to retire to the seclusion of agricultural life, but 
was called from the plow to the legislative halls at the succeeding 
election, an honor which was thrust upon him. He was unanimously 
chosen as speaker of the house of representatives in the State legisla- 
ture, and was re-elected representative and speaker at each succeed- 
ing election, until 1813. President Madison, in the year last written, 
tendered to Dr. Tiffin the office of commissioner of the general land 
office, a position just then created by congress. He accepted the post, 
and organized and administered the affairs of the new bureau with 
the same ability and accuracy which had characterized his previous 
public services. After three years’ service in this department, Presi- 
dent Madison consented to Dr. Tiffin’s request to exchange his posi- 
tion for that of surveyor general of the west. The office of surveyor 
general was accordingly removed to Chillicothe, and Governor Tiffin 
occupied it for fifteen years, and until within a few weeks of his 
death. This occurred at his pioneer home in Chillicothe, after a 
prolonged illness, on the 9th of August, 1829. He was then in his 
sixty-fourth year. Edward Tiffin was born at Carlisle, England, 
June 19,1766. He received a liberal scholastic training in his native 
country, and had made some progress in the study of medicine, when 
his parents emigrated to America (in 1784). The parental home was 
established in Charlestown, Virginia. Young Tiffin completed his 
professional course at ihe University of Pennsylvania, and engaged 
in practice at Charlestown, where he was a social ftuvorite, and made 
rapid progress in his profession. He was married in 1789 to Mary, 
daughter of Robert Worthington, and sister of Thomas Worthington, 
whose political career in Ohio sustains a marked similarity to that of 
Governor Tiffin. The first union of Dr. Tiffin was childless. He 
married in 1809, Miss Mary Porter, a native of Maryland, who 
accompanied her parental family to Ross county in the early days. 
Like his first wife, she was a woman of exceptional refinement, 
beauty, and excellence of character. The children born to the second 
union were: Mary Porter, who became Mrs. Joseph A. Reynolds; 
Diathea Madison; Eleanor Worthington, who married Mr. M. Scott 
Cook ; Rebecca Turner became the wife of Dr. C. G. Comegys, late of 
Cincinnati, and Edward Parker, who was educated as a physician, 
and lost his life in a railway accident, in 1853. 

Dr. Tithn joined a party of Virginians in 1798, and sought a new 
home in the Scioto valley. It is a curious coincidence that in this 
party there were three Ohio governors, to be, the third one not already 
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mentioned, being General, and afterwards governor, Robert Lucas. 
These parties brought with them their former slaves, whom they lib- 
erated, and provided for until they were able to care for themselves. 
This magnanimous act has much of human instinct underneath the 
surface, since the life of a free negro, in a slave country, would not 
only have been hazardous, but also fraug ght with untold hardships and 
privations. In his private and social life Dr. Tiffin was of an affa- 
ble, pleasant temperament, which surrounded him with many admir- 
ing friends. 

Duncan McArthur was pre-eminently a self-made man. He rose 
to prominence and affluence, unaided by the stimulating hand of 
ancestral wealth and influence, and carved for himself an honorable 
name and fame in the annals of history. Such achievements are 
commendable under the most favoring circumstances, but doubly so 
when attained through the unconquerable force of self-reliance and 
will power, which annihilates opposing circumstances. The subject 
of this brief review was born in Duchess county, New York, in the 
year 1772. His ancestors were of Scotch lineage, and his only heri- 
tage was embodied in the qualities which make up the American ideal 
of the true man, viz.: habits of self-reliance, integrity, industry and 
perseverance. His early education was limited to the elementary 
rudiments, upon which, by constant and persistent application to 
study and general reading, he established the citadel of a well trained 
mind. Young MeArthur devoted his early years to any honorable 
vocation which would yield him a livelihood. At the age of eighteen 
he enlisted in the expedition of General Harmar against the Tiere 
north of the Ohio river. Escaping the perils, or fatalities, of this 
disastrous campaign, he again enlisted in 1792, and at the battle of 
Captina, his captain being killed, young McArthur was unanimously 
chosen to sueceed him, though only twenty years of age, and the 
youngest man in the company. He was employed at the Maysville, 
Kentucky, salt works at the time he engaged to accompany General 
Massie’s surveving expedition up the Scioto valley, in 1793. This 
was the beginning of his career in Ohio. As the reader well knows, 
a surveying expedition in these days was also a military demonstra- 
tion against hostile and treacherous Indians. McArthur was well 
qualified for the arduous and perilous duties of this wilderness cam- 
paign, and General Massie soon came to recognize his sterling quali- 
ties, and ever afterward associated McArthur with his surveying and 
military operations whenever possible. Mr. McArthur made rapid 
progress in mastering the intricacies of surveying, and by the autumn 
of Ww 793, he was designated as assistant surveyor, under General Mas- 
sie’s tuition. In this capacity, he assisted his chief in laying out the 
town of Chillicothe in the spring of 1796, and was ever afterward 
closely identified with the history of the place. He purchased and 
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improved a large tract of land just north of the town site, upon which 
he established his permanent home, the local designation of which 
is “Fruit Hill.” This is one of the historic homes in Chillicothe. 

Captain McArthur became prominent in the stirring political 
events, during the last days of Territorial government, and was an 
important factor in shaping and systematizing the campaigns of the 
Chillicotheans. In 1805, he was elected to the legislature, in which 
body he bore a conspicuous and honorable part. He was especially 
interested in the military organization of the State, and was an 
acknowledged authority on military affairs. As a soldier of recog- 
nized standing, he was named as the successor of General Massie, in 
1808, and elected by the legislature as major general of the State 
militia. 

At the beginning of the war of 1812, he was commissioned col- 
onel of Ohio volunteers, and accompanied General Hull to Detroit, 
being second in command on that unfortunate expedition. Though 
temporarily absent, in attempting the relief of Captain Brush, at 
the time of the surrender, Colonel McArthur, much to his chagrin 
and disappointment, was included in the surrender of Hull’s army, 
and made a prisoner of war. Colonel McDonald says that “had not 
Colonels McArthur and Cass been absent, the surrender would not 
have happened.” But whatever odium attached to the unfortunate 
affair, Colonel McArthur was entirely vindicated, having proved his 
loyalty and bravery, by offering his services among the first enlist- 
ments. 

In the fall of 1812, Colonel McArthur was elected to a seat in 
Congress by an overwhelming majority. In March, following, he 
was commissioned by congress as a brigadier-general in the army, 
and, having been exchanged as a prisoner of war, he resigned his seat 
in the house, and assumed command of an army at the scene of 
action. His military career was most brilliant, and his services to 
the country of incalculable value. By reason of these achieve- 
ments, he become one of the most popular men in the Scioto valley, 
and honors were heaped upon him with prodigal liberality. Gen- 
eral McArthur was again elected to the legislature, in the fall of 
1815. He was also one of the commissioners appointed by the war 
department, to negotiate treaties with the Indians, serving three 
years in that capacity. In 1817, he was re-elected to the legisla- 
ture, and chosen speaker of the house of representatives. In 1819 
he was defeated in the race for a seat in the legislature, by reason of 
his espousal of the cause of the United States bank in the establish- 
ment of branches; but he was re-elected in 1821, and was returned 
to Congress in 1822. He declined re-election to Congress, and 
retired to his farm and the settlement and management of his exten- 
sive business interests. In 1830, he was elected governor of Ohio, 
a position he filled for two years with the same honest endeavor which 
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had characterized all of his official acts. Weary of public life, and 
full of years and deserved honors, he retired to his beautiful home 
on “Fruit Hill,” and there ended his days. His death occurred in 
1839; and thus was ended a useful life, diversified with the rapidly 
recurring events in our State and National history, an honorable rec- 
ord from the lowliest position of an upright American citizen, to the 
highest official honors within the gift of the people of a great State. 

Thomas Worthington, the illustrious statesman, to whose energy, 
influence and ceaseless toil, the State of Ohio owes as much as to any 
other man, living or dead, was born in Berkeley county, Virginia, 
February 10, 1773. His parents died in his early childhood, and 
though deprived of the loving care of the parental home, his nurture 
and rearing were entrusted to hands only second to father and mother, 
in the person of General William Darke, who was his guardian and 
protector through the tender vears of childhood and early youth. 
Through the influence of his guardian, he enjoyed the best educa- 
tional advantages afforded in the time of his student days. But he 
indulged a strong and apparently irresistible desire to go to sea. His 
zealous guardian opposed his inclination, and tried to divert his mind 
into other channels; but all in vain. Young Worthington, probably 
without the consent of the one who stood in the relation of a parent, 
enlisted as a common sailor on a British merchant vessel, and spent 
two years on the ocean. During this experience he came near being 
arrested as a deserter from a British man-of-war, and was only saved 
from such a fate by the persistent defense of his captain, who had 
taken a fancy to the stalwart voung American, even though he was 
himself an Englishman. The British “press-gang” followed the 
seas with unabated energy, until after his majesty was taught a les- 
son during the years immediately following 1812, and they were 
the terror of American seamen. ‘The “trumped up” documents 
which called for the apprehension of young Worthington, were appli- 
eable to any other American whose services would be useful in the 
service of the king. But the representations of Capt. James Taylor 
that.“‘Worthington was a young man of high standing in Virginia, 
whose people were wealthy and influential, and would undoubtedly 
make trouble,” were sufficient to cool the ardor of the over-zealous 
lieutenant, and divert his impressment proceedings to some one else 
not so well fortified. They also had the effect of establishing a last- 
ing friendship between Worthington and Captain Taylor, which con- 
tinued during the life of the latter. The experience of this two 
years’ cruise, together with the added judgment of maturer years, 
induced young Worthington to return at once to the scenes of his 
childhood, and make a new start on life’s journey. As related in 
another sketch, he accompanied the Tiffin party to the Scioto valley, 
and together with his illustrious brother-in-law, began a political and 
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civil life unsurpassed in usefulness, purity of purpose, and sound 
judgment. ; 

The public career of Thomas Worthington is the history of the 
organization of the State, and of its material development from that 
day until his death, in 1827. In fact he was in New York on pub- 
lic business of great importance, connected with the construction of 
the Ohio and Erie canal, when attacked with his fatal illness, and 
died there, on the 20th of June. The ‘American Intelligencer” 
characterized Worthington as the “father of the American system of 
public improvement.” : i 

Though honored with exalted positions from the existence of the 
Territorial legislature until his death, his zeal and energy for the 
public welfare never weakened. He was a member of the Territorial 
legislature in 1799 to 1801; a member of the convention to frame the 
State constitution in 1802, and the representative of this precious 
document and the people, in the United States senate, in 1803, and 
the motive power which secured its approval, and the erection of the 
new State. It was Worthington, who, true to principle as an oppo- 
nent of slavery in all its forms, introduced into the State constitution 
the clause prohibiting negro apprenticeships—a form of slavery at 
that time prevalent in several states. His work and influence in the 
United States senate was of incalculable value to the embryo State 
just emerging from its swaddling clothes. Toward the close of his 
second term in the senate, Mr. Worthington was elected the fifth gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and resigned his seat in Congress to enter upon the 
duties of chief magistrate of the State, in which position he served 
the people from 1814 to 1818. 

When entering upon his first duties as governor, he found the eam- 
pus surrounding the state house in disorder, from the rubbish, logs, 
brush, roots and general debris resulting from an effort to clear the 
ground. The city authorities of Columbus were disinclined to med- 
dle in State affairs; hence, with that spirit of self-reliance and push 
for which the governor was noted, he headed a party of prisoners he 
had “borrowed” from the warden of the penitentiary, and labored 
faithfully for two days, in policing the ten acre lot, that he might 
enter upon a “clean” administration. 

The mansion of Thomas Worthington, known as “Adena,” was at 
the time of its erection, one of the finest residences west of the Alle 
ghanies.* It is a stone structure, standing on an eminence over-look- 
ing the city of Chillicothe. Around it cluster many historical events 
and delightful memories, and its spacious rooms have sheltered 


* Another historic spot, or at least one which is remembered with feelings 
of reverence, because of its long existence, and the prominent character of 
its early occupants, is “Buena Vista,” the home of the late M. Scott Cook, 
whose prominent family was connected with some of the most noted people 
of the State and nation. 
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numerous historic characters. There is no location in the vicinity of 
Chillicothe which affords a finer landscape scene than can be wit- 
nessed from historic “Adena.” The noted Indian chief, Tecumseh, 
was entertained on his visit to Chillicothe, under the hospitable roof 
of “Adena.”” No doubt the grandeur of the occasion was an event 
in his life, of as much importance to him as his mission of peace and 
good will was to his pale-faced brethren. 

Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach, who visited Chillicothe 
in 1825, and was entertained at the home of Governor Worthington, 
wrote of it in his “Travels in North America:” ‘The governor’s 
house is surrounded with Lombardy poplars; it is constructed in the 
style of an Italian villa, of free stone, with stone steps on the exterior, 
is two stories high and has two wings, having a court in front of the 
center building containing honeysuckle and roses. On one side of 
the house is a terrace with flowers and kitchen vegetables. Behind 
the house are large clover fields and to the right the farm buildings. 
Governor Worthington occupies himself with the raising of cattle, 
particularly sheep; he had a flock of one hundred merinoes. He has 
ten children, on whom he has expended a great deal for their educa- 
tion. His eldest son was traveling in Europe, another son was in the 
military academy at West Point.” Edward King, who had married 
the second daughter, Sarah Ann, was at the home and aided in the 
entertainment of the guest, who ascended to the governor’s lookout, 
on top of the house, from which could have been seen every part of 
the vast estate of twenty-five thousand acres, if the great forests had 
not yet been so little invaded that they soon obstructed the view. “TI 
took breakfast with the worthy governor and his familv,” the duke 
continues, “‘and found here, as at the home of Governor Morrow, that 
the father of the family observes the laudable custom of making a 
prayer before sitting down. At breakfast we took leave of this 
respectable family, whose acquaintance I consider one of the most 
interesting I made in the United States.” 

A few words might be said of the children of Governor Worthing- 
ton. Mary, the eldest daughter, married Alexander Macomb, who 
was a colonel in the war of 1812, and major-general in command of 
the United States army in the days when Andrew Jackson was presi- 
dent. The widow of Edward King married the British consul at 
Philadelphia, became a devout Roman Catholic and was an intimate 
friend of Pope Pius IX. Eleanor married Dr. Arthur Watts, of 
Chillicothe, and one of her children became the wife of Gen. Saun- 
ders A. Piatt of Mac-a-cheek. Margaret married Professor Mans- 
field, and Elizabeth became Mrs. Pomeroy. Gen. James Taylor 
Worthington, the eldest son, was for many years an honored citizen 
of Chillicothe. His first wife was a daughter of Samuel Galloway, 
and his second a daughter of Benjamin Piatt. A younger son, 
Thomas, was a distinguished officer in the war of the Rebellion. 
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William Allen, the twenty-fifth governor of Ohio, and the last 
citizen of Chillicothe to whom that distinguished honor was extended, 
was a native of Edenton, Chowan county, North Carolina. He was 
born in 1807, and reared through childhood’s years, in the south. 
His parents died within a few months of each other, while he was an 
infant and all the maternal care which his infancy ever knew, was 
bestowed by an elder sister, whom he remembered all his life, with 
the strongest feelings of filial affection. This excellent woman, who 
was the mother of Hon. Allen G. Thursman, whom every Democratic 
politician in the land will remember with feelings akin to adoration, 
removed from Lynchburg, Virginia, to Chillicothe, in 1818. Her 
brother William was left at Lynchburg in attendance at a private 
school. But as the excellence of the Chillicothe academy became 
known to her, she decided to have her brother and ward attend this 
school from her own protecting roof. Accordingly, in 1819, young 
Allen joined his sister in Chillicothe, which city was his home for 
fifty-six years. He early developed an aptitude for learning and 
soon became, even in boyhood, one of the leading debaters and public 
speakers in the academy. His attainments were of the highest char- 
acter, an evidence of which is shown in the fact that he was admitted 
to the bar as a lawyer before he had attained his twentieth year. 
When it is considered that the bar of Ross county was then, and 
always has been, second to none in the State in point of eminent 
qualifications and professional ability, this was a most distinguish- 
ing honor to young Allen. Being admitted to practice in 1826, and 
to a partnership with his preceptor, Col. Edward King, Allen soon 
distinguished himself bv his peculiar powers as a jury lawyer. Pos- 
sessed of a tall and commanding figure, a voice of marvelous purity 
and excellence, his appearance in public discussions attracted favor- 
able comment, even when his argument was not backed by sufficient 
evidence to convict. But these are characteristics which force men 
to the front in the political arena; and before he had reached the 
“congressional age,” as established in the land, he was nominated as 
the democratic candidate for a seat in congress. His district was 
strongly of the Whig persuasion, but Allen’s popularity and ability 
earried him through. He took his seat in the twenty-third congress, 
where he bore a prominent part in all discussions, though the young- 
est man in the house. An after-supper speech at the Columbus, in 
1837, so electrified his audience, composed principally of State legis- 
lators, that he was nominated and elected to the exalted position of 
United States senator, thus succeeding Hon. Thomas Ewing. Mr. 
Allen served twelve consecutive years in the senate, closing a brilliant 
and useful career in 1849. He is credited with having originated the 
political slogan of 1844, “Fifty-four forty or fight,” referring to 
the Oregon boundary controversy. During these eventful years, he 
attained the meridian of his political prowess, and retired from office 
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as one of the most influential members of the honorable body which 
has so often been thrilled with his matchless oratory and convincing 
arguments. It was his firm determination to retire from public life, 
and spend his remaining years at the beautiful home which he so 
much loved; but after a retirement of twenty-four years, he again 
yielded to the allurements of political life and in 1873 he was elected 
governor of Ohio. In this race it was thought that he led a “forlorn 
hope,” but his great popularity carried him through, he being the 
only candidate on the State democratic ticket who was successful. 
Governor Allen was renominated by the democrats in 1875, but went 
down in the defeat of the ‘‘greenback” movement and was succeeded 
by R. B. Hayes. The most important event of his life, to him, was 
his marriage, in 1845, to Mrs. Effie McArthur Coons, daughter of 
Gen. Duncan McArthur. She inherited her parental homestead, 
“Fruit Hill,” where the family lived for many years, and where 
Governor Allen died, in 1879. Mrs. Allen died in Washington city, 
and her husband rode on horseback beside her bier from the Nation’s 
capital to Chillicothe. The only child born to Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
is now the wife of Dr. D. H. Scott of Chillicothe. After her mother’s 
death, as a child, young lady and matron, she showed her filial regard 
in caring for her father during his declining years. 

Colonel John McDonald, whose sketches of Massie, McArthur 
and other pioneers entitled him to be called the Plutarch of the 
the Scioto valley, was born January 28, 1775, in Pennsylvania. His 
father moved with his family to Mingo Bottom, near the site of 
Steubenville, in 1780, and to Kentucky in 1789. Thence young 
MeDonald made his first excursion into Ohio with Simon Kenton, 
and in 1792 he joined General Massie’s settlement at Manchester. 
In the spring of 1794 he enlisted with Capt. Ephraim Kibby’s scouts, 
in the army of General Wayne, and was with Wayne through the vic- 
torious campaign of that year. In the following November he came 
into the Scioto valley on an exploring expedition with a party led 
by Lucas Sullivant, a land speculator and surveyor from Virginia, 
and had an encounter with the Indians, in which one of his compan- 
ions was killed. In 1796 he came to Chillicothe, where he was 
married to Catherine Cutwright, February 5, 1799. © He settled on 
Poplar Ridge, Twin township, in 1802. He went into the war of 
1812, as a staff officer with General Hull, and was made a prisoner 
at the surrender of Detroit. In 1813 he was promoted to captain 
in the regular army of the United States, and in 1814 was given 
command of a regiment of regulars at Detroit, a position he held 
until peace was declared. In 1817 he was elected to the legislature, 
in which he served two terms, and this was the close of his public 
service. His biographical sketches, already mentioned, were pub- 
lished first in the Western Christian Advocate, and in book form in 
1838. They are the best written, most interesting and trustworthy 
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of Ohio pioneer documents, not excepting the productions of Judge 
Burnet or any other. 

Colonel McDonald was the son of William and Effie McDonald, 
of Scotch descent, who bore the same names before marriage and were 
distantly related. He was the eldest of seven children, the others 
being Thomas, James, William, Hiram, Nancy and Henrietta. 
Thomas was associated with John in his adventures as a scout under 
General Wayne, and afterward sat in the legislature. James entered 
the regular army as a captain in 1808 and served through the war of 
1812-15, with promotion to major. He was on the staff of General 
Ripley, and after 1815, was on staff duty as inspector-general. In 
civil life he held the offices of county sheriff and deputy United 
States marshal. The sister, Nancy, married Gen. Duncan McArthur, 
and Henrietta became the wife of Presley Morris, a prominent pio- 
neer. The parents both died within four days in September, 1823, 
and were buried at the McArthur homestead, on Fruit Hill. 

Thomas Scott, Michael Baldwin, Frederick Grimke, William 
Creighton, Allen G. Thurman, and others, are mentioned in other 
chapters. James Grubb was a Chillicothean who received the 
strongest commendations from General McArthur for his ability, 
integrity and political zeal in the early days of territorial strife and 
contention. He was characterized as a “true philanthropist, a lover 
of his friend, and opponent of every species of slavery, a man pos- 
sessing good reasoning abilities, modesty and boldness.” Mr. Grubb 
was also a member of the constitutional convention. Joseph Kerr 
was adjutant general of Ohio, a member of the state senate and house, 
and for a few months United States senator. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OFFICIAL HONORS. 


FFICIAL list of Ross county, including State, National 
and County officers, from the organization of the county 
to 1902. For court judges and officers, see chapter on 
Bench and Bar. 

Governors.—March 3, 1803, to March 4, 1807, Edward Tiffin; 
December 8, 1814, to December 14, 1818, Thomas Worthington; 
December 18, 1830, to December 7, 1832, Duncan McArthur; Jan- 
uary 12, 1874, to January 14, 1876, William Allen. 

United States Senators.—1803 to 1807, Thomas Worthington ; 
1807 to 1809, Edward Tiffin; resigned his seat in 1809, and was 
succeeded by Thomas Worthington, who also resigned, in 1815, to 
accept. the governorship of Ohio; Joseph Kerr was elected to serve 
the unexpired term. This was the last United States senator from 
Ross county until 1837, when William Allen was elected, and served 
until 1849. 

Representatives in Congress.—1813 to 1815, Duncan McArthur, 
who resigned, and William Creighton, jr., was elected—he resigned 
December 14, 1814; 1819 to 1821, Henry Brush; 1823 to 1825, 
Duncan Rok rihare 833 to 1835, laa Miliems 1835 to 1841, 
William Key Bond; 1841 to 1843, William Allen; 1843 to 1845, 
Joseph J. McDowell; 1845 to 1847, Allen G. Thurcian: 1847 to 
1855, John L. Taylor; 1857 to 1859, Joseph Miller; 1859 to 1863, 
Carey A. Trimble; 1873 to 1877, Lawrence T. Neal; 1877 to 1881, 
Henry L. Neal—by change of district. 

Collectors of Internal Revenue.—General S. H. Hurst during the 
administration of President Grant ; Marcus Boggs during the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Arthur and Harrison; John C. Entrekin 
appointed during the first term of President McKinley, reappointed 
by same, and continuing under the Roosevelt administration. 

U. nited States Consul. —RBenjamin F. Stone is the present United 
States consul to Huddersfield, England. 

State Senators.—The first general assembly convened at Chilli- 
cothe, on Tuesday, March 1, 1803:—Nathaniel Massie and Abra- 
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ham Claypool; December, 1803, Nathaniel Massie and John Milli- 
gan; December, 1804, Abraham Claypool and Joseph Kerr; 
December, 1805, Joseph Kerr and Duncan McArthur; December, 
1806, Duncan McArthur and Abraham Claypool; December, 1807, 
Dunean McArthur and Abraham Claypool; December, 1808-9, Dun- 
ean McArthur and Henry Massie; December, 1810-12, Duncan 
McArthur and Robert Dunlap; December, 1813, James Dunlap and 
William Creighton; December, 1814, James Dunlap and Henry 
Brush; December, 1815, James Dunlap, Samuel Evans, Benjamin 
Hough; December, 1816, Benjamin Hough and John McDonald; 
December, 1817, James Dunlap and John McDonald; December, 
1818, James Dunlap and Daniel Madeira; December, 1819, Samuel 
Swearingen and Daniel Madeira; December, 1820, Samuel Swearin- 
gen; December, 1821, Duncan McArthur; December, 1822, Duncan 
McArthur; December, 1823, David Crouse; December, 1824, David 
Crouse; December, 1825, Samuel Swearingen; December, 1826, 
Samuel Swearingen; December, 1827, Samuel Swearingen; Decem- 
ber, 1828, Samuel Swearingen ; December, 1829, Duncan McArthur ; 
December, 1830, Edward King; December, 1831, Anthony Walke; 
December, 1832, Anthony Walke; December, 1833, Anthony Walke; 
December, 1834, Anthony Walke; June, 1835, Anthony Walke 
(extra session); December, 1835, David Crouse; December, 1836, 
David Crouse; December, 1837, John I. Vanmeter and Isaiah Mor- 
ris; December, 1838, John J. Vanmeter and Isaiah Morris; Decem- 
ber, 1839, John Hough: December, 1840, John Hough; December, 
1841, Allen Latham and William Robbins; December, 1842, Allen 
Latham and William Robbins; December, 1848, John Crouse, jr. ; 
December, 1844, John Crouse, jr.; December, 1845, John Madeira 
and Tilberry Reid; December, 1846, John Madeira and Tilberry 
Reid; December, 1847, Wesley Claypool; December, 1849, Chaun- 
cey N. Olds; December, 1850, Joseph H. Geiger; January, 1852, 
Samuel E. Hibben ; January, 1854, John M. Barrere; January, 1856, 
Jacob Hyer; January, 1858, William A. Safford; January, 1862, 
George W. Roby; January, 1864, Job E. Stevenson; January, 1870, 
John Woodbridge; January, 1872, John H. Putnam; January, 
1876, A. L. Brown; January, 1878, John C. McDonald; November 
6, 1879, John C. Entrekin; January, 1881, John C. Entrekin; 
January, 1882, William H. Reed; January, 1883, William H. Reed; 
January, 1884, William H. Reed; January, 1885, William H. Reed; 
January, 1889, D. M. Massie; January, 1891, D. M. Massie; Janu- 
ary, 1898, Byron Lutz; January, 1899, Byron Lutz. 

State Representatives.—March, 1803, Michael Baldwin, Robert 

*The senatoria] district comprises five counties, as at present organized, 


and the foregoing list includes only those citizens of Ross county who have 
been senators. 
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Culbertson, Thomas Worthington, William Patton; December, 1803, 
James Dunlap, John Evans, Elias Langham; December, 1804, 
Michael Baldwin, James Dunlap, Duncan McArthur, William Pat- 
ton; December, 1805, James Dunlap, David Shelby, Abraham J. 
Williams, Elias Langham; December, 1806, same, and Nathaniel 
Massie; December, 1807, Thomas Worthington, Elias Langham, 
Jeremiah McLene, William Lewis; December, 1808, James Dunlap, 
Jessup N. Couch, Joseph Kerr, David Shelby, Samuel Monett; 
December, 1809, James Dunlap, Edward Tiffin, Nathaniel Massie, 
David Shelby, Joseph Gardner; December, 1810, Edward Tiffin, 
Abraham Claypool, James Manary, Henry Brush, William Creigh- 
ton, jr.; December, 1841, Abraham Claypool, William Sterrett, 
Samuel Monett, David Shelby, Thomas Renick; December, 1812, 
Samuel Monett, Samuel Swearingen; December, 1813, John 
McDougall, James Barnes, Isaac Dawson; December, 1814, John 
McDougall, James Barnes, Samuel Swearingen; December, 1815, 
Dunean McArthur, Thomas Scott, James Barnes; December, 1816; 
James Manarv, William Vance, James Barnes; December, 1817, 
James Manary, William Vance, Duncan McArthur; December, 
1818, Joseph Sill, James S. Swearingen; December, 1819,- Joseph 
Kerr, Isaac Cook, S. Tizzard; December, 1820, William Vance, 
John Bailhache, John Entrekin; December, 1821, Thomas Worth: 
ington, William Vance, Archibald McLene ; December, 1822, Thomas 
Worthington, Allison C. Looker, Anthony Walke; December, 1823, 
E. King, Allison C. Looker, George Nashee; December, 1824, 
Thomas Worthington, Isaac Cook; December, 1825, Edward King, 
Isaac Cook; December, 1826, Edward Ting, Dunean McArthur; 
December, 1827, Edward King, Anthony Walke; December, 1828, 
Edward King, Anthony Walke; December, 1829, Isaac Cook, 
Anthony Walke; December, 1830, Isaac Cook, Anthony Walke; 
December, 1831, William Creighton, sr., James T. Worthington; 
December, 1832, Isaac McCracken, James T. Worthington; Decem- 
ber, 1833, Jonathan F. Woodside; December, 1834, George Will, 
Daniel Ott; June, 1835, extra session, same officers ; December, 1835, 
regular session, John Hough, John Cutright ; December, 1836, Dan- 
iel Ott, James Hughes, J. J. Vanmeter; December, 1837, Daniel 
Ott, James Hughes; December, 1838, Abraham Hegler, James 
Hughes; December, 1839, Elihu Johnson, Samuel Reed ; December, 
1840, James T. Worthington, James Smith; December, 1841, Dan- 
iel Karshner; December, 1842, Elihu Johnson, Robert Robinson ; 
December, 1843, Wesley Claypool, Hugh Means; December, 1849, 
Milton L. Clark; December, 1850, John Cochran, William H. Cook; 
January, 1852, Alexander S. Boys, Stephen D. Foulke; January, 
1854, John H. Davis, William Reeves; January, 1856, Alfred 
Yaple, Jesse Shepherd; January, 1858, Joshua Seney; January, 
1860, Dennis Ogle; January, 1862, Daniel H. Crouse; 1864, Peter 
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Adams; 1866, Isaac Stookey (Stookey died and J. L. Sauber was 
elected to fill vacancy), Samuel B. Erskine; 1868, Isaac J. Finley, 
Lawrence T. Neal; 1870, Lewis W. Sifford ; 1871, Milton McCoy ; 
1874, Milton McCoy; 1876, Jae: Entrekin ; 1878, William H. 
Reed ; 1880, William H. Reed, Theodore Spetnagel ; 1882, Charles 
H. Patterson; 1884, O. P. Goodman; 1886, John C. Entrekin; 
1888, Elias Moore and W. H. Wiggins; 1890, Elias Moore; 1892, 
Byron Lutz; 1894, W. S. Metcalfe; 1896, Byron Lutz; 1898, F. C. 
Arbenz; 1900, R. L. Irwin; 1902, James C. Foster. 

Prosecuting Attorneys, Clerks and Sheriffs—See chapter on 
Bench and Bar. ‘i 

Recorders.—The first mention of this officer upon the records of 
the commissioners of Ross county bears date June 15, 1819, when 
it was “ordered that Humphrey Fullerton and A. L. Langham, for- 
mer recorders, be paid for their services.” The following successors 
to this office are given from memory by elderly citizens who are con- 
versant with the affairs in the court house for many years back: Sam- 

uel Taggart, Arthur O. Luckett, Josiah L. Hearn, S. D. Stratton, 
Henry Whisson, William Briggs, Edward Cryder, he latter serving 
until 1882 ; 1883, Daniel Wilhelm, 1886, Joshua R.-W isehart ; 1889, 
John F. Brean 1895, Lee Des Martin; 1901, J. E. Ratcliff. 

County Treasurers. —The first mention or this officer oceurs in 
1810, when Moses McClean, treasurer, deceased, and September 3d, 
of this year, John McLandburgh was appointed; 1812, James Fergu- 
son was elected to the office; 1818, James McClintick; 1832, 
Henry 8. Lewis; 1852, Thomas Ghormley; 1856, Daniel Dustman; 
1859, A. Pearson; 1860, William Rittenhouse; 1865, S. A. Lang- 
don; 1870, William A. Wayland; 1875, David Shotts; 1878, Stanis- 
laus Burkley; 1882, Rufus Hosler; 1886, Nelson Purdum; 1890, 
Samuel M. Veail; 1894, Frank A. Sosman; 1898, Luther B. Hurst; 
1902, Milton J. Scott. 

County Auditors.—1804, John McClean ; 1813, William Wallace ; 
1815, John McClean; 1821, David Collins; 1823, John McClean; 
1841, William B. Franklin; 1857, William H. Skerrett; 1859, Will- 
iam B. Franklin; 1863, Samuel Kendrick; 1865, Daniel Dustman; 
LS (ie Reed): McDougall ; TS ebe Ge Grigne 1877, Frank J. Esker, 
I8t%, Frank J. Reker - 1887, John A. Sores! T8993 Fo White 
Brown ; 1896, Harry S. dae 1902, John H: Willen: 

County Commndaionere =the record of the proceedings of the 
board of commissioners begins with the “March term, 1799,” when 
a “return of the road from the town of Chillicothe to intersect the 
road from the falls of Paint creek to Brush creek,” was received and 
recorded, and instructions were given to Duncan Mowrhnn as chief, 
and Tomas MeDonald and Frederick Bray, as assistants, to survey 
said road. No names of the commissioners occur until 1808, at 
which time John Matthews, John McClean, and Ebenezer Venimore 
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were the incumbents. 1812, William Wallace and Thomas White; 
1818, Presley Morris; 1820, David Crouse and George Porter; 
1622. Thomas Marshall and John Carlisle ; ueze tence Baldwin ; 
ae Jeriel Root; 1830, John Crouse, jr. ; - 1831, Peter Leister; 
1832, George W alle 1833, John Carlisle, sr.; 1834, Thomas Scott; 
1835, Warner Barnes ; 1836, Aaron Foster; 1837, Martin Dresback ; 
1838, John Carlisle; 1839, Isaac Sperry; 1840, Nathan Gilman; 
1841, John Carlisle; 1842, John Thompson; 1843, James Cutright; 
1844, John Carlisle; 1845, John Thompson; 1846, James Rowe; 
1847, John Carlisle; 1848, John Thompson; 1849, D. C. Entrekin; 
1850, John Thompson; 1851, Simon Ratcliff; 1852, James Rowe; 
1853, John M. Wisehart; 1854, James Rittenhouse; 1855, James 
Rowe; 1856, James Rittenhouse—removed, and Jacob Mav was 
appointed to fill vacaney, and in October of that year elected, aiso 
George W. Renick; 1857, Isaac Stookev; 1858, Samuel McAdow; 
1859, Daniel Karshner; 1860, Isaac Stookey ; 1861, Alexander 
Ewing; 1862, Daniel Karshner; 1863, William Conon and Satter- 
field Scott; 1864, William Welsh; 1865, Daniel Karshner and Jacob 
Shotts; 1867, Anton Alberti; 1867, Samuel Nichols; 1869, Samuel 
Cline; 1870, Anton Alberti; 1871, Wesley Claypool ; 1872, Samuel 
Cline and E. Rockhold: 1873, David Shotts and Wesley Claypool ; 
1874. W. a Reed; 1875, Andrew Poe (appointed) ; 1876, W. E. 
Flovd; 1878, F. D. Ford; 1880, John Gaynor, A.J. Karshuer, 
Strawder pat 1881, A. J. Karshner, Strawder James, John Gay- 
nor; 1882, Strawder James, John Gaynor, Simon R. Dixon; 1883, 
John Gaynor, Simon R. Dixon, Austin Pepple; 1884, Simon R. 
Dixon, Austin Pepple, Conrad H. Reutinger; 1885, Austin Pepple, 
Conrad H. Rentinger, Taylor Boggs; 1886, ‘Conrad H. Reutinger, 
Tavlor Boggs, John Gaynor; 1887, Tavlor Boggs, John Gaynor, 
Simon R. Dixon; 1888, John Gaynor, Simon R. Dixon, John W. 
Jenkins; 1889, Simon R. Dixon, John W. Jenkins, Conrad H. Reu- 
tinger; 1890, John W. Jenkins, Conrad H. Reutinger, James ©. 
Crawford; 1891, Conrad H. Reutinger, James C. Crawford, Ben- 
jamin P. Asbury ; 1892, James C. Crawford, Benjamin P. Asbury, 
J. Philip Gartner: 1893, Benjamin P. Asburr, J. Philip Gartner, 
James C. Crawford, died in office, William A. Baird, auoninted™ 
1894, J. Philip Gartner, William A. Baird, Simon Holderman ; 
1895, William A. Baird, Nelson Purdum, Simon Holderman; 1896, 
Simon Holderman, Nelson Purdum, John W. Jenkins; 1897, Nel- 
son Purdum, John W. Jenkins, Simon Holderman; 1898, John W. 
Jenkins, Simon Holderman, Nelson Purdum; 1899, Simon Holder- 
man, Nelson Purdum, John W. Ott, Rufus Hosler; 1901, John W. 
Ott, Rufus Hosler, Henry Greisheimer; 1902, Rufus Hosler, John 
W. Ott, Charles B. Gearhart. . 

County Coroners.—1806, David Barnes; 1808, Thomas Steel; 
1812, William Rutledge. Here follows an extended period where no 
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mention is made of this officer on the records. 1854, George 8. 
Baker; 1863, Uriah P. Wheaton; John R. Tucker who served until 
1882 (Mr. Tucker served forty years in this office, at various times) ; 
1883, M. Bonner; 1885, Valentine Kramer; 1897, Hiram Streiten- 
berger; 1899, George Smith. 

County Surveyors.—Following is a list of surveyors, given in the 
records of the commissioners, but whether any of them were elected 
to the office is not stated. 1803, Duncan McArthur, Isaac Davis, 
Jeremiah McLene, John Collett, Thomas McDonald, John Guthrie, 
David Hays, Joseph Vance, James Denny, Joseph Moffit; George W. 
Weight, Isaac Fleming, Jesse Spencer, Samuel Smith, William 
Hoddy, Joseph Kerr, Walter Craige, Nathaniel Massie, Benjamin 
Hough, Alison C. Looker, Abner Kearns, Alexander Bourne, David 
Collins, John G. Macan, John Williams, John Evans, John Barr, 
Jervis Cutler, John McDonald, White Brown, Elias Langham, Moses 
McClean, John Millican, Jesse Wiley, John P. Neal, John A. and 
William Fulton, John Gray, David Kinnear, John Russell, Samuel 
Lutz, Charles McKea, and Robert Johnston; 1871, James B. 
Mabury, surveyor, resigned, and Alexander MeCoy was appointed, 
and served until 1879. 1879, Lorenzo Wesson; 1883, William P. 
Delong; 1886, P. J. Laessle; 1892, Benjamin Walker; 1898, A. W. 
J ones. 

State School Commissioner.—Hon. John Hancock, of Ross county, 
served in this position by appointment of Governor Foraker, and was 
elected to that office in 1889, serving two vears. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives.—Hon. John C. Entre- 
kin was elected to this position in 1886, serving during the sessions 
of 1886 and 1887. 

The Chillicothe postmasters from the establishment of the office in 
1799, to the present, were as follows: Joseph Tiffin, from 1799 to 
1815; William Creighton, sr., from 1815 to 1831; E. P. Kendrick, 
1831 —___——_; John Hough to 1848; Charles D. Martin, from 
1848 to 1852; Clement Pine, 1852 to 1856; James McGinnis, 1856 
to 1860; E. B. Eshelman, A. P. Miller, Theodore Sherer, 1864 to 
1868; Charles E. Brown, 1868 to 1872; George P. Holeomb, 1872 
to 1879; Isaac XN. Hawkins, 1879 to 1884: William E. Gilmore, 1884 
to 1888; Philip Klein, 1888 to 1892; George H. Tyler, 1892 to 
1896; R. R. Freeman, 1896 to 1900; S. H. Hurst, 1900 and present 
incumbent. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES. 


S THE main source of wealth in Ross county is agriculture, a 
chapter descriptive of the resources of the county may 
appropriately be prefaced by an account of the land. 

The great features of topography are the valleys of the 
Scioto river and Paint creek and their tributaries, and the few com- 
manding eminences that rise above the usual level of valley and 
upland. The altitude above sea level at Lyndon, by the United 
States Coast and Geodetic survey, is 912 feet; the railroad track at 
Kingston is 770 feet above the sea, at Frankfort 750, at Hopetown 
675, at Chillicothe 635, and Salt Creek, at the C., H. & D. railroad, is 
but 588 feet. This latter elevation is not much more than that of 
the water of Lake Erie (573 feet), and something more than a hun- 
dred feet above low water in the Ohio river at Portsmouth (477 
feet). 

The main surface feature affecting the soil is that the boundary 
of the glacial deposits in Ohio, known commonly as the drift, passes 
through the county diagonally from the northeastern to the south- 
western corner. Hence, in the northwest half of the county the 
drift covers the natural rock almost entirely, while in the southeast 
half it is found only in the clays of some of the lowlands. 

Adelphi is the most interesting place in Ohio on the drift bound- 

rv, to the geologist, partly on account of the abrupt change in direc- 
tion of the line found there, and because of the deep gorge cut 
through to a depth of about 200 feet in the glacial accumulation by 
Salt creek. This great ridge left by the glaciers continues at the 
same height for many miles westward. ‘Riding along upon its 
uneven summit,” says the distinguished ecologist, Rivard Orton, 
“one finds the surface strewn with granite bowlders, and sees stretch- 
ing off to the northwest the fertile plains of Pickaway, while close 
to the south of him, vet separ ated by a distinct interval, are the cliffs 
of Waverly sandstone, rising 200 or 300 feet higher, which here 
and onward to the south pretty closely approach the boundary of the 


glaciated region.” 
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In Green township, two miles east of the Scioto river, are enor- 
mous kames, or ridges, one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet, 
running north and south, and three broad parallel ridges between 
them and the river. Two miles above Chillicothe, in “Springfield 
township, is a terrace one-half mile in width, forty-eight feet above 
the flood plain of the river, which marks,the flood torrents of melting 
icebergs. In Twin township, where Paint creek flows, are other 
large kames running north and south on Cattail run, and in the 
northeast corner of the same township is the place where Paint creek 
was forced by the ice to cut itself a new channel. This drift deposit 
was made when Ohio was dry land. The rocks of Ross county were 
built many ages before that, in the bottom of the sea, or along a 
primeval coast. 

The oldest rock in the county, exposed to view, is along Paint 
ereek in the western part of Paint township. Here is found the 
Niagara limestone, of the Devonian age of geology. Overlaying this 
is the Helderberg limestone, found along Paint creek in Buckskin 
township mainly. This rock was laid down in an ocean of consider- 
able depth. It is a magnesian limestone, and has been quarried 
from the early days of settlement. The stone is regular in its bed- 
ding, and slabs three or four inches thick, with a superficial area of 
four feet, can be obtained with surfaces as smooth and regular as if 
sawed. In fact the slabs can be used for doorsteps without dress- 
ing. Thev are in good demand for curbing and crosswalk stone, 
and used to a less extent for building. The stone is exceedingly 
strong, two-inch eubes standing a pressure of over 50,000 pounds 
before crushing. The color is drab at first, and darkens to a vellow- 
ish brown. Occasionally some fossil corals are found in it, some 
zine blende, and streaks of iron oxide and bituminous matter that 
gives a strong fetid odor to the stone when worked. The Ross 
county quarry has forty-two feet of stone, in lavers, capped by only 
ten feet of drift, and is practically inexhaustible. The spoils are 
burned into lime in kilns that are kept continually going, and the 
product has hydraulic qualities that make it specially adapted to 
outside work. 

Above this rock was deposited the Huron shale, which is mainly 
covered by the drift, but is found out-cropping in the rest of the 
course of Paint creek, except where that stream was turned out of 
its old course by the places west of Chillicothe. But the greater 
part of the county is covered by the sandstone called Waverly, from 
the exposure of building stone in Pike county. This was deposited 
by the action of waves along a rocky coast, ‘and the sand banks of 
river mouths, at a time when considerable of the land of western 
Ohio had been raised above sea. But it was some ages before the 
coal measures of eastern Ohio were formed, and these latter, in that 
region, overlay the Waverly that is such a large part of the surface 
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of Ross county. In the southeast corner of the county there is a bit 
of the conglomerate rock of the coal strata, which is the nearest 
approach of the Ross county rocks to the coal bearing period. It 
was long after Ross county was dry land that the coal of Ohio was 
formed in shallow waters from luxuriant, tropic-like vegetation. 

The most prominent examples of the wearing away of the rocks to 
form arable land are, of course, the valleys of the Scioto river and 
Paint creek. East of the Scioto, Salt creek flows in an old and 
deeply excavated valley, and other examples are furnished by Deer 
ereek and Kinnikinnick, Indian and Walnut creeks. 

Paint creek has cut a deep valley entirely through the Helderberg 
series of rocks, deep into the Niagara, furnishing some of the most 
picturesque scenery in Ohio. On the west line of Buckskin town- 
ship, for two miles above and two below the Marietta & Cincinnati 
railroad, the valley of Paint Creek is hewn out of the heaviest sec- 
tion of limestones of the Helderberg division known in this part of 
the State. There are not less than forty feet shown in vertical sec- 
tion in the Rucker quarries, opposite Greenfield. It is probable 
that this forty feet exhausts the Helderburg series in its downward 
reach, and that the courses immediately below belong to the Niagara. 
The quarries furnish in their remarkably even bedded courses soma 
of the most desirable stones of the state. This Helderberg lime 
stone, where it is found in Concord township, affords an excellent 
hydraulic lime, and it has burned for many years on the Ritten- 
house farm, for that purpose. It produces a strong and durable 
cement, the supply is large, and it can be manufactured with profit, 
but it has to be worked in a manner somewhat different from the 
ordinary cements.* 

The lowest. courses exposed in the bed of Paint creek, two miles 
below the railroad crossing at Greenfield, are identified as of the 
Niagara group by the fossils, which are numerous, sometimes mak- 
ing up the entire substance of the rock. 

As the Helderberg limestone is followed to the southward and 
eastward on Paint creek, it thins out rapidly. On the banks of 
Buckskin creek, two miles north of Bainbridge, on the Greenfield 
road, may be seen the Niagara limestone containing the fossil 
megalomus, the Helderberg water-lime stone, and the Huron shale, 
all in a section of fifteen feet. A few miles southwest the Helder- 
berg begins to disappear, and the Huron shales lie directly upon the 
Ningeia strata, the upper layer of which is a peculiar sandstone 
known as the Hillsboro. At the falls of Paint are found rocks of. 
the Niagara almost entirely made up of the remains or casts of a 
creek, furnishes a good general section of the rocks of the western 
beautiful lily-like sea animal, the pentamerus. 


*Geology of Ross County, by Prof. Edward Orton. 
II—9 
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Benner’s hill, with its summit 500 feet above the valley of Paint 
part of the county. As one ascends, he passes 15 feet of the Niagara 
limestone, 15 feet of the Helderberg, 332 feet of the Huron shales, 
the thickest section in Ohio, and then 148 feet of the Waverly group, 
first the Waverly shales, next the quarry courses, followed by black 
slate, and finally the upper beds of the Waverly. Both the Niagara 
and Helderberg limestones are capable of furnishing an unlimited 
supply of lime of the highest quality, unsurpassed by any lime of 
Ohio in whiteness, mildness and durability. 

The Huron shales, or Ohio black slate, are the most characteristic 
formation of the western half of Ross county, occupying a large 
area, and impressing peculiar features upon the soil, the vegetation 
and the landscape. An unfailing characteristic is the concretions 
around organic or crystalline centers, many of the lumps possessing 
remarkable symmetry. At the base of the series of shales, which, 
as has been noted, are seen to be 332 feet thick on Benner’s hill, 
is 26 feet of white and blue clay, and about forty feet above the base 
of the series, a caleareous layer with numerous fossils. This lime- 
stone seam is best shown at Ferneau’ mill, a mile east of Bainbridge. 
It was first brought to the attention of geologists by J. H. Poe, of 
Chillicothe, who discovered in it a crinoid new to science. This is 
said to be the only instance of vegetable and animal life to any con- 
siderable extent in the Huron shales anywhere, and the locality is 
one of very great interest to geologists. One interesting discovery 
in these shales was a tree trunk, which was traced for thirty feet. 
The exposures of slate along the course of Paint creek are unsur- 
passed—the whole series, except fifty or sixty feet of the lowermost 
beds, being shown in nearly vertical sections at Copperas mountain 
three miles east of Bainbridge, and Alum cliffs, five miles due west 
of Chillicothe. Copperas mountain rises to a height of 550 feet, 
and affords a vertical wall of slate about 150 feet high; and Alum 
cliffs, formed when Paint creek cut its new course, exposes both the 
Huron and Waverly shales and slates. The upper beds of the Huron 
are also shown distinctly in Chillicothe and on all sides of the city. 

The Waverly rocks, including shales, building stone and slate, 
are the main feature of the southern part of the county west of 
the Scioto, and nearly all that east of the river, where the rocks dip 
down to the eastward, further on passing under the coal measures. 
In the city of Chillicothe the Waverly shales have a thickness of 
about 84 feet. These lower layers of the Waverly are marked with 
the prints of sea weeds, sun cracks on ancient beaches, and ripple 
marks, and Ross county is that near being a sea side resort todav. 
On Stony creek, in Franklin township, are some of the best preserved 
ripple marks to be found anywhere. There is also in these lower 
strata of the Waverly a limestone seam, that is sought for building 
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and flagging stone in the vicinity of Frankfort, and has been called 
the Franklin flag. 

The quarry strata of the Waverly are not generally so valuable in 
Ross county as in Pike, though the stone closely resembles that of 
Pike county in color, texture and composition. There is a larger 
proportion found in a rough and ungainly condition, known among 
quarrymen as turtle back or niggerhead. The strata are also much 
thinner than further south, though there is a considerable thickness 
in Paxton and Buckskin townships. In Franklin township, as one 
might expect from its location, there is a great amount of valuable 
Waverly building stone exposed on the Scioto bank, and the quarries 
of J. E. Higby, conveniently located on the line of the canal, are 
widely known. Here the stone is all furnished by a single course, 
eight feet thick, which can be easily split into two courses of equal 
thickness. The strata have only been touched along the margins 
of the hills, and immense quantities of stone remain within easy 
reach. This rock extends for at least twenty miles along the Scioto, 
on both sides. Other quarries have been opened since the Higby 
quarry has demonstrated the importance of the industry. The 
Buena Vista courses, in the southeastern part of the county, are par- 
ticularly valuable. 

In addition to this special mention of favored localities, it must 
not be forgotten that there is hardly any place in the county that is 
not within easy reach of a quarry of some sort of stone adapted to 
building or flagging. 

Above the Waverly building stone, is the Waverly black shale, 
which is cut through in many places by the channels of the river and 
the creeks. Near the mouth of Stony creek in Franklin township 
these shales have a thickness of 27 feet, and afford, as at some other 
places, many interesting fossils, including fishes, often in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. This shale or slate contains sulphuret 
of iron in considerable quantity, and the water that passes through 
it emerges in sulphur springs, notably one on the north side of Sugar- 
loaf mountain, in Green township. Overlaying the shale of the 
Waverly is what is called the Upper Waverly, including everything 
between the Waverly slate and the coal bearing series. This is the 
surface rock of a large part of the county, and is as much as 425 
feet thick in the extreme. In Liberty and Jefferson it is much 
reduced in thickness, and its place taken largely by the carboniferous 
conglomerate, as in the adjacent districts of Pike and Jackson coun- 
ties. Single sections of the series, of considerable interest, are to 
be found in Mount Logan, Sugarloaf mountain, Rattlesnake knob 
and the high points of Huntington and Franklin. 

The outcrop of rock on the south bank of Stony creek, near its 
mouth, is of very great interest, showing 25 feet of the Waverly 
shales; above them the Waverly quarry courses, about six feet thick, 
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but of the worthless sort; and above that twenty-seven feet of the 
Waverly black slate, the heaviest section known in southern Ohio. 
Above this slate is the Buena Vista beds of quarry stone, and yet 
above, a layer of quartz pebbles called the Waverly conglomerate, 
observed in very few other places on the west side of the Scioto. 
Its outerop here is within sight of the great wall of carboniferous 
conglomerate on the east side of the river, but it belongs to a much 
earlier period, and is the most eastern appearance of a great con- 
glomerate deposit important in more western and northern parts of 
the State. The remainder of the W averly series consists, for three 
hundred feet, of beds of shale, holding great quantities of flattish 
concretions, which contain a clayey center covered with a thin blos- 
som of iron ore. Thin courses of a light brown sandstone also occur, 
but not sufficient for quarrying purposes. 

Long after Ross county was raised above the sea, as a sort of 
plain, topped by the ocean rippled shales of the Waverly series; 
long after the depressions and up-raisings that accompanied the 
deposit of the carboniferous or coal bearing rocks to the eastward ; 
and long after the streams of that ancient time had cut away the 
rocks to form the vallevs nearlv as they are today, throughout a 
period of erosion when the Alleghany mountains were reduced from 
a height of five miles to something near their present modest alti- 
tudes—after all this, the ice age came and covered the greater part 
of Ohio with a glacier sheet, ‘which, as has been stated, found its 
southern limit in a line through Roce county. A part of ane county 
has the same glacial history as the northern part of the State, while 
the larger portion is to be classified with the southward country over 
which the ice never passed. The boundary passes through the 
northern half of Colerain township not far south of the line of the 
Adelphi and Chillicothe pike and leaves all of Green township to 
the northward. West of the river it coincides in a general way with 
the Chillicothe and Greenfield pike, but passing two or three miles 
below it on the west side of Buckskin township. To the north of 
this line there are occasional summits that stood above the glaciers, 
but the clav and bowlders that mark the drift overlie all the ordinary 
high land of the country in that part. 

“The boundary is shown with great distinctness in Colerain town- 
ship. A very instructive view can be obtained by following the 
eastern road leading from Mooresville to Adelphi. Ascending a 
branch of Walnut creek, the native rocks are shown in more or lees 
extensive sections on every hand, and the soils are seen by all their 
characteristics to have been formed where they now lie by the 
weathering and disintegration of these rocks. The banks of the 
stream approach each other more and more closely, until at last the 
road is shut within a narrow valley, above which rise, on either side, 
steep hills of sandstone and shale. The gorge proves to be a pass, 
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and after a rapid ascent an open country is reached which differs in 
a very marked degree from that left behind. A broad valley, filled 
with gravel and clay, and dotted with bowlders, is found at a high 
level; the native rocks are so well covered that no clue to their com- 
position is furnished, and rounded outlines prevail in all of the 
scenery, instead of the angular contour observed before. The gravel 
and clay contain a considerable quantity of limestone pebbles and 
bowlders, and thus the land comes to be known as limestone 
land. Its uatural vegetation and its agricultural capacities are as 
sharply distinguished from those of the lands on the other sides of 
the hills as is the scenery. A great improvement is at once visible 
in the farm buildings, the quality of which is determined, in a gen- 
eral way, by the fertility of the soil. On looking back after passing 
a mile or two to the northward, the explanation comes clearly to 
view. The drift stream was stopped by this range of hills, against 
the nothern slopes of which these heavy, beds of clay and gravel are 
piled. In other words, these hills form in their sinuous outlines the 
boundaries of the true glacial drift. Sugarloaf mountain forms 
the most western extension of this series of hills on the east side of 
the river, and bowlders are found half way up its northern slope.” 
Another remarkable appearance due to the drift is the change of 
course of Paint creek. Going east on the Hillsboro and Chillicothe 
turnpike from the western boundary of the county, one passes along 
the broad and fruitful valley of Paint creek, perfectly defined by 
ranges of hills about five hundred feet in height. The northern 
wall is broken for the entrance of several tributaries, such as Buck- 
skin and Twin creeks, but the line of the southern wall of the valley 
is hardly interrupted. After the pike crosses the stream below 
Bainbridge, the creek is never out of sight, for ten miles. Then it 
suddenly disappears from its old time vallev, which the road con- 
tinues to follow, and disappears from the traveler, and one looks in 
vain for such a great notch in the southern wall of the valley as it 
would have cut under ordinary conditions. But if the traveler will 
leave the road and follow the creek he will find that it euts its way 
through the southern wall by a narrow chasm, not more than two 
hundred feet wide at the base, and bounded by precipitous rocks 
three hundred feet high. After flowing southeast about three miles, 
it turns to the northeast and regains its old valley two miles west of 
Chillicothe. The explanation, as given by Professor Orton, is that 
the valley of the North Fork was occupied by one of the most south- 
ern prolongations of the ice sheet. Its course makes this likely, for 
it lies in the general direction of the ice progression, southeastwardly, 
while the course of the main creek would be free from ice. Conse- 
quently, as the ice began to finally recede, the main valley of Paint 
creek was a raging torrent, while the ice of the North Fork acted as 
a dam to check the flow toward the Scioto and formed a lake that, 
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as it filled, found an outlet in some depression in the south wall of 
the valley, and a stream began that rapidly cut a deep channel in the 
soft rock. When the ice dam disappeared, the new channel was so 
thoroughly established that though the valley is continuous, the creek 
for a few miles abandons it. 

The soils of Ross county south of the drift, that are formed by the 
decomposition of the native rock, are of a high degree of excellence 
in the uplands as well as in the valleys. They naturally contain 
large quantities of phosphate of lime, and potash and soda, and their 
value was shown in early times by the luxuriant growth of timber. 
It cannot be doubted that much land rated unproductive, only awaits 
more intelligent tillage. 

The Scioto bottoms, in four series, contain very desirable lands. 
The first and second bottoms, the lands overflowed at every flood and 
those covered only at exceptional high water, furnish as good corn 
land as may be found in Ohio, and the first bottoms, at least, receive 
an annual deposit of new soil. The higher terraces are not so 
renewed, but were very productive in early times, and though now 
showing some signs of exhaustion, respond abundantly to the ordi- 
nary treatment of the intelligent farmer. 

Where the Huron shales are exposed there is a thin soil, charac- 
terized in a state of nature by forests of chestnut and Spanish oak. 
Fruit trees will thrive on these slates, but grasses and cereals cannot 
be profitably grown. The weathering of the shales deposit in the 
valleys a stubborn clay, that, while fertile, is very hard to work. 
Generally, when the shale lands are stripped of forest the hillsides 
become almost a desert. But the Waverly soils, light colored, and 
often classed as light in character but more generally clayey and 
strong, are fertile and will respond generously for a long time to the 
intelligent efforts of the farmer who recognizes that he is continually 
taking from the soil something that must be replaced by fertilizers 
or rotation of crops. 

The areas covered by the drift furnish far more varied and fruitful 
soils than the native rocks. The lands of this division in Ross 
county take their place among the best lands in the state of Ohio. 

The data of the development of agriculture in Ross county is the 
life story of the pioneers who cleared away the forests, and of the 
sturdy and faithful workers who have been their successors. Con- 
cerning them, much information is given in the township chapters of 
this work. What has been achieved in the century, as well as what 
are the principal lines of farm work, are told in the figures of the 
crops of the present, according to the statistics of the year 1900. 

The great crop of Ross county is corn, to which 61,241 acres were 
devoted in the spring of 1900. The crop varies from something less 
than two million bushels to over three; in 1896, the greatest crop of 
recent years, it was 3,160,000 bushels. The wheat crop comes next, 
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and this cereal does best in the drift lands of the northern part of 
the county. In fact, the glacial drift throughout the Old North- 
west territory makes possible the great wheat crops and the wealth 
of the country. Ross county had nearly 50,000 acres in wheat in 
1900, and the yield was 635,000 bushels, according to the estimate 
of the local statisticians. The smallest wheat crop in recent years 
was 330,000 bushels in 1896, and the largest 885,000 in 1894. 
Nearly twenty thousand acres are devoted to meadow hay, with a 
product of over ten thousand tons, and over 7,500 acres to clover, 
with a yield of over 10,000 tons of that sort of hay. These figures 
are given approximately, as everyone is aware that statistical figures 
of this sort are no more than approximations at the best. The potato 
crop in 1900 was about 50,000 bushels, the onion crop 30,000 bushels. 
The yield of oats was 7,700 bushels, of rye 843, and of buckwheat 
223. The broom corn produced 8,400 pounds of broom material, 
and there were 1,600 gallons of sorghum made. The maple syrup 
production was estimated at 3,000 gallons, and the bees made six and 
a quarter thousand pounds of honey. 

The fruit vields were estimated as follows: One hundred thirty 
thousand bushels of apples, 72,000 bushels of peaches, 1,400 bushels 
of pears, 661 bushels of cherries, 843 bushels of plums, 4,676 bushels 
of other small fruits, and 20,000 pounds of grapes. Part of these 
figures are from the report of 1899. 

In the way of live stock the county had 6,424 horses, 14,043 cat- 
tle, 17,097 hogs, 7,443 sheep. The wool clip was 82,044 pounds. 
The milk sold was 184,000 gallons in addition to that used by owners 
of cows, and over 300,000 pounds of butter were made. The eggs 
gathered were estimated at 388,571 dozen. 

In 1894 Ross county reported 27,000 pounds of tobacco grown, 
but this industry, it appears, has been abandoned since then. 

According to the figures of the state board of equalization of taxes, 
there are 169,829 acres of meadow, pasture and arable land; 120,949 
acres of woodland and meadows, ete., uncultivated, and 131,745 
acres besides classed as uncultivated, making a total of 422,523 acres 
of farm lands, which were assigned a value for taxation by the state 
board of $8,518,629. 

The cattle business in the west had its origin and rise in Ross 
county and the Scioto valley, and the first livestock imported into 
the Northwest Territory was brought to Chillicothe. The first 
improvement. in the native herds was through the thrift and enter- 
prise of Matthew Patton, a pioneer of Liberty township. He 
removed from Hardy county, Virginia, to Kentucky, about 1793, 
taking with him a few head of the celebrated “Patton” stock, so 
well known in Ross county in later years. They were English cat- 
tle, imported into Maryland by a Mr. Godd, in 1783, and purchased 
of him by Mr. Patton before leaving his native state. The Pattons 
and Renicks lived on adjoining farms in Liberty township, where 
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Mr. Patton died about 1803. At the administrator’s sale following 
his death, George and Felix Renick purchased the entire herd of 
blooded cattle then owned by the Patton estate. This was the begin- 
ning of the extensive and successful cattle business in which the 
Renicks achieved a State-wide reputation. For some years previous 
to this, however, the improved strains of cattle and hogs introduced 
by John Patton had commenced to create an interest in the general 
stock business, and people were looking about for a market. The 
Alleghenies were between them and fe eastern markets, and the 
western markets were not yet developed. The “flat boat” route to 
New Orleans was tedious, perilous, and, withal, inadequate. 

It was at this point that Geor ge Renick solved the problem, and 
demonstrated the possibility of File ing cattle across the mountains, 
and placing them upon the eastern “markets. This achievement 
stimulated the stock business in the Scioto valley, and practically 
launched a new and profitable industry. The high standard of excel- 
lence maintained in the product gave the Scioto cattle the preference 
over the ordinary, poorly-fattened stock of the east, and established 
an industry which flourished for many years. 

The first herd of cattle ever driven across the Allegheny moun- 
tains was taken to the Baltimore market, in 1804, by George Renick. 
The “experiment” proving a success, the traffic was kept up until 
steam navigation rendered it unnecessary. It is due the Renicks to 
state that they did more to improve the stock and grade of cattle in 
Ross county duri ing their active vears in the industry than any other 
stock raisers, and it would not be far from the truth to put it “all 
others.”” As the vears passed, they introduceed the newer strains, 
and gave all a fair test. They even went to Texas and imported 
two or three herds of the native stock from that state, with a view to 
determining the question of crossing with higher bred stock. But 
the southern cattle did not thrive well, and were subject to epidemic 
diseases which rendered their keeping unprofitable. Felix Renick 
was the organizer and systematizer in the business, and his popu- 
larity as a “capable and successful man of affairs gave prominence 
and standing to the voung industry, and engaged the sympathy and 
co-operation of others. He was in many ways a remarkable man, 
who filled some important positions of usefulness and responsibility. 
He was one of the first associate judges of Ross county. Mr. Renick 
was a man of broad culture, a careful student, fluent speaker and 
writer, and, with his other accomplishments, he was a surveyor, in 
which capacity he made a historical map of the Indian towns on 
Pickaway plains. In 1834 he organized the Ohio Importing com- 
pany, which came into existence for the purpose of importing thor- 
oughbred stock from England and other foreign countries. 

The first regular stock sale in Ohio was held on the Felix Renick 
farm, October 26, 1835. He met his death by accident in 1848, at 
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the age of seventy-seven., George Renick lived to the ripe old age of 
eighty-seven. He, like his brother Felix, was born in Hardin 
county, Va. He came to Ohio in 1797, but did not finally locate 
until 1802. In the fall of the year last written he opened up the 
largest stock of general merchandise then in Chillicothe. He con- 
tinued this business for six years, though at the same time giving 
attention to his extensive landed estate and in developing the stock 
industry. But in 1808 he disposed of his mercantile interests and 
retired to his farm in Liberty township, devoting such time and 
energy as precarious health would permit to the development of the 
live stock interests. He gave careful attention to the rearing of all 
kinds of fine blooded domestic animals, notably horses, cattle and 
hogs. About 1816 he sold off his stock, with the exception of a few 
favorite animals, and removed to a farm which he had purchased in 
Kentucky, thinking thereby to benefit his failing health; but the 
change did not have the desired effect, and he returned to Ross 
county in the fall of the same year, and here ended his days. After 
his return from Kentucky, Mr. Renick gave special attention to the 
cattle business, and it is said that he raised some of the largest ani- 
mals of their kind that have ever been produced in any country. 

George Renick was a man highly conscientious, moral, benevolent, 
pubhe spirited, extremely modest and unassuming, of unblemished 
honor and integrity. The only political office which he could ever 
be induced to accept was that of presidential elector during the candi- 
dacy of his early personal friend, Henry Clay. 

A sample of stock growing that was famous in 1829 was the 
“Indian Creek Ox,” raised by Messrs. Hufnagle and Hukill, which 
was 5 feet 5 inches high, 11 feet 9 inches from nose to root of tail 
and weighed 2,800 pounds. The animal was a part of a procession 
on Washington’s birthday that vear, along with Capt. Ned King’s 
Chillicothe Blues and Captain Madeira’s Light Dragoons. 

The first cattle show was given on November 3, 1819, in a field 
just south of Chillicothe, and it attracted people from Kentucky, 
Indiana, Virginia and Pennsylvania, for Scioto cattle were already 
famous. The committee on premiums was Humphrey Fullerton, 
Tsaac Davis, Henry Massie, Michael Alkire, William Creighton, Jr., 
Benjamin Kearns and John Pancake. George Renick won the sil- 
ver cups offered for the best fat steer and the best gelding, Felix 
Renick the cup for the best cow, and William Renick the cup for the 
best heifer. Other premiums and honorable mention were obtained 
by James A. Seranton, J. B. Finley, Jonathan Renick, Thomas 
Worthington, M. Hufnagle and Mrs. Nancy Armstrong. When the 
glory had been distributed all sat down to a feast prepared by Daniel 
Madeira under a bower. 

George and Felix Renick were the prime movers in this enterprise, 
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and were prominent also in the organization of the Ross County 
Agricultural society in 1821. In October of that year the society 
gave its first regular fair. Prizes were offered for the best home 
made broadeloth, satinet, flannel, flax, linen, cotton cloth, wool and 
cotton yarn, a fact that throws some light upon the extent of home 
manufacture at that date. Specimens of corn and wheat in sack 
were not called for, but prizes given to the best acre, to be inspected 
by the judges, corn to be not less than a hundred bushels to the acre 
and wheat not less than forty. 

This early organization ceased to be in the .course of years, and 
was succeeded by the second Ross County Agricultural society, 
organized June 28, 1833, with George Renick as president; James 
Voss, vice president; Felix Renick, corresponding secretary; N. W. 
Thatcher, recording secretary; Nathan Sawver, secretary; Duncan 
McArthur, Richard R. Seymour, John Crouse, Jr., John McNeil, 
John Foster, E. J. Harness, Dennis McConnell, A. Hegler, John 
Mace and William Clark, managers. Fairs were held with consid- 
erable success for several vears. Out of the organization grew the 
Ohio Importing company, formed in 1534, for the purpose of bring- 
ing fine cattle from England, which exhibited cattle at the fair of 
1835. 

This was followed by the first regular stock sale in Ohio, at the 
Indian Creek farm of Felix Renick, October 26, 1835. In 1852 
George W. Renick and Dr. Watts visited Europe in behalf of the 
Importing company, to purchase fine stock. 

In the fair of 1835 Wesley Clavpoole took the second premium for 
12914, bushels of corn upon an acre of land. 

The third organization of a county agricultural society was at the 
Madeira House, August 17, 1846, at which W. Marshall Anderson 
was elected president; Alex Renick, vice president; William H. 
Douglas, secretary: R. W. Burbridge, secretary ; Dennis McConnell, 
Jeptha Perrill, William Welsh, John Foster and Nathan Gillilan, 
directors. The first fair of the new society was held October 14- 
15, 1846, at the Sugar grove, where a school building was afterward 
erected, and in the market house, and a dinner at the Madeira house 
was an attractive feature. The society bought grounds, but the 
financial burden became too great for it to carry, and the enterprise 
failed. 

Then again, in 1870, another agricultural society was organized, 
with L. G. Delano as president; Samuel H. Hurst, vice president; 
‘Philip Griffin, secretary; Addison Pearson, secretary. The mana- 
gers were Samuel Kendrick, Dr. William Waddle, Alexander 
Renick, James Ewing, Joseph McConnell, S. H. Hurst, Uriah 
Beets, M. Lewis, Samuel Cline, Thomas Murray, John Woodbridge, 
A. W. Seymour, David Shotts, Samuel R. Posey, James Davis, Sol- 
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omon DuBois, Thomas Griffin, Levi Buchwalter, Jacob H. Cryder, 
Daniel Clymer. This organization, with changes in personnel from 
year to year, maintained successful fairs until 1900, when the last 
one was held. 

The Chillicothe Horticultural society, organized in 1859, gave 
exhibitions of the fruit of the county that were very creditable. The 
presidents, during the life of the organization, were John S. Van- 
Meter, Dr. William Waddle, Dr. Thomas Miesse, and Jacob Wolf. 
In 1869 the second society of the same name was organized, Dr. 
D. H. Scott as president and Benjamin F. Stone, secretary, and by 
regular monthly meetings, in which papers were read upon the graw- 
ing of fruits, flowers and vegetables, much interest was excited in 
that branch of industry and recreation. Dr. Scott served as presi- 
dent until 1873, when Gen. Samuel H. Hurst was made president 
and Gen. James T. Worthington, vice president, offices they held for 
about five vears, when the society by common consent disbanded. 
However, there are large horticultural interests in the county and 
much attention is given to the growing of fruits, especially in the 
hilly portions of the county. 

Dr. Samuel McAdow, the pioneer physician, was a very successful 
horticulturist, and the first to introduce budding at Chillicothe. He 
originated fruit trees that bore abundantly for sixty years. His 
son, Dr. Samuel MeAdow, Jr., originated a cherry, called the 
MeAdow seedling, that has been extensively grown. 

A grange of the Patrons of Husbandry was organized at Chilli- 
eothe in 1873, the principal movers being W. A. Jones, S. H. Hurst, 
I. J. Finlev, A. D. Roberts, Allen Karsechner, P. A. Rodes, Jere- 
miah McConnell, Seth Fuller and Taylor S. Moore. 

W. A. Jones, of Twin township, was one of the noted stock dealers. 
As early as 1868 he organized the Paint Valley Stock association, 
which held monthly sales at Bourneyille for a number of years. 

William L. Miller, of Chillicothe, is prominent among the live 
stock men of the present day, and is honored with a membership in 
the State board of live stock commissioners. 

Lincoln G. Delano, grandson of an Ohio pioneer and member of 
a prominent family, was for a long time one of the most noted 
breeders of horses in Ohio. For a quarter-century prior to his death, 
which occurred in January, 1890, he conducted the Kinnikinnick 
stock farm in Green township, and gave his attention mainly to trot- 
ting horses of the Hambletonian strain. Two of his most noted 
products were “Referee” and “Royal Pilot.” Mr. Delano also gave 
much time to the general interests of agriculture and stock raising 
as president of the Ross County Agricultural society and president 
of the Scioto Valley fair grounds company. By appointment of 
Governor Allen he served one term as railroad commissioner of Ohio. 
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He was a man of happy nature and congenial spirit, and had many 
friends in the Scioto valley and the State. 

Daniel J. Crouse, familiarly known as “Jerry,” was a descendant 
of a family noted in the industrial history of Ross county, and else- 
where mentioned. He was prominent in milling as voll as stock 
raising. From 1845 to 1854, in association with his cousin, John 
iene he dealt extensively i in cattle, driving large herds over the 
mountains to the east. Later he gave much attention to the breeding 
of running horses from the best Kentucky stock, and bred some 
horses, notably “Chillicothe” and ‘‘Reyolver,” that were among the 
fastest of their class. A colt from his stable, which was located on 
his farm in Green township, the one known as “Gray Planet,” sold 
to Daniel Harness for $10,000. My. Crouse was a man of excellent 
habits and steady character, and enjoyed the confidence of all his 
associates, this being shown notably by his selection as starter for 
several of the great eastern racing associations. In 1863, he was 
elected, as a Union man of the Democratic party, to the lower house 
of the legislature. He died Mav 27, 1895. 

Daniel Harness, another noted horse breeder, born in Hardy 
county, Va., in March, 1828, was of a family devoted through sev- 
eral generations to the development of fine blooded horses. After 
he came to Ross county, about 1845, he made himself famous by the 
colts he sent out to the racing fields. Among these ‘‘Boston,” 
“Meteor,” and ‘‘Sumter’? were among the most noted in the early 
days of his career. About ten years before his death, which 
occurred in 1902, he introduced “Caress” to the attention of the 
public, and followed this favorite with the famous “Imp,” who made 
her great record in the year 1900, winning both the Brighton and 
Suburban handicaps, with the time of 2:05 2-5. Mr. Harness was 
a man of plain habits, hospitable and generous, and had a host of 
friends throughout the country. 

In 1892 the Chillicothe Driving Park association was organized, 
mainly by W. D. Fullerton, F. Ml. DeWeese, C. A. Smith, G. H. 
Smith, and Richard Enderlin. The association bought a tract of 
land on the high bank above the river, northeast of the city park, and 
built a mile track, kite- -shaped, the second one of the kind in the 
country. The best harness horses in the United States were brought 
to this track, and famous races were held, but the people did not 
appreciate harness racing, the records made on the “kite” were not 
accepted by the American Trotting association, and after three years 
the meets were discontinued. In 1894, “Flying Jib,” the pacer, 
made a record with a running mate of 1:5814 on this track, the fast- 
est mile ever made by a harness performer. 

The breeding of horses is a characteristic of Ross county, and it 
is deserving of note that that other faithful servant of man, the dog, 
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has been given attention from the earliest days. There is an inter- 
esting account of pioneer Ross county dogs given by Dr. N. E. Jones, 
in his “Squirrel Hunters of Ohio,” published in 1898. ‘Most 
descendants of Virginia,’ he says, “however destitute in other 
respects, had their packs of hounds, and the good people and the bet- 
ter, the poor and the poorer, mingled alike in the exciting sport of 
the chase. The pedigrees, qualities and performances of the ‘lead 
dogs’ of different owners were known over the country, and the com- 
parative merits were frequently subjects of warm discussion and 
knock-down arguments. Many trips were made on_ horseback 
through the wilderness to South Branch or other points in Virginia, 
on pretext of business, when the real purpose was ‘fresh blood,’ or 
perhaps a pack of dogs that could take the front. . . Asa rule 
the dogs of the finest scent and the greatest endurance and speed 
were bred in Ohio. Such were McNeal’s ‘Nick,’ Jordan’s ‘Sam,’ 
Anderson’s ‘Magnet,’ Renick’s ‘Pluto the Swift,’ McDowell’s ‘Yelp,’ 
Colonel Vause’s ‘Clinch,’ and a host of others that never saw a 
‘bench-show,’ but were awarded the highest praises by men who filled 
their places as well in the chase as many of them did important pub- 
lie positions in after life.” Dr. Jones recalls the memorable day 
when Colonel Vause’s little blue hound, “Clinch,” chased a deer so 
hotly that the confused animal took refuge in the open jail at Chilli- 
cothe. But none were so famous, he savs, as James Gibbs’ “Stray 
Pup,” which came from no one knew where, and proved to be a 
marvel in carrying a cold trail, and had a voice like an Alpine horn. 
“He could be distinctly heard across the great valley bounded east 
by the Rattlesnake and west by Patton and Stone Monument hills, 
a distance of more than five miles in an air line.” One day twenty 
gentlemen, among them Allen G. Thurman, took this dog out in a 
sort of competitive hunt, with eleven other dogs, the pick of the state, 
and the “stray pup” led them all day on a fox trail ten hours cold, 
and ran down the fox. 

The first efforts of the pioneers were, of course, after providing a 
shelter, to raise something to eat. There was game in abundance— 
venison, wild turkey and bear meat. Corn was the great cereal 
crop, and out of it was made a coarse meal and corn bread, and a good 
deal of whiskey. Wheat was grown, and in time took the place of 
corn as an article of human food. Potatoes were easily grown but 
were not so popular then as now. Fruit was, of course, very rare at 
first, but there was an abundance of wild berries which served very 
well. 

Next to food the great necessity was clothing, and it was no small 
task to obtain it from over the mountains unless one were content 
with what the new country afforded. The home manufacture of 
buckskin clothes was very common, as well as the weaving of flax 
shirts. A suit of buckskin over a flax shirt was considered full dress, 
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except for the dandies or the city men of imposing rank and station. 
Buckskin was also the material for moccasins until tanneries were 
introduced, and men skillful in the handling of the skins went from 
cabin to cabin to make footwear for the people. 

Following these most primitive manufactures came the production 
of woolen yarn and cloth, cotton factories to manufacture the South- 
ern bales that came up the river, flouring and saw mills, nail mills 
and forges. 

The pioneer farmers themselves engaged in the manufacture of 
corn meal, using what was facetiously termed the “Armstrong” mill. 
A solid stump was cut square on the top and a cavity burned out in 
it, and when cleaned out this became the mortar, in which corn was 
put and vigorously pounded. The product was sifted through sieves 
made by stretching deer hides, when green, over hoops, and punc- 
turing with small holes when dry. Coffee mills of good size were 
brought into Ohio by many settlers, and some member of the family 
was kept busy at the grinding. 

The first water power mills of the settlers were “corn crackers” 
supported by two large canoes anchored in some stream where the 
eurrent was rapid. Between the boats was left a shoot for the water, 
in which the water wheel hung and revolved. There was such a mill 
at the head of a small island opposite the mouth of Stony creek, 
built by Mr. Stanbury, which is supposed to be the first mill on the 
Scioto. 

Water power was, of course, mainly depended upon for the early 
industries. Consequently they clustered mainly along such streams 
as Paint creek, Salt creek and Kinnikinnick. These pioneer enter- 
prises are described in the township chapters, but some of them may 
here be briefly mentioned. 

In 1797 Henry Zimmerman built near the mouth of Beech run, 
a tributary of Salt creek, a small saw mill and corn mill. General 
Massie helped Jacob and Enoch Smith build a dam at the falls of 
Paint creek in 1797, and built himself a small grist mill there that 
was run for a few years. The grist mill built. by the Smiths was an 
important enterprise, and for ten years, it is said, did most of the 
grinding of the region embraced in Highland county as well as that 
in the immediate vicinity. About it a town was platted, that was 
to be known as New Amsterdam, but which never materialized. 

Henry Musselman, coming from Kentucky, built a log house in 
which he ran a grist mill as early as 1797, southwest of what is now 
Hopetown. It was a famous pioneer mill and the destination of 
many farmers with bags of grain loaded on their horses, to exchange 
for grist. Musselman’s mill was run bv horse power, but he after- 
ward greatly enlarged his plant. About the same time as his enter- 
prise, Governor Worthington built a grist mill on the north fork of 
Paint creek, and William McCoy one on Kinnikinnick, and these 
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three were the first in the county. Other mills were soon afterward 
built, and Worthington came to the Kinnikinnick to build a mill in 
1805, on the Columbus pike. John Crouse, one of the most notable 
pioneers of the Scioto valley, bought the McCoy mill upon his arrival 
in 1798. He was born in Frederick City, Md., in 1759, and died 
in 1847. His sons, John, Jr., and David, were state senators, and 
his descendants have honorable places in the Scioto valley today. 

The Moffett grist mill, begun in the year 1800, became the nucleus 
of the town of Richmond Dale. Francis and Bayliss Nichols built 
a grist mill in Union township about 1800, and five years later Gov- 
ernor Tiffin built one on Deer creek, which was called Old Malden. 
The Inghams about 1818 built a large three story mill in the same 
township, on the river, which they operated as a paper mill in 
1832-38. 

In Liberty township Alexander MeClintick built a grist mill and 
still soon after his settlement in 1804, and kept them going during 
his lifetime. 

In 1827 John Morris and James Reese built the Slate Mills in 
Twin township on Paint creek, which has been an important estab- 
lishment for many years, and is now conducted by Jacob Blosser. 

A keel boat load of flour was exported from Chillicothe as early as 
1803, from Worthington’s mill. Ten men navigated the boat to 
Portsmouth, and it kept them busy getting safely through the rapids, 
-and three or four men took the load down to New Orleans, whence 
they brought the proceeds home in silver, often in danger of their 
lives from highwaymen. The first steam flouring mill in Chilli- 
cothe was built in 1815 by Samuel Finley and Drayton M. Curtis, 
on the banks of the Scioto, and they were able to turn out fifty barrels 
of flour a day. 

In 1829 the keelboats to New Orleans carried cargoes valued at 
$200,000, and the live stock sent to eastern markets that year over- 
land was estimated to be worth over a million dollars. The southern 
exportation continued through all the early years, and in 1841 Chil- 
licothe flour brought the highest price of any in the New Orleans 
and Havana market. 

Just north of the city the Clinton flouring mill was built in about 
1832 by David Adams, and operated by him until he sold out to 
Otho L. Marfield during the civil war. Steam power was introduced 
in 1872. The mill, with its storehouse and elevator on the canal, 
and elevators at others places, and subsidiary cooper shops, and its 
fleets of canal boats bririging grain and carrying away flour, has been 
for many years one of the main features of Chillicothe industry. 
When the hydraulic canal was completed about 1837, a large grist 
mill was erected upon it by William Silvey. The Emmitt mill and 
warehouse, built on the Ohio canal in 1865-66, are also important 
institutions, and for many years were a part of the many interests 
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of James Emmitt, of Waverly, son of Pennsylvania Irish and Penn- 
sylvania Dutch parents, who came to the Scioto valley a poor boy in 
1816, and for a time was apprentice to a blacksmith south of Chilli- 
cothe, and afterward a teamster between Portsmouth and Chillicothe. 
The White Fawn mill was built about 1850, and has been maintained 
successfully éver since, mainly by William Miller. 

Notable among the present flouring mills of the county, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, are the mill of Henry Keim & Son, on Fourth 
street, Chillicothe; the Scioto Mills, established in 1901 at Chilli- 
cothe, by Joseph Kellhofer; the mill of N. E. Kiknocker, in Scioto 
township, south of the city; the mill at Richmond Dale, run by H. W. 
Peppers; one at Vigo, run by A. D. Heaton; and the mills at Bain- 
bridge, Frankfort, Kingston, Lyndon and Austin. The Tueson 
mill, established about 1843, was abandoned several vears ago, but a 
small mill is now run at the same site. 

The first iron working shop in the county was established by. 
George Haynes at Chillicothe. He came there in 1798 on the invi- 
tation of Thomas Worthington to assist in the erection of mills. He 
was a capable and honest workman. The hand-forged iron work for 
the old Bridge-street river bridge continued in excellent condition 
from 1815 to 1887. His descendants still live in Chillicothe. 

Nathaniel Massie, we are told, in the year 1800 built him a frame 
house near Paint creek in Paxton township, for which all the nails 
were there forged with hammer and anvil. On his farm he started, 
a little Jater, a furnace for the manufacture of iron. The Pennsyl- 
vania German soon followed the Scotch-Irish Virginian, and 
Christian Benner began his saw mill and grist mill in 1803, and in 
1810 a forge on Buckskin creek that finally developed into a woolen 
mill. In 1809 iron was eighteen cents a pound and nails twenty-five 
cents, but the forges in Ross county soon brought the price down to 
six and seven cents. 

Richard Hulitt built a saw and grist mill on Paint creek in the 
first vears of the nineteenth century, and this was purchased about 
1815 by Thomas James, who believed that by the investment of cap- 
ital the water power might be profitably utilized. He built a race 
and dam, and in 1817 put the Rapids Forge in operation. This 
iron shop was housed in a large building, and supplied with the best 
machinery of that day, making it one of the most important indus- 
trial enterprises of the Scioto valley. But the conditions were quite 
unfavorable. Ore had to be brought by teams from remote points, 
the iron manufactured must be hauled in wagons twenty-five miles 
to the flat boats of the Scioto, and nothing was convenient but the 
water power and the forest trees from which charcoal could be made. 
Nevertheless the industry was flourishing for a third of a century. 
James presently organized a stock company, the Rapids Forge com- 
pany, in which John and James Woodbridge were interested, and 
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about 1830 the business was extended to include the manufacture of 
nails. The Woodbridges finally ran the plant alone, and after 1840 
the place was the scene of great activity, the forge with four power 
hammers and four furnaces busy ; the nail works running to the full 
capacity; the large grist mill and the saw mill doing a heavy busi- 
ness, and the company’s store, established in 1828, in a thriving con- 
dition. Misfortune began to arrive in 1852, when Paint creek 
indulged in a flood and swept away a large part of the machinery. 
Seven years later the flouring mill burned down. Soon after that 
the business was abandoned. 

Isaac Cook, who came with his family to Buckskin township in 
1808, built a small shop on his land and became one of the pioneer 
nail manufacturers in the valley. He obtained his iron in Chilli- 
cothe, and cut the nails by a foot-power machine, and when a suffi- 
ecient supply had been accumulated he set out on horseback with saddle 
bags filled with nails and sold his products to the settlers. In this 
way the manufacture of nails was carried on by several workmen in 
various parts of the county. Thus produced, if not toilsomely 
shipped from Pennsvlvania or Kentucky, nails commanded a high 
price. Alexander Hawthorn advertised in the Gazette of May 2, 
1802, that he had nails for sale at the following schedule: 12-penny, 
10 pence per pound, 76 nails to the pound; 10-penny, 11 pence per 
pound, 80 nails to the pound; 8-penny, 12 pence per pound, 106 
nails to the pound; 6-penny, 13 pence per pound, 160 nails to the 
pound; 5-penny, 18 pence per pound, 300 nails to the pound. In 
1816 there were two nail factories in Chillicothe, one on Water 
street, owned by Joseph Miller, the other on Paint, owned by Isaac 
Cook. 

The foundry of William Welsh and A. C. Ireland, established in 
1852, was an important concern in the time of the civil war. It was 
famous for its steam boilers and engines, and boats were sent to it 
from distant places to be fitted with engines for use on the rivers and 
eanals. In 1858 the foundry turned out the first portable engine 
west of the mountains, designed by Robert Meiklejohn and called the 
“Martha Washington.” 

A cotton mill was built on the banks of Kinnikinnick about 
1811, for the manufacture of batting and yarn, by Doolittle and 
John Wallace. In 1812-15 carding and woolen mills were estab 
lished in the same region by Abraham Eyestone and John Trimble, 
and a paper mill by David Crouse, which was first run by Hezekiah 
and Isaiah Ingham, voung Quakers from Bucks county, Pa., in 
1813. By Crouse and his sons, the business was kept up until 1857. 
Another paper mill was run for more than twenty years on the site 
of the old Worthington mill. In 1815 a cotton factory was started 
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by Nathan Gregg, Archibald McLean and Thomas Davis at the 
northwest corner of Main and Walnut streets, in Chillicothe. 

A cotton and woolen factory was built prior to 1820 on the banks 
of Paint creek at the south end of Paint street, by Hector Sanford, 
and afterward owned by Ephraim Doolittle, propelled by horse 
power, but it was abandoned after a few years. This mill, then 
owned by Gen. Alexander Macomb, of the war of 1812, father of 
Commodore D. B. Macomb, U. 8. N., was burned down in 1820. 
Best wool cloth was $1.50 a yard and common white flannel was 
made for 6214 cents a yard. Abram Thompson established a wool 
carding shop about 1816, and after that a factory for carding, spin- 
ning and weaving was founded by Moses Trader, and carried on 
afterward for a time by Pleasant Thurman, and later by John Wil- 
son. Levi Anderson was another pioneer in woolen manufacture. 
The business was profitable as late as 1855, although the blankets 
and flannels made had to be sent away fulling. 

Data regarding these and other industries are given in the town- 
ship chapters. Tanneries at Chillicothe were in operation by 
Thomas Jacobs and James Hill when George Armstrong came here 
from Pennsylvania in 1810, and after them Armstrong and his son, 
George L., carried on the business for many vears with success, using 
bark shipped to them mainly by the canal. Prior to 1810 Nathaniel 
Reeves owned and operated a tannery on the river bank near the 
head of Walnut street, and one was located on the south end of Paint 
street, east side, by the creek, owned and operated by a man by the 
name of Turner, about the same time. Harman’s tannery was estab- 
lished in 1855 by Otto Harman. 

There was some manufacture of brick by the old and toilsome hand 
process prior to 1819, when the Scioto Gazette gave notice of a “‘won- 
derful invention,” about to be introduced by J. C. Stubbs and James 
Bonner, by which the clay could be fed into a hopper, and by machin- 
ery run by horse-power, be converted into brick, shaped ready for 
drying and baking. It was predicted that this machine would turn 
out brick at the rate of thirty a minute, and revolutionize building, 
making brick houses as cheap as frame. 

Daniel J. Crouse, already mentioned, in early life sueceeded to the 
ownership of the ancestral farm in Green township and milling priv- 
ileges on the Kinnikinnick, and was proprietor of two paper mills, 
the first erected in the Scioto valley. One was devoted to the 
making of pasteboard out of straw pulp, and its product was spread 
out to dry on the slope of what is vet known as Paper hill. The 
lower mill was afterward transformed into a grist mill. In 1847 a 
paper mill was established on the hydraulic canal, at Chillicothe, by 
Entrekin, Greene & Co. The dam of the hydraulic company was 
washed away again in 1848, but rebuilt, and in 1858 the same disas- 
ter occurred. Meanwhile, about 1850, Daniel J. Crouse and his 
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cousin, John Entrekin, became the owners of the mill, and later it 
passed into the hands of William and James Ingham, sons of the 
pioneer Inghams. Crouse, it may be noted, married Rachael 
Ingham. Steam power was introduced after the failure of the 
hydraulic canal, and the factory was developed into a very successful 
and prosperous institution. The firm afterward became Ingham, 
Mills & €o., taking in W. B. Mills, the banker, and then passed inta 
the hands of the Meade Paper Co., of Dayton, which now operates 
the plant. 

John McCoy and Thomas James were the most noted of the early 
promoters of commerce and manufacturing. MeCoy, born in Frank- 
lin county, Pa., in 1772, son of a Seotch-Irishman, made at the 
<AAntietam iron works, Md., a partnership in 1796 with Thomas 
James, born at Shepherdstown, Va., in 1776, to this effect: “We, 
John McCoy and Thomas James, agree to go to Chillicothea, in the 
Northwestern territory, or that region northwest of the river of Ohio, 
known by that name, thereto engage in the business of fur trading 
or otherwise as prudence may dictate, and at the same time to defend 
each other in our lawful calling as is usual in all cases of equal 
partuers.” They opened a store at the corner of Water and Mul- 
berry streets in 1798, and advertised themselves as dealers in “gun- 
powder and other wares.” At a later date they announced “India 
lawns, long cloth and silks for the ladies of Chillicothe, all of which 
will be sold at fair prices or exchanged for the produce of the coun- 
try, especially tobacco and ginseng, which we wish to send to China.” 
The firm acquired a monopoly of the product of the Scioto salt 
works, and traded in salt on the basis of a barrel of salt being worth 
four barrels of flour. They also packed pork and shipped it by flat 
boat down the Scioto, Ohio and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans 
for the West Indies market. MeCoy continued in mercantile busi- 
ness for many years, suffering reverses during the hard times of 
1S1S-19, and finally, through ventures in pork and flour, losing about 
all he managed to save. He built the first log cabin on the site of 
Chillicothe, April 12, 1796, and his daughter, Marget, was the first 
child born among the Chillicothe pioneers (1797).* He died Janu- 
ary 31, 1844, at his farm three miles north of the city. 

Thomas James, retiring from partnership with McCoy in 1810, 
gave his attention to manufacturing, also founding a hardware 
store. It is said that when he came to Chillicothe he brought with 
him on packhorses, by way of Zane’s trace, the first iron offered in 
the Chillicothe market. He brought, also, the first boat load of 
iron by way of the Ohio and Scioto. In association with General 
McArthur he founded the first establishment for the manufacture 
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of iron in the Scioto valley, and he made his home at Chillicothe 
until his death in 1856, although in 1820 he built a furnace at 
Maramee Springs, Mo., and was a pioneer in iron manufacture in 
that. state. 

Another man prominent in the porkpacking industry was John 
Waddle, a native of Belfast, Ireland, who was brought by parents to 
western Pennsylvania about 1787, when'he was four years old. Ten 
years later he was apprenticed to Alexander McLaughlin, of Pitts 
burg, a famous merchant who became afterward a resident of Chilli- 
cothe. When seventeen years old John Waddle took a flatboat load 
of pork and flour to New Orleans and returned to Philadelphia by 
way of the Atlantic, a common route for traders. Coming to Chil- 
licothe in 1802 he became a clerk with John Carlisle, another Irish- 
man, born in 1771, who had come to Chillicothe with his parents in 
1798. Ina few years Waddle had a business of his own, was busy 
in pork-packing and flatboat commerce and during the war of 1812 
he had important contracts for the supply of the army. He lost 
nearly all his fortune in the troubles of 1819 and 1828, and died at 
Chillicothe in March, 1831. 

The porkpacking house of John and George Wood was, however, 
the principal one at Chillicothe in 1830-30, when they were suc- 
ceeded by James P. Campbell, who was prominent in the industry 
until his death in 1850. He was succeeded by John Marfield, and 
the latter by William Tavlor & Co. In 1840-46 there was a con- 
siderable development of the industry. Among the men engaged in 
it, besides those already named, were M. R. Bartlett, David Adams, 
John Cowlson, Matthias Hufnagle, Abram and James Baker and 
Sanders D. Wesson, and the merchants Carlisle and eLand- 
burgh. About ninety thousand hogs were packed in the winter of 
1843-44, and Chillicothe claimed to be second only to Cincinnati 
as a “porkopolis.”” The first mess pork sold by M. R. Bartlett in 
1842 was for shipment to Milwaukee, by way of the Ohio canal and 
great lakes. 

William Ross, born in Aberdeenshire, Scotland, in 1782, after 
he had graduated in college, came to Canada in 1800, thence to 
western Pennsylvania, and from there to Chillicothe as a clerk with 
the pioneer merchant. John MeLandburgh. He also conducted for 
many vears an oil mill at the foot of Mhiulberry street, which was one 
of the leading industries of the valley, founded by Thomas David- 
son. 

Long before the davs of great agricultural manufacturing estab- 
lishments William McCarroll had a sickle factory at Chillicothe, 
and in the flourishing times of river commerce rope walks were 
ordinary fields of enterprise, giving the farmer a good market for 
hemp. s 

A planing mill was established at Chillicothe in 1852, and after 
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the great war there was a rapid development of this business, which 
continued to be of considerable value for many years. 

In 1837 the business of carriage manufacture was begun by D. 
Thompson, and under different owners, the pioneer establishment 
was conducted for half a century. 

Coal and iron, found abundantly in other parts of the state, do 
not figure in the resources of Ross county, and mineral wealth has 
not materially contributed to the prosperity of the community. 
Alum was once obtained in large quantities from the Alum cliffs on 
Paint creek, as well as saltpeter, and an attempt was once made to 
manufacture powder with the latter. Attempts were made to obtain 
salt wells, but without success, and salt was brought to the settle- 
ments from the Scioto salt works in what is now Jackson county. 
One of the teamsters engaged in this work was Joseph Vance, who 
lived at Chillicothe for some time before he became a prominent 
politician and governor of Ohio. 

In 1883 the Melone Sewi ing Machine company was organized at 
Chillicothe for the manufacture of a machine invented by a citi- 
zen, and a three-story factory was built on East Main street. The 
enterprise was not, however, a permanent success. The Union Shoe 
Factory company, organized in the spring of 1883, has continued 
to be a profitable industry. Until 1888 it occupied a building at 
the west end of Water street, but since that date it has been estab- 
lished in the Melone Sewing Machine company’s building on East 
Main street. 

The furniture factory now operated by the Arbenz Furniture 
company, was established in 1888. It is located at the corner of 
Washington and Jackson avenues, and is one of the principal indus- 
tries of the city, with Hon. F. C. Arbenz at the head as manager and 
one of the propr ietors. The Chillicothe Buggy company started in 
business in 1889, and afterward was merged in the National Wagon 
works, located in the northwest part of the eity. It-is a flourishing 
institution, turning out high class vehicles to order and giving steady 
employment to a consider able force of skilled workmen. 

In 1892 the railroad shops of the Baltimore & Southwestern rail- 
road were removed from Zaleski to Chillicothe, the city donating 
$85,000 to aid in the removal and re-establishment. These shops 
give employment to a large number of men whose families assist 
materially in supporting the business of the town. The shops were 
finished and occupied in 1893. 

The Florentine Pottery company, on Washington avenue, was 
incorporated in 1901 and began operations about July 1st of that 
year, but was not fully in action until a year later. It has a capacity 
of three kilns a week, and makes a specialty of jardinieres and novel- 
ties. 

The Woodcock Feed Mill company ate from 1895, when it was 
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founded by J. Woodcock, now president of the stock company, 
which was ine in 1899. They manufacture the celebrated Boss 
Feed Grinders, which have an extensive market. A. Dump, since 
1889, has been engaged in the manufacture of carriages, buggies and 
bicycles. A. Kramer & Sons, for nearly thirty years have been 
doing an extensive business in the manuf:cture of cigars. George J. 
Herrnstein, after devoting the most of ‘his life to ie lumber Wes 
ness, has in recent vears Thad much success in the manufacture of 
brooms at Chillicothe, for the wholesale trade. 

The Valley Manufacturing company, making spokes, rims and 
handles, has been in operation since 1886, and produces nearly two 
million handles annually. The Chillicothe Lumber company, on 
Park street, manufacture and deal in rough and dressed lumber, and 
have a high standing among the concerns of that character in the 
State. Since November, 1901, Harry 8. Adams has been the pro- 
prietor. The Chillicctne Bottling works s, established in 1866, and 
now owned by George L. anne. is one of the best equipped in the 
State. A manufactory of builders’ mill work, sash, doors and 
blinds, was founded in 1894 by Edward Reed, and is now conducted 
by the firm of Reed & Marshall. On the site of the old lumber vard 
of W. H. Reed on east Water street, is the Sterling planing mill 
and lumber company, which began business in July, 1901. August 
Schneider, manufacturer of fine carriages, has been in that business 
at Chillicothe since 1867. 

According to the United States census figures of 1900, Ross 
county has 207 manufacturing establishments, with a total capi- 
tal of $1,385,064. This capital is, land, $195,535; buildings, 
S219,0D5 ¢ medion: ete., $391,011; cash and sundries, $519,463. 
The average number of wage earners emploved is 1,400, to whom 
$522,073 in wages is paid. The total cost of materials is $1,473,368, 
and the total value of the product of manufacturing establishments 
in the county is put at $2,517,771. 

In these figures the industries of Chillicothe, of course, form a 
very large part. The same data for Chillicothe separately are as 
follows: Establishments, 115; capital, $914,447; wage earners, 
1,223; wages, $454,644; cost of materials, $914, 665 ; value of prod 
oS $1, 709,895. Chillicothe ranks fifty- third among the manu- 
facturing cities of the State, and in population its rank is twenty- 
second. 

The freight wagons that were driven over the pikes of early days, 
and to a considerable extent, the canal boats that gave the county 
transportation facilities to Lake Erie and the Fast and the Ohio 
river and the South, have become obsolete, their places being taken 
by the railroads. Of these, the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern has 
38 miles of main track and 36 miles of sidetrack in the county; the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton system 39 miles of main and 6 
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miles sidetrack ; the Norfolk & Western system 24 miles of main and 
6 miles sidetrack, and the Ohio Southern 29 miles of main and 5 
miles of side track. The total for the county is 130 miles of main 
track and 54 of sidings. These roads pay over $20,000 taxes annu- 
ally upon their property in the county. 


CHAPTER: X. 


EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 


HE first schools in Ross county were all supported by sub 
scription or by assessment upon the patrons according to 
the number of children they sent to school. There was no 
law requiring the establishment of public schools, after 

the modern fashion, until 1825, and it was a good while after that 
before anything closely resembling the common school system of 
today had bean: evolved. It should not be hastily concluded from 
this that education was neglected. Parents who could afford it gave 
their children the advantage of good schools, as good as could be 
maintained, and among those who were very poor there was much 
self-sacrifice that the children might be edueated and prepared for 
better success than their fathers and mothers in the struggle of life. 
Some very poor bovs in Ohio, in that period when there were no 
common schools, supplemented the little schooling they could obtain 
by firelight reading, and so beginning, became in later years the 
great men of the State, and a few of them the greatest men of the 
nation. The difference, comparing the present with the early part 
of the nineteenth century in Ross county, is that now the schools 
are open without cost to bovs and girls, w ithout regard to their fam- 
ily importance or family wealth, and it is no disgrace to attend a free 
school. Then it was, and free schools were sometimes called ‘ ‘pau- 
per” schools. So, it may be observed, we are more truly democratic 
today than the fathers who considered themselves the special cham- 
pions of human equality. 

The first schoolhouse in Chillicothe, savs Williams’ history, was a 
small log cabin, built some time before 1800, on the northeast corner 
of Fourth and Paint streets, on the spot afterward occupied by the 
residence of Joseph Sill. There was no such building there in 1810, 
and the location given may be wrong. But at whatever spot the school 
was kept, it appears that the first, or one of the first, to teach, was 
Nathaniel Johnston, of Irish extraction, and uncle of Mrs. James 
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McLandburgh. After teaching many vears in Chillicothe, he made 
his home upon a farm in Springfield township, where he died in 
1837. Says the Centennial Gazette: ‘The first school house in 
this place [Chillicothe] was made of logs and stood near the old 
gravevard which used to be on the bank of the river immediately 
west of the present Bridge street bridge. It was built by private 
subscription about 1799, and was used as a school until February, 
1802, when it was sold by trustee Thomas Dick.” On April 1, 
1802, John Hutt, a brother of the first supervisor at Chillicothe, 
opened a girl’s school to take the place of the one that had been kept 
in a log house near the upper end of what is now Bridge street, on 
Water. 

As settlements were made in other parts of the county, schools 
were established in a similar manner, often being held in such log 
cabins as happened to be empty. In Green township a log school- 
house was built near the home of Taylor Moore, as early as 1810, 
another near the old Mt. Pleasant church about 1815. Long school- 
house, of hewed logs, was built with Harmon DeHaven as the archi- 
tect, about 1812, and others followed as the needs of the people 
increased. Among the early teachers were Jonathan Griffith, 
Jacob Evans, Hugh Sherry, Moses Brown, Henry Halverstot, Henry 
Emstow, Alexander Gordon. 

In Colerain James S. Webster taught the first school at Adelphi, 
using a loghouse which also served as church. The first schoolhouse 
proper was built between the two little streams east of Hallsville, on 
the south side of the pike in 1827. In 1844 or 1845 the township 
boasted a brick schoolhouse, of one room, in which Thomas Arm- 
strong was the first teacher, and in 1870 a handsome and expensive 
house, of two rooms, was built at Adelphi. 

Union township had a schoolhouse at South Union about the year 
1800, of puncheon floor, roof of clapboards, greased paper windows, 
and seats of split slabs supported by wooden pins, after the fashion 
of all the early schoolhouses. 

In Harrison township the first schoolhouse was in the valley of 
the Little Walnut, where Samuel Yaple, father of Judge Alfred 
Yaple, was one of the early teachers. 

In Liberty township schools were taught in the early part of the 
last century by William Slaughter and “John A. Dalley, in section 
Fifteen. In Huntington the first school was taught by Thomas Gil- 
fillen, not far from Ralston’s run, and other early teachers were 
Benning Wentworth, Zebulon Dow, and Theophilus Wood. Con- 
cord township had among its pioneer teachers John McNally, Mas- 
sie Mickie, Wall, Sperry, Ashton, Langdon and Charles Foster. In 
1847 a building was erected at Frankfort for an academy, in which 
the township at a later day established a graded school, with several 
teachers, that has done good work for the cause of education. 
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The excellent graded school at Bainbridge and district schools of 
Paxton township had their predecessors, in the days of settlement, 
in log cabin schools taught by teachers of whom a few names remain, 
such as James Grey, Cowley, French and King. 

Among the early teachers in Buckskin township were Benjamin 
McClure, Hugh McKenzie, John Organ and Aaron Cox, and Samuel 
Buck, the latter teaching about 1808 nedr Waugh’s chapel. James 
Caldwell, who came to the county in 1805 from near Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and taught on Buckskin creek, continued in his profession 
during the most of his life, and during the war of 1812 showed his 
patriotism by serving as first sergeant of Captain Kilgore’s~ com- 
pany. 

James Finley, an old soldier of the Revolution, is remembered as 
the first teacher in Springfield township, in a house on the farm of 
George Haynes. 

Further information regarding these beginnings of public educa- 
tion is given in the township chapters. 

The Chillicothe academy, one of the famous schools of its rank 
in Ohio, was founded early in the nineteenth century, and the 
building was erected, in the center of a block on South Paint street, 
in 1809. It was an imposing edifice for that day and compared 
favorably with any public building in Ohio—two stories in height, 
about seventy-five feet long by forty-five broad, and surmounted by 
a cupola, in which the bell was hung. For some vears, however, the 
building remained unfinished. An Irish teacher, named Dunn, 
earried on a school for the teaching of English in the front lower 
room of the building, and a “‘Lancastrian” school was established in 
the largest second story room by Daniel W. Hearn. In 1816, after 
several years of rather irregular management, Rev. John MeFar- 
land, pastor of the Presbyterian Reformed church, was put at the 
head of the institution, which was reorganized. Mr. McFarland 
took charge of the classical department, and Mr. Hearn for many 
vears was the instructor of the intermediate or English room. 
Hearn, and the books he taught, such as Webster’s spelling book, 
Morse’s geography, Pike’s arithmetic, and Murray’s grammar, are 
probably remembered better than anything else about the old acad- 
emy. This worthy teacher of the old time always kept a good sup- 
ply of rods on his desk and found frequent use for them. The noon 
hour he spent in writing copies in the penmanship books of the 
pupils, and in manufacturing pens for their use from goose quills, 
and the rest of the time, from eight in the morning till six in the 
evening, he was busily engaged in the instruction of boys and girls 
of various ages and acquirements. The task of such educational 
pioneers was far in excess of that encountered by any of the teachers 
of today. After McFarland’s time the classical teachers were Rev. 


Robert G. Wilson, Rev. Joseph Claybaugh, Mr. Kellogg and Rev. 
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William T. Findley, all of whom contributed by their efficiency to 
make the academy famous among the thoroughly good schools of 
the West. The old academy still “stands and is in use as a part of 
the central school building. 

Most noted among the ‘early teachers of the girls of Chillicothe 
was Mary K. Baskerville. She was born in Powhatan county, Va., 
with, it is said, some of the blood of the Indian princess, Pocahon- 
tas, in her veins, and came to Ohio with her father, Col. Samuel 
Baskerville, in 1807. Their home was at London, Madison county, 
where she made the acquaintance of a party of Chillicothe lawyers, 
attending court—William Creighton, Richard Douglas, Henry 
Brush, Thomas Scott and Jesup N. Couch—who persuaded her to 
come to Chillicothe and undertake the instruction of their children. 
Her school was established in a low, one-story frame house on West 
Second street, where many of the ladies of Chillicothe received their 
first school instruction. By one of them she is thus described in 
the “Chelecothe Souvenir”: ‘In person Miss Baskerville was tall, 
erect and majestic; she realized in her air and costume the ideal of 
the Maiden Queen; she always wore the Elizabethan ruff and close 
clustering curls, and surely Queen Bess never sat her throne more 
majestically than our stately school dame the simple, highbacked 
ehair whence she governed her little realm. Her step of dignified 
precision gained effect from the high-heeled and buckled slioes that 
she alwavs wore; her dress, winter and summer, was of purest white, 
unrelieved, save by confining belt and buckle and the dependent chain 
and seals of her heavy gold watch.” It is related that one of her 
pupils, Luey Webb (afterward the wife of President Hayes), took to 
school one day a small cousin (known in later years as Gen. J. S. 
Fullerton) as a visitor, and for some reason Miss Baskerville found 
it advisable to apply the switch to the young man. Lucy flew at the 
teacher like a fury, twisted the switch from her hands and made a 
passionate remonstrance against the punishment of a visitor, and 
the grim old lady felt herself enough at fault to only smile and send 
the children home. In addition to the common branches of study 
Miss Baskerville taught the girls fine needle work and embroidery, 
an art in which she was thoroughly accomplished. Miss Baskerville 
died at the Clinton House in April, 1859, having outlived many of 
her friends of the early days. 

In 1820 or 1821 Mr. Steinour, an Englishman, with his wife and 
sister-in-law, began a boarding school for girls in a one-story house 
on the corner of Mulberry and Main where the mill now stands, and 
afterward in a brick building on East Main street, near the house 
of John McDougall. The sister-in-law was soon married, and the 
others of the family presently removed to Philadelphia. Another 
among the early teachers was a Mr. Gregoire, who taught French, 
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and whose little daughter inspired in Allen G. Thurman an attach- 
ment for that language. 

In 1824 Mrs. Thurman, wife of Pleasant Thurman and mother of 
Senator Thurman, in association with Mrs. Wade and her daugh- 
ters, began a very popular boarding school for young ladies in the 
house previously occupied by Judge Thompson. They offered to 
teach besides the common branches, history, natural and moral phil- 
osophy, astronomy, drawing, painting, embroidery on muslin and 
satin, wax-work, plain sewing, netting, music and French.” Tui- 
tion was at the highest $5 a quarter, but wax-work was $10 extra, 
and board and washing was offered at the extremely reasonable fig- 
ure of $2 a week. Some time before this, Mrs. Thurman was teach- 
ing, as appears from the advertisement of ““P. & M. G. Thurman” 
in 1820 that they “have moved their school to the house formerly 
oceupied by the Methodists as a preaching house, on Walnut street.” 
This was probably the old log house, northwest corner of Second 
and Walnut. 

In 1830 there was started on East Fifth street a ‘**Female Semi- 
nary,’ by Rey. John Pumroy. His assistants, as told by the pros- 
pectus of the school, were Misses Eunice L. Strong, Cassandra 
Sawyer, S. A. Stearns and S. N. Smith. This was probably the 
start of the “Chillicothe Seminary,” which afterward occupied the 
square brick building on West Fifth, built about 1835-6, and 
recently torn down to make way for the city high school. After the 
health of Mr. Pumrov failed, his assistant, Miss S. A. Stearns, was 
for many years the head of the Chilheothe seminary, aided for some 
time by Sophia Lyman, who became the wife of Dr. William Fuller- 
ton. Under Miss Stearns’ direction the school became famous 
throughout Ohio, and attracted many pupils. When Robert Ker- 
cheval died, to whom the principal was athanced, Miss Stearns left 
Chillicothe, and gradually the glory of the institution departed. 
The school was incorporated in 1833, with John Woodbridge, W. K. 
Bond, R. Long, D. W. Hearn and Thomas James as trustees, 
James T. Worthington, secretary. The trustees of the Chillicothe 
academy in 1835 deeded the seminary a lot, and a building was 
erected in which a private school was kept until recent times, after 
the seminary had practically ceased to be. In 1900 the seminary 
trustees transferred the lot to the city, and on it was built, in 1900- 
1901, the present high school building. 

The people of Franklin and Concord townships in 1819 started a 
boarding school, in which it was proposed that the promoters of the 
schools should furnish a house and the pupils supply the furniture 
and caretaking. It was stated in the prospectus that “Part of one 
day in each week shall be devoted to the teaching of the Catechism, 
the Rudiments of the Christian Religion, and the Principal Doc- 
trines of the Everlasting Gospel.” 
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Near Salem, an ambitious teacher, named Nesbit, started a select 
school as early as 1820, which was called Nesbit’s college. He gave 
instruction in the higher branches and classic languages. In 1842, 
Rey. H. S. Fullerton, pastor of the Salem Presbyterian church, pro- 
posed to his congregation and other citizens of the town the founding 
of an academy for higher instruction than the common schools 
afforded, and the matter was taken up with so much enthusiasm that 
a stone building was soon in construction, and in the fall of the 
same vear the academy was opened under the direction of James S. 
Fullerton and John Huston, both Presbyterian ministers in the 
West in after life, and Martha J. Fullerton. who became many years 
later a missionary among the western Indians. Rev. John C. 
Thompson became the principal in the fall of 1843, and he was sues 
ceeded five vears later by Rev. J. A. I. Lowes, who, with an inter- 
mission in 1858-59, during which Rey. I. J. Cushman was in 
charge, continued until 1870. Subsequently Revs. Heber Gilland, 
Thomas J. Dague, Thomas S. Huggart, and others have been in 
charge. The institution went into the hands of the Chillicothe 
presbytery in 1859, and has since been conducted by them. A 
building was erected to supplement the original edifice, an adequate 
corps of teachers have been emploved, and throughout the years 
many hundred students have profited by this educational enterprise. 
Despite the loss of students during the civil war, and later inroads 
made by the increased efficiency of common and high schools, this 
famous “child of Salem church” has been Riintained in existence, 
and throughout sixty vears has not failed to graduate a class each 
year, a record that many of the small educational institutions of 
the State can not equal. In recent vears there has been a gratifying 
increase in attendance. Among the students of the academy that 
have attained special distinction may be mentioned Stephen D. Mer- 
rill, D. D., LL. D., bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church, who 
was a student at old Salem in its early Oe Granville Barrere, for 

a long time a prominent member of Congress; the late Judge Alfred 
Sable of Cincinnati; J. W. MeDull, Dtee railroad commissioner 
of Iowa, congressman and United States senator; Hon. J. J. Pugs- 
Jey, and Senator Joseph B. Foraker. 

The common school system had not been sufficiently developed, as 
late as 1849, to make academies superfluous. In that year Mount 
Pleasant academy, at Kingston, was organized by Rey. Timothy 
Stearns, the first suggestion being made by him w hen delivering an 
address there in memory of the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Mount Pleasant Presbyterian church. Mr. Stearns was 
successful in securing subscriptions for an academy, as a memorial 
of the church, and when a substantial two-story brick building had 
been erected, it was committed to the control and fostering influence 
of the Columbus Presbytery. The principal teacher at first was 
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Rev. James Stirrett, and he obtained exclusive control of the 
school from the presbytery in 1857, but within a year or two after- 
ward he died, and with the loss of his management the institution 
lost the prominence it had attained. Daniel Entrekin owned the 
property for some time afterward and he donated its use to the 
teachers who attempted to carry forward the work. In its palmy 
days the academy had some eighty students and considerable fame 
as an educational center. roel in 1867, James and John May, 
who then owned it, sold the building to the school district. The 
present principal, Prof. A. L. Ellis, an educator of well-known suc- 
cess, and a member of the county board of school examiners, has been 
at the head of the school for more than half the time since 1867, and 
other worthy instructors have been associated with him, making the 
Kingston school a name for thoroughness and practical work second 
to none in the county. 

The puble schools of Chillicothe were organized under what was 
known as the Akron law, about 1849, and in 1850 two building sites 
were purchased by the board of education, one in the northwestern 
part of the city, now oecupied by the Western building, and one 
nearly opposite ‘the present Baltimore & Ohio railroad depot. Bonds 
were issued to defray the expenses of building; in the following year 
a portion of the grounds of the Academy were purchased for a cen- 
tral building, and two of the buildings, the eastern and western, were 
completed soon after the great fire of 1852. Before the completion 
of the buildings, Allen G. Latham was the president of the board of 
education, and Daniel W. Hearn the first See Thomas C. 
Hearn, principal of the high school for bovs; Sarah M. Burnside, 
principal of the high se hool for girls. Teaides hes were secondary 
schools for each sex, and primary schools in which the girls and boys 
were mingled, and there was an enumeration of 2,168 of school age. 

When the buildings were completed and the schools graded, L. E. 
Warner was made superintendent of the system, and in 1853, when 
the central school was completed, the high schools were brought 
together there. James Long was superintendent in 1854, and he 
was succeeded in 1855 by Edward H. Allen, who reorganized the 
schools with the grades of primary, secondary, grammar and high 
school, covering a period of twelve vears’ instruction, and a general 
superintendent was dispensed with, the management being reposed 
in a board of superintendence, including the high and grammar 
school principals. This system continued until 1874. The mem- 
bers of this board in 1861, Edward H. Allen, Benjamin F. Stone 
and James .\. Morgan, resigned in the fall of 1861 to enter the 
Union army. 

The first class to complete the course of study and graduate in 
1859 was Maria McKell, Margaret MeKell and Olivia Alston. In 
1855 the school hbrary was established, which grew with aid from 
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the teachers, local societies and the State, to seventeen hundred vol- 
umes in 1860. 

The first eastern school building was sold, and a new building at 
the northwest corner of Main and | Bridge streets completed in 1872 
at a cost of about seventy-five thousand - dollars, and about the same 
time an addition was made to the western building at a cost of 
$10,000. In 1874 the schools of the city were peptnanized. under 
one general superintendent, with principals at each” building, and 
the classification of primary, grammar and high schools adopted, 
with four vears’ instruction in each. 

a building for colored pupils was erected on South Walnut street 
in 1874, and in 1875 the Old Academy building was refitted for the 
use of the central school, adding four rooms to the accommodation. 

The hoard of education of Chillicothe consists of two members 
elected from each of the six wards, and its present organization is 
as follows: President, Albert E. Culter; clerk, F. C. Secrest ; 
treasurer, Geo. Wooster. Members of the Board: First ward, For- 
rest C. Secrest, Lucius Burgoon; Second ward, A. L. Fullerton, 
Geo. Wooster; Third ward, Albert E. Culter, W. W. Gunther; 
Fourth ward, John Doerres, Charles E. Larimore; Fifth ward, Gil- 
bert E. Robbins, Albert Keim: Sixth ward, James I. Boulger, John 
Miller. The public schools oceupy seven convenient and commo- 
dious buildings known by the following designations: High school, 
new high school, central school, eastern school, southern school, west- 
ern school and Jackson school. These are in charge of the follow- 
ing named principals, in the order named: George H. Bemis, F. W. 
Yaple, Wade J. Byerly, Helen E. Veail, H. E. Streightenberger and 
Anna J. Haves. There are fire special ‘teachers, of penmanship and 
drawing, music and German, and in the High School there are 
instructors making specialties of Latin and Greek, history, German 
and French, and natural sciences. Eighteen teachers are employed 
in the grammar grades, and thirty-two in the primary, with three sub- 
stitute teachers under pay. The monthly pay roll, during the school 
vear, aggregates above four thousand dollars. The contingent and 
schoolhouse expenses augment these figures materially, hence the 
school expenses of the city may be conservatively estimated at five 
thousand dollars per school month. The school property and appa- 
ratus, in the various departments, foots up into the hundreds of 
thousands. N. H. Chaney, D. D., recently retired, was superin- 
tendent of the city schools for several years, and possessed the con- 
fidence of teachers, pupils, and patrons in a remarkable degree. He 
is recognized as one of the ablest educators in the State, and his 
efficiency and good standing among his subordinates have had much 
to do with the high standard of excellence attained by Chillicothe’s 
publie schools. Dr. Chaney’s successor is Prof. M. E. Hard, for- 
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In the smaller towns of the county there are excellent schools of 
higher grades than the common schools, of which mention is made 
in the township histories. Altogether the school system of the 
county is worthy of its historical importance and widespread fame. 

Ross county now has in the township districts 170 schoolhouses 
for elementary schools, and three high schools; in the separate dis- 
tricts 16 elementar v schools and thee high schools, making a grand 
total of 192 school buildings, with 268 rooms. The Palue of the 
school property in the fos hip districts is $126,550; in the separate 
districts, $131,000, making an aggregate of $257, 550. Tyo" hun 
dred and seventy-three teachers are employed, teaching ‘thirty-one 
to thirty-two weeks in the township schools and thirty-six in the 
others, at salaries ranging from $34 to $85 per month. The enumer- 
ation of children of aoa) age (between 6 and 21) is 12,267, of 
whom 9,500 are in the Virginia military district. The actual enroll- 
ment of pupils is 73 per cent of the enumeration in the township 
districts and 82 per cent in the separate districts. There are six 
high schools in the township districts and four in the separate dis- 
tricts. The average cost of tuition of the pupils enrolled is $9 in the 
elementary schools, and $15.60 in the high schools of the townships, 
and $9.40 in the elementary and $31. 40 in the high schools of the 
separate districts. The county received from the State, mainly 
from the common school fund, $20,957 for the support of education 
in 1900; from local taxation $104,935; from the sale of bonds, 
$47,099; from all other sources, $1.930, making the total receipts 
but a little less than $175,000, to which should be added a balance 
on hand September 1, 1899, of $58,457, swelling the aggregate 
funds to $233,381. Out of this there was paid $83,344 to teachers 
in elementary schools, and $8,455 to teachers in nee schools ; $2,855 
for supervision, $2,156 on buildings and erounds, $2,800 on bonds 
and interest, and $24,300 for all other purposes, making an aggre- 
gate expenditure of $123,942. On September 1, 1900, the close 
of the fiseal vear, the Dalene on hand was $109,438. 

In the city of Chillicothe, with its seven schoolbouses and seyenty- 
two school rooms, the total value of school property is $105.000, 
sixty-five teachers are emploved, at salaries ranging from $43 to 
$100; the enumeration is 3,878, enrollment 2.471, daily attendance 
1,989. The receipts for the vear were $90,950 and expenditures 
$45,330. 

In the county there are the village and special districts of Bain- 
bridge, J. A. Shannon, SCs and school property valued 
at $10,000, annual Cenearee $3,332; Frankfort, J. A. Drushel, 
superintendent, property valued at ns annual expenditures, 
$2,766; Hallsville, J. F. Warner, superintendent, property valued 
at $3,000, annual expenditures, $1,085: Kingston, A. L. Ellis, 
superintendent, property valued at $10,000, annual expenditures, 
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$2,190; and North Union, property valued at $3,000, annual expen- 
ditures, $1,940. 

The county examiners of teachers are A. L. Ellis, F. W. Yaple 
and R. C. Galbraith. The teachers have a county institute annu- 
ally, and a county and a tri-county meeting. 

Among Ross county people who have become prominent in educa- 
tional work may be mentioned Professor James Woodrow, formerly 
president of the University of South Carolina, son of Rev. Thomas 
Woodrow, at one time pastor of the First Presbyterian church of 
Chillicothe. In this connection may be named his cousin, President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, whose mother was a 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Woodrow, born in Chillicothe. The late 
Prot. William Williams, the oldest and one of the most distin- 
guished educators of the Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, was 
born in Chillicothe. Two connections of his, grand nephews, both 
of Chillicothe, hold places in the educational world, Dr. Charles 
Graham Dunlap, professor of English in the State University at 
Lawrence, Kan., and Dr. Frederick Levy Dunlap, assistant in the 
chemistry department of the University of Michigan. Lieut. Mat- 
thew Elting Hanna, son of Robert Hanna, a respected citizen of the 
vicinity of Richmond Dale, is distinguished for his work, under Gen- 
eral Wood, in establishing the school system of Cuba, which was 
modeled after that of Ohio. 

II—11 


CHAPTER XI. 


BENCH AND BAR. 


HE bar of Chillicothe from the earliest days has been 
famous for the ability of the lawyers that composed it. 
Marietta, of course, has the distinction of being the place 
where court was first held in Ohio, where Fearing and the 
younger Meigs and their contemporaries began the practice. Cin- 
cinnati, almost as old as Marietta, and for many years the Queen 
City of the West, drew to itself brilliant talent and soon outstripped 
its Scioto valley rival in numbers at least of practitioners of law. 
Lancaster was the seat of a remarkable group of jurists, and when 
Columbus became the capital of the State there was an inevitable 
gravitation of lawyers to that center. But Chillicothe had some 
otible lawvers at the founding of the State and she has ever since 
been the home of men distinguished in this field of professional 
effort. Settled largely by Virginians and North Carolinians, she 
partook in some degree of that tendeney in the South that, impels 
young men to law and polities—a tendeney that present industrial 
conditions favor, but which was much stronger at the beginning of 
the last century. 

It does not appear that there were any lawyers among the party 
of first settlers of Chillicothe, though the doctors and preachers were 
represented ; but some of these first comers served upon the bench as 
justices in the first courts, and the lawyers were not long in follow- 
ing the advance guard. 

Upon the organization of new counties Governor St. Clair 
appointed, under the provisions of the Territorial laws, a number 
of justices of the peace, five of whom should constitute a quorum 
for holding court. This body of justices was required to meet three 
times a year, and hence received the name of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace. 

“The first court held in this county convened at Chillicothe on the 
fourth Tuesday of December, 1798. It was called the court of com- 
mon pleas for the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, and was 
presided over by ‘gentlemen justices’ commissioned by Gov. Arthur 
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St. Clair. Thomas Worthington, James Scott, Samuel Finley, 
William Patton, Elias Langham, James Ferguson, John Guthrey, 
James Dunlap, Robert Gregg, Isaac Davis and Reuben Abrams, 
were appointed justices by commissions which bore date, October 
11, 1798. James Scott, Samuel Finley and James Ferguson soon 
resigned ; but the others served until the judiciary was reorganized 
under the State constitution, and even after that event, Patton and 
Abrams, with Felix Renick, Isaac Cook, and others, served the State 
long and well as associate judges of the court of common pleas.* 

“At the opening of the first term of this court, there were present 
of these justices, Worthington, Scott, Finley, Patton and Langham. 
Edward Tiffin was the prothonotary, or clerk, and Jeremiah McLene 
(afterwards secretary of state) was sheriff. So far as we can ascer- 
tain, the only licensed attorneys present at this first court were 
John S. Will and Levin Belt. The licenses to practice law, granted 
by this territorial court, were as follows: Robert F. Slaughter in 
March, 1799, William Creighton and James Montgomery in June, 
1799, Michael Baldwin in November, 1799, and Thomas Scott in 
June, 1801. The first cause docketed was: ‘Blair vs. Blair. In 
ease. Damages thirty dollars. Daniel Rotruck, special bail.’ 

“The first jury was empaneled in the case of Kennett vs. Ham- 
ilton, and the entry upon the journal is as follows: ‘A jury was 
returned by the sheriff, to-wit: Isdac Davis, Jas. Hays, Joseph 
Tiffin, William McLinahan, Isaac Owens, Jno. Wilkinson, Rob- 
ert W. Finley, Elias Bootman, Jno. Bishong, Jno. Patton, Benj. 
Miller and Jas. Kilgore, who, being duly elected, tried and sworn, 
found a verdict for the defendant.’ Truly a model entry for con- 
ciseness and simplicity. Failure to agree upon a verdict was rare 
in those good old times when ‘rogues were hung that jurymen might 
dine ;’ and the modern practitioner is often tempted to wish for a 
return to the old practice. 

‘Nearly all the entries in ‘order book A’ are in the neat and cor- 
rect handwriting of Edward Tiffin; but at the September term, 1799, 
the prothonotary tried a deputy, and that deputy, evidently an Irish- 
man who wrote a good hand, but spelled with a brogne, for he always 
wrote Justice Ferguson’s name ‘Faugorson’ and Guthrey’s ‘Guter;,’ 
and closed the daily records of the courts ‘adJournments.’ His rec- 
ord, however, only fills six pages, when Tiffin resumed the pen, and 
continued them until the January term, 1803, when, says the record, 
‘Thomas Scott, esq., produced a commission from Charles Willing 
Byrd, Esq., acting governor, appointing him prothonotary of the 
county,’ after which, having taken the required oath, he assumed the 


*This and other paragraphs quoted in this chapter are taken, by permis- 
sion of Col. William E. Gilmore, from his sketch of the Bench and Bar of 
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office, and kept it until the State organization went into effect, in 
April of that year. 

“At the first term of court, 1798, it was ‘Ordered, that Thomas 
Worthington and Samuel Smith, esqrs., do superintend the building 
of a court house, jail, jailor’s honse stocks and pillory.’ And a few 
days later it was further ‘Ordered, that one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars be appropriated out of the treasury for the purpose of assisting 
toward the expenses of building the court house, jail, jailor’s house, 
stocks and pillory.’ 

“On the fifth dav of February, 1803, the récords of the territorial 
common pleas end with the words ‘Adjourned until court in due 
course.” 

Within this period the high tribunal was the Territorial court of 
three judges, appointed by Cen re e but none of these were Ross 
county men. The list includes Samuel H. Parsons, James M. Var- 
nun, John Cleves Symmes, George Turner, Joseph Gilman, Return 
Jonathan Meigs, Jr., Rufus Putnam, William Barton, John Arm- 
strong, all from the Muskingum and Miami vallevs, the people of 
which regions were dominant during the administration of Governor 
St. Clair. Court was doubtless held at Chillicothe by some of these 
judges in the period 1798 to 1803, the judges and attendant lawyers 
coming in ecavaleades from Marietta or Cincinnati, swimming swol- 
len streams, camping out in the woods on their way, and living at 
times from the wild game of the forest. A successful judge or 
attorney in that time necessarily united some knowledge of wood 
eraft with his other accomplishments, and if he was not fitted to 
endure great hardships he could not survive the fatigues of riding 
the circuit. Such conditions continued for a long time after the 
admission of the State. 

Of the Ross county lawyers introduced to our attention by the ree 
ords quoted, some interesting facts have been preserved. 

John S. Will was a native of Virginia (1773), where he was 
admitted to the bar in 1794. On coming west he first went to Cin- 
cinnati, and thence came to Chillicothe, in 1798, to become the first 
lawyer in Ross county. He remained at Chillicothe for about ten 
years, serving in 1807-8 as public prosecutor, but it does not appear 
that he was a remarkably prominent or successful lawver. In 1809 
he removed to Franklinton, the forerunner of the city of Columbus, 
and while he was a resident at that town, which was military head- 
quarters during the war of 1812, gossip blamed alleged delays on 
the part of Gen. William Henry Harrison to the attractions of Mrs. 
Will, who was a lady of great beauty and, from all that appears, of 
unquestioned modesty and discretion. The army gossip was undoubt- 
edly unjust to both her and the general, but it is not improbable that 
pleasant society and comfortable quarters might make the general 
more determined to wait for pleasant weather before venturing into 
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the Black Swamp. Another interesting reminiscence concerning 
Will is that he was deeply interested in the discussion of the discov- 
eries regarding galvanism, a new thing while he was at Chillicothe, 
and much talked of as a possible means of prolonging life and defeat- 
ing death. 

Levin Belt was a native of England, and was the first prosecutor 
before the Chillicothe court. More will be said of him as a judge. 
Robert. F. Slaughter was another who was upon the bench for a 
short time. The most famous figures of this earliest Chillicothe bar 
were, however, William Creighton, Michael Baldwin and Thomas 
Scott. 

William Creighton, who came from Berkeley county, Va., in 
1799, at the age of twenty-two years, was properly part of that 
Shenandoah valley colony, embracing Worthington and Tiffin, that 
was dominant in Ross county and the State for many years. He 
does not appear to have been deeply read in principles or precedents, 
but, it is said, “held that the law was simply good sense and sound 
judginent crystallized into certain forms and rules, and he trusted 
greatly to evolving from his own sense and judgment what those 
rules were or ought to be, in any given case.”’ Neither was he an 
orator, though a fluent talker in the conversational stvle and ready 
with wit and humor, and possessing a valuable fund of good stories. 
He is deseribed as a man six feet in height, with gray eyes shadowed 
by bushy brows, a gravely good-humored countenance, and the 
slightly drooping head of a student. In the social life of the old 
town he was one of the most conspicuous figures. Henry Clay and 
DeWitt Clinton were among those that enjoyed his hospitalitv. His 
wite, a sister of Charles Willing Byrd, was a lady whose “sprightly 
enjoyment of social entertainments seemed never to tire,”’* and 
their daughters, Sarah and Susan (the latter becoming the wife of 
Jesse L. Williams, a famous railroad engineer and financier in later 
days) were among the Chillicothe beauties. Creighton was a Jeffer- 
sonian in politics and active in the movement for the establishment 
of what was then called the Republican party. When the Chilli- 
eothe party took the reins of government he was elected in 1803 the 
first secretary of state of Ohio, and in 1806 he was re-elected, but he 
resigned the honor in 1808. Two vears later he was elected to Con- 
gress, where he served in 1809-11. Then, when Duncan MeArthur 
resigned his seat in Congress to become a general in the war of 1812, 
Creighton was elected to sueceed him in 1813, but he resigned in 
December, 1814, and in 1814 he was again elected. In 1815 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the United States senate. In 
later vears he was identified with the party of Henry Clay, was 
again elected to Congress in 1826; was nominated by President 
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Adams for judge of the United States district court, but not con- 
firmed by the senate, and in 1828 and 1830 was again elected to Con- 
gress. These facts testify to his prominence in public affairs. He 
died at Chillicothe, October 8, 1851. 

Michael Baldwin was of a Connecticut family. One brother, 
Henry, was a justice of the supreme court of the United States; 
another was a wealthy planter in Tennessee. Baldwin was one of 
the most brilliant men at the bar and very conspicuous as a politi- 
cian, but like many other bright men of the frontier settlements, he 
yielded to the seductions of strong drink, and while he might not 
have consumed much more than Daniel Webster, he did not regulate 
his potations with as much discretion. Besides, he was a man of 
gay spirit and loved the company of reckless carousers. At a time 
when most people gambled, he was second to no one in his infatua- 
tion for games of chance. For these reasons it was impossible for 
him to attain those official honors that his talents made him worthy 
of, though early in his career he was made a member of the first con- 
stitutional convention, and is credited traditionally with having been 
the author of a large part of it. He was also speaker of the first 
house of representatives, and had the same honor in the third session, 
and filled the professional office of prosecuting attorney. When 
Harmon Blennerhassett was expecting to be tried at Chillicothe on 
account of the “Burr conspiracy,” he engaged, upon the advice of 
Aaron Burr, Judge Burnet of Cincinnati, and Michael Baldwin, of 
Chillicothe, as counsel. After he had secured these attornevs, Blen- 
nerhassett wrote that Burnet would be a host with the staid inhabi- 
tants, and that Baldwin would be a “giant of influence with the 
rabble, whom he properly styles his ‘bloodhounds.’”’ These organ- 
ized *‘Blood Hounds” were faithful to their leader, even to the extent 
of forcibly delivering him from imprisonment for debt. The life 
this famous character led could not last long. He died about 1811, 
at the age of about thirty-five vears. 

Most distinguished of all the first lawyers was Thomas Scott, the 
first man to represent the Chillicothe party on the supreme bench of 
the State. Before describing his career, we may at this pont make 
mention of the history of the supreme court of Ohio, so far as it is 
connected with the annals of Ross county. 

The supreme court had its origin in the constitution of 1802, 
which provided for three members, with permission to the legislature _ 
to add another. This court was required to meet once a year in each 
county; a regulation that in the year 1902 would be preposterous, 
but in 1802, with a few widely scattered counties, was obviously 
the most convenient way of serving the people and the ends of jus- 
tice. Until 1851 this custom of an annual session of the supreme 
court continued, and the reeords show that some of the greatest law- 
yers of Ohio have presided at Chillicothe, such as William W. Irwin, 
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Ethan Allen Brown, Calvin Pease, John McLean, Peter Hitchcock, 
Jacob Burnet, Charles R. Sherman, John C. Wright, William B. 
Caldwell, aoe Rufus P. Ranney. 

This supreme court had both original and appellate jurisdiction, 
and had complete criminal jurisdiction. One of the earliest records 
of a sitting of the supreme court in Ross county, is taken up with a 
trial for murder. 

“At a term of the supreme court, Monday, May 14, 1804, at which 
Return Jonathan Meigs, Jr., ehiak: justice of the State, presided, and 
Samuel Huntington and William Spriggs, judges, were present, a 
grand jury was sworn and charged, and upon the same day returned 
into court with an indictment, which charged one, ‘Edward Stal- 
cupp, laborer, of Pee Pee township (now Pike county), with the 
murder of Asa Mounts. The accused man had, on the twenty- 
seventh of December, 1803, in a fit of anger, born of jealousy, shot 
his victim dead, with a rifle. On the next day the prisoner was put 
upon his trial, and upon the following day the jury found a verdict 
in these words: ‘We, the jury, find the criminal guilty. Isaac 
Brink, foreman.” On Wednesday, the twenty-third of May, he was 
sentenced, by Judge Meigs, to be hung by the neck until dead, on 
Friday, the third day of August, 1804, between the hours of nine 
o’clock in the morning and twelve at noon—and he was executed 
accordingly. Levin Belt prosecuted the case for the State, and 
Michael Baldwin and William Creighton, Jr., defended the prisoner. 
After the conviction, Baldwin made earnest, but ineffectual, appeal 
to Governor Tiffin for commutation of punishment, and after the 
execution he procured the dead body, to be buried on a lot directly in 
the rear of the governor’s residence, swearing he would keep Tiffin in 
mind of Staleupp, anyhow. The indictment was unskilfully drawn, 
and is not a good presentment of the crime of murder in the first 
degree. Nor, so far as we can now judge of it, did the facts make a 
ease which warranted the infliction of the death penalty. But, per- 
haps, ‘an example was wanted.’ ”’ 

Forty years later there was, another murder trial before the 
supreme court, sitting at Chillicothe. 

“On the night of November 19, 1844, Frederick Edwards, an 
old, well known, and much liked merchant of this county, was mur- 
dered in a store-room, in the village of Bourneville, by burglars, 
after an evidently desperate struggle for self-preservation. His body 
exhibited no less than nineteen stabs, and of these wounds, twelve 
were of such a character that, in the opinion of surgeons who exain- 
ined them, either one would have been, of itself, mortal. Soon after- 
ward Leroy J. Maxon was arrested at McConnellsville, Ohio, and 
Henry Thomas (alias Thomas Dean) at Lancaster, Pa., and commit- 
ted for the crime. At the April term, 1845, they were indicted for 
murder in the first degree, and elected—under the law as it then 
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was—to be tried by the supreme court. In the following May, 
Maxon succeeded in escaping from the jail; and, although many 
reports of his having been seen at different places were circulated at 
intervals, no reliable information was ever obtained, in regard to him, 
afterwards. 

“On the twenty-fourth day of December, 1845, the supreme court 
began a term for Ross county, with Nathaniel Reed and Peter Hitch- 
cock, judges, presiding; and the trial of Thomas was the first busi- 
ness of the term. The prosecuting attorney, Joseph Miller, was 
assisted by Hon. Thomas Ewing and John L. Green, and the defense 
was conducted by Henry Stanberry and Hocking H. Hunter. The 
trial of the case occupied two days. The evidence was conclusive 
against the prisoner, and the jury promptly returned a verdict of 
euilty of murder in the first degree. On the twenty-eighth Judge 
Reed sentenced Henry Thomas to death, by hanging, and designated 
Friday, the sixth of March, 1846, as the day upon which the execu- 
tion should take place. A few days before the time so fixed for the 
execution, Thomas endeavored to commit suicide by cutting his 
throat with a pen-knife, which he had contrived to obtain or conceal. 
The sentence of the law was duly carried out, at the proper time, by 
Charles Martin, the sheriff.” 

The supreme court, as has been noted, was at first entirely a cir- 
euit court. In 1808, however, it was enlarged to four judges, and 
provision made for extraordinary sessions once a year in four coun- 
ties, one of which was Ross, tor the purpose of hearing cases reserved 
while the court was in cireuit. This was the beginning of the 
supreme court “in bank.” That law was repealed two years later; 
but in 1823 the court was required to have an annual session at 
Columbus at the close of the circuit work. In 1831 another act ere- 
ated the court “in bank,” to meet annually at Colunbus. But until 
1851 the supreme judges were peripatetic, holding court in all the 
counties. 

No citizen of Chillicothe had a seat in the supreme court until the 
legislative session of December, 1808, when Judge Samuel Hunting- 
ton became governor, and Judge Meigs was elected to the United 
States senate. Then the legislature, after a close contest, in which 
Richard S. Thomas, Thomas Morris, Thomas Worthington, Lewis 
Cass, Ethan Allen Brown and others were among the candidates, 
chose Thomas Scott, of Chillicothe, for one of the vacancies. 

Judge Scott was, like many other of the leading settlers of the 
Scioto valley, of Scotch-Irish descent, the family first settling after 
their immigration, in Berks county, Pa. His parents made their 
home on the upper Potomac, where he was born, in Alleghany county, 
Md., October 31, 1772. When only seventeen vears old he was 
licensed as a preacher by Bishop Asbury, the famous pioneer of 
Methodism in America, and in 1793 he was put in charge of the Ohio 
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cireuit. In the following year he was sent as a delegate to the 
chureh conference at Lexington, Kxy., and not long Sod he 
seems to have made his home at that place and begun the study of 
law under James Brown. He had qualified himgel? to make a living 
as a tailor, and as he worked at his bench, his wife, Catherine Wood, 
a well-educated lady, sat beside him and reed to him from the pages 
of Blackstone and Coke. Laboring thus, and preaching Sundays, 
doubtless, he prepared himself for the practice of law, which he began 
in Fleming county, Ky. Coming to Chillicothe early in 1801, he 
was soon admitted to the bar, in the following winter was clerk of 
the territorial legislature, and in 1802 was secretary of the consti- 
tutional convention. Ile was prothonotary of common pleas before 
the constitution went ae? effect, afterward was defeated for clerk of 
the common pleas court by John McDougal, and for three or four 
Years was justice of the peace, then a more important office than it is 
now. Ife was prosecuting attorney in 1804-5, clerk of the State 
senate In 1805, and was retained in that office until elected to the 
supreme bench. He served in this high capacity until 1815 and 
made a good record. Afterward he was a member, in 1822, of a 
commission of three lawyers to revise the statutes of Ohio. From 
President John Quiney Adams he had the promise of appoinment as 
United States district judge, but failing to receive that honor 
through the opposition of ILenry Clay, Judge Scott was a warm sup- 
porter of Andrew Jackson and VanBuren until the Harrison cam- 
paign of 1840, when he joined the Whigs. Jackson appointed him 
register of public lands, an office he held at Cincinnati from 1829 
to 1845. As a lawyer he enjoved a reputation for wide learning 
and thorough research. Throughout his life he also welcomed every 
opportunity to preach the gospel, and it may be imagined that he was 
an active force for the promotion of the nobler life that was often 
forgotten on the frontier. When he died, February 13, 1856, at the 
age of eighty-three vears, he had been longer in the practice than any 
other living lawyer of Ohio. 

Judge Scott’s suceessor upon the supreme bench was Jesup N. 
Couch, who became a justice at the same time as John McLean, and 
had for his other associates Ethan Allen Brown and Calvin Pease 
at first, and later, Peter Hitchcock, Jacob Burnet, and Charles R. 
Sherman, during the six vears of his service. Ohio never had a 
greater supreme court than it had then. Judge Couch was a native 
of Connecticut who came to Chillicothe in 1808 or 1809, and he must 
have shown himself worthy of the honor, to be elected after such a 
short residence in the State. He is remember ed as an elegant gentle 
man, and not very popular with the wilder spirits. He died of con- 
sumption while vet upon the supreme bench. 

Ross county’s next contribution to the supreme court was Henry 
Brush. He came to Chillicothe from the state of New York and 
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did not rapidly acquire prominence, though he was prosecuting attor- 
ney in 1808-09. In 1810-11 he was a representative in the legisla- 
ture, and when the war came on with Great Britain he held the rank 
of colonel in the militia. His name is conspicuous in the history of 
the war of 1812 on account of his commanding the convoy of sup- 
plies sent from Chillicothe for General Hull at Detroit. Colonel 
Brush could get no further than the River Raisin, on account of the 
Indians, and several parties sent by Hull to open up the way for him - 
met with defeat. On this account, mainly, Huil’s famous surrender 
was made. Brush and his men were included in this surrender, 
though they were never in the hands of the enemy, and for some 
months they were under parole. In 1814-15 Colonel Brush was a 
member of the State senate, in 1819-21 a member of Congress, and 
in 1828 he was elected to the supreme court of Ohio. About ten 
years later he abandoned law for farming, and his later years were 
passed in Madison county, where he died about 1860. 

Ross county had no citizen on the supreme court after Brush, 
until the legislature of 1835-36 elected Fredrick Grimké, who served 
until 1848. Grimké was born at Charleston, 8S. C., September 1, 
1791, of Huguenot descent, son of an eminent jurist who was an 
officer of the Revolution and a member of the convention that adopted 
the federal constitution. The two sisters of Judge Grimké were 
compelled to leave South Carolina because of their active opposition 
to slavery, and one of them, Angelica, married the famous professor 
and anti-slavery lecturer, Theodore D. Weld. Judge Grimké was 
educated at Yale college, and came to Chilicothe to make his home 
about 1818. Before making this change of residence he and his 
sisters freed their slaves. Being an exceedingly quiet and reti- 
cent man, a bachelor, and with many peculiarities, he becaine one 
of the famous figures of the old town, and no picture of Chillicothe 
in the old days would be complete without him. Elizabeth Waddle 
Renick has described him in “Glimpses of Yesterday,” in these 
words: “An elderly gentleman, of stiff and stately mien, his immo- 
bile face most granite and sphinx like, striding along, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, taking no apparent pleasure in the stroll, 
but since he had elected to walk, walking solemnly and slowly, until 
the proper amount of exercise had been taken. His nearly white 
hair was brushed smoothly back around his head; his face, long, thin 
and sallow, with pronounced features and eyes that looked always 
straight ahead, was clean shaven. <A stiff, white neckeloth encircled 
his throat in voluminous folds, the ends tied in a precise little bow. 
The swallow-tailed coat, the gloved hands held stitly straight to his 
sides, the strapped pantaloons guiltless of crease or wrinkles, and his 
whole appearance was so stiff, so mechanical, so wooden, as to resem- 
ble one of those figures whose jerky motions are governed by machin- 
ery.” In the winter of 1829-30 the legislature elected him presi- 
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dent judge of the Sixth circuit, and he held this position until ele- 
vated to the supreme court, where he showed himself an able and 
upright jurist. He eave. much time to philosophical and literary 
studies, and published two works, an “Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Literature,” and a volume on “The Nature and Tendency of Free 
Institutions.” After his retirement from the supreme court, in 
1848, he lived at the Madeira hotel and Valley house, giving his 
time to study, until his death on January 8, 1863. 

From 1848 Ross county was not represented on the supreme 
bench until, by the constitution of 1851, a supreme court of five 
members, to sit at Columbus, was provided for, to be elected by the 
people. One of the most eminent of the first five men honored by 
election was Allen Granbery Thurman, of Chillicothe, and his asso- 
ciates were Thomas W. Bartley, John A. Corwin, Rufus P. Ranney 
and William B. Caldwell. Judge Thurman, most famous of all the 
citizens of Chillicothe, was brought to Chillicothe, before he was five 
vears old, from his ficdipliee at Lynchburg, Va. His father, the 
Rey. Pleasant Thurman, was a well-remembered figure in the relig- 
ious history of Chillicothe from his coming in 18 18, and his mother, 
a talented woman, for some time taught a school for girls. A few 
months later Mrs. Thurman’s brother, William Allen, came from 
Virginia, from his birthplace at Edenton, N. C. 4 and made his home 
ay ‘fh her, and with this unele, six vears his senior, voung Thurman, 
born November 13, 1813, began the reading of Fe ‘after he had fol- 
lowed the curriculum of the “Old Academy.” He was very industri- 
ous and much of his vouth and early manhood were spent in teaching 
and engineering as a means of livelihood. Being appointed private 
secretary to Governor Lueas, he continued his law reading with Noah 
H. Swayne, and in 1835 he was admitted to practice. He rapidly 
attained prominence at the bar, and took some interest in politics, 
winning an election to Congress in 1844, where he was then the 
youngest member, but declining re-election. In 1844 he was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Walter Dun. After his election to the supreme 
court, leading his ticket by 2,000 votes, he served in that body one 
term oF tive vears, in the last two holding the position of chief justice, 
In 1853 he removed to Columbus, which was his home until his 
death, December 12, 1895, but throughout his life the people of Ross 
county followed his career with affectionate interest. He was the 
Democratic candidate for governor in 1867, and failing to win 
against Rutherford B. Hayes, was elected United States senator in 
January, 1868. Being re-elected in 1874, he represented Ohio m 
the senate for twelve vears, and was the leader of his party. Three 
times he was roted for by the Democrats of Ohio unsuccessfully for 
the same office, and three times he was supported by the Ohio ‘dele- 
gates for nomination for president of the United States. In 1881 
he was one of the three commissioners of the United States in the 
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International monetary conference. In 1888 he was the Democratic 
nominee for vice president, but it was a year in which defeat over- 
came his party. When he represented Ross county in Congress, he 
supported the Wilmot proviso, in the interests of the restriction of 
slavery, and during the war, he was a friend of the Union. On his 
seventy-seventh birthday, he was the guest of honor at a banquet at 
Columbus, attended by a thousand prominent men from all parts of 
the United States and presided over by President Cleveland. 

From February, 1886, until February, 1902, Ross county was 
represented in the supreme court by Thaddeus A. Minshall, who 
ex-ofticio was honored with the position of chief justice for four 
years. 

Under the constitution of 1802 the State was divided into three 
circuits, by act of April 16, 1803, for each of which the legislature 
elected a president judge. For each county the legislature also 
elected two or three associate judges, and these, sitting with the pres- 
ident judge, constituted the court of common pleas. The second 
district included Adams, Scioto, Ross, Franklin, Fairfield, and Gal- 
lia counties, all of much greater extent than at present, so that the 
district included all of the central part of the region of the State 
between Steubenville and Cincinnati. The districts were changed 
from vear to vear, and increased in nmmber, but Ross remained a 
part of the Second cirenit until 1824, when the other counties in the 
district were Hocking, Fayette, Highland, Adams and Brown. The 
difficulties of riding such a cireuit on horseback may be imagined. 
Wryllvs Silliman, of Zanesville, was the first president judge for the 
Second district, and for the county, Reuben Abrams. William Pat- 
ton and Felix Renick were elected associate judges. The court, thus 
constituted, began its first term on April 26, 1803, when the associate 
justices met, produced their commissions and ordered the opening 
oi the court. 

“On the next day, Judge Wvllvs Silliman appeared, and, having 
produced his commission, took the oath, and entered upon his duties. 
Thomas Scott was clerk pro tempore, and Jeremiah McLene, sheriff. 
On this second day of the term, the first grand jury was empaneled, 
sworn and charged, and retired to make inquiry of crimes and misde- 
meanors committed within the body of Ross county; ‘and, after some 
time,’ says the journal, ‘returned into court and made presentment 
of for selling liquor without license; and were dis- 
charged.’ The culprit was afterward duly convicted, fined twenty 
dollars and costs, and committed to jail until his fine and costs were 
paid. 


“The next business of the judges was the choice of a permanent 
clerk of the court. Levin Belt, Thomas Scott, William R. Dicken- 
son and John MceDongal were the candidates, and each produced a 
certificate of competency, ete., signed by Hons. William Sprigg and 
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Samuel Huntington, judges of the supreme court of Ohio. John 
MeDougal was the Piccesiul candidate, and was at once sworn into 
his official position. Clerk McDougal, in the pride of his citizen- 
ship of the newly admitted State, always wrote its name ‘OHIO,’ 
all capitals, and big ones, too. 

“The earliest licenses to practice law, by the State courts here, 
were issued as follows: To Richard Henry Yansey, in April, 1803; 
to Lewis Cass, in April, 1803; to William H. Irwin, in April, 1803; 
to Henry Brush, in December, 1803; to Abraham J. Williams, in 
June, 1804; to Wvllvs Silliman, in June, 1804; to James Scott, 
in June, 1804. Neither Yansey, Cass, Irwin or Silliman ever 
resided in Ross county. The first cause docketed in this first term 
was ‘Joseph Tiffin vs. James Wallace—debt. Judgments confessed ; 
and execution staved, by consent of plaintiff, for six months.’ 

“The third cause tried was Robert Campbell vs. Samuel Smith; 
in case, damages, four hundred dollars. It had been twice tried in 
the territorial court. At the first trial the jury had rendered a ver- 
dict for plaintiff for six hundred and twenty dollars, being two hun- 
dred and twenty dollars more than the plaintiff asked for! This 
verdict. was set aside, and, on leave had, the plaintiff amended his 
declaration by asking eight hundred dollars’ damages; so as to be 
prepared for another liberal jury, if he could get such. But the 
second jury found a verdict for defendant! This was also set aside, 
and upon this, the third trial, the jury again found for the defendant, 
and the court entered judgment thereon as follows: ‘It is, therefore, 
considered by the court that the plaintiff take nothing bv his bill; 
but, for his false clamor, he together with his pledges, &e., be in 
merey, &ec., &e., and the defendant go hence without day, and recover 
neacuce the plaintiff his costs by him in and about his defence, in this 
behalf expended.’ We give this asa specimen of the quaint forms 
and language of the law proceedings of that day. The ‘&e.’s’ of the 
original record stand as given above, and, as Lord Coke said of the 
‘Ke.’ and ‘ete.’ of Littleton, they ‘are pregnant of meaning.’ 

“Tt will not be unwelcome to the reader to notice here the humor 
with which the old time lawyers christened the mythical ‘lessors’ 
and ‘casual ejectors’ in the artificial forms of the common-law action 
of ejectment—forms now obsolete forever and everywhere. We copy 
one notice from the ‘casual ejector’ to his ‘tenant in possession.’ 
The case is styled ‘Joseph Saveall, on the demise of ee cae 
versus Simpleton Spendall, Elias Langham, tenant in possession,’ 
and is as follows: 

“Fourth of December, 1802 

“fr, ELIAS LANGHAM, DEAR SIR;—TI am informed that 
you are in possession of and claim title to the premises mentioned in 
this declaration of ejectment; and I being sued therein as casual 
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ejector, and claiming no title to the same, I give you notice to appear 
before the justices of the court of common pleas, at the next term for 
Ross county, and then, by a rule of the court, cause yourself to be 
made defendant in my stead, and make your defences. Otherwise, 
I shall suffer judgment to be had against me by default, and you will 
be turned out of possession. So much from your loving friend. 
‘““SIMPLETON SPENDALL’ 

“We also find notices in the records from ‘Peter Notitle,’ ‘John 
Bankrupt,’ etc., but generally John Doe and Richard Roe maintain 
their eminence as litigators of the titles to real-estate. + _ 

“Simon Kenton, the famous Indian fighter, figures as defendant 
in a suit for debt in 1805. Imprisonment for debt was usual. 
Indeed, most suits upon contract demands for money, were com- 
menced by the issue of capiascs. Women were not exempt from this 
hardship. The journal for 1804 recites, for instance, that ‘Hetty 
McCann, a poor person imprisoned for debt in the jail of the county, 
is ordered to be admitted to the benefit of the insolvent act, she hay- 
ing taken the oath prescribed by law,’ ete. And again, we notice 
that ‘Mary Mealhouse’ was the subject of a similar order. 

“The stocks and pillory erected in 1798 had not been built in vain. 
Sentences, to be publicly whipped, were ordinarily only dealt out to 
negroes convicted of misdemeanors, and white people convicted of 
theft. The reader will notice the difference made in the matter of 
punishments between the two races. We give a single specimen of 
a ‘Sentence to the Post,’ as it was commonly called. One John Cum- 
mins had been duly convicted of horse-stealing at the November 
term, 1808. The sentence (hy Judge Levin Belt) was ‘that said 
Cummins receive fiftv lashes well laid on his bare back, pay a fine of 
one hundred dollars to the State of Ohio, restore to Israel Jennings 
the property stolen, and also eighty dollars, the value thereof; be 
confined in the common jail twenty-five davs, and pay the costs of 
prosecution. And it was further ordered that said John Cummins 
stand committed until this order be fully earried out.’ ‘Black 
Betty, a negro woman,’ was also whipped to the extent of ten lashes, 
also to be ‘well laid on her bare back,’ on conviction for petty lar- 
ceny; and so far as we have noticed this is the only instance in which 
the common pleas sentenced a woman to the post. But the reader 
must remember that justices of the peace had also power to sentence 
to the whipping post for petty offences, over which they had final 
jurisdiction, and no doubt, many such penalties were imposed by 
them upon both males and females—if ‘negroes.’ It would be cruel 
in the last degree to detail all the sentences to the whipping post, 
which have attracted our attention while examining these old records. 
Let the above sufiice. ‘ 

“In many instances when convicted criminals were unable to pay 
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the fines and costs assessed against them, they were, by order of the 
court, ‘bound out to labor for not exceeding seven years,’ and the 
money bid for their labor was applied to the payment of such fines 
and costs—costs first, of course. Branding with red hot irons, too, 
was occasionally resorted to. In 1804 one John Brandy was tried 
for murder, but the jury found him guilty of manslaughter, only. 
He was sentenced ‘to be burned in the palm of the left hand, with a 
hot iron, so that the letters MS shall be plainly marked thereon, and 
pay the costs of prosecution.’ ” 

The most common cause of litigation in the early days of Ross 
county was the disputes arising over land titles and land boundaries, 
and growing out of the systems of land entries and land surveys, 
which were irregular, complicated and confusing. Many of the 
prominent early citizens, notably General McArthur, were frequently 
involved in expensive and protracted litigation, which were not pro- 
ductive of good feeling, to say the least. It was the business of 
attorneys, of course, to straighten out these matters, or at any rate, to 
represent the interests of their clients, and where a client had an 
unjust cause, it was no more difficult to find legal assistance than it 
is today. 

Some of the attornevs became experts in the land matters of the 
Virginia military reserve. An instance is Robert Douglas, of whom 
it is told by Colonel Gilmore: ‘It is reported that some timid ones 
would not purchase any land unless the conveyances contained a quit 
claim deed from Douglas! He played upon the nervous by having 
bundles of carefully sealed papers in the pigeon holes of his office 
desk, the visible ends of which were labeled, for instance: ‘Papers 
to be opened after the death of John A. Fulton,’ or ‘after the death 
of Cadwallader Wallace.’ Men whose names appeared on such 
mysterious documents would have given their ears to know what they 
contained: but Douglas was deaf as a post to all questions regarding 
them.” Judge Clark deserves to be named as one of those who had 
a mastery of the intricacies of the land practice, in later days. 

During the period of the old constitution the plan of having two 
citizens act as associate judges, theoretically supporting the “legal 
subtleties of the president judge with their native shrewdness ond 
knowledge of human nature, continued in operation. After the first 
associate judges already named, the following gentlemen served: 
Reuben Abrams, 1804 to 1810; Isaac Cook, 1804 to 1824; John 
Hutt, 1804 to 1805; James Armatrone, 1805 to 1824; Thomas 
Hicks, 1805 to 1817; Joseph Gardner, 1817 to 1825; Presley 
Morris, 1824 to 1831; James McClintick, 1824 to 1845 ; John Bail- 
hache, 1825 to 1830; Samuel Swearingen, 1830 to 1833; Presley 
Morris, 1831, May to July; Isaae Cook, 1831 to 1838; Isaac 
McCracken, 1833 to 1840; Jacob Bonser, 1838 to 1845; Tilghman 
Rittenhouse, 1840 to 1847; Owen T. Reeves, 1845 to 1852; Thomas 
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Orr, 1845 to 1852; Joseph Blacker, 1847 to 1850; John Foster, 
1850 to 1851; Joshua Robinson, 1851 to 1852. 

Isaac Cook, it will be noticed, was associate judge for twenty- 
eight years. He was of Connecticut birth, came to Ohio in 1795 
and was present at Wayne’s treaty, and also served as a legislator. 
His son, Matthew Scott Cook, married Eleanor, daughter of Edward 
Tiffin, and founded the beautiful rural home known as Buena Vista. 

Wyllys Silliman, first president judge of the Second circuit, was 
born in Connecticut in 177 ‘, came west and edited a Federalist 
paper in Western Virginia in 1800-01, and then moved to Ohio. 
In 1802 he married a sister of Gen. Lewis Cass. He was-elected 
judge in 1803, but soon tired of the office, and resigning in 1804, 
became the first lawyer at the new town of Zanesville. There he was 
register of the land office in 1805-11. THe was a great natural orator 
and eloquent pleader before a jury, and though not much of a student, 
was in general demand in the famous cases of popular interest. In 
politics as well as law he was one of the most distinguished men of 
his day. He represented the opposition to the Jeffersonian party 
for many vears, and in 1824 was the candidate for United States 
senator against General Harrison, and again in 1827 he ran against 
Benjamin Ruggles. He was in the legislature of 1828-29, and 
solicitor of the United States treasury under Andrew Jackson. 

He was succeeded as judge in June, 1804, by Levin Belt, of Chilh- 
eothe. Levin Belt was a native of England who had sought the 
land of promise, coming from the city of Washington to Chillicothe, 
and as already mentioned was one of the first lawyers to be admitted 
to practice before the court at Chillicothe in Territorial davs. After- 
ward he acted as prosecutor for the State, at a time when prosecutors 
were appointed by the court and allowed for the services of a tern 
at least fifteen dollars, and, when their duties were particularly ardu- 
ous, as much as fifty. Upon the resignation of Judge Silliman he 
was appointed to the vacancy by Governor Tiffin in June, 1804, and 
held the office until the following March, when he was sneceeded by 
Robert F. Slaughter, elected by the legislature in February, 1805. 
Judge Belt was a very tall, broad-shonldered, muscular man, with 
ruddy complexion, gray eyes and brown hair, and while not a great 
lawyer, was a respectable one, a good citizen and an honest and able 
judge. Slaughter continued as judge until January, 1807, when he 

was removed, and the legislature elected Judge Belt, who was judge 
under this authority until sueceeded by John Thompson, elected in 
December, 1809. After this, Judge Belt became the first mayor of 
Chillicothe, and for a considerable number of years he continued to 
be mayor and justice of the peace, the functions for which he is best 
remembered. It is recalled that he made, as justice, an ingenious 
construction of one of the remarkable laws of the legislature in that 
period. This decree was to the effect that lawyers must not practice 
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before a justice of the peace. So, when Richard Douglas had the 
temerity to appear before him, Judge Belt cried out: “Dick! Dick! 
Don’t you know the law? You mustn’t appear before me! Get 
behind me, Dick, and make your speech!” which the lawyer did, as 
in the statutes of Ohio made and provided. The judge was one of 
the founders of St. Paul’s Episcopal church at Chillicothe, and it is 
told that when Bishop Philander Chase officiated in the courthouse, 
the judge held a large bandanna handkerchief before the bishop as a 
sereen while he donned the episcopal robes, there being nothing avail- 
able as a vestry room. Says a charming writer in “Glimpses of Yes- 
terday”: “‘He lived on Second street, where Mrs. Waddle’s residence 
now stands. His house was a two-story frame building surrounded by 
a fine lawn, and on the eastern side of it there was a large weeping- 
willow tree. Ms. Belt was of French extraction and charming and 
graceful in society. Judge Belt long continued to wear knee 
breeches, silk stockings and low shoes with large silver buckles. 
Miss Baskerville sometimes held her watermelon parties on their 
lawn under the great willow tree. In early days the festive lawyers 
had their Sunday dinner parties at the homes of Judge Belt, Mr. 
Creighton, Mr. James and Colonel Brush, alternately.”” About the 
year 1828 Judge Belt removed to Washington, where he died a few 
vears later. 

Judge Robert F. Slaughter, whose service has already been men- 
tioned, was admitted to the bar at Chillicothe in 1799, but removed 
to Lancaster in 1800. He was a fairly successful lawyer, an effect« 
ive orator, and seems, as judge, to have been a terror to evil doers. 
It was he who sentenced Black Betty to the whipping post. The 
fact that he was removed from office should not, in itself, be consid- 
ered seriously against him, for removals and impeachments were 
common in those times, when the legislature was attempting to main- 
tain a control of the judiciary somewhat resembling that of a factory 
boss over his “hands.” He was impeached before the State senate 
January 8, 1807, for failure to attend court, or tardiness of arrival, 
fifteen cases of such dereliction being alleged. His answer is very 
interesting, as it reveals some of the hardships of a judge in that 
period. To explain a failure to attend court in Scioto county, he 
said he had been compelled to go to Kentucky on business after the 
Adams county session, and on returning to the Ohio river, could not 
cross. Going two miles to find a ferry, he was compelled to hunt 
the ferryman in the fields, and so was delayed one day, and when he 
reached his destination he found the associate judges, having nothing 
to trv, had adjourned. On another occasion, going from Lancaster 
to Highland county, his horse foundered on the Pickaway plains, and 
his funds and salary did not warrant him in buying another. He 
borrowed one, however, to ride to Adams county, and then, having to 
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return the horse, he could not get to the Scioto court. He could not 
attend the spring court in Gallia one spring because the rivers 
and creeks were flooded and, being afflicted with pleurisy, he dared 
not swim the streams. On another occasion, being in Highland, his 
horse broke out of pasture and could not be found, and he bought a 
horse conditionally of Joseph Kerr, to ride to the next court, but the 
animal could not carry him “if it had been a case of life or death,” 
and he traded it for another that took him the rest of the cireuit. 
All of these mitigating circumstances were solemnly presented, but 
Henry Brush, Jessup M. Couch, William Creighton, Lewis Cass, 
Joseph Foos and James Kilbourne testified against the judge and 
the senate found him guilty and removed him from office, doubtless 
to the entire satisfaction of Judge Slaughter. 

Judge John Thompson, who was elected in December, 1809, was 
impeached in the legislature in the winter of 1811-12, and tried 
before the senate in January, on the charges of “high crimes and 
misdemeanors in this, to-wit: oppression in office, violent language 
and conduct, and expressing contempt for the government of the 
United States and the people.” In detail some of the charges were 
as follows: In a larceny ease he allowed the attorneys but ten min- 
utes each for argument to the jury, and when they objected said they 
must get along with that or he would eut them to five minutes. He 
refused to allow an attorney to testify for his client in a case of usur- 
pation of office. On one occasion he ordered the court constables to 
knock down certain bystanders with their staves. He declared in an 
assault and battery case that the attorneys had no right to argue the 
facts to the jury except with the permission of the court, and when 
he was overruled by the associate judges, he told the jury it could go. 
Then again, he refused a jury the remarkable request that it might 
come back after the case had been closed and re-examine witnesses. 
Another time, he allowed an attorney but twenty-five minutes for 
argument, and when the time was up told him to sit down and the 
jury would do justice to the case. At Circleville, it was alleged, he 
told the grand jury our government was the most corrupt and per- 
fidious in the world, and the people were their own worst enemies. 
On such charges Judge Thompson was tried for nine days before the 
senate, with witnesses from all over the vast cirenit. But he was 
ably defended by Lewis Cass, John McLean and Samuel Herrick, 
and acquitted by a vote of eighteen to five. and in 1817 the legisla- 
ture re-elected him. Doubtless the animus of the impeachment was 
polities. Perhaps the judge was not an ardent supporter of “Madi- 
son’s war” of 1812. Judge Thompson was upon the district bench 
from 1810 to the end of 1824, and consequently made more of an 
impress upon judicial affairs in the Scioto valley than any other 
judge in the early davs. He heard some of the proceedings in the 
famous United States bank case, and tried the Mounts murder ease. 
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Judge Thompson came to Chillicothe from Chambersburg, Pa., in 
1806, and went after business with such energy and success that he 
was soon at the head of the bar. His mental faculties were acute, 
he was firm almost to stubbornness, somewhat subject to prejudices ; 
if we may believe the articles of impeachment, not afraid to express 
his opinions, and had the unusual advantage in the struggle for suc- 
cess in the west of being a strictly temperate man in the use of strong 
drink, if indeed, he drank at all. He was a Presbyterian also, and 
devoted to his church. After he left the bench Judge Thompson 
removed to eastern Louisiana, where he bought a plantation and made 
it his home until his death about 1882. 

From 1824 to 1830 the president judge of the Sixth circuit, 
including Ross county, was Gustavus Swan, of Franklinton. Judge 
Swan was succeeded by Judge Fredrick Grimké, to whom we have 
already introduced the reader as one of the most famous men of the 
Chillicothe bar. He presided until 1835, and by the legislature of 
1835-36 John H. Keith was elected as his successor. Keith was a 
native of Delaware, born in 1804, and had been reared from child- 
hood at Zanesville, where he was fitted to enter Ohio university at 
Athens, an institution where his abilities as a student are not quite 
forgotten. After graduation he read law with Judge Stilwell, at 
Zanesville, and became so prominent early in his career that he was 
elected to the legislature, and in the session of 1833-34 was speaker 
of the house. While vet a citizen of Zanesville he was made presi- 
dent judge of the district including Ross county, and he soon made 
his home at Chillicothe, where he was a prominent figure through- 
out his long service on the bench, until 1848, and until his. death, 
May 4, 1875. | When he first came to Chillicothe as judge much 
attention was attracted by his good figure, fine head with abundant 
blond and curly hair, and his fastidious dress, which, in accordance 
with the fashion of that day, included a blue swallow-tail dress coat 
and enormous ruffles on his shirt bosoms. His kindly, genial, enthu- 
silastic nature made him very popular. No one was mcre often the 
center of sidewalk congresses, and there was hardly any subject upon 
which he could not talk entertainingly and instructively. Many 
poeple looked to him for advice and direction in political matters, 
and it is said that he was “Sir Oracle,” in particular, to Huntington 
and Harrison townships. «As a practitioner before the courts, it is 
related that his audacity was unequalled, and no one could more suc- 
cessfully make the worse appear the better reason. Each case he 
took up as attorney he lost himself in, representing completely his 
client, and when the judgment was entered he was quite ready to 
entirely reverse his arguments, and make as persuasive a plea ih the 
opposite. His record as a judge was quite creditable, and he deserves 
prominent remembrance among the jurists of the county. 

In the two or three years between the close of Judge Keith’s serv- 
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ice and the going into effect of the constitution of 1851, the common 
pleas bench for the Sixth district was occupied ‘by Henry C. Whit- 
man, of Lancaster, who is chiefly remembered for his striking per- 
sonal appearance. THis hair, which was jet black, was allowed to 
grow to a great length and hung loosely over his shoulders, reaching 
nearly to the waist. : 

The constitution adopted in 1851 provided, as has already been 
noticed, for a supreme court such as the people are now familiar 
with, its duties confined to hearing appeals from lower courts. The 
State was divided into nine common pleas districts, and associate 
judges were abolished. Each district was subdivided into three 
parts, in each of which the people should elect a judge of the court 
of common pleas. Thus there were three common pleas judges to 
each of the nine districts. One or more of the judges held a com- 
mon pleas court in each county, and the three judges of the district 
together constituted a district court, that succeeded to the functions 
of the old supreme court in their respective counties, and the new 
common pleas court sueceeded to the old common pleas court, except 
in probate jurisdiction, for which probate judges were provided, to 
be elected one in each county. Under this new system Ross county 
was a part of the Second subdivision of the Fifth cireuit, and it has 
continued in that classification. But the subdivision, at first com- 
posed of Highland, Ross and Favette, now includes Fayette, High- 
land, Madison, Pickaway and Ross. 

The first three judges of the Fifth district, beginning in February, 
1852, were James L. Bates, of Franklin county; Shepherd F. Norris, 
of Clermont, and John L. Green, of Ross. Judge Green, a native 
of Virginia, had removed to Cincinnati from his native state about 
1830, and thence to Chillicothe in 1838, becoming a law partner of 
William Creighton. He was a delegate from Ross county to the 
constitutional convention of 1851, and was elected one of the first 
judges under the new system. He was an able judge, and after his 
removal to Columbus in 1860 was elected to the common pleas bench 
of another district. 

Judge Green was succeeded in 1857 by James Sloan, of Highland, 
and he in 1858 by Alfred S. Dickey, of Ross, an eminent jurist who 
sat upon the district bench until 1872. Judge Dickey was born in 
Tennessee in 1812, of a sturdy Scotch-Irish anti-slavery familv, and 
when four years old was brought by his parents to South Salem, 
Ross county. There he grew to manhood, accustomed to the log 
eabin life of the pioneer, obtaining his education in the pioneer 
schools, and teaching in early manhood. When he was of Tegal age 
he entered upon the practice of law, and being appointed prosecuting 
attorney of Ross county in 1838 he soon established a handsome prac- 
tice. In 1847 he removed to Greenfield, but after his appointment 
as common pleas judge by Governor Chase in 1858 he resided in a 
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beautiful home at Lyndon, Ross county. He died not long after his 
retirement, August 22, 1873. Judge Dickey was pronounced by 
Judge Chase an eminent judge and worthy of the great esteem in 
which he was held. Personally he was kind, tolerant, genial, and 
with rare powers of social entertainment. While upon the bench 
he also practiced in some cases. The last case he argued was the 
noted “Ross county railroad case,” before the supreme court, and he 
was successful in securing a ruling that the ‘“Boesel act”? was uncon- 
stitutional. 

Judge William H. Safford, who was elected for the Fifth circuit 
in 1868 and served one term, February, 1869, to February, 1874, 
declining re-election, is a native of Virginia, born in Parkersburg, 
February 19, 1821, son of Dr. Eliel Todd Safford, of New England 
descent, whose wife was a Harrison of Virginia. Judge Safford 
was a teacher at the age of sixteen years, in 1840 made speeches for 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” while he was a law student, and in 
1841 was admitted to the bar. He came to Chillicothe in 1848. 
In 1857 he was elected state senator, and in 1859 he ran for leu- 
tenant-governor on the ticket with Judge Ranney, a fact testifving 
to the honorable prominence he had attained in the Democratic 
party. In addition to the practice of law he gave much attention to 
literature and historical research, and published in 1850 a biography 
of Harman Blennerhassett, and in 1861 ‘“‘The Blennerhassett 
Papers.” 

The next Ross county lawyer to hold the office of judge was 
John M. Vanmeter, who served January to October, 1876, by 
appointment of the governor. Judge Vanmeter has since then given 
his attention largely to agriculture. His father, John I. Vanmeter, 
born in 1798 of New York colonial Dutch descent, graduated at 
Princeton, practiced law in New Jersey and Virginia, but after 
removing to Pike county in 1826, engaged in farming. He fol- 
lowed the same vocation in Ross county, living at Chillicothe from 
1855 to his death in 1875, and was one of the most prosperous land- 
owners of the county. He married Mary Harness, in Virginia. In 
1836-39 he represented Ross and other counties in the legislature. 
He was one of the “Silver Grav” Whigs, and when that party died 
joined no other. Judge Vanmeter was succeeded by Judge Min- 
shall. 

Judge Thaddeus Armstrong Minshall, who was elected judge of 
the common pleas court for the Ross-Highland—Favette subdivision 
of the Fifth circuit, in 1876, and re-elected in 1878 and 1883, was 
born in Colerain township, Ross county, January 19, 1834. He is 
a grandson of William G. Minshall, of Pennsylvania Quaker descent, 
and son of Ellis M. Minshall, who came to Ohio from Virginia and 
served as a soldier‘in the war of 1812. Judge Minshall was edu- 
cated in the common schools and Mt. Pleasant academy, taught 
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school and studied law, and soon after he was admitted to the bar 
went into the military service of the United States as a volunteer 
with the three months’ men of 1861. At the end of this service he 
was sergeant-major of the Twenty-second regiment. Afterward he 
raised Company Hot *Thirty- third regiment, re-entered the serv- 
ice as captain in October, 1861, and served three years with 
Buell, Grant and Shaanti at one time in the Atlanta campaign 
commanding his regiment. In the fall of 1864 he was elected prose- 
euting attorney of Ross county, and in 1876 judge. In 1885 he was 
elected to the supreme court of the State, and in 1890 and 1896 he 
was re-elected. During the vears 1889, 1890, 1895 and 1901, he 
held the high office of chief justice of the court. Judge Minshall is 
one of the ablest jurists Ross county has produced, and is an honor 
to the State. During his term on the common pleas bench Judge 
Minshall presided at the trial of Perry Bowsher, who, on the night 
of October 26, 1877, murdered E. S. McVey and his wife, an old 
couple who lived in the toll-house on the Columbus pike, four miles 
north of town. His trial took place in 1878 and lasted two weeks. 
Albert Douglas was prosecuting attorney, assisted by W. E. Safford. 
Bowsher was defended by Archibald Mayo and W. E. Gilmore. He 
was found guiltv and was hung, this being the third execution in 
Ross county. 

Judge Minshall was suececded as judge of common pleas by Will- 
iam Edgar Evans of Chillicothe, who served from January, 1886, 
to February, 1894. Judge Evans was born at Clarksburg, Ross 
county, July 16, 1847, was graduated at Salem Academy in 1867 
and at Miami university in 1569, studied law with Judge Safford 
and was admitted to the bar in 1871. He served as prosecuting 
attorney, by election, in 1875-77. Upon Judge Minshall’s elec- 
tion to the supreme bench he was appointed by Gov ernor Foraker to 
fill the vacancy, was elected to the position in 1886 and re-elected 
in 1888. Governor McKinley appointed him trustee of Miami 
University in 1894, and he served as such until his death, which 
occurred October 3, 1901. He was a scholarly man, mentally well 
qualified for the office of judge. , j 

James Clifford Douglas, the successor of Judge Evans, and the 
present incumbent, is the son of Dr. Albert Douglas, and grandson 
of the eminent early lawver, Richard Douglas. Through his mother 
he is a grandson also of Joseph Sill, remembered as a fae yer of high 
standing, and father of General Sill. Judge Douglas was born at 
Chillicothe, September 11, 1855, was educated in his native city 
and at Blake’s preparatory school at Gambier, Ohio, and read law 
with Judge Minshall. After graduating at the Cincinnati law 
school in 1881 he practiced in Chillicothe until his elevation to the 
common pleas bench in February, 1894. In 1898 he was re-elected. 
He is one of the best lawyers the county has produced, a thorough 
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student and strong logician, and his decisions have met with a 
remarkable degree of support in the higher courts. 

Mention ie now been made of all the Ross county citizens who 
served upon the common pleas bench, but all the judges of the Fifth 
district have had some part in the judicial history of the county. 
These we may barelv name, and it is with pleasure that we print the 
names of all the judges from a list written for this work by Judge 
William H. Safford, as follows: 

James L. Bates, Franklin county; Robert M. Briggs, Highland; 
Alfred S. Dickey, Ross; John L. Green, Ross; Shepherd F. Norris, 
Clermont; James Sloan, Highland; Thomas Q. Ashbern, Clermont ; 
Joseph Olds, Pickaway; William H. Safford, Ross; Isaac N. Aber- 
nathy, Pickaway; Edward I. Bingham, Fr anllin : William E. 
Evans, Ross; Ace Gregg, Fayette; ne Gray, Fay ette; Frank 
Steel, Highland; David Tarbell, Pon Henry AD. Huggins, High- 
tand = IDS ONG Ge Loudon; Brown ; David F. Pugh, Franklin; 
DeWitt C. Badger, Franklin; L. C. Douglas, Ross; George Lincoln, 
Madison: Thaddeus A. Minshall, Ross; Jno. M. Vanmeter, Ross; 
H. B. Maynard, Fayette; Cyrus Newby, Highland; Festus Wal- 
ters, Pickaway; Joseph Hidy, Fayette. 

In 1852 an act of the legislature divided the State into five circuits 
for the district court, and a judge of the supreme court was required 
to preside, and the district court was made a court of appeals from 
the common pleas court. This practice continued until the supreme 
judges were relieved of this duty in 1865, after which the common 
pleas judges of the district, sitting as a district court, were author: 
ized to consider appeals from their own judgments. This undesir- 
able condition of things was removed in 1883, by the adoption of an 
amendment to the constitution, authorizing the creation of a circuit 
court, and abolishing the distriet court, but leaving the common 
pleas judges and courts undisturbed. Three circuit judges were 
chosen at the next election in each cireuit, and for the Fourth circuit, 
which included Ross county, Milton Lee Clark was one of those 
elected. Judge Clark was a native of Ross county, born at Clarks- 
burg, April 21, 1817, son of Col. William Clark, the pioneer owner 
of the town that bears his name, and an officer of militia in the war 
of 1812. Judge Clark was educated in the country, and in youth 
was occupied as a clerk in the store of his brother at Clarksburg, also 
at Williamsport and Chillicothe, and for a few vears after 1838 was 
a bookkeeper in a wholesale house at Louisville. He was drawn to 
a career in the law by the distinction of his uncle, James B. Clark, 
of Alabama, and returning to Ross county he began reading law with 
Col. Jonathan F. Woodside, whose daughter he married in 1849. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1844, elected prosecuting attorney by 
the Whigs in 1845 and 1847, and to the legislature in 1849. After- 
ward he became prominent as a trial lawyer, defending in several 
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famous murder trials, and taking a prominent part in the famous 
Blackburn case at Chillicothe, the trial of which consumed twenty- 
two days. In 1870 he was a candidate for supreme judge in the 
Republican state convention, and in 1873 he was a distinguished 
member of the state constitutional convention. His service as judge 
of the circuit court extended from February 9, 1885, to February 9, 
1897, and in the years 1895 and 1896 he was chief justice of the cir- 
cuit court judges of the State, in their annual sessions at Columbus. 
In his candidacy for a third term he was defeated in the convention 
of his party, and he did not long survive this event, dying June 11, 
1897. He was one of the best and ablest judges of the State. 

Of the famous lawyers of the past a few words should be said to 
keep their memory green. Notable among them was Richard Doug- 
las, a native of New London, Conn., who came to Ohio in the winter 
of 1808-09, at the age of twenty-three years, intending to proceed 
to New Orleans. But stopping in Chillicothe, he decided to remain, 
and after continuing his reading of law with Golonel Brush, he pub- 
lished a card in the Scioto Gazette in December, 1809, as follows: 
“Douglas—Intends practicing law in Chillicothe, if he can get any- 
thing to do. He intends to be honest, likewise.” Such an intro- 
duction promised a life something out of the ordinary, and such 
Richard Douglas’ certainly was. In stature he was short and 
rotund, and his eyes were always suggestive of good humor and jol- 
lity. People sometimes doubted whether he had spent much time 
in college, but “he possessed such an extraordinary gift of seeming 
to know everything, that no mortal man was able to gauge his real 
attainments.” It is certain that his remarkable memory was stored 
with the old precepts of the law, and that he had read widely in 
literature. Once, it is recalled, he delivered a temperance address 
to a hilltop audience composed of a dozen men, fifty women and 
twenty squalling infants, and as a prefatory text, quoted a page and 
a half of the seventh book of Paradise Lost. If perchance he found 
himself momentarily wanting in memory for a citation from litera- 
ture, he was able to improvise some high sounding phrase, in anv 
desired language, or apparently in that language, that he would 
impose upon his hearers with the utmost earnestness and solemnity. 
“His ‘poetry,’ original and quoted, in the Gallia county witeheraft 

ease, Benny Kern’s jackass warranty case, and the slander suit of 
Jane Fardin against Daniel Heame,” was long remembered and 
repeated among the fun loving people of Chillicothe. Douglas was 
in the military service in 1812-13 under Colonel MceAz ‘thur, and 
was quartermaster and chaplain of the First Ohio regiment; was a 
member of the legislature, and in 1831 was nominated for Congress, 
but withdrew in favor of Governor MeArthur, who was defeated by 
William Allen by one vote. He was also one of the founders of the 
Episcopal church at Chillicothe. In fact the meeting looking toward 
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organization in 1817 was held at his house, and both he and his 
estimable wife were among the most prominent members. He died 
in February, 1852, after a career of distinction in the law and a 
life of good deeds. 

William Key Bond, who frustrated the ambition of Mr. Douglas 
to go to Congress by a contest that induced his withdrawal, was a 
native of Maryland, born in 1792, was educated in Connecticut and 
came to Chillicothe in 1812. As he could not be admitted to the bar 
until he had one year’s residence, he busied himself in the intervening 
time by taking a fleet of flatboats to New Orleans for John Wad- 
dle, reaching the port in time to have his boats and cargo appropri- 
ated by General Jackson for the use of the United States army. On 
his return Mr. Bond began the practice and continued in it at Chil- 
heothe for twenty-five vears as a partner of William Creighton, until 
his removal to Cincinnati in 1841. Ee was elected to Congress in 
1834 and re-elected in 1836 and 1838, and was a man of such force 
that he took high rank at Washington. After the expiration of his 
congressional service he removed to Cincinnati, where he became 
interested in railroad development, and in 1850 to 1853 he was col- 
lector of the port by appointment of President Fillmore. Mr. Bond 
was one of the most prominent lawyers of Ohio, practicing in“all the 
courts of the State and the United States supreme court, and in the 
work of promoting internal improvements he was no less conspicu- 
ous. He died at Cincinnati, February 17, 1864. 

Joseph Sill, one of the most scholarly men of the Chillicothe bar, 
came to Ross county in 1810. He was*born at Granville, N. Y., in 
1784, graduated at Middleburg college, Vt., and the Philadelphia 
law school, and throughout his life kept up the reading of Greek and 
Latin classics, and the study of the higher mathematics. He was 
more of a student than a fighter of battles for clients, and conse 
quently did not attain as great prominence as he might have had in 
his profession. But his brillianey was appreciated among his pro- 
fessional brethren and others competent to judge. He served several 
times as prosecutor under the old constitution and was once elected 
to the same office after 1850. In 1818 he was elected to the legisla- 
ture and in 1819 he offered the resolutions which were the initiative 
of the legislation that founded the canal system. Without acquir- 
ing wealth or appearing to desire it, he lived an honorable life, and 
died in 1875, at the age of ninety-one years. For many vears he 
was “Father Sill” to all the lawyers of Chillicothe. His son, Gen. 
Joshua W. Sill, of whom a sketch is given in this volume, was the 
most famous representative of Chillicothe in the war of the Rebel- 
lion. 

Edward King, a lawyer at Chillicothe from 1815 to 1831, was the 
fourth son of Hon. Rufus King, a congressman from New York at 
the time of the Ordinance of 1787, minister to England, and three 
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times a candidate for president. He was born at Albany, N. Y., 
March 13, 1795, was graduated at Columbia college and Litchfield 
law school, and came to Chillicothe in 1815 to practice his profes- 
sion. In the following vear he married Sarah Ann, second daugh- 
ter of Governor Worthington, by whom he had two sons, Hon. Rufus 
King, of Cincinnati, and Thomas King, of Columbus. He was one 
of the most popular men of the Scioto valley during his residence, 
for he was gentle and polished in manner, unassuming and cordial, 
and eloquent in language. After his removal to Cincinnati he par- 
ticipated in the organization of a law school, in which he was a pro- 
fessor, but he was taken sick in 1834, and died February 6, 1836. 

William Sumter Murphy, born in South Carolina about 1796, and 
a resident of Chillicothe after 1818, was not a deeply read law yer, 
it is said, but one of the most remarkable pleaders before a jury in 
the entire annals of the bar of Ohio. He was, because of his elo- 
quence, which gave him the name of the “Patrick Henry of the 
West,’ a power in polities, first as a Democrat, but after his defeat 
for congressional nomination by William Allen, as a supporter of 
General Harrison in 1536 and 1840. Subsequently, adhering to the 
policies of President Tyler, he was appointed in 1843 minister extra- 
ordinary to Central Sen Me and charge d'affaires to the Republic of 
Texas. After going to Honduras, he proceeded to Texas, and 
engaged in the negotiations for annexation, but Congress rejected the 
treaty, and in the spring of 1844, refused to confirm his appoint- 
ment. He was recalled, but before he could leave the country he fell 
a victim to vellow fever, dving at Galveston, July 13, 1844. His 
body was afterward brought back to Chillicothe. Mr. Murphy was 
also prominent in the military affairs of the State, holding the rank 
of brigadier-general of militia; he was greatly interested in the 
boundary troubles with Michigan, and one of the commission that 
remarked the line at the time of hostilities. His wife was Lucinda, 
daughter of William Sterrett, one of the ladies active in the social 
life of Chillicothe of that day. 

Benjamin Greene Leonard was the leader of the bar at Chillicothe 
for a number of years, and hardly less distinguished for general 
breadth of attainment than for his mastery of the law. THe was born 
at Windsor, Vt., in 1793, graduated at Dartmouth college, and came 
to Chillicothe nen about twenty-seven vears of age to continue in 
the profession he had begun at Canandaigua. He was an intense 
student, generally locking himself in his ‘office, which was remote 
from the center of business, and recelying clients with no particular 
good will. But this did not seem to injure his practice, and he was 
able to ask fees largely in excess of those to which the bar was aceus- 
tomed. In 1840 he went to Washington to present a case to the 
supreme court, and on his return symptoms of mental derange- 
ment that had been partially revealed by previous eccentricities, were 
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more marked, and it soon became necessary to remove him to Colum- 
bus, where he was under the care of the celebrated alienist, Dr. Awl, 
until his death in January, 18435. 

Jonathan F. Woodside, between 1830 and 1840 one of the ablest 
lawyers and most eloquent men of the Chillicothe bar, was born in 
1799 in Somerset county, Pa., son of a soldier of the Revolution. 
Coming to Chillicothe in his south he was for a few years occupied 
here and at Portsmouth in mercantile business, but lost so heavily 
by the sinking of a flatboat on the Ohio that he came back to Chilli- 
cothe, and read law under Edward King, with William Allen as his 
fellow student, and though pinched by poverty, gained admission to 
practice in 1827. He was a successful lawyer and public man. 
“Next to William S. Murphy he was,” says Colonel Gilmore, “the 
most age man at the Ross county bar between 1829 and 1835.” 
In 1835 he was elected to the legislature as a Democrat, and it was 
probably a famous speech he made against the United State bank 
that earned his appointment by President Jackson to a diplomatic 
post in Denmark, which he held until 1841. On his return he was 
able to make fluent speeches in the German language, and he contin- 
ued to be prominent in the political field until he was defeated for 
nomination to Congress in 1844 by Allen G. Thurman. He was 
greatly depressed by the defeat, and died in June, 1845. It is 
worthy of note that in a Fourth of July oration in 1830, he made a 
strong argument in favor of the emancipation of negro slaves. 

Allen Latham, a native of New Hampshire, was a resident of Chil- 
licothe from about 1815 to 1854, and was nominally a lawyer, but 
gave more time to land speculation, in which he amassed a fortune, 
and to polities, in which he was very active as Democrat. Hrs part- 
ner, Samuel Atkinson, from Connecticut, was a good lawyer, but left 
Chillicothe in 1826. Allison C. Looker was a young lawver, who 
came ee Cincinnati in 1816, after serving with eredit in the war 
of 18 He married a daughter of Benjamin Hough. He was 
penpals noted in the Chillicothe life of his time as the handsome 
captain of the Chillicothe Independent Blues, which was com- 
manded at other times by Edward King, William Allen and Allen G. 
Thurman. He died in 1824, before he had time to demonstrate his 
abilities as a lawyer. Henry Massie, youngest child of Nathaniel 
Massie, was well known as a business lawver from 1830 until the lat- 
ter part of his life, which came to an end in 1862. 

William Allen, whose career is noted elsewhere, studied law with 
Thomas Scott and Edward King, and was for a time a partner of 
King. It is told in “Glimpses of Y esterday,” that “his first argu- 
ment in court was in defense of himself, James T. Worthington and 
Allen MeArthur, who had been arrested on the complaint of an elder 
of the Methodist church for standing at the ladies’ entrance, after 
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church, waiting for the young ladies they had taken there.” Mr. 
Allen did not practice many years, going into the field of politics. 

John L. Taylor, born in Virginia in 1805, made his home at Chil- 
licothe in 1829, and for many years had considerable success as a 
lawyer, but his highest attainments were as a politician of the Whig 
party. He was four times elected to Congress, and served from 
1847 to 1855, and while it does not appear that he was particularly 
distinguished, he was a tireless worker, both in legislation and party 
organization. Upon the issue of the Wilmot proviso he was loyal 
to the dominant sentiment in Virginia, rather than that of Ohio, but 
in 1861-65 he supported the war party and the Union. After his 
retirement from Congress he could not regain a law practice. In 
1870 he was compelled to secure a clerkship at Washington under 
General Cox, secretary of the interior, and he died there soon after- 
ward. In 1844 and for a number of vears after that he was major- 
general of militia for his region of Ohio, and this rank and his 
political prominence made him for a long time one of the notable 
figures of the Scioto valley. 

One of the Democratic candidates for Congress who was defeated 
by Taylor was Theodore Sherer, a native of Chillicothe, October 10, 
1818. He was the partner of Allen & Thurman, and afterward of 
Mr. Thurman until 1852, when Thurman went to the supreme bench 
and he ran for Congress but was defeated. Four vears later he was 
appointed receiver of public moneys in the Chillicothe land office, 
and from 1862 to 1866 he was postmaster, having had no success in 
law practice independently. He was a candidate for state senator 
in 1870 and for delegate to the constitutional convention in 1872, 
but was defeated. His death occurred in 1877. 

Joseph Miller, born at Chillicothe in 1819, admitted to the bar in 
1841, and prosecuting attorney in 1845-46, was the first man born 
in Ross county to be elected to Congress as a representative of the 
Ross county district. His election was as a Democrat in 1856. 
Supporting the southern side of the Kansas—Nebraska dispute he was 
defeated for re-election, and in 1860 President Buchanan made him 
chief-justice of Nebraska territory. But the change in administra- 
tion compelled his retirement a vear later, and returning to Ohio, 
Judge Miller died in 1862. : 

Samuel Logan Wallace, another notable lawyer who was a native 
of the county, was born in Green township in 1824, passed his youth 
in farm work and teaching, and after reading with M. L. Clark, was 
admitted to the bar in 1851. He was a very hard worker, and after 
a laborious practice of twenty vears, his mind vielded to the strain 
in 1872 and his death followed in 1876. 

Alfred Yaple. in later vears a distinguished lawver at Cincin- 
nati, was born in Colerain township, Ross county, July 16. 1830, 
was educated by his father, a school teacher, taught school himself 
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and pursued his studies at the South Salem academy, and devoting 
his leisure to reading law, was admitted to the bar at Chillicothe in 
1852. He was elected to ‘the legislature in 1855, and afterward con- 
tinued in the practice at Chillicothe until April, 1867, when he 
removed to Cincinnati, where he succeeded Alphonzo Taft as judge 
of the superior court in 1872. 

Charles E. Brown, a native of Cincinnati (1834), and a graduate 
cf Miami university, came to Chillicothe in 1859 to begin the prac- 
tice of law, and in 1861 enlisted in the Twenty-second regiment, 
afterward merged in the Sixty-third, in which he rose to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in 1863, commanded the regiment in the 
Georgia campaign, lost a leg at Atlanta, and was honored afterward 
with the brevet of brigadier-general. He was postmaster at Chilli- 
eothe from 1866 to 1872, and United States pension agent at Cin- 
einnati, 1872-77, after which he resumed the practice of law at 
Cincinnati. 

Wilham Trimble McClintick, a native of Chillicothe and son of a 
pioneer, was a member of the bar for nearly fifty vears, and equally 
prominent in finance and railroad affairs. More is said of him in 
another place. His partner for thirty-six years from 1852 was 
Amos Smith, a native of Lancaster (18% 27), who was particularly 
strong as a corporation lawyer. He retired from the law in 1884 
to become president of the First National bank, of which he had been 
one of the incorporators and for some time attorney. 

Samuel Galloway, a famous lawyer and patriot, was admitted to 
the bar at Chillicothe about 1835, and beeame the partner of Nathan- 
jel Massie, but in 1843 removed to Columbus, upon being elected 
secretary of state. 

Col. William Edward Gilmore, born at Chillicothe in 1824 and 
educated at Ohio university and Cincinnati law school, has been a 
conspicuous figure among the lawyers of Chillicothe since his admis- 
sion to the bar in 1848. He also had a distinguished career in 
1861-65 as colonel of the Twenty-second and lieutenant-colonel of 
the Sixty-third regiment. This mention is brief because a more 
extended sketch is given on another page. 

Lawrence Talbot Neal, a native of Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
great-grandson of the first settler there, came to Chillicothe at the 
age of twenty vears, in 1864, studied ae with Judge Safford, was 
admitted to practice in 1866, and for a long time was one of the most 
active attornevs, as well as prominent in the political field as a 
Democrat. He was a member of the legislature in 1868-69, prose- 
euting attorney in 1871-72, and in 1872 and 1874 was elected to 
Congress. His ability as a lawyer and statesman was so generally 
recognized, and he was so prominent in advocacy of the principles 
of tariff revision represented by President Cleveland, that he was the 
candidate of his party for governor in 1893, against William McKin- 
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ley. For more than twenty years he has been a prominent figure in 
the national conventions of his party. Of late he has made his home 
at the state capital. 


PROSECUTING ATLORNEYS. 


Attorneys were appointed by the “court to prosecute actions in 
behalf of the State in the early days until 1835; since then they 
have been elected. Following is a list of those who, since 1811, 
have held this office, which is often the beginning of a distinguished 
career in the law: 1811, Richard Douglas: 1 1815, Levin Belt; 1317, 
Joseph Sill; 1819, Edward King; 1820, Thomas Scott and Samuel 
Atkinson; 1821, William S. Murphy; 1824, James McDowell; 
1825, Edward King; 1827, William Allen; 1829, Joseph Sill; 
1831, Edward King; 1836, Gustavus Scott; 1838, Thomas T. Scott ; 
1840, James D. Caldwell; 1842, Robert Bethel; 1844, Joseph 
Miller; 1848, Milton L. Clark; 1851, William T. MeClintick; 1854, 
John H. Ware; 1856, Edward Lewis; 1858, Charles W. Gilmore; 
1866, Thaddeus A. Minshall; 1867, Charles W. Gilmore; 1871, 
Lawrence T. Neal; 1878, Archibald Mayo: 1575, William E. 
Evans; 1877, Albert Douglas: 1880, George B. Bitzer: 1585, Renu- 
ben F. Freeman; 1886, Mareus Evans: 1892, Paul Cook; 1898, 
Edward U. Wiedler, who died in the volunteer military service of 
the United States, and was succeeded by Archibald Mayo. Henry C. 
Claypool was elected in 1899 and 1901. 

Some of these names have already been mentioned biographically 
among the sketches that accompany this chapter. James McDowell 
was a son of Dr. Wiliam MeDowell, one of the pioneers: was born 
about 1800, and practiced law at Chillicothe from 1824 to 1828, 
removing to Columbus and finally to Tllinois. James D. Caldwell 
came to Chillicothe from Cireleville and had a good practice for sev- 
eral vears. One of the streets of the city bears his name. Robert 
Bethel was a Philadelphia lawver who came to Ross county about 
1836, and was quite active as a Whig politician. He returned to 
his former home after his defeat for a second term by Joseph Miller. 
Edward Lewis was a native of Chillicothe (1826) and a graduate 
of Princeton, was admitted to the bar in 1847, and gave promise of a 
brilliant career, but died in 1856. Charles W. Gilmore, son of Will- 
iam Young Gilmore, one of the Chillicothe pioneers, and grandson 
of Governor Tiffin, was born at Chillicothe in 1827, graduated at 
Miami university and was admitted to practice in 1849. He held 
the office twelve vears, was the most successful prosecutor the county 
ever had, and a man of remarkable intellectual attainments. He 
died suddenly in 1875. Archibald Mayo is a native of Oxford, 
Ohio, and a graduate of the college there. Before his election in 
Ross county he had been legislator and prosecutor for Vinton county. 
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Albert Douglas was born at Chillicothe in 1852, graduated at Ken- 
yon college ‘and Harvard law school and was admitted to the bar in 
1874. He is now prominently mentioned for the honor of the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor. George Beaman Bitzer has also 
served the county as probate judge. Reuben F. Freeman was born 
in Boone county, Ky., in 1843, graduated at Lebanon academy, and 
was admitted to practice in 1872. Mareus Gaston Evans, born at 
Frankfort in 1853, was graduated at Wooster in 1877 and admitted 
to the bar in 1879. Paul Cook was a native of Chillicothe, educated 
in the city schools, read law with his father,.served two terms as 
prosecutor, and soon after removed to another field. Edward Ulrich 
Wiedler was born in Chillicothe, the son of Gottlieb Wiedler, a 
prominent dry goods merchant. He was educated in the city schools 
and in the Cincinnati law school. Before election, as prosecuting 
attorney, he had served two terms as city solicitor, with marked suc- 
cess. Prior to the Spanish war he had been, since 1892, first lieu- 
tenant and then captain of Company H, Seventeenth Ohio National 
Guard, making that company one of the best in the State. On vol- 
unteering for the war he stated, in a public speech, that he would 
go at the call of his country even though he knew that he should die 
by a bullet or by fever. His words were too sadly prophetic, for while 
serving as major of the Seventh Ohio Volunteers, at Camp Alger, 
¥a., he contracted typhoid fever and died at home July 14, 1898. 
He was a promising attorney, a good officer, an honest. and “public- 
minded citizen. Horatio C. Claypool, elected in 1898 and 1901, 
was born at McArthur, Ohio, in 1857, and educated there and at 
the National Normal at Lebanon prior to his study of law, which he 
pursued while teaching school. He was admitted to the bar in 1883 
and practiced at Bainbridge until his election. 


THE PROBATE COURT. 


This court was created by the constitution of 1851, with the pro- 
vision that one judge of the same should be elected in each county. 
Tt is an office peculiarly local and intimately associated with the 
affairs of all the people, and has been filled by some of our best citi- 
zens. Samuel F. McCoy, the first judge elected, was a native of 
Chillicothe (March 5, 1820), son of John McCoy, a pioneer mer- 
chant, was graduated at Miami university in 1839, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1843. He served ably as probate judge from 1852 to 
1861. His successor, Samuel H. Hurst, resigned to enlist in the 
Union army, where he earned the brevet of brigadier-general. Gen- 
eral Hurst was born September 22, 1831, the son of Hooper and 
Elizabeth (James) Hurst. both of old pioneer families. He became 
the senior captain of the Seventy-third regiment; and with that regi- 
ment went through the war, coming out as its colonel. From 1869 
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to 1875 he was collector of internal revenue for this district. In the 
spring of 1886 he was made state dairy and food commissioner, but 
resigned this office, after eighteen months, to become director general 
of the Ohio centennial. After that he served on the State Board 
of Equalization, and was for six years a member of the State Board 
of Agriculture. In 1899-1900 he was commander of the Department 
of Ohio, G. A. R. In February, 1900, he became postmaster of 
this city. 

After the resignation of General Hurst, William F. Hurst filled 
the vacancy until the fall election of 1862, when Sylvester Bacon 
was elected, for the unexpired term. At the fall election of 1863, 
Nicholas Throckmorton was elected, who served one term. He was 
born in Colerain township in 1805, taught school and served as jus- 
tice of the peace, prior to his election as probate judge. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1867 by Thomas Walke, a native of Chillicothe, son of 
Anthony Walke, a pioneer of 1811; and brother of Admiral Walke. 
Judge Walke was a graduate of Jefferson college, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1839. He held the office until 1876, three terms. 

The judge of probate in 1876-85 was Benjamin F. Stone, who was 
born near Marietta in 1831, grandson of Israel Stone, one of the 
Ohio company pioneers. In the war of the Rebellion he made a 
good record and had the rank of adjutant-general of his brigade. 
He was elected judge in 1875 and held the office for nine years. He 
was appointed consul at Huddersfield, England, by President 
McKinley, and still holds that position. 

Jonathan Lloyd Throckmorton, born in Colerain township in 
1830, and admitted to the bar in 1867, served as judge during the 
next term of three vears, 1885-88, and was succeeded by George 
Beaman Bitzer, who was born at Adelphi in 1852, son of a native of 
Colerain township, and grandson of a Pennsylvania-—German pio- 
neer. He was elected prosecuting attorney in 1858, and probate 
judge in 1887 and 1890. He held the judgeship for two terms, and 
after him James M. Thomas served two terms, 1894-1900. Judge 
Thomas was born near Clarksburg in 1858, son of Archibald 
Thomas, a native of Virginia, who came to Ohio in 1818. He 
became, after his term of office, president of the Home Telephone 
company, and afterward president of the United States Independent 
Telephone association, and is one of the foremost ‘independent tele- 
phone” men of the country. He now resides in Cleveland. The 
present incumbent is Huston T. Robins, of whom a notice appears 
in the following pages. 


CLERKS OF THE COURTS. 


Edward Tiffin, as noted previously, was the first clerk of the court 
of justices in 1798, and continued in the office until January, 1803, 
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when Thomas Scott succeeded him, but held office no longer than the 
first term of court under the constitution, April, 1803, when John 
McDougall was chosen by the supreme court, and began a term that 
continued until 1811. John McDougall, also, was a very promi- 
nent man in the early days of Chillicothe, but his field of activity 
was mainly commercial. He was born on the east side of the Blue 
Ridge, in Virginia, in the Scotch-Irish settlements, about 1777, and 
when nineteen years old came into Ohio territory, settling at Chilli- 
cothe as a “trapper and licensed trader.” He advertised in the 
Wheeling paper, before Chillicothe had an “engine ot enlighten- 
ment,” that he was “prepared to furnish the very best whiskey and 
all other things required,” as was the universal custom of dealers. 
Clerk McDougall’s experience with the courts qualified and provoked 
him to publish a little volume, entitled “Every Man His Own Law- 
yer,’ which he said was designed ‘to protect his friends and the 
farming community of this and the surrounding counties from the 
rapacity of land sharks, otherwise called lawyers.” John McDougall 
died in 1821. One of his sons was Rear-Admiral David Stockton 
MeDougall, of the United States navy, another was a surgeon in the 
Florida war, John was the second governor of California, and George 
wandered from California south until he became the chief of a tribe 
in Patagonia. 

The successors of Tiffin, Scott and McDougall have been the fol- 

lowing, all men of ability and prominence: 

~ 1811, Humphrey Fullerton; 1845, Angus L. Fullerton; 1855, 
A. Hanson; 1862, James D. Miller; 1864, E. Carson; 1867, P. G. 
Griffin; 1874, Samuel Miller; 1876, Frank E. Esker; 1877, E. W. 
Pearson, who died June 18, 1879, and P. G. Griffin was appointed to 
fill the vacancy until the election, at which time Samuel J. Briggs 
was elected and served until 1886; 1886, Charles H. Reed; 1892, 
Tittin Gilmore; 1898, Isaac M. Jordan. 


SHERIFFS. 


The first executive officer of the courts in Ross county was Jere- 
miah MeLene, one of the prominent men of Ohio during the first 
third century of the State. He was born in Pennsylvania in 1767, 
removed to Tennessee in early life and became a warm friend of 
Andrew Jackson, and thence came to Ohio, settling at Chillicothe. 
After serving as sheriff he was elected in 1807 to represent Ross, 
Franklin and Highland in the general assembly. He was also 
active in the organization of the militia and was appointed major- 
general, commanding one of the four divisions. In 1808 he was 
elected secretary of state, to which he was re-elected seven times in 
succession, holding the office in all, twenty-three years. In 1832 he 
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was an elector on the Jackson presidential ticket and was elected to 
Congress for the district comprising Franklin county, whither he 
had moved from Chillicothe. In 1834 he was re-elected to Congress, 
and just after the expiration of this term (March, 1837) he died at 
Washington of a cold contracted while attending the inauguration 
of President Van Buren. 

The successors to McLene, with the years of their accession to 
office, are as follows: 

1806, David Shepherd; 1808, William Creighton; 1812, James 
McClintick; 1814, Thomas Steel; 1816, James McClhintick; 1820, 
Josephus Collett; 1822, James Clifford; 1825, John Tarlton ;-1830, 
Charles Martin; 1841, James McClintick; 1850, Williain K. MeMil- 
lin; 1858, John R. Anderson; 1855, Thomas Miller; 1556, T. 
Ghormley; 1862, Edward Adams; 1866, D. G. Dunnuck; 15867, 
John C. McDonald; 1869, John S. Mace; 1873, Felix B. Mace; 
1877, Thomas L. Mackey; 1881, William L. Tulleys; 1885, W. 
Seott Clark; 1889, Joshua R. Wisehart; 1891, John H. Blacker ; 
1895, Hugh Warner; 1897, Alonzo Swepston; 1901, James A. 
Devine, present incumbent. 

James A. Wood was sheriff, by appointment, for two weeks in 
January, 1899, to fill in the interim created by legislative extension 
of the term. But the law was declared unconstitutional, and the 
regularly elected sheriff took possession of the office. 

During Mackey’s term as sheriff he executed the sentence of the 
law on Perry Bowsher, whose crime is told of elsewhere. Colonel 
Mackey commanded the Eleventh Ohio cavalry as lieutenant-colonel 
during the war between the states. His command was stationed at 
Fort Laramie, then on the frontier, and he made a fine record against 
the Indians. On one occasion, being asked by a general inspecting 
the post, how he managed to keep the Indians so quiet, Col. Mackey 
led him to a window and pointed to where three bodies swung from 
a rude gallows outside the wall. They were those of three Indian 
murderers and leaders in an uprising. “There,” said the Colonel, 
“that is the way to keep them quiet and peaceable,” an opinion in 
which all old frontiersmen will concur. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


HE settlement at Chillicothe, the first in the county, suf- 
fered little from sickness during the first five or six years, 
but in 1801 a violent epidemic arose, after which the city 
suffered more or less in the summer and autumn of every 

year. Such was the statement of Dr. Peachy Harrison, the early 
medical historian of the county, in the proceedings of the Medical 
Convention of Ohio, in 1842. After that, for many years, the 
settlers of the county, and in particular those that made their homes 
in the rich river bottoms, were terribly afflicted with fevers and 
racked with chills. John MeLandburgh, a pioneer merchant, wrote 
from Chillicothe to his wife in Philadelphia, in December, 1802: 
“The people in the country are not as sickly as last year, but in the 
town it is as bad as ever. Finlev and wife have been very ill. 
Joseph Tiffin has lost his wife and has been sick himself. Dr. Seott 
has been lying apparently at the point of death all the fall. Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick has lost two children. Mrs. Patton died a few weeks 
after her son.” In a later communication: ‘Joseph Tiffin is still 
sick and is thought dangerous. This is a very sickly country, and 
will continue so, let them sav what thev will. . . This has been 
as hard a winter as I have ever seen. Last Thursday the frost was 
so intense as to congeal wine. I saw it in Mr. McFarland’s store.” 
In 1821 McLandburgh himself died of the fevers, which at times 
were so malignant as to resemble vellow fever in their symptoms and 
fatality. Indeed, it is claimed that yellow fever, with the accom- 
paniment of black vomit, afflicted the French settlement of Gal- 
lipolis soon after its establishment. Though this is denied by some 
investigators, the disease was sufficientlv like yellow fever for the 
unfortunate people who died. 

The fever was so continuous, so frightful in its effects, that it is 
remarkable that the settlers were heroic enough to remain in Ohio. 
They stayed partly through grim determination, partly through the 
natural indisposition to move backward, partly through love of the 
beautiful country, and largely through hope that is said to spring 
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eternal, doubtless with accuracy, for it was necessary for it to spring 
eternally in the breasts of the pioneers, to cheer them in their toil 
and suffering. | 

A realistic picture of the situation is given by Isaac J. Finley and 
Rufus Putnam in their “Pioneer Record” of Ross county: “Rich 
and productive as these lands were, there was a terrible drawback 
to their attraction in the shape of chills and fevers. So prevalent 
was this disease that not a cabin or a family escaped for a single 
year; and it often happened that there would not be a single well 
member to furnish drink to the others. In such cases buckets.would 
be filled in the morning by those most able and placed in some access- 
ible place so that when the shakes came on each could help himself 
or herself. Had there been any seemingly possible way of getting 
back to the old settlements from which these adventurers had come, 
most, if not all, would have left the rich Scioto bottoms with their 
shakes and fevers, but so it was, there were no railroads or canals, or 
even wagon roads, on which they could convey their disheartened 
skeletons back to their old homesteads with their pure springs and 
health-restoring associations. At the time of the year when a tedious 
land or water trip could be made, there were enough of each family 
sick to prevent any preparatory arrangements for such a return; 
while in winter there were even more obstacles in the way than the 
sickness of summer. Thus held not only by the charms of the scen- 
ery and the productiveness of the soil, but by the sterner realities 
of shakes and burning fever, few came that ever returned, and every 
vear brought new neighbors.” 

These fevers are deseribed at some length by Dr. Daniel Drake, 
af Cincinnati, in his great work on the Principal Diseases of the 
Interior Valley of North America, published in 1850. They were 
called by various names, autumnal, bilious, intermittent, remittent, 
congestive, miasmatic, malarial, marsh, malignant, chill fever, ague, 
fever’n’ague, dumb ague—and Dr. Drake himself preferred to call 
them autumnal fevers. He was disposed to ascribe their origin to 
what he called a “vegeto-animalcular cause,” meaning that the peo- 
ple were infected by organisms that were bred in decaying vegeta- 
tion, and he pointed out that the disease could not be caused by gases, 
which should have an immediate effect, but must be due to some 
organism that had a regular period of incubation, because people 
were not taken with the fevers until some time after the date of sup- 
posed infection. This he stated, not in this language, which is more 
in the line of modern expression, but to the same effect, demonstrat- 
ing a remarkable insight into the operations of nature. It is believed 
now that the malarial infection, whatever its original source, is 
spread by mosquitoes, but this the doctors and sufferers did not sus- 
pect, and if they had, it would have done them little good, so numer- 
ous were the insect pests, and so expensive would have been any 
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adequate attempt to suppress them. At a time when people were 
exterminating bears, panthers, and vast forests, there was no time 
to make war on such small and ubiquitous things as mosquitoes. 

In combating the fever and chills the doctors depended on Peru- 
vian bark, quinine and calomel in heroic doses. Generally the 
unfortunate victim was first bled, then large doses of calomel were 
given, and the patient was cautioned to abstain from any acid food 
or he might lose his teeth, and the calomel was followed by quinine. 
Dr. Drake reported a case in Southern practice where a patient was 
given calomel for malarial fever in increasing doses until he took 
several ounces a day, and in a short time an entire pound of the drug 
was put in him. The fate of the unfortunate creature is not men- 
tioned. Another patient was given six hundred grains of compound 
of aloes, rhubarb and calomel in equal quantities for six days consec- 
utively. There were other remedies. Dr. Joshua Martin, of 
Xenia, knew of a case where the chills were permanently cured in a 
small boy by standing him on his head at the access of the fit. “In 
many cases,” said Drake, “‘the recurrence has been arrested by means 
which acted entirely on the imagination and feelings. Of this kind 
are very loathsome potions, which the patients have swallowed with 
disgust, and different charms or incantations, which rouse powerful 
emotions that change the innervation and destroy the habit of recur- 
rence.” There were some very remarkable cases of recurrence 
-of the disease in various forms. A man on Deer creek was subject 
to monthly attacks of vertigo and loss of consciousness. When med- 
icine had checked this, the trouble soon returned with intervals of 
twenty-one days, and afterward for five years with periods of sixteen 
days. 

The chills and fever, while not so immediately fatal in ordinary 
years as yellow fever, from which Ohio was fortunately spared, was 
worse in its effects. Ifa man recovered from yellow fever, he was 
none the worse for it, sometimes better; but the victim of fever and 
chills often suffered all the rest of his life with neuralgia, liver or 
spleen disease, dyspepsia or diarrhoea. At times, however, the 
malarial fever assumed a malignant form, and it was certain death 
unless the doctor was near at hand, and happened to be able to check 
the paroxysms. 

It was this disease, common in every part of Ohio, that the pioneer 
doctors had to contend with. Thev battled nobly, some of them fall- 
ing victims to their antagonist, and it cannot be doubted that they 
performed a great work in alleviating the sufferings of humanity, 
and encouraging the pioneers in the work of overcoming the evils of 
a new country. In time, with drainage and extensive cultivation 
of the soil, the dangerous conditions passed away, and Chillicothe and 
Ross county are now as healthy as any of those older regions to which, 
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the settlers longed to return in the days when they were shaking with 
ague. 

There were some deaths in Ross county during the great cholera 
epidemic of 1832-33. Again in the summers of 1847, 1848 and 
1849 there were a number of cases and some deaths. In August, 
1849, on the estate of Mr. Renick, in Pickaway county, seventy-two 
men on a Saturday night indulged freely in watermelons and whis- 
key, and by Tuesday night thirty-three of them had died, but there 
seems to have been no similar instance in Ross county. 

The list of pioneer doctors of Chillicothe, as given by Dr. Samuel 
McAdow to the authors of the “Pioneer Record,” in 1871, is as fol- 
lows: Samuel McAdow, Edward Tiffin, Joseph Scott, John Edmin- 
ston. 1803, Samuel Monett, Crocker & Kennedy, Buel, Pinkerton, 
Adam Havs, Atkinson, Wills. To these might be added Doctors 
John Dunn, Alexander Brown, John McClernand, Dr. Forsythe and 
Patterson, all practicing in Ross county in 1804, along the northern 
part and over in Pickaway county. They were country doctors. 

Dr. Adam Hays, named above, was the first health officer of Chilli- 
eothe, being appointed by Mayor Levin Belt in 1821. His duties 
were to collect and publish every week all deaths, with age, color, 
and complaint. <All doctors were required to make reports to him. 
Dr. Crane, in July, 1802, specially advertised his ability to cure 
fever and ague. 

The first physician at Chillicothe, and consequently in Ross county, 
as a settler, it appears, was Dr. Samuel MeAdow, a native of Mary- 
land, September 28, 1772, and the ninth child of a Scotch deacon 
who came to America before the Revolution. Samuel received an 
excellent classical education at Cokesburg college in Maryland, 
studied medicine under Dr. Archer of Marvland and Dr. Rush of 
Philadelphia, and came west in 1793 to practice upon the people of 
Bourbon county, Ky. There he married within a year a sister of 
the Howes, noted pioneer preachers, and became interested in the 
Finley project of building up Massie’s new town on the Scioto. He 
came with a party of Bourbon county people to view the place 
selected by Massie, in the fall of 1796, and liking the place, he moved 
into the wilderness with his wife and babies in the following spring. 
He soon had plenty to do, and if he had not been a man of remark- 
able strength and powers of endurance he must have yielded to the 
fatigues of ministering to the sick if not to the attacks of disease 
upon himself. In 1802 he and George Renick and Nathan Gregg 
rode horseback to Baltimore to purchase a stock of drugs for the 
equipment of a drugstore, accompanying George Renick and Nathan 
Gregg, whose mission was to buy a drygoods stock. Their purchases 
were shipped over the mountains by wagon or pack horse to the upper 
Ohio or Monongahela, and thence down the Ohio river and up the 
Scioto by boats propelled with oars or poles. The doctor’s brief 

change of climate developed a severe case of the fever while he was 
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in Baltimore, but he was soon able to start back, carrying with him 
the indispensable traveler’s supply of Peruvian bark, to keep off the 
chills and fever. Dr. McAdow did his duty in every relation of life. 
Like Dr. Tiffin and Dr. McDowell and Dr. Carey Trimble, he was 
a devout Methodist, and was one of the founders of the church society 
at Chillicothe. When war came in 1812 he offered his service to his 
country with patriotic devotion, and served in the Detroit and Malden 
campaign with General McArthur’s regiment, having much ghastly 
work to do with the wounded, who were many, and becoming a pris- 
oner of war at the surrender of Detroit. When this worthy pioneer 
died in 1849, he left a son, Dr. Samuel McAdow, Jr., to take his place 
in the profession. The junior McAdow was born at Chillicothe, 
August 4, 1806, a day famous for an eclipse of the sun. He mar- 
ried a daughter of John JXirkpatrick, one of the Finley party of 
pioneers, and practiced medicine for many years from 1827. Like 
his father he was a Methodist, and was a licensed preacher in the 
church. 

Dr. Edward Tiffin, of whom much is said in other connections, for 
he was the most eminent of the early physicians of Ohio who made 
their mark in other fields of endeavor, came with Thomas Worthing- 
ton early in 1798. He had studied medicine in his native land of 
England, and at Philadelphia, and was experienced in ministering 
to ailing humanity in the lower Shenandoah valley when he came 
into the forests with his gentle wife, ‘“‘the conseientious and heavenly- 
minded” Mary Worthington. He practiced medicine for many 
years, and filled with honor all sorts of offices, from clerk for a justice 
to governor of the State, working wisely at all times for the good of 
his community and the State. After the death of his first wife he 
married Mary Porter, by whom he had several children, the descend- 
ants of whom are respected citizens of Ohio. His only son, Edward 
Parker Tiffin, was educated for the medical profession, but his career 
was sadly cut short,bvy death from a railroad accident as he was 
returning from a tour of Europe in 1853. 

Dr. William MeDowell was another of the earliest settlers, but he 
did not begin the practice until about 1816, devoting himself at first 
to business as a merchant. While trading he gave his leisure 
moments to the reading of medicine, and when he went to Philadel- 
phia to buy goods he also sat under the droppings of that sanctuary 
of Esculapius, the Jefferson medical college. He was regarded as 
an excellent physician, and prospered. 

Dr. William Fullerton was one of a family quite prominent in 
Chillicothe affairs in their day, the descendants of a Humphrey Ful- 
lerton who fought in the battle of the Boyne with Orange colors. A 
Humphrey Fullerton came to Pennsylvania and was the first judge 
at Chambersburg. His son, Humphrey, moved with his family to 
Chillicothe in 1804, and became a considerable land owner and the 
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second clerk of the courts. When Mexico was encouraging Amer- 
ican colonies in Texas he went there to view the country, and on his 
return was in a steamboat explosion that caused his death, sometime 
later, in 1830. Dr. William Fullerton, his son, was born near Cham- 
bersburg in November, 1802, and was educated at the Chillicothe 
academy and the University of Ohio. , He read medicine under 
Dr. Pinkerton and attended lectures at Transylvania university, at 
Lexington, Ky. He practiced from 1825 until the latter part of his 
well-spent life, which came to a close July 19, 1875. He was highly 
esteemed as a professional man, and in politics he was an_ardent 
Federalist and in after years an abolitionist. 

Dr. Joseph Scott, who was enrolled at an early date among the 
Chillicothe doctors, was born at Shippensburg, Pa., about 1779, a 
younger brother of Dr. John Scott, who was a surgeon with General 
Wayne in his campaign of 1794-95, and was a man of such worth 
and prominence that General Harrison gave his name to his only 
surviving son, who was the father of President Benjamin Harrison 
Dr. Scott advertised in the Gazette, in March, 1802, that he had 
“removed his medical shop to the house formerly oceupied by Joseph 
Tiffin as a tavern.” Soon after coming to Chillicothe, Dr. Joseph 
Scott married a niece of Gen. Samuel Finley, who died about 1810, 
after which Scott removed to Frankfort, Ky., where he married 
Luey, sister of Dr. James Webb. Returning to Chillicothe about 
1822, Seott was joined by his brother-in-law, Dr. Webb, in 1825, and 
they practiced for a while in partnership. But Scott seemed to be 
more attracted by Kentucky, and he went back there in 1827 and 
died at Lexington about 1848. He was an able physician, and was 
a man of considerable financial ability. Some land he bought of 
Henry Massie is now known as Scott’s addition to Chillicothe. 

Dr. James Webb, born in Favette county, Ky., about 1797, son of 
Capt. Isaac Webb, a Rey olutionary soldier, was educated at Transyl- 
vania university. He was a boy soldier in the war of 1812, and grew 
up to be a fine type of the Southern gentleman, but with deciee 
opinions in regard to the evils of whiskey drinking and slaveholding. 
As has been noted he came to Chillicothe in 1825. He married 
Maria Cook, daughter of Judge Isaac Cook, of Chillicothe, and made 
his home in the old Woodbridge house, corner of Paint and Second 
street, now the site of the Ross County bank building. They had 
three eiildren when, in 1833, hearing that his parents in Kentucky 
were in danger on account of the cholera that was then rav aging the 
west, Dr. Webb went to their home. On the w av he was himself 
faken with the disease, and though he managed to get to his destina- 
tion, it was only to witness the aeaih of his parents and his sister, 
the wife of Dr. Scott. He was taken to Tee but before his 
wife could reach him, he passed away. Welk were the dreadful 
experiences in many families during the tragical years of cholera. 
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The youngest child of Dr. Webb was given the name of Lucy, and in 
later years, after she had been educated in Miss Baskerville’s school 
and at Delaware, and in the Wesleyan college at Cincinnati, she 
married a young man whose character in earnestness and strength 
matched her own—Rutherford Birchard Hayes. She encouraged 
him in being an honest lawyer, a self-sacrificing soldier, an unselfish 
patriot, and when it fell to her to perform the social duties of the 
wife of the president of the United States, she was quite equal to 
the task, and the tenderness and purity of character that she revealed 
won for her the love of a great nation. 

Dr. John Edmiston, another of the pioneers, was also a druggist. 
His advertisement, in 1803, “respectfully informs the publick,” that 
he has at his apothecarv’s shop a fine lot of red and yellow bark, 
camphor, bitter ingredients, blue vitriol, sugar of lead, arsenic, red 
precipitate, court plaister, liquorice ball, antimony, sugar candy, 
arnotto, cream of tartar, Anderson’s pills, essence of peppermint, 

eGodfrey’s cordial, British oil, Bateman’s drops and best lancets. 

The first drugstore in Chillicothe, it is said, was kept by Dr. 
Amasa Delano, afterward by his younger brother, Ira Delano. Dr. 
A. D. Sproat, the founder of “Sproat’s” came here on October 21, 
1818. 

Dr. Lewis William Foulke was an eminent practitioner and citi- 
zen from 1836. He was born at Carlisle, Pa., in August, 1809, the 

~ son of Dr. George D. Foulke. He was educated at Dickinson col- 
lege and the Medical university of Maryland, and after a brief prac 
tice in his native state came to Chillicothe. A year later he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John McCoy, the pioneer merchant. Their 
only child became the wife of Dr. Gustavus Scott Franklin, born at 
Chillicothe in 1837, for several years in the medical service of the 
United States navy, and for many years a physician at Chillicothe. 
Dr. Foulke was honored in 1843 with the degree of master of arts 
by Dickinson college. He was a faithful supporter of the Episcopal 
church, the first president of the Ross County National bank and 
of the Ohio Insurance company, and his work remains in the school 
system of the city. 

Dr. William Waddle, for many years the leading physician of 
Chillicothe, was the son of John Waddle, whose father emigrated to 
western Pennsylvania from Ireland in 1783. John Waddle came 
to Ross county in 1800, and married Nancy Mann, of Kentucky, 
daughter of Col. William Mann, of that state. William was born 
at Chillicothe September 19, 1811, received his literary education 
at the Chillicothe academy and Ohio university and in 1834 began 
the reading of medicine under Dr. Fullerton. In 1836 he was grad- 
uated at the Jefferson medical college, Philadelphia, and a year later 
he began his practice at his native town.. In 1845 he married a 
daughter of John McCoy, one of the pioneer merchants. In addi- 
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tion to his medical work Dr. Waddle was a public- spirited citizen, 
served many years as trustee of Ohio university, and in 1868-94 
was a trustee of the Athens and Columbus lunatic asylums. Dr. 
Waddle died August 23, 1896. He was also one of ‘the original 
movers in the formation of the public library at Chillicothe, and the 
city park, in which latter work Maj. Wm. Poland was prominent. 
His son, Dr. Edward F. Waddle, was associated with him in the 
practice from 1888. 

Dr. Jefferson B. Scearce, who was a partner of Dr. Waddle for 
more than twenty-five years, is vet living in Chillicothe, the oldest 
physician of the city in years of practice. He was eraduated at 
Jefferson medical college in 1858, and began his practice in 1864. 
His eminent ability and many years of devotion to his profession give 
him a place of high honor among Ross county citizens. 

Dr. Cyrus Trimble, one of the noted Trimble family of Highland 
county, brother of Allen and William A. Trimble, came to Chilli- 
cothe to practice about 1820, but died two years later in one of the 
epidemics of malignant malarial fever, in 1822. His nephew, Dr. 
Carev A. Trimble, son of Governor Allen Trimble, born at Hills- 
boro in 1813, was for many years a prominent physician and citizen 
of Ross county, and so conspicuous in politics that he was elected 
to Congress in 1858 and 1860. 

Dr. Vethake, who had qualified himself for the profession at his 
former home in New York, came to Chillicothe in 1818, married a 
sister of Colonel Brush, and being a man of considerable culture was 
prominent in social as well as professional matters until his return 
to New York about eight vears later. Dr. David Wills, a native of 
Pennsylvania, and one of a noted pioneer family, removed to Ross 
county in 1823, and had a large practice. In 1834-37 his partner 
in medieal work was Dr. John K. Finley, a son of Gen. Samuel Fin- 
ley, but Dr. Finley, at the end of that time, removed to Pittsburg. 
Dr. Wills was in the practice at Chillicothe until his removal to 
Zanesville in 1862. 

Dr. Arthur Watts, who came to Chillicothe in 1825, was the son of 
a gentleman who came to have large land holdings and considerable 
wealth, which Dr. Watts inherited. He married Eleanor, daughter 
of Governor Worthington, and his home was one of the centers of 
social life. 

Dr. Isaac Hays, of Carlisle, Pa., a surgeon in the war of 1812, 
practiced at Chillicothe about 1815-24, and afterward returned to 
Pennsylvania. Dr. John J. Moore, a Virginian, who began his prac- 
tice in Alabama, was in the pression at Chillicothe from 1833 until 
his death in 1871 and had high standing. His son, Dr. William E. 
Moore, born at Chillicothe in 1845, and a graduate of the Ohio med- 
ical college, has been in the practice here since 1872 

Dr. Jonathan Miesse, born at Reading, Pa., in 1817, and gradu- 
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ated at the Pennsylvania medical college in 1846, began the practice 
at Chillicothe in 1838, having prepared himself before receiving a 
degree, under preceptors. He practiced in Ross county for more 
than forty years, and was a highly esteemed and popular physician. 
His son, Dr. B. F. Miesse, was born at Delaware in 1841, and when 
the civil war began was vet a student, graduating at the Ohio uni- 
versity in June, 1861. Afterward he received his medical training 
at Ohio medical college and Bellevue Hospital college, and during 
the period of hostilities he was assistant surgeon of the One Hundred 
and Forty-ninth regiment, Ohio National Guards. 

Dr. John Coates, born in Fayette county, Pa., in 1791, came to 
Ohio with his parents in childhood, and he was educated at Athens 
college, founding there a cultured manhood that made him one of the 
most valued citizens of Ross county for many years. He made his 
home at Chillicothe after he began practice, and continued his resi- 
dence there until his death in 1865, at the age of seventy-five years. 

Dr. Z. W. Zanders, the first German physician at Chillicothe, was 
born at Munich, Germany, and came to Ross county about 1839. 
After practicing here until 1858 he removed to St. Louis, where he 
died. He was a highlv educated man, and in addition to his profes- 
sional work, in which he was highly successful, he was associate 
editor of the first German paper at Chillicothe, established about 
1848. It is said that he came to America as the result of the out- 
come of a duel fought when he was a court physician. 

Dr. Karl Rominger, another prominent German physician, was a 
native of Wittenberg and a graduate of Tubingen. Coming to Amer- 
ica about 1845 he located at Chillicothe and practiced his profession 
until about 1865, when he accepted the position of geologist at the 
University of Michigan. Afterward becoming state geologist, he 
won recognition as one of the leaders in that field of science. Dr. 
Rominger is vet living at Ann Arbor, at the age of eighty years. 

Dr. Frederick H. Rehwinkle, a native of Celle, Hanover, born 
in June, 1825, and educated for the medical profession in Germany, 
came to America in 1849, and after practicing at Cincinnati and in 
the South located at Chillicothe in 1850. In 1855 he was graduated 
in a dental college at Baltimore, and after that he practiced dentistry 
at Chillicothe, gaining a national reputation in that profession. He 
was president of the American Dental association in 1878. He was 
also prominent in freemasonry, holding the rank of grand com- 
mander of the Knights Templar of Ohio in 1888. For some time, 
during the rebellion, he was captain of Company FE, Thirty-seventh 
regiment. His wife was Mary K., daughter of D. K. Jones, of Chil- 
licothe. 

Dr. Franz X. Faller, another German physician, was a graduate 
of the University of Heidelberg, and one of the men active in the 
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revolution of 1848, who were compelled to seek refuge in America. 
He practiced at Chillicothe until his death in 1871. 

Dr. Benjamin Owen Carpenter was in the practice at Bainbridge 
for several years prior to 1834, when he removed to Chillicothe and 
became the editor and proprietor of the Scioto Gazette. A year 
later he resumed the duties of his profession. He was president of 
the Ross county medical society and of the Scioto Valley medical 
association and one of the leading physicians of the county. He 
died in the time of the Harrison—Tyler administration. 

Dr. W. C. Williams, born in Hardy county, Va., about 1824, came 
to Chillicothe after the civil war and practiced medicine for several 
years, with the exception of a few years spent in Missouri. He was 
elected mayor of Chillicothe in the spring of 1873, and died a rhonth 
after receiving this mark of distinction. 

Dr. C. W. Handy, prominent in the profession at Chillicothe in 
the 1820’s and 1830’s, removed to Washington, D. C., where he died. 

Dr. Hamilton, who practiced for many years at South Salem, 
came to Ross county from Pennsylvania in 1839. He was educated 
at the University of Pennsylvania and Jefferson medical college. 
He was one of the leading men of South Salem for many vears, and 
aided materially in building up the academy at that town. 

The first resident doctors at Bourneville were Thompson and Mor- 
ton, the latter beginning his public services there as a school teacher. 
The next to engage in the practice there were Drs. A. Y. Hull and 
J. M. Baird, the former acquiring considerable fame by his part in 
bringing to justice the murderers of Edwards. Dr. Baird afterward 
removed to Chillicothe. Among the later physicians there should 
at least be named Dr. A. L. Chenoweth, one of fifteen children 
of the pioneer, Absalom Chenoweth, of Pee Pee township. He had 
received his education and begun his practice in Waverly, when the 
war began, and he went to the front as captain of a company he had 
helped to organize. He served with credit from Paducah to New 
Orleans, and for some months acted as surgeon of his regiment. 

At Bainbridge Doctors Carpenter, Davis, Green, Quin, Shepherd 
and Morrow were among the early practitioners. 

At Kingston the first doctor was Edward Ostrander, who settled 
in 1813, and soon made inroads upon the country practice of Dr. 
Scott. He was followed in that location within the next twenty 
years by Drs. Hunter, Prettyman and Curl. ; 

In 1833 the Medical Society of the Scioto Valley was organized 
at Chillicothe, with G. S. B. Hempstead, of Portsmouth, as presi- 
dent. William Fullerton, of Chillicothe, was secretary; William 
Blackstone, of Waverly, was treasurer, and B. O. Carpenter and 
C. J. Ward, of Chillicothe, E. B. Olds and J. B. Finley, of Circle- 
ville, and John S. Prettyman, of Kingston, were censors. This 
organization was continued for a few years, and in 1848 the Ross 
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County Medical society was formed, with Dr. David Wills as its first 
president; Drs. Drummond and Carey A. Trimble, vice presidents ; 
Dr. J. W. Morris, secretary, and Dr. Latta, treasurer. 

The present medical society of Ross county was organized by a 
meeting of physicians at the office of Dr. G. S. Franklin, April 6, 
1876. The original members who signed the constitution that day 
were S. W. Foulke, Gustavus S. Franklin, C. M. Wilson, R. B. Hall, 
of Chillicothe; William Latta, R. Galbraith, E. J. Galbraith, J. M. 
Leslie, of Frankfort; John M. Cox, of South Salem; J. B. F. Mor- 
gan, of Clarksburg; A. L. Chenoweth and Willard A. Hall, of 
Bourneville ; George Freeman, of Richmond Dale. The first officers 
elected were Dr. William Latta, president; R. B. Hall, vice presi- 
dent; E. J. Galbraith, treasurer, G. S. Franklin, secretary. The 
organization has been kept up ever since, much to the promotion of 
social fellowship, scientific advancement and the high standing of the 
profession in Ross county. 

The present board of health of Chillicothe was organized under 
the state law immediately following the passage of a city ordinance 
for that purpose, on Mav 24, 1888. The first meeting of the board 
was held June 27, 1888, with the following membership: Mayor 
David Smart, president ex-officio, R. R. Freeman, Dr. E. F. Waddle, 
Rev. R. G. Lewis, M. H. Watt, George E. Manley, and W. J. Atwell. 
Charles A. Malone was secretary. The board has continued in exis- 
‘tence since then, the present membership being Mayor Wallace D. 
Yaple, president; F. C. Betsch, Charles Hermann, William Burgoon, 
Henry Hamm, W. P. Bowers, William Ringwald. The secretary is 
James I. Boulger, and Dr. W. 8. Scott is health officer. The first 
health officer of the city was Dr. T. S. Barnes. The first sanitary 
officer was Frank Hanks and the present incumbent is George Hamm. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


CHILLICOTHE. 


ITH an honorable record of more than a century’s exist- 
ence behind her, Chillicothe well sustains her long 
established reputation for solidity and wealth. The 
men who established the little hamlet in the wilderness 

in 1796, founded that reputation, and their descendants and succes- 
sors have well maintained it. 

Chillicothe attained an eminent position in the political history of 
the State, long years before her commercial and industrial character 
had received more than passing notice. And this was not due to any 
lack of interest in industry, or of local pride; but, rather, to the over- 
powering influence of the strong political characters who were at the 
helm of the ship of state. Their minds and energies were absorbed 
in shaping the destiny of the Northwest Territory, and founding a 
state on the broad principles of human equality. To the Chillicothe 
party, headed by Nathaniel Massie, is due the existence of the State 
of Ohio, with boundaries as at present established. The defeat of 
the St. Clair party, and the consequent erection of the State on the 
basis desired by the Chillicotheans, is fully told in another chapter. 
Prominent among General Massie’s assistants were Thomas Worth- 
ington, Michael Baldwin, Dr. Edward Tiffin, Judge Thomas Scott, 
and James Grubb. These names are immortal in Ohio’s history. 

They were also instrumental in the framing of the constitution of 
of the State, adopted in 1802, and in the admission of state without 
the stigma of human slavery. These were absorbing themes, which 
not only engaged the attention of the great leaders, but their fol- 
lowers as well; and the success thus achieved placed Ross county 
in the van-guard of political prominence for many years thereafter. 
This position placed four Chillicotheans in the gubernatorial chair, 
and four United States senators were residents of Chillicothe, as 
were, also, nine representatives in Congress; three secretaries of 
state of Ohio; six judges of the Ohio supreme court; ten members of 
constitutional conventions, with minor officials in the state and 
nation, in great numbers. 
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The religious and educational affairs of the city also received early 
attention, and liberal support. Merchants were aggressive and pub- 
lie spirited, their stocks rivaling in value those exhibited by present 
day dealers. The few manufactories established, supplied a wide 
range of territory. Chillicothe flour was famous as far away as the 
Crescent city; cattle from the Scioto valley, driven, or shipped from 
Chillicothe, were eagerly sought in the eastern markets; pork, grain, 
and many other agricultural products, had a wide circle of distribu- 
tion. The city’s banks were flourishing and impregnable, and gen- 
eral prosperity crowned the efforts of the people. 

But if the reader will but reflect, he will observe that all the busi- 
ness of the earlier days was closely related to agricultural supremacy. 
Chillicothe was then the center of one of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts in the United States, a distinction which the locality has 
retained with creditable success. All business energy was directed 
toward handling the products of the farms, and in supplying the 
farmers’ needs. But this industry, however profitable, was destined 
sooner or later, to find a limit. 

The early settlers and business men of Chillicothe were generally 
people with agricultural tendencies and traditions. They were sons 
of southern planters, who, disgusted with the curse of human slavery, 
had here sought an asylum of liberty on soil uncontaminated with 
the pernicious influence of the slave-driver. They had no manufac- 
tories in their native country, knew nothing of the business of manu- 
facturing, and cared less. Parental traditions and customs are 
strong within the human breast. These men held the land, culti- 
vated and improved it, erected homes, maintained the honor of their 
country in couneil halls and on the battle-field, and lived out their 
allotted days in the peace and harmony of the quiet village their 
industry had established. In this manner, the crucial point in the 
history of Chillicothe was passed. Rival towns sprang up, in which 
manufacturing became the dominant feature. Because of the influx 
of population dite to the operation of the business, they soon sur- 
passed Chillicothe in business importance and populace. Conscious 
of her wonderful possibilities, vet disinclined to forsake the tradi- 
tions of her forefathers, Chillicothe plodded along her wav until she 
was outstripped in the race for commercial importance, by the zeal 
and energy of those inured to the life of turmoil in the manufactur- 
ing business, with all its speculation and uncertainty. But in recent 
years there has been a decided change from the customs of the olden 
time. 

The progressive men of the city have come to realize that Chilli- 
cothe possesses unsurpassed facilities for a successful manufacturing 
center. The essential elements are fuel, material, railroad facilities 
and capital; another consideration is nearness to the market of the 
consumers. All these essential conditions are met in Chillicothe, 
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in a remarkable degree. An inexhaustible supply of coal is close at 
hand in the celebrated fields of Jackson county, while the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields are within easy access, with a through line of rail- 
road connecting them with the city. Abundance of natural gas 1s 
brought to the city from the Sugar Grove gas field. An apparently 
inexhaustible supply of the best hard woods may be found within 
easy reach of the city, while iron in crude or manufactured form, 
may be found on the direct ines of railroad entering the town. Ship- 
ping facilities are unsurpassed, and points north, south, east or west 
may be reached by the three railroads entering the city. Projected 
systems of electric railway lines, now in course of construction, will 
connect the city with Columbus and Hillsboro, and intermediate 
points, not to mention the most picturesque natural scenery in South- 
ern Ohio. Geographically, the location is all that could be desired, 
being located near the center of the State, east and west, and about 
half way between Columbus and the Ohio river. 

Abundant capital awaits the inception of any manufacturing enter- 
prise which promises reasonable returns on the investment. In com- 
paratively recent vears, several manufactories have come into exist- 
ence in recognition of the superior attractions and adaptability of the 
location. 

Chillicothe has a population of twelve thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-six, according to the census of 1900. It contains a number 
of handsome and expensive residences and public buildings, while the 
average homes evince an air of thrift and prosperity in their sur- 
roundings, in keeping with the industry and frugality of the occu- 
pants. The city contains a less number of poor and squalid 
residences, indicative of poverty and misery, than most cities of its 
size. 

The sanitary conditions are excellent, and the drainage system per- 
fect. The board of health, and sanitary officers, are vigilant in the 
discharge of their official cuties, and the streets and alleys are kept 
in the most perfect sanitary condition. A well organized and thor- 
oughly trained fire department under pay from the city has three 
established stations, which are equipped with the latest and best 
apparatus for the purpose designed. The efficiency of the depart- 
ment has been demonstrated on many occasions. A board of fire 
commissioners, non-political, has control of the fire department. 

A police force, the guardians of the public peace and property, are 
noted for their efficiency in the line of official duties; and some of 
the members have received high commendations for successful detec 
tive work. As a class, they are courteous and obliging men, to whose 
vigilance and alertness is due the small percentage of burglaries and 
unlawful acts, of which the city boasts. 

The city government of Chillicothe for the present year (1902) is 
as follows: mayor, Wallace D. Yaple; civil engineer, Henry M. 
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Redd; city commissioner, John Cull; chief of the fire department, 
Val Brockmeyer; city solicitor, James Cahill; city clerk, Robert D. 
Alexander ; city treasurer, Luther B. Hurst; chief of police, John 
Stanley; city marshal, Vai. Southworth. The council is organized 
as follows: president, George L. Emmel; vice-president, John 
Hamm; clerk, Charles Schmauser; councilmen: First ward, George 
Tudor; Second ward, Frank Perry and Henry Gartner; Third ward, 
Charles E. Tippett and William P. McDowell; Fourth ward, Fred C. 
Mader and W. H. Martin; Fifth ward, George L. Emmell and George 
Litter; Sixth ward, John Hamm and Charles E. Robbins. 

The board of health is organized with W. S. Scott, M. D., as health 
officer; James I. Boulger, clerk, and Henry Hamm, policeman. 
The fire department comprises nine men in the employ of the city, 
besides the chief, and four fire commissioners. Thirty-two fire alarm 
boxes are located at different places about the city, these connected 
with headquarters by means of electrical wires, which, according to 
an established code of signals, designates the locality of the fire, by 
striking the fire alarm bell. The organization is thoroughly system- 
atized and very efficient in its work. 

As early as February 27, 1826, a public reading room was opened 
in a building which stood on the present site of the Alston block. It 
was unpretentious in character, as the world was not then flooded 
with books. Newspapers, public documents, magazines and miscel- 
laneous periodicals, were provided for the use of patrons. To avoid 
the expense of lights, the room was kept open only during the day- 
light hours. This “Reading Room” was kept by Benjamin Masters, 
in his tavern on Paint street, at the sign of the Scioto Ox, the inn for 
merly kept by United States Senator Joseph Kerr. “Boarders at the 
inn had the privileges of the reading room free. But after one year’s 
trial, at the rate of three dollars’ subscription, the room was closed as 
an unprofitable investment. The nucleus to the present city library 
originated in 1848 and this was stimulated two years later, when the 
State legislature authorized the expenditure of public funds for the 
establishment and maintenance of school libraries. The library was 
at first located in the central school building, but after several moves, 
rendered necessary by increasing interest, and the over-crowding o£ 
its small quarters, in 1876, it reached its present permanent location 
in the citv building on Paint street. In 1874 it had six thousand 
volumes on its shelves, some of which were donations from private 
libraries, but they were largely the accumulations from the three 
libraries which it succeeded. One of these was the Young Men’s 
Gymnasium and Library Association which was disorganized by 
reason of enlistment in the civil war, and never resurrected. Edward 
Safford, now dead, was the moving spirit in establishing the young 
men’s association. At the beginning of the war, there was a teachers’ 
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library of several hundred volumes, besides unclaimed libraries of 
State books which some of the district schools were unable, or unwill- 
ing, to provide for, in the single rooms of the country school houses. 

After the close of the civil war, Judge Stone, as president of the 
board of education, proposed a consolidation of the three embryo 
libraries, which was consented to by the:owners on the condition that 
the new organization should be free to the public, and the further 
consideration that the board of education should appropriate one hun- 
dred dollars annually with which to purchase new books. These 
very reasonable conditions were complied with, and the proceeds of 
a permanent fund of two thousand dollars, which had accumulated 
from another source, was also set apart for the purchase of books. 
In the late sixties, the legislature again came to the rescue, and 
authorized the levying of a tax of one-tenth of a mill on the taxable 
property of certain cities (of which Chillicothe was one), for the 
support of public libraries. From these various sources, an annual 
fund of about eight hundred dollars is provided, and this is invested 
semi-annually in new books. The contingent expenses of the library 
are paid by the city authorities, who have always dealt very liberally 
with this, the city’s ward. 

The first librarian, after the formal organization, was William B. 
Franklin. He was succeeded by Henry Watterson, who resigned in 
1887. James M. Burrows was then chosen to the position and an 
assistant was provided, in the person of Miss Lizzie Butler. Under 
this management the work of classifving and systematizing the 
library was carried forward with energy and intelligence, Mr. Bur- 
rows being very zealous and efficient. In August, 1899, Burton E. 
Stevenson was chosen to the office of librarian, a selection warmly 
commended by the thousands of patrons. He possesses all the ele- 
ments of a successful and popular librarian, youth, intelligence, 
activity, an obliging disposition, and perfect familiarity with the 
thousands of volumes upon the shelves. The assistant librarian is 
Newton B. Overly, who is also the truant officer of the city schools. 
The puble library is open every week dav, from nine o’clock a. m. 
until nine p. m., and is a popular resort, much appreciated by the 
studious citizens of all ages, who dailv fill the convenient sittings pro- 
vided in the reading room. More room for the accommodation of 
books and readers is badly needed. Chillicothe may well be proud 
of her free public library, where eighteen thousand choice volumes 
await the call of its patrons. Nearly thirty thousand volumes were 
in circulation during the vear 1901, while fully half that number 
were used in the reading room, without removal. 

Chillicothe is represented in journalism by four weekly news- 
papers, two dailies, and one semi-monthly publication. The latter 
is entitled “The Ohio Soldier,” and is devoted, primarily, to the inter- 
ests of veterans of the civil war. It is a well edited and entertaining 
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sheet. Captain John T. Raper, who saw service at the front in the 
dark days of the sixties, is the editor, with publication places in Chil- 
licothe, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus and Toledo. 

The “Unsere Zeit” is a German weekly of high standing among 
the readers of the Teutonic language. It is the only German paper 
in the Scioto valley south of Columbus, a fact which advertisers and 
readers fully appreciate, and accord to the “Unsere Zeit” a liberal 
patronage. The paper was established in 1868 by B. Fromm, grand- 
father of the present publisher, to whom it was transmitted on the 
death of the son of the founder. C. Albert Fromm learned the 
details of the “art preservative” under the tutorship of his father, 
and is a young man especially well fitted for the responsible position 
which has descended to him. 

The Scioto Gazette is the oldest paper west of the Alleghenies, and 
one of the oldest papers of continuous publication in the United 
States. For more than a century it has recorded not only the history 
of Chillicothe, of Ross county, of the Northwest Territory, of Ohio, 
but also that of the nation, and, in briefer degree, the great happen- 
ings of the world. No notable event has gone unrecorded in its col- 
umns; told in its types are the stories of five wars in which this coun- 
try has been victorious: it has recounted the growth of the nation 
from a struggling group of states until now, when it is become one 
of the great powers of the world, with a flag that floats around the 
~ girdle of the earth. The first issue of the Scioto Gazette appeared 
on April 25, 1800. Its founder and editor was Nathaniel Willis, 
grandfather of N. P. Willis, the poet. The first editor of this paper 
was born in Boston; he was an apprentice of Benjamin Franklin’s 
and a member of the ‘Boston Tea-party.” Before coming to Chilli- 
eothe he had published papers in Boston, in Martinsburg, Va., and 
in Winchester, Va. He remained the owner and editor until 1807, 
having guided the destinies of the paper through the exciting period 
when Ohio was struggling for statehood, and haying contributed in 
no small degree to attaining the desired end. The Gazette was then, 
and for long afterward, the most influential publication in the West, 
and exercised a perceptible influence even on affairs which became 
national. 

From Willis’ hands the Gazette passed to Gen. Peter Parcels, an 
officer of the war of 1812 and a justice of the court of quarter ses- 
sions. In 1809 the paner was bought by Joseph Collins & Co., who 
had for editors James Foster, Carlos A. Norton and James Barnes. 
The latter was a member of the State legislature for four terms and 
a man prominent in State councils. He bought the Gazette from 
Collins, but sold it in 1815 to John Bailhache, the owner of another 
paper, “The Fredonian.”” He combined the two sheets, and after- 
ward absorbed “The Supporter,” edited by Denny & Nashee. With 
Nashee and P. H. Olmstead, Bailhache started the Ohio State Jour- 
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nal and, later, moved to Alton, Il]., where he founded the Alton Tel- 
egraph. Following Bailhache, in 1828, came Robert Kercheval, a 
son-in-law of Gen. Duncan McArthur. In 1833 John Nevil Pum- 
roy became editor, and was followed, in 1834, by Dr. Benjamin 
Owen Carpenter, a man prominent in the community and in the 
State, president of the Ross County Medical society and of the Scioto 
Valley Medical association. During his term as editor the paper 
was printed by William Cooper Howells, father of the eminent 
writer, William Dean Howells. In 1835 the Gazette was the first 
to propose William Henry Harrison as a presidential candidate... The 
prestige of the paper attracted wide attention to his opinions and 
utterances, and Harrison was nominated. Although defeated by 
Van Buren he was, as history tells, again nominated, and, that time, 
elected. 

In 1835 Seneca W. Elv bought the Gazette and became editor, 
remaining in that position, with a few short lapses, until 1853. Ely 
was born in Bucks county, Pa., and learned the printer’s trade in 
Rochester, N. Y. He was one of the original subscribers to the old 
Marietta & Cincinnati, now the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern rail- 
way and was its secretary. From 1848 to 1852 he was receiver of 
public moneys at Chillicothe. During one of his brief absences from 
the paper he was treasurer of the first street railway in Cincinnati. 
He founded the Covington (Kvy.) Gazette and the Stillwater Valley 
Gazette, in Miami county. During the civil war he was treasurer 
of the great. Mississippi Vallev Sanitary Fair, at St. Lonis, which 
raised $675,000 for the soldiers. He became one of the editors of 
the old Cincinnati Gazette, and remained with it until he retired 
from active life in 1892. He was a delegate from this district to the 
last Whig national convention in Baltimore in 1852. For several 
‘terms he was president of the Chillicothe city council. Associated 
with Mr. Ely, for a time, was C. A. B. Coffroth, from Winchester, 
Va. 

In 1839 the first editorial convention in Ohio was held in Colum- 

bus, arising from the suggestion of Mr. Ely, in the Gazette. From 
1839 to 1852 the paper ran a private reading room for the benefit of 
its friends, free. From 1839 to December, 1840, the paper was 
edited by W. Carey Jones, of Chillicothe. He afterward was admit- 
ted to the bar, became secretary of the Congressional committee 
which had charge of the settlement of claims of United States citizens 
against Mexico, after the Mexican war, was an authority on old 
Spanish land laws, one of the counsel for General Fremont in the 
latter’s famous California land case, and finally settled in California, 
where he was a prominent citizen. In 1843 Mr. Ely, who had again 
become editor of the Gazette, sold it to Caleb Case Allen, who, in 
1845, admitted to partnership E. G. Squier, who, with Dr. Edwin 
H. Davis, of Chillicothe, afterward became author of “Monuments 
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of the Mississippi Valley,” one of the most famous of works on Amer- 
ican archaeology. From 1840 to 1847 the paper was published as 
a weekly and tri-weekly. In 1847 Mr. Ely again came back to the 
Gazette, with Mr. Allen, and, in that year, the Gazette was the orig- 
inal proponent of Gen. Zachary Taylor for the presidency. Ely & 
Allen built and operated the first telegraph line between here and 
Portsmouth, and the first telegraphic news printed in Chillicothe 
was in the Gazette, on December 30, 1847. From 1849 to 1853 
William Rufus Looker, of Chillicothe, was associated with Ely & 
Allen. In 1849 the Gazette, besides its weekly and tri-weekly edi- 
tions, began to be published as a daily, and continued so until 1857. 

In 1853 Ely, Allen & Looker sold out to Otway Curry, son of 
James Curry, one of the earliest settlers of Highland county. Mr. 
Curry was a lawyer, had been a member of the legislature, and was 
a man of considerable attainments, achieving quite widespread repu- 
tation as a poet. In 1854 he sold to James H. Baker and A. P. Mil- 
ler. Baker was an able man, prominent in State politics. He was 
secretary of state for Ohio under Governor Chase. In 1858 he 
removed to Minnesota, was elected secretary of state there, became 
colonel of the Tenth Minnesota infantry in the civil war, was pro- 
vost-marshal of Missouri during the war, served a short time as com- 
missioner of pensions under President Grant, afterward commis- 
sioner of railroads for Minnesota, and at last accounts, was living 
on his estates near Mankato, Minn. <A. P. Miller succeeded to the 
ownership of the Gazette when Mr. Baker removed in 1858. He 
remained until 1866. After leaving the Gazette he was with the 
Ohio State Journal; with D. R. Locke (‘Petroleum V. Nasby’’), on 
the Toledo Blade, and later, with the Tribune and the Mail and 
Express, of New York. 

From 1866 to 1868 Col. Thomas D. Fitch, now of Troy, O., was 
the owner and editor of the Gazette. Following him came J. R. S. 
Bond, and Bond & Son, 1868 to 1874; Raper & Wolfe, 1874 to 1886. 
During the time from 1882 to 1884 the city editor of the Gazette was 
Charles F. Lummis, now the well known writer and authority on the 
history of the Southwest and Mexico. R. G. Lewis owned the paper 
from 1886 to 1892, having various editors, among them, Gen. S. H. 
Hurst. On September 29, 1892, the Gazette passed into the hands 
of Messrs. J. C. Entrekin and M. Boggs. Mr. Huston Robins, after- 
ward probate judge of Ross county, had editorial management and 
the business management was in the hands of Mr. G. W. C. Perry. 
In 1893 the Gazette was taken by George H. Tyler, who combined 
the Chillicothe Leader with it. The Daily Gazette was started on 
November 28, 1892. On November 16, 1896, the Gazette passed 
into the hands of the Scioto Gazette Co., composed of the late M. 
Boggs, D. M. Massie, J. C. Entrekin, G. H. Smith, G. W. C. Perry 
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state, with Mr. Perry as business manager and Ed. S. Wenis city 
editor. Since the new management took hold the Gazette has con- 
tinuously grown more successful, both financially and as an influence 
in county and state. It owns and occupies its own building, has a 
well-equipped plant, some of the handsomest newspaper offices in 
Ohio, is a member of the Associated Press, the only member in Ross 
county, publishes an eight-page daily and a sixteen-page weekly, also 
publishes ‘“‘The Ohio Soldier,” has a wide-reaching influence, and has 
few, if any, equals as a live, wide-awake, up-to-date newspaper in 
any city the size of Chillicothe. In politics the Gazette is staunchly 
Republican ; it has always been an earnest and outspoken advocate 
of loyalty to the government, of expansion of our territory and of our 
commerce, and a worker for the best interests of the people of the 
city, county, state and nation. 

The first number of the Chillicothe Advertiser was issued on June 
11, 1831, a copy of which is now on file in the office. It was a four- 
page paper with six columns to the page, and was owned and edited 
by John Hough. In 1840 Dr. C. W. Pine was taken into partner- 
ship. From that time the paper had various editors and many ups 
and downs. Samuel W. Halsey succeeded Hough & Pine. Eshel- 
man & Ballmeyer came next, the latter firm conducting the paper 
through the stormy period just before and during the war between 
the states, after which Mr. Eshelman moved to Wooster, O., where 
he purchased the Wayne County Democrat. My. Ballmeyer had pre- 
ceded him to Dayton, where he was shot during the excitement of the 
Valandingham campaign. After the war the Advertiser passed into 
the hands of Hon. James Emmitt, then a candidate for Congress. 
Under Mr. Emmitt’s ownership it was first edited by Sam Pike and 
later by Capt. John Putnam, who came to Chillicothe upon retiring 
from the legislature, where he had represented Licking county. Mr. 
Putnam becaine owner of the paper and soon built it up until it 
enjoved more prosperity and wielded a greater influence than under 
any previous regime. In 1873 Mr. Putnam leased the Advertiser to 
become the private secretary of Gov. William Allen. In his absence 
the paper was first edited by S. L. Everet and later by Sam Kilvert 
and Arch Mayo. Mr. Putnam finally sold the paper to W. R. 
Brownlee, who was succeeded in 1877 by John Wiseman. Mr. Wise- 
man conducted the paper with average success until 1882, when the 
plant and good will were sold to Frank Harper and Geo. F. Hunter, 
both young men from eastern Ohio. During the ownership of Cap- 
tain Putnam the Advertiser had gone from bad to worse, and when 
Harper and Hunter took possession there were less than four hun- 
dred paying subscribers left on the books. From that day, however, 
the paper began to prosper once more and the old name of Chillicothe 
Advertiser again commanded respect. In 1895 Mr. Harper retired 
to take charge of the Mt. Vernon Banner, which had been left him 
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on the death of his father. Mr. Hunter, who had then been con- 
nected with the Advertiser longer than any other editor since its 
founding, continued the business alone, and in December, 1896, 
added a daily edition. This made three daily papers in the city and 
after a fierce competition of three years a proposition to consolidate, 
made on behalf of the News—Register Co., was accepted, and in Octo- 
ber, 1899, the Advertiser, daily and weekly, was consolidated with 
the Daily News, established in 1883, and the Weekly Register, estab- 
lished in 1879, then owned by C. C. Waddle, doing business as the 
News-Register Co. The two interests were consolidated and incor- 
porated in the name of the News—Advertiser company, of which 
George F. Hunter was president and C. C. Waddle secretary. In 
1900 Mr. Waddle’s interest was purchased by Mr. Hunter’s brother, 
W. W. Hunter, formerly of the Steubenville Gazette, a gentleman 
of considerable ability as an editor and historian. The consolidation 
proved to be a wise move, not only for the interests involved, but also 
for the city. The advertising patrons were enabled to reach double 
the number of people for the same cost, while the increased number 
of subscribers enabled the management to add every modern facility 
for getting out a first-class, up-to-date dailv, the peer of any other 
paper published in Ohio in cities the size of Chillicothe. 

Nothing like an extended notice of the various religious organiza- 
tions which have existed in the city of Chillicothe can be attempted 
in this volume. The little leaven planted in the wilderness so many 

'vears ago has grown to mammoth proportions, and no city of like size 
in the State of Ohio possesses greater evidence of spiritual growth, or 
more devout and conscientious leaders in the great cause of christian 
life. Several churches have been organized, from time to time, in 
which the zeal of their promoters exceeded the demand for their serv- 
ices, hence they had but an ephemeral existence. But of the per- 
sisting organizations which have grown to prominence and influence, 
there are many, and their present day status is the best evidence of 
their high standing and liberal support. 

The first church of the Presbyterian faith was organized by the 
early pioneers, and services were conducted in the cabins, or at any 
accessible point, until a church building was erected. The old First 
church was attended by the worshiping pioneers, regardless of their 
individual preferences as to creed; and it was not until 1797 that the 
Presbyterian church came to be recognized as such, and to maintain 
a separate organization. The first minister, and organizing pastor, 
was Rey. William Speer, 2 young man who left his home in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., and crossed the mountains on horseback, to enter upon 
a eareer of usefulness in the unbroken wilderness of the Northwest 
Territorv. The organization was effected in compliance with the 
wishes of a few devoted settlers of the early day, and on the 3d of 
October, 1797, the church was received into the presbytery of Tran- 
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sylvania as “New Hope Church,” a designation which it retained 
until 1811, when it became the First Presbyterian church of Chilli- 
cothe. Services were at first held in an unfinished log cabin, with 
no floor laid except the sleepers, and no means possessed by the wor- 
shiper to purchase the lumber necessary to finish the building. The 
sleepers were utilized for seats, a most appropriate use for church 
sleepers, even in modern times. As the congregation grew in numbers 
and interest, meetings were held in the old State house, and so con- 
tinued until about 1811, when the first church building was com- 
pleted on Second street, east of the present canal. A number of 
eloquent and zealous pastors occupied the pulpit-of this church dur- 
ing its early years after the expiration of Mr. Speer’s four years’ 
pastorate. In 1844 “The Old Rock” on West Main street was built, 
dedicated May 51, 1846, and served until 1893, when the building of 
the present handsome church was begun. Rev. J. L. Roemer is the 
present pastor. The Third Presbyterian church was organized as 
the “‘Associate Reformed church” in 1806. It was afterward known 
as the United Presbyterian, under the care of the Kentucky presby- 
tery, subordinate to the general synod of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian church. Some changes were subsequently made, which 
were due to the divided sentiments of church members, north and 
south, on the slavery question; but the final result was a transfer of 
relations to the presbytery of Chillicothe, old school, and the contin- 
uance, growth and prosperity of the organization, as the Third Pres- 
byterian church. The present pastor is Rev. Chauncey L. Hamlin. 

The Second Presbyterian church came into existence about 1837, 
as a necessity due to the growth and prosperity of the First church, 
and as a subdivision of that body. Rev. George Beecher, a brother 
of Henry Ward Beecher, of national renown, was called to the pastor- 
ate during the first vear after the organization. Mr. Beecher was 
a man of rare ability, and gave promise of a successful career, which 
was terminated in a tragedy which cost him his life. While proteet- 
ing some choice fruit from the incursions of birds, he accidentally 
shot himself in his own garden. With the harmonizing of differ- 
ences in creed between the First and Third Presbyterian churches, 
and the phenomenal growth of prosperity of both, there seemed to 
be no further need for the existence of the Second church; and, that 
body having become involved in debt, its property was sold to the old 
First church, and the congregation redistributed among the other 
churches. 

The history of early Methodism in Chillicothe dates from the first 
years of the city’s existence, and is centered around Walnut Street 
and Trinity Methodist Episcopal churches. In 1796-7, meetings of 
this sect were held among the settlers, in their private residences, or 
elsewhere, as circumstances permitted. The first public meeting 
place was in a log house on East Water street. In 1803-4 they were 
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holding meetings in a log house at the northwest corner of Second and 
Walnut, or occupying the State house, jointly, with other congrega- 
tions. ‘Among the first supporters of this church were Dr. Edward 
Tiffin, Judge Thomas Scott, Dr. McAdow, Hector Sanford, Dr. Will- 
iam McDowell, and Daniel Madeira. In the diary of Francis 
Asbury is found the following entry: “Sept. 24, 1803, at Chilli- 
cothe. Preached in the State House to about five hundred hearers; 
again in 1805 preached at Chillicothe; entertained again by Gover- 
nor Tiffin. Friday, September 4, 1807, came to Chillicothe and 
preached in our neat new house to a large congregation. On Mon- 
day we opened conference, sitting till Friday noon. In 1808 I was 
invited to spend the night under the hospitable roof of Gen. Thomas 
Worthington, within sight of which lies the precious dust of Mary 
Tiffin.” Other episcopal visits are noted in 1809 and 1814. The 
new church referred to by Bishop Asbury was built in 1807 on Sec- 
ond street, east of the alley between Walnut and Paint, north side, 
though not completed until 1810, during which three years the con- 
gregation occupied it. This building was burned in 1820, and 
another erected on the same site. The present church on Walnut 
street was erected in 1850, and was an imposing structure, for its 
time. Many historic names have been associated with this congrega- 
tion, and many distinguished divines have been connected with the 
organization. Rev. Austin M. Courtenay, D. D., is the present 
pastor. As an outgrowth of the zeal and popularity of Walnut Street 
church, three other. organizations of similar faith are now in existence 
in the city, viz. : African Methodist Episcopal, with Rev. J. P. Max- 
well, as pastor; German Methodist church, Rey. William Andre, pas- 
tor, and Trinity Methodist Episcopal church, under the pastorate of 
Rey. Albert H. Lathrop. This church has existed since the fall of 
1843. The first pastor was Rev. John Bartow. Trinity is one of 
the most popular and useful religious organizations of the city, and 
has counted among its pastors a number of the most inteliectual men 
in the conference. 

St. Paul’s Episcopal church was organized in 1817, Rev. Roger 
Searle being the first rector. The first meetings were held at the 
court house. Rev. Mr. Searle had pastoral charge of several other 
congregations at this time, among which was the church at Ports- 
mouth. The organization was effected at the house of Richard Doug 
las, at which meeting Levin Belt and Thomas James were made 
wardens; Richard Douglas, James Barnes and Edward King, vestry- 
men, and Henry Brush, William K. Bond, Edward King and R. 
Douglas, reading clerks. . Mr. Bond was also the first secretary of 
the vestry. <A church was erected in 1821, on the south side of Wal- 
nut, between Main and Fourth streets, and dedicated on the 12th of 
September of that vear, by Bishop Philander Chase. This was the 
first Episcopal church dedicated west of the Allegheny mountains. 
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Rev. Ezra B. Kellogg was installed as the first pastor, and entered 
upon his duties February 17, 1822. The church was incorporated 
February 3, 1831, about which time a new house of worship was 
rendered necessary by the growth and prosperity of the organization. 
The church on East Main street was erected in 1853-4, and conse- 
erated on the 5th of September, as St. Paul’s, thus retaining the 
old name. The old church building on Walnut street was sold to 
Bishop Purcell, and became the property of St. Mary’s Roman Cath- 
olic church. Under the auspices of St. Paul’s and by Rev. Edgar 
G. Murphy, St. Andrew’s chapel was founded in 1894, this then being 
the first church in the city east of the canal. ‘In 1897 the.colored 
citizens founded St. Mark’s mission of the Episcopal faith, selecting 
a room in the Clinton House on West Water street. The present 
rector of St. Paul’s is Rev. S. N. Watson, D. D., assisted by Rev. 
S. R. Duval who has special charge of St. Andrew’s and St. 
Mark’s missions. In the prosecution of the parish work, Miss Sarah 
Cook Broadwell is designated as the parish visitor or deaconess, 
whose mission it is to seek out and relieve the deserving poor, and 
render aid in sickness and distress. To the furtherance of this noble 
and self-sacrificing work, she is specially adapted, and willingly and 
gladly secludes herself from the world for the good of humanity. 

St. Marv’s Catholic church is the outgrowth of the missionary 
labors of pious and zealous priests, who entered the wilderness in the 
early days, ministering to the wants of the scattered flocks at remote 
points, and establishing missions even among the hostile Indians. 
No nobler record of self-sacrifice, devotion to principle, and zeal in 
the furtherance of a worthy cause can be found in the annals of his- 
tory than the patient endurance, courage and fortitude of the noble 
fathers of New France, who traversed the country in advance of the 
white settlements. No doubt the Scioto vallev received attention, 
probably about the time of the establishment of the first church in the 
West, on the banks of the Wabash. The early history of Catholicism 
in Chillicothe is somewhat obscure, at least as a matter of pypblic rec- 
ord. But no doubt the Catholics were equally as aggressive as their 
Protestant brethren in the dissemination of the doctrines of the 
mother church. In fact tradition places Chillicothe among the early 
missions of the church where missionary fathers met the people at 
their homes several times each year and ministered to their spiritual 
wants. In the early thirties, however, Mr. Martin Bowman, a devout 
adherent to the Catholic faith, fitted up a room in his tavern, and 
piously donated its use to the church. This was occupied until the 
purchase of the old Episcopal church in 1837; and on the 7th of June 
of that vear Rev. Henry D. Juncker came as the first regular pastor. 

The old church was remodeled, and dedicated as St. Marv’s church, 
and here was the nucleus of Catholicism in the city. With a rapidly 
growing membership the small church soon became insufficient for the 
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accommodating of the people, and St. Peter’s church was commenced 
in 1843, and completed and dedicated three years later. Rev. Otto 
ye Borges was installed as the regular pastor. Many of the com- 
municants being of the German nationality, their native language 
was installed as the prevailing tongue in religious worship. This 
continued until in recent years, for the accommodation of the younger 
members, the principal services are held in both English and Ger- 
man. The congregations of St. Mary’s church attended both meet- 
ing places, the English speaking members attending the old church 
on Walnut street and the Germans going to the new church at the 
corner of Water and Church streets. This is a very prosperous con- 
gregation, now in pastoral charge of Rev. F. H. Bene. St. Mary’s 
church continued prosperous under the watchful care of Rev. Carroll, 
S. J., and by 1849 it had again outgrown its quarters. In that year 
the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal church were authorized to 
sell the old building on Second street, and this became a temporary, 
home for St. Mary’s congregation. This edifice escaped, as by a mira- 
cle, the destructive fire of 1852, when buildings on both sides of it 
went up in ashes. It served as a religious home for the parishoners 
of St. Marv’s until the erection of their present edifice on South 
Paint street in 1867-8. The corner stone was laid on April 7, 1867, 
by Bishop J. B. Purcell, and this was an event in the history of the 
eity which will long be remembered. Thousands of people of every 
religious creed were in attendance. Father J. B. Murray, a man 
universally esteemed as a worthy citizen and devout christian gentle- 
man, was pastor of St. Mary’s from 1869 to 1883. His kindly dis- 
position, broad charity, social temperament and disposition to mix 
with the people, rendered him a universal favorite. Since 1889, Rey. 
Alfred D. Dexter has been pastor in charge of St. Mary’s. In con- 
nection with this church the Sisters of Charity, under the supervision 
of the pastor, conduct a parochial school for the religious and general 
training of the parish children. The Sisters of Notre Dame conduct 
a similar school at St. Peter’s 

Quinn Chapel is the oldest African-American church in the city. 
It was organized May 30, 1821, and has passed through the varied 
experiences of the pioneer churches, and is today a monument to the 
memory of its early founders. They have a neat church edifice on 
the north side of Main street where they have met for worship since 
1858. The present pastor is Rev. J. F. Maxwell. The First Bap- 
tist church is another evidence of the early piety and religious zeal 
of the African population. This church bears the distinction of 
being the first Baptist church organized by colored people, west of 
the Allegheny mountains. It was organized on the 13th of July, 
1824, and has maintained a healthy existence since. The society 
has a neat and commodious church, erected in 1870, and since beauti- 
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fied and improved, located on the north side of Fourth street. Rey. 
J. F. Walker is the present pastor. 

Tabernacle Baptist church was organized March 23, 1890. The 
first regular pastor was Rev. A. Bartley. The congregation has a 
neat church building on the northeast corner of Hickory and Main 
streets. Rev. W. S. Baynes has been pastor in charge for several 
years, and the success of the organization is largely due to his untiring 
efforts. 

The Christian Union church was organized in June, 1894, under 
the labors of Rev. J. W. Zachary, of Lexington, Ky. Rev. James 
Johnson was the first pastor, succeeded by Rev. Allen Wilson, and 
he, in turn, by Rev. C. M. Keene. Rey. R. J. Flora, the present 
pastor, conducts services each alternate Sabbath, at their church at 
the northeast corner of Arch and Park streets. 

The Church of Christ, in charge of Rey. Randolph Cook, is located 
on Bridge street, near Water, where regular services are conducted. 

Plymouth Congregational church was organized July 5, 1892, and 
succeeded to the control of the “Biggs Mission,” which was estab- 
lished and conducted, for a time, under the ministrations of the First 
Presbyterian church. This organization erected a church on the 
north side of Water street, near Sugar, which they now occupy. 
Rey. C. Brooks Voorhees is the present pastor. 

The First German Evangelical Protestant church was organized 
in 1836 by representatives of the faith from Germany and Bavaria. 
Rey. Dr. Rosenfieldt was the first pastor. . The church was incor- 
porated in 1846, and the same year began the erection of a new 
church building which they still oceupy on the north side of Main 
street, near Walnut. Rey. J. A. Toensmeier, the pastor at present 
in charge, conducts services in the German language in the forenoon, 
and in English in the evening, of each Sabbath. 

The German Evangelical Salem church was organized in this city, 
April 7,1877. The first pastor was Rev. A. F. F. Kohler. In 1881 
the society built a church at the corner of Fourth and Mulberry, 
where services are regularly held by the pastor, Rev. J. A. Reinicke. 

Calvary Evangelical Lutheran church is the youngest of the relig- 
ious organizations in the city, with the possible exception of a few 
missions, which are of a transitory nature. This church was organ- 
ized November 1, 1899, through the board of home missions of the 
general church. It came into existence through a popular demand 
for English speaking, as expressed by some of.the members of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church. Public services are held in the 
Foulke block, Rey. George H. Schnur being the missionary in charge 

The United Brethren in Christ have two church organizations in 
the city, the “First” church being located at the southwest corner of 
Second and Watt streets. Rey. D. E. Weaver is pastor in charge and 
conducts two services each Sunday. The German United Brethren 
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church, under the pastorate of Rev. Paul A. Miller, has one service 
each Sunday. This, the younger of the two churches, is located at the 
corner of High street and Allen avenue. 

There are five burial places within reach of the city, three of which 
are denominational or church grounds. These are St. Margaret’s, 
on the north side of Allen avenue, just beyond the city limits; St. 
Mary’s cemetery and St. Peter’s, practically the same, are located on 
the north side of Allen avenue, west of Vine street. These take the 
name of the churches, and are consecrated to the use of the institu- 
tions with which they are connected. All are carefully cared for by 
competent persons, and hare been in existence since the organization 
of the churches whose dead they receive. 

The public cemeteries of the city are Grand View and Green Lawn, 
the former located at the southeastern end of Walnut street, and, from 
its elevated position, commanding the finest landscape view of the 
valleys of the Scioto and Paint creek, while the beautiful city of Chil- 
licothe is spread out like a grand panorama to the northward. 

Previous to the establishment of Grand View cemetery, about 
1841, most of the churches had burial places connected with them, 
and there was once a public burying ground near the present site of 
the Baltimore & Ohio depot. But the development of the town in 
every direction deprived this place of the quiet and seclusion which 
one alwavs associates with a burial place for the dead; hence the pur- 
chase of this site, which has been enlarged and beautified as the years 
passed, until it is now an ideal spot. It contains the mortal remains 
of several of Ohio’s most distinguished citizens, whose final resting 
places are rendered conspicuous by the erection of worthy mon- 
uments. The private citizen and the soldier are equally honored 
by the reverence and sacrifice of surviving friends, to the end that 
this sacred spot is rendercd beautiful, in keeping with the sadly rev- 
erential purpose which made its existence a necessity. The site of 
Grand View cemetery has been briefly described in another chapter, 
hence a repetition is unnecessary. A board of directors for the man- 
agement of the business affairs of the cemetery is elected from the lot 
holders, and these select the general superintendent, sexton and his 
assistants. 

Green Lawn cemeterv is designated as the Scioto township burial 
ground, and is located southeast of Chillicothe, and in plain sight 
from Grand View. It is a well-kept ground, under the management 
of a competent and efficient board of directors. This ground was laid 
out since the establishment of Grand View, though interments had 
been made on the site, as a private burial place, previous to its being 
thrown open to the public. 

The business interests of Chillicothe are varied and extensive. 
The mercantile houses compare favorably in extent, variety, and 
quality of goods with any city of equal size in the State. The vol- 
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ume of business is very large when the close proximity of rival towns 
is considered ; but this is due to the fact that many of the small dealers 
in country towns purchase their supplies in whole or in part from 
Chillicothe merchants, and the further fact that country buyers pre- 
fer to select their purchases from an extensive stock in the city, rather 
than to patronize home dealers, with a limited showing of goods. 

The mercantile houses of Chillicothe are generally backed with 
unlimited resources in comparison to their demands, and the element 
of losses from bad accounts is reduced to the minimum, by.reason of 
the stable character of the buyers. Perhaps no city in the State, of 
equal size, has a smaller percentage of losses from bad debts. This 
is due, in part, to the fact that buyers are permanent residents, usu- 
ally owning their own homes, though the element of honesty and busi- 
ness integrity among them is the dominant feature. 

The early history of merchandising in Chillicothe is interesting, 
in that it covers the period of early settlement and development in 
every line of human endeavor, far beyond the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant of today. Few can fully realize the fact, except 
through the continual ‘‘promptings” of history and the press, that for 
many years following the first settlement, all goods displayed for sale 
were brought across the Allegheny mountains on pack horses. These 
semi-annual trips of merchants to the eastern markets were fraught 
with great labor and peril. No one knew the moment when lurking 
savages, secreted along the bridle path, might attack the caravan, 
and murder the adventurous men who had thus defied them. Bands 
of lawless white men were often the cause of serious trouble, as rob- 
bers and murderers. The telegraph and telephone were then un- 
known, and many instances are on record where loved ones at home 
never knew of the fate which befell husband or father, except that he 
never returned. As time passed, the flat boat and keel boat of ancient 
days supplemented a part of the labors of the horse, adding little 
advantage to the laborious process, except to deprive him of some of 
its perils. With the opening of the canal, merchants felt that they 
were already near the suburbs of New York, vet if they were obliged 
to procure their goods through that slow process in this day, they 
would think the distance greater than the ‘‘mountain” route. Some 
of the men who endured the perils and labors of the early merchants 
are mentioned in this article, but it is not possible to procure the 
names of all. 

One of the earliest merchants was Thomas James, who brought the 
first keel-boat-load of bar iron to Chillicothe, and afterward opened 
an iron furnace on Rocky Fork, as told elsewhere. John MeLand- 
burg and John Carlisle were among the first general merchants. In 
1802 John Carlisle advertised that he kept superfine and coarse 
cloths, cassimeres, blankets, camels-hair shawls, India lute-string, 
books and stationery, queens-ware, cutlery, coffee, tea, sugar, liquors 
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and mill saws, a sufficiently varied assortment. John McCoy, at the 
same time, briefly announced that he had “just received an extensive 
assortment of new goods, which he intends to sell low,’’ while John 
Sherer stated that he had “a full quantity of the best Monongahela 
whiskey and a few barrels of flour.” The better class of residents 
demanded something more than linsey-woolsey and home-spun, so 
John McLandburg advertised ‘American calico, cut velvets, merino 
wools, cashmere scarves, silk velvet bonnets, ostrich plumes and silk 
plush.” In 1801 there were two butchers in town and five doctors, 
three of whom were Drs. Scott, Crane and Buell. Adam Haller, 
baker, came to town in 1801. It was his wife who presented the town 
with the land on which the present city hall is located. George 
Renick had a general store from 1802 to 1807, and what was probably 
the first ‘‘corner” in the commercial history of Chillicothe was engi- 
neered by his wife, who, hearing of an approaching boatload of pow- 
der, when there was none in town, met the boat, bought the load and 
“cornered the market.” In 1802 Alexander Hawthorn made nails, 
at the rate of twelve pence a pound for eight penny nails. In 1802 
Thomas Sherrer sold wines, liquors, candles, cider, dried peaches and 
apples, and Samuel McPherrin made wool and fur hats. By 1803 
Dr. Edmiston advertised drugs for sale and John Smith repaired 
watches. 

By 1810 the list had grown to respectable dimensions, and the 
following are the ones who then followed commercial pursuits: Gen- 
eral stores: W.R. Southward, John McDougal, Samuel Taggart, 
Barr & Keys, Ephraim Doolittle, James Ferguson, John McCoy, 
John Waddle, James McClintick, Thomas James, Marcus Highland, 
Samuel, Joseph and George Brown, David Kinkead, Isaac Evans, 
Nathaniel Grege, William and James Irwin, John Carlisle, John 
MeLandburg, Amaziah Davisson (who married a daughter of Sena- 
tor Joseph Kerr). Others are William Robinson and Peter Spurk, 
silversmiths; J. L. Tabb, James Robinson, cabinet-makers; J. 
Beard, Scott, John Hunter, tailors; Peter Day, blacksmith, who 
received $6.50 for “making handeuffs and putting them on John 
Cummins and William Friend;” John Martin, T. Cogan, 8. 
McClure, Adam Haller, bakers; Joseph Miller, Isaac Cook, -nail- 
makers; John Sands, Samuel McPherrin, hatters; James Foster, 
bookbinder; Samuel Ewing, saddler: J. Miller, Sam McCormick, 
Diabler, shoemakers; Amasa Delano, drugs; Nathaniel Reeves, Tur- 
ner, tanners. In 1820 there were two breweries in town, owned by 
J. W. Collett and B. Donahoo. Oliver & Buchanan “kept store” in 
1803 and in 1802 J. Gibbons advertised as a “taylor.” 

It is impossible to give a full list of the various mercantile enter- 
prises which have flourished in Chillicothe; and the following list 
contains only a part of the more prominent firms: 


Drv Goods: Reeves & Burbridge, Thomas Gregg, Barr & Camp- 
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bell, Isaac Evans, T. & S. Swearingen, J. & S. Culbertson, Capt. Will- 
iam Carson, James McClintick, jr., J. H. Bennett, William H. 
Douglas, William Ross, J. & H. McLandburg, William Miller, Rob- 
ert Stewart, Joseph Stewart, James P. Campbell, Wm. Y. Strong, 
H. S. Burnam, James Rowe & Co. ; Wilcox, Jennings & Reed, whole- 
sale, succeeded by William H. Daly and Douglas and Shull; Smart & 
McFarland, Adams & Kercheval, James Douglas, Hutsenpillar & Co., 
Thomas Woodrow, jr., C. J. Miller, Wm. Carson, jr., A. & H. N. Car- 
lisle, Wayland & Vanmeter, Clough & Hopewell, Irvin Barton, 
Lemle & Wolf, McNeil & Mytinger. ‘ eer 

Porkpackers: John & George Wood, M. Bartlett, Wm. Taylor & 
Co., Cox & Eckert. : 

Wholesale Grocers: Orr & Atwood, Fullerton & Renick, D. Wes- 
son, P. H. Dieter, William Poland, D. Smart & Co., M. Boggs. 
Retail: Peter Huffman, J. C. Mareh, A. & S. Ives, Isaac Cory. 

Drugs: Amasa Delano, Ira Delano, Amasa D. Sproat, R. H. 
Lansing, J. M. VanMeter, J. A. Nipgen, Walter H. Howson, Alston 
& Davis. 

Books and Stationery: Cummins & Foster, Joseph Jones, Hiram 
Yeo, Clement Pine, Miesse & Chapman, Gould & Silvus. 

Tinware, Stoves, &.: William Jack, William Welch & Co., Henry 
Howson. 

Miscellaneons: D. Adams & Co., of the “Clinton Mills,” after- 
ward Marfield & Luckett; Wiliam McKell, queensware; Swift & 
McGinnis, hats: Gardner & Schutte, N. Purdum, hardware; E. P. 
Pratt, John J. Bangs, C. F. Dufen, F. H. Hopkins, jewelers; Will- 
iam H. Skerrett, boots end shoes; Denning and Campbell, hardware; 
Miller, Patterson & Co., wholesale shoes; Henry Sulzbacher, D. 
Klein, Epstine & Hecht, clothiers; Ewing and Pearson, John Pere- 
grine, harness; S. C. Swift & Co., wholesale notions; Armstrong & 
Story, tanners: William H. Reed & Co., lumber. 

The present business of the city is transacted by five banks, nine 
dry goods houses, ten drug steres, four wholesale groceries and fifty- 
three retail establishments. Some of these also handle meats, flour 
and feed and fuel. There is one wholesale hardware store, and six 
engaged in the retail trade. For the accommodation of the traveling 
public, there are eleven hotels, six boarding-houses and eight res- 
taurants. There are fifty-one saloons. 

The boot and shoe industry is an important factor in the business 
of the city, there being two manufacturing plants, two firms engaged 
in the wholesale trade, and nine retail stores. Connected with these, 
or operating independently in manufacturing and repairing, are 
seventeen shoe-makers. Three firms are engaged in the manufacture 
of brooms. In lumber and building material, including four plan- 
ing-mills, seven business plants cater to the wants of the public. Six 
' plumbers present their bills at regular intervals. Of photographers 
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there are four, and one dealer in pictures and frames. There is one 
pawnbroker, one piano and organ house; one pottery; one spoke 
manufactory; one transfer; one wholesale liquor dealer; two tele- 
phone companies : ; two dealers in sporting goods; three ‘veterinary 
surgeons; four dealers in stoves and ranges ; three tinshops ; eight 
teamsters; three sewing machine agencies (located); two sign 
painters; two dealers in second-hand goods ; four real estate offices ; 
five book and job printing establishments, exclusive of newspaper pub- 
lisher; one organ manufacturer; seven house painters; one osteop- 
athic doctor; five dealers in notions; two machine shops; one dealer 
in mantels and grates; four firms engaged in marble and granite and 
monumental work; six regular meat markets; four men’s furnishing 
establishments and seventeen merchant tailors. Four laundries sup- 
ply the needs in their department, while six jewelers attend to the: 
work of adornment. Cast-off articles are gathered in by two junk 
dealers, and two justices of the peace adjust the differences. One 
lounge manufactory is seconded in its efforts to enhance the public 
comfort, by eight coal dealers, and two gas companies. There are 
two grain companies, ten gardeners, and eight furniture dealers, 
including two manufactories. There are thirteen blacksmiths, and 
two exclusive shoeing shops. The manufacture of wagons is carried 
on extensively by one firm, and to a limited extent by another. There 
are three dealers in agricultural implements, besides others who com- 
bine that with other lines of business. There are two book and sta- 
tionery establishments. Nineteen barber shops, representing about 
fifty workmen, attend strictly to their business of scraping acquaint- 
ances. The city has but one architect who is a permanent resident. 
Bicycles are sold by three firms as exclusive dealers, while many 
others handle supplies and attend to repairing. There are two 
breweries in the city, boti of which have existed for many years. 
There is a building and loan association, and a business college; also 
an extensive brick manufacturing plant in the suburbs. 

Four firms give attentiou to the manufacture and sale of carriages. 
Four firms of undertakers are found in the city; there is one whole- 
sale confectionery establishment and eleven retail dealers. Of con- 
tractors, in the various lines of mechanical work, there are nineteen. 
There is one cooper and one desk manufacturer. 

The social spirit of Chillicothe is revealed in the following list of 
secret and benevolent societies: Masonic: Scioto Lodge No. 6, F. & 
A. M.; Chillicothe Chapter No. 4, R. A. M.; Chillicothe Command- 
ery No. 8, Knights Templar; Tonic Lodge No. 6, F. & A. M. (col- 
ored) ; St. Elizabeth Chapter O. E. S. (colored) ; Lansing Chapter 
No. 11, R. A. M. (colored); Persian Commandery No. 11, K. T. 
(colored). Independent Order of Odd Fellows: Chillicothe Lodge 
No. 24; Tecumseh Lodge No. 80, Valley Encampment No. 21 and 
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Daughter of Rebecca organization, auxiliary to these. The colored 
people also have a Lodge of Odd Fellows. Lodge No. 52, B. P. 
O. E. is of comparatively recent organization. The Grand Army of 
the Republic have two organizations, viz.: A. L. Brown Post No. 162, 
and W. L. Wright Post No. 588. Auxiliary to these are Woman’s 
Relief Corps No. 83, and W. L. Wright Relief Corps No. 204. The 
Sons of Veterans have an organization known as A. L. Brown Camp 
No. 7. There are Lodges of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, 
Knights of St. George, Improved Order of Red Men and Degree of 
Pocahontas, Woman’s Auxiliary Red Men, Knights of the Ancient 
Essenic Order, Knights and Ladies of Honor, Knights of Pythias 
(Soreno Lodge No. 28), Loyal Legion of Labor, Mechanics and 
Laborers Beneficial Association, Modern Woodmen of America 
(Camp No. 4111), Independent Order of Foresters, Protected Home 
Circle No. 148, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, Order of 
Railway Conductors, Royal Arcanum. Of the purely social religious 
or political organizations may be mentioned the Buckeye Club, 
Columbus Club, Century Club, East End Pastime Club, The 
Girls’ Friendly connected with St. Paul’s church; St. Catherine’s 
Guild, and Woman’s Auxiliary connected with St. Paul’s, St. Igna- 
tius Benevolent Society in connection with St. Peter’s School, and 
the Sunset Club. It would be interesting to trace the history of 
these various organizations, particularly the more important ones, 
but lack of space forbids the attempt. 

Three musical societies exist for public entertainment and the local 
advancement of their art. These are designated as the Euterpean 
Club, the Eintracht Singing Society and St. Peter’s Singing Society, 
the latter in connection with the church and school which it repre- 
sents. The two first named are prominent features in society, and 
sources of much pleasure and entertainment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


HIS was one of the original townships of Ross county, and 
prior to the organization of Pickaway county included all 
the Indian towns on Scippo and Congo creeks. The town- 
ship had a nominal existence under the territorial govern- 

ment, but its boundaries were not clearly defined. In April, 1803, 
the new State legislature passed an act authorizing the associate 
judges of the different counties to meet on the second Tuesday of 
May (10th), 1803, and establish the boundaries of the townships in 
their respective counties. Under authority of this law, Reuben 
Abrams, William Patton, and Felix Renick, associate justices of 
Ross county, established the first definite boundaries of Green town- 
ship; but these have since been materially changed, and the terri- 
tory reduced in extent, by the organization of other townships. The 
original boundaries were as follows: ‘Beginning on the Scioto, at 
the southwest corner of Pickaway township; thence east with the 
southern boundary of Pickaway township and Fairfield county, to 
the eastern boundary of Ross county; thence ’south with the same 
to the southeast corner of section number twelve, in township num- 
ber ten, of range number eighteen; thence west to the northeast cor- 
ner of sectign number fourteen, in township number eight, of range 
twenty-one; thence south two miles, to the southeast corner of sec- 
tion number twenty-three, in the township last mentioned; thence 
west to the Scioto river; thence with the same, to the beginning.” 
The judges ordered an election to be held at the house of John 
Crouse on the 21st of June, 1803, for the election of three justices 
of the peace who should each serve for three vears. The earliest 
records procurable show the election of John Ramsey, as justice, 
on April 11, 1809; Isaac Claypool, April 15, 1810, and George Ram- 
sey on April 6, 1812. On June 25, 1805, a two mile strip across the 
northern boundary of Green township was set into Pickaway town- 
ship. The establishment of Colerain township in 1804, narrowed 
the limits in that direction, and a little later Springfield township was 
established on the south, thus fixing the boundaries as at present. 
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The surface of the township is gently undulating in the northern 
and central parts and somewhat broken and hilly in the southeastern 
section. ‘The soil is very fertile black loam in the level districts on 
the bottoms and streams, and a rich clay soil with gravel subsoil on 
the hillsides and elevated portions. There is comparatively little 
waste land in the township, and the condition of the farms, buildings 
and surroundings are indicative of thrift and prosperity. The streams 
which drain the township are the Kinnickinnick and its tributaries, 
with numerous hillside runs which empty into them, and Blackwater 
creek in the northwestern part of the township. , The Scioto forms 
the western boundary. : 

Green township was mainly covered with heavy timber, though 
there was, originally, considerable marshy land upon which there 
was only shrubs and brush. But the wet lands have been recovered 
by ditching and under-tiling, until they are very valuable and highly 
productive. It is said that this boggy land originally seemed like 
earth floating on water, and that in the early days, a pole could be 
forced into it to the depth of twenty feet. 

The principal varieties of timber were black walnut, sugar maple, 
black locust, chestnut, elm, ash, oak, beech, hickory, and honey-locust. 
Some of the choicest timber was used for buildings, making rails, 
and sawing into lumber, but much of it which would now be very 
valuable was burned in clearing the land. 

Among the first to establish a home in the original bounds of Green 
township were the Boggs family. Major John Boggs, the first, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1758, married Jane Irwin and lived on the 
frontier, near Wheeling, W. Va.; came to Ohio and located in Green 
township. He died in 1828. THis son, Major John Boggs, the sec- 
ond, was born near Wheeling, in 1775; came to Ohio with his 
father, married Sarah MeMechan in 1800, and reared eight children. 
His wife died in 1855, and he followed her in 1862. One of his 
brothers was captured by Indians; another was killed by them near 
Cambridge, O. The senior John Boggs in 1788, according to 
his monument, or in 1798 according to the ‘Pioneer Record,” 
erected his cabin near the historic elm tree where Lord Dun- 
more treated with the Indians in 1774, and on the identical spot 
where the Boggs monument now stands, having selected his lands 
at the foot of the Pickaway plains. John Boggs, Jr., among the first 
to volunteer his services in the war of 1812, enlisted as a private in 
Col. James Denny’s regiment, on the 20th of April of that year. 
Though a major of militia for some vears previous to this, he ignored 
military title, but subsequently won promotion through valiant serv- 
ice. Duncan McArthur, a major-general of militia, also asserted 
his determination to enlist and carry a firelock in the ranks, if there 
was no other place for him. But he subsequently became lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment. Major Boggs was in Hull’s surrender, and 
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returned home from Detroit. He was an active and useful man in 
the community, whose energy and good judgment did much towards 
establishing commercial intercourse with the outside world. As 
early as 1803, he demonstrated the possibility of conveying the sur- 
plus products of the Scioto valley to the cities of the south, by taking 
a flat-boat loaded with flour to New Orleans. His farm, which is 
located wholly within what is now Pickaway county, was entered in 
1796, and around it centers much of the early Indian history. The 
aboriginal towns of Squaw Town, Cornstalk Town and Black Mount 
were located on it, as well as the famous Logan Elm. The territory 
is dotted with many Indian mounds, or relics of the Mound Builders. 
On the death of Major Boggs, his farm descended to his son John, who 
took special interest in the preservation of these old relics; and, for 
the protection of the old elm, erected a circular fence around it, 
which also incloses the Boggs monument, which was erected there at 
the expense of the Boggs family. A bronze plate, typifying a his- 
torical event which occurred on the farm, was wholly the work of 
John’s benevolence and reverential interest. This is a landscape scene, 
in bas relief, illustrative of the cunning trick of the Indians, in which 
they threw down the rail fence surrounding the Boggs wheatfield, evi- 
dently hoping to kill or capture some of the members of the family 
when they came out in the morning to drive the stock out of the field. 
William Boggs was delegated to perform this duty, no one having 
-any suspicion that it was an Indian trick. The plate shows him 
running across the field to escape from the Indians, his father stand- 
ing at the house was his gun leveled at the red-skins, who are in pur- 
suit of William. (He was captured and a prisoner for some time.) 
It is stated that this plate cost $2,800. It is inserted in the Boggs 
monument, the dimensions being two feet six inches by fourteen 
inches. Numerous families in Ross county, as well as elsewhere 
throughout the State, trace their genealogy to Maj. John Boggs. 
His descendants are prominent and highly cultured people, who have 
long been identified with the social, political and business affairs of 
the county. 

William McCoy came from Pennsylvania to Green township about 
1795. Soon after his arrival, he built the first mill, which was 
located on Kinnickinnick creek, in section ten. This he sold to 
John Crouse, who established a large and lucrative business in mill- 
ing. On disposing of his mill, Mr. McCoy moved to the site of the 
old Mount Pleasant church, a mile west of Kingston, where he 
improved a farm, and assisted in organizing the first church in the 
township. He died on this farm in 1823. Of his family of eight 
children, all have died or have removed from the township, and the 
old McCoy homestead has passed into other hands. 

John Entrekin came from Adams county, Pa., in April, 1797. 
He was a progressive and active business man, who accumulated con- 
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siderable property in buying and selling land, in transferring the 
products of the mills and farms to the markets, and in returning 
goods for the merchants. He married, in 1801, Nancy Crouse, who 
inherited a section of land from her father, this being the south half 
of sections seven and ten. Thev settled on the latter section, and 
established a home. During the war of 1812, Mr. Entrekin held the 
position of wagon-master, and was employed in conveying army sup- 
plies from Chillicothe to Lower Sandusky. He attained the rank ° 
of colonel of militia, and was active and prominent in politics, serv- 
ing as representative in the legislature, and associate judge in the 
court of common pleas. Colonel Entrekin died at the age of sixty- 
four on May 10, 1842, as the result of a surgical operation performed 
at Cincinnati. He left a family of four sons and five daughters to 
perpetuate the memory of a most worthy and influential pioneer of 
Ross county. 

John Crouse was a native of Frederick county, Md., and settled 
in Green township in 1798, purchasing the small flouring-mill built 
by William MeCoy, as previously intimated. He was prosperous 
as a miller and, with the addition of a distillery, increased his busi- 
ness very materially. The product of the latter was sold at a very 
large profit during the war of 1812. A bushel of corn, costing from 
six to ten cents, would make four gallons of whiskey, which readily 
sold at one dollar per gallon. Mr. Crouse married Miss Umstead, 
in his native state, and they became the parents of four sons and four 
daughters, the survivors of whom reside, mostly, in Ross county. 
He died at Kingston, September 5, 1847, at the age of eighty-eight. 
His youngest child, Eliza, married William Ferguson. Another 
daughter married Col. John Entrekin, while others were wedded to 
other prominent citizens of the county. John, Jr., succeeded to his 
father’s business, and retained the old homestead, wpon which he died 
in August, 1856. But see sketch of Crouse family. 

The Reedy family were early settlers of the township, locating on 
the east branch of Kinnickinnick creek, where they entered land, and 
spent the balance of their lives. The names of Abraham, Michael, 
Conrad, John, Margaret and Sally, are recollected, though there were 
others. Some of their descendants still live in the county. 

John Goodman and wife, with a family of six children, came from 
Berks county, and settled in Green township, in 1799. Three chil: 
dren were born at the new home. Thev entered a quarter section on 
the banks of the Scioto, in section five. The father built a sawmill 
on Blackwater creek, which he operated for a number of years. All 
the children are dead, but some of their descendants still reside in 
the township. 

Samuel Whitsel removed from Morris Grove, Va., to Green town- 
ship about 1800. Two or three vears later, he married Ruth Crouse, 
being employed at the mill and distillery of his father-in-law, John 
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Crouse, up to the time of his marriage, but subsequently engaged in 
farming. He owned over four hundred acres of land about midway, 
between the Scioto and Kingston, upon which he ended his days. 
Mr. Whitsel served a short term of enlistment under Col. John 
Entrekin, during the war of 1812. 

The Frederick family was also prominent in the early history of 
the township. The parents were middle aged people when they 
brought a family of four sons and two daughters from Pennsylvania, 
and settled in Green township, in 1799. The sons were named 
Peter, Daniel, Henry and Solomon. The father entered a section 
of land on the Kinnickinnick, about three miles east of the present 
railroad station bearing that name. This farm comprised much rich 
bottom land, while the upland was covered with fine walnut and hick- 
ory timber. On the death of the parents, the land was divided among 
the children, and some of them spent their lives upon the old farm. 
Solomon was a musician in the war of 1812, and never returned from 
the army. Peter was a lieutenant in the same organization, and was 
taken prisoner at the surrender of General Hull. He was after- 
wards exchanged, and returned to his farm, and later removed to 
Kingston, where he died in 1853. Henry was captain of the com- 
pany in which Peter was lieutenant. Their service was mostly in 
the fortifications at Detroit, where they were made prisoners, Henry 
being severely wounded at the time. He recovered, returned to the 
farm, and in his old age, removed to Illinois, where he died. 

James May came from Fredericksburg, Va., about 1798, bringing 
his family, consisting of wife and six children. He was a gunsmith 
by trade, and followed this vocation in his native state, manufacturing 
guns and other arms for the patriot army during the Revolution. 
He continued this business in Chillicothe until about 1822, when he 
located on a farm near Kingston, and died there in 1836, his wife 
having died in Chillicothe in 1816. His sons were John, James and 
Henry. The last named was a soldier in the war of 1812, being a 
member of Captain Brush’s company from Chillicothe. Henry May 
married in Chillicothe, and for a number of years kept a tavern on 
the old stage road a mile and a half north of the city. About 1822, 
he bought a farm just over the line in Pickaway county, and lived 
for some years in Kingston, where some of his descendants still live. 
In the last named place he was associated in the tannery business 
with John Larkins. 

The Bitzer family is another of those prominently identified with 
the history of Green township. William, John, Conrad and Jacob, 
with several sisters, located in the township soon after 1800, and 
established homes southeast of Kingston. They married there, and 
raised families, and some of their descendants still live in the town- 
ship. Jacob Bitzer served as a soldier through the war of 1812. 
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He married Barbara Metzger, by whom he had a family of seven 
children. Their old home was located in section twenty-four. 

Abraham Miller settled on section twenty+six, in Green township, 
in 1803. He came to Ross county with a colony of twelve, and located 
near Chillicothe station, in 1800. There he raised a crop of grain; 
then returned in the fall of that year to his old Kentucky home, and 
brought his family and goods on pack-horses. His children were 
Jesse, William, John, James, Abraham, Elizabeth, Annie and Sarah. 
Two of these diel during the family residence at Chillicothe station, 
and the others lived to years of maturity, inheriting the, parental 
farm in Green township. Numerous descendants of this family 
reside in Ross county at the present time. Abraham Miller, Sr., 
was an early justice of the peace in Green township, and prominently 
identified with social and political affairs. 

The Hayes family settled in the northeast corner of section thirty- 
four, previous to 1800. The father of this family, whose christian 
name is not recalled, lived but a few vears after coming to the town- 
ship, and his land was divided among his three sons, James, Andrew 
and John. The last named was a colonel in the war of 1812, and 
died in Kingston, September 4, 1834. James and Andrew erected a 
distillery on the farm, and engaged in the liquor trade for several 
years. They finally gave their attention to transporting flour, pork, 
and other products, to the southern markets, and transferred their 
home to the South. 

Hugh Little settled in Green township between 1800 and 1802, 
purchasing eighty acres in section twenty-eight. In 1817, he sold 
this, and bought a larger farm in the southeast corner of the same 
section, and there ended his days. He was a native of Maryland, 
but emigrated from Peunsvlvania to Ohio. Mr. Little died in 1825, 
leaving four children, two of whom remained in Green township, 
viz.: Mrs. John Haynes and James Little, the latter succeeding to the 
ownership of the old homestead. 

John Beattie, a native of Ireland, settled in section eight about 
the same time the Littles came. He died there in 1825, after a quar- 
ter of a century of hard work in redeeming the land from its virgin 
state. Having no children, his farm passed into other hands. 
Christopher Leby was a very early settler in the southwestern cor- 
ner of the township. He cleared and improved a farm, which, on 
his death, passed into the hands of his descendants, some of whom 
still own it. This is also true of the Robert Warren farm located 
near that of Leby. 

James Downs and his four brothers, John, William, David and 
Thomas, and two sisters, Rebecca and Susanna, came to Ross county 
soon after 1800. James lived for a time on MecClain’s Hill. near 
Chillicothe. While there, he married Annie Snodgrass, and soon 
thereafter bought a farm in the southern part of Green township, on 
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the old Chillicothe road. The land was purchased of Gov. Thomas 
Worthington, who had permitted squatters to settle on it, and they 
had made some small improvements. The brothers and sisters 
married and located, mostly, in Springfield township, where they 
have become a numerous tetas well and favorably known througb- 
out the county. 

Samuel Little, the eter family, Thomas Wheeler, and the 
Pyle family were all early settlers, Little coming in 1800. They 
settled on section thirty-five, where some of them ended their days, 
and transmitted their property to their descendants. George Siden- 
bender established a home in the southeast corner of section thirty- 
three, and spent the remainder of his life there. ‘‘Very early” is the 
nearest date as to his coming. John and Henry Arno located in the 
township about 1810, but sold out and removed to other parts. Sam- 
uel Arrowsmith was an early settler, remaining until 1840, when he 
sold out and went west. John Ritter was another early settler who 
died on his farm at a ripe old age. His son Richard succeeded to 
the farm, and also died there. 

John Markel located on fractional section one, which lies adjacent 
to the Scioto river, about 1800. He owned most of the section, upon 
which he erected a double log cabin, an improvement largely in 
advance of his surroundings, and which occasioned no little comment 
among’ those who occupied but a single room. As prosperity smiled 
upon him, this cabin was superseded by a more pretentious residence, 
and one “wing” of the double cabin did duty as a school house in 
later vears. 

Isaac Brink established a home in the township about 1800, and 
remained there during the balance of his life. His grandson, 
John Q. Brink, disposed of the old farm in 1868, and removed to 
Missouri. George May emigrated from Pennsylvania to Green 
township in 1801. He purchased four hundred acres of land in sec- 
tions twenty-one and twenty-two, on the Adelphi pike. His children, 
on attaining vears of maturity, married and removed from the 
locality. 

Thomas Wright was another early settler of Green township. He 
was born in the north of Ireland, and emigrated to Pennsylvania in 
1801, locating near the now historic town of Gettysburg. In 1808, 
in company with his bride, whom he married in Gettysburg, and 
whose maiden name was Elizabeth Hall, he came on horseback to 
Ross county, and lived, for a time, near Crouse’s Mills. Mr. Wright 
owned several small farms in the township at different times, but 
finally bought three hundred acres in the west half of section four, 
where he died June 17, 1851. He was a weaver of linen, and as such 
his presence in the community in the early days was greatly appre- 
ciated. He was also a great reader and student, a “characteristic 
which he transmitted to some of his children, notably his daughter 
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Jane, who had a wonderful memory, and even in old age could recite 
with accuracy and great pleasure poems which she had committed 
in youth. 

Abraham Jones was a native of Hampshire county, Va., and 
settled in Green township in 1802. On arrival, he entered section 
five, which was then occupied by a squatter who had made a small 
improvement, and built a cabin. Mr. Jones improved five hundred 
acres of this original farm, and lived upon it until his death. 

James Ritchie came from Pennsylvania in 1805, and bought sec- 
tion four, upon which he located, and lived for many years, and died 
in Kingston. His brothers, George, William and Matthew, came at 
the same time with James, and all located in Green township. Will- 
iam kept a tavern two miles south of Kingston, and George was in 
the same business on the old Chillicothe road, some three miles from 
Kingston. Some of the brothers became quite wealthy, and owned 
extensive estates. 

Major Lingrell came in 1805, and located two and a half miles 
west of Kingston, near the south line of Pickaway county. He 
afterwards moved to Marion county, where he died. His son, 
Thomas, a voung man in 1805, served fifteen months in the war of 
1812, participating in the battles of Fort Erie and Black Rock, near 
Buffalo. During his lifetime, Thomas made six trips froin the upper 
Scioto to New Orleans, conveying flour, pork, and grains to the south- 
ern market on flat-boats. He married in 1834, and settled in Green 
township, where he lived for many vears. For more than thirty years, 
he lived in the village of Kingston, and during his productive life, 
followed brick-making and building. He lived to advanced old age. 

Matthew Ferguson, a Pennsylvania soldier of the Revolution, 
bought land in Paxton township in 1802, and came with his wife, 
Ann Chesnut, and eight children, and settled in Green township, 
near Kingston, in 1806. The family is one of the most prominent 
among the pioneers of Ross county. 

Harmon DeHaven, who located in Green township in 1805, was 
one of the most useful of the early settlers, being the first cabinet 
maker to follow the calling in the township. He was a very ingenius 
mechanic, and just before his death, had perfected a model fanning 
mill. But Mr. DeHaven died in 1820, leaving a wife and six 
children. The eldest of these, twin daughters, were but sixteen vears 
old. The eldest sons, Charles and Jacob, then mere lads, assumed 
control of the farm, and successfully operated it until 1840, when 
they sold out. Jacob removed to Illinois, and Charles located in 
Kingston. He married Jane Black. The mother died in 1863, at 
the age of eighty-one. Accompanying the DeHavens in the same 
wagon, was the family of Daniel Walters, consisting of six persons, 
bringing their all from the far-away Pennsylvania home. Mr. 
Walters was a shoemaker, another useful accessory to the pioneer set- 
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tlement. He established a home on one hundred acres of land adjoin- 
ing the Harmons, and there worked on the bench, while others of the 
fanals improved and tilled the farm. He sold out and removed his 
family to the north part of the State. Jacob Steely was a pioneer 
Dunkard preacher, coming in 1807. He owned a farm in the town- 
ship, which he sold, and moved to other parts. Jacob Kessler was a 
resident of the township in 1807, owning a farm near Kingston, which 
he afterwards sold, and removed to another locality. 

Daniel Baum was a resident of the township in 1807; and John 
and Joseph Stroup came into the township the same year. Joseph 
was a bricklayer, and the first one of that trade to locate in the town- 
ship. Ezekiel Bunn and family came as early as 1806, and located 
a home in the tow nship, but all have gone. Samuel Wallace located 
in Green township in 1818, but he beeame a resident of the county in 
1807, locating first at Chillicothe, where he married Sarah Ostran- 
der. He, in company with John Wilson, owned and operated a tan- 
yard in Green township for several vears. 

Frederick Pontius and family came from Buffalo valley, Pa., and 
settled on section eleven about 1806. There he ended his days. He 
had twelve children, most of whom married, raised families and died 
in Green township. Many descendants of this pioneer still reside in 
the township and nearby territory. Andrew Pontius was another 
early comer, who settled on Paint creek, about 1805, and later moved 
into Green township where he died. His descendants have all 
removed from the township. 

Isaac Green and wife came from Pennsylvania in 1808, and after 
several vears spent as a tenant of Governor W orthington, he pur- 
chased one hundred and sixty acres in section five, on ine Seioto, and 
there made a home where he ended his days. A family of eight ‘chil- 
dren was born to him after locating in the township, some of whom 
remained here during life, and others removed to distant states. 

Michael Senff located first in Pickaway county, removing from 
there to Chillicothe, where he worked at blacksmithing for several 
vears. He then settled in Green township, where he passed the 
remainder of his life, dving in 1845. The family came from Penn- 
sylvania in 1808, and has been prominently identified with the county 
since. Of fourteen children born to Michael Senff, ten lived to years 
of maturity, and six reached an advanced old age. Numerous 
de:cendants of this worthy pioneer still reside in Green and Spring- 
field townships. Jobn Holman settled at Adelphi about 1808, where 
he spent a number of years in the tannery business, having previously 
lived a short time in Green township. About 1814 he returned to 
the Abraham Eyestone farm in Green township, his wife, who was 
Christine Eyestone, having inherited a portion of her parental farm. 
Holman was there established in the tannery business by his father- 
in-law, a trade which he followed successfully for many years. 
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Abraham Holman, son of John, succeeded to the business in later 
years. 

David Umsted came from Frederick county, Md., in 1810, and 
settled with his wife and three children, in the southwest part of 
Green township, where he died about 1840. His widow survived 
him until October, 1875, and was nearly ninety-one years of age at 
the time of her death. Their childrén were named Basil, Rachel 
and John. The latter died unmarried. Basil married Julia Hughes, 
and occupied the parental homestead until his death, in 1851. They 
had six children. Rachel became the wife of George J. oe and 
removed to her farm in Twin township, in 1833. 

Dr. Edward Ostrander came from Troy, New York, about 1513, 
and settled on a farm near Mount Pleasant church. He was the 
first physician in the township, and continued in active practice dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. He died at Kingston in May, 1835. 

Jacob Long came to Green township about 1816. He located near 
Kingston where he built a still-house which he operated for several 
years. Some of his descendants still live in the community. 

Green township enjoys the distinction of being one of the best 
agricultural townships in Ross county. Its soil is specially adapted 
to diversified farming and fruit growing, in which pursuits, com- 
bined with stock raising, the intelligent and industrious farmers have 
met with phenomenal success. The pleasant homes and thrifty sur- 
roundings are abundant proof of this, while an occasional handsome 
mansion, with modern improvements and appliances, affirms the con- 
clusion that even in this favored land, some have been more success- 
ful than their worthy rivals. 

The town of Kingston is the only village in the township. It 
enjoys the distinction of being the third town, as regards population, 
in Ross county. For a number of years prior to the establishment of 
the town, the contiguous territory, ‘and even the town site, contained 
a number of settlers. The land upon which Kingston is located was 
originally owned by James Ritchie, who oceupied it in 1805. Soon 
after that date, Thomas Ing came into possession of a forty acre tract 
upon which the village of “Ingstown” was located, and in 1816 the 
town was regularly laid out and christened Kingston. Mr. Ing kept 
the first tavern in the place, and was also the first tailor in the town. 
In the days of stage coaches, Kingston being located on the main 
thoroughfare between Lancaster and Chillicothe, a second tavern was 
establiched, one for the special accommodation of the traveling pub- 
lic; and this old stage house entertained many distinguished cuests, 
among whom were Henry Clay, Richard M. Johnson, Felix Grundy, 
John H. Crittenden, Thomas Marshall and ex- -President Santa Anna 

of Mexico. President Monroe, and a party accompanying, also put 
up for dinner at one of these humble taverns. This being the regu- 
lar line of travel from the southwest and west, to the Federal city, 
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many of the distinguished men of the day passed through Kingston. 

George Brown, an Englishman of Pickaway county, licensed to 
vend merchandise in Jefferson, Circleville and other places, bought 
a lot of Thomas Ing in 1817; put up a little store building, and 
obtained a temporary license to sell at Kingston. Ing got out his 
license to keep tavern in November, 1817, and about the same time 
James McCutcheon, of Pickaway, bought a lot, and in 1818 he was 
licensed to trade. In April, 1819, Matthew Ferguson, who had 
bought a lot in 1816, got out a license for his son William and daugh- 
ter Rachel, as merchants. Brown maintained his other stores, and 
probably did not have a permanent establishment at Kingston until 
the summer of 1819. In the fall of that vear he sold out his King- 
ston store to Thomas K. Duncan and Samuel Logan. William 
Ferguson continued in business until 1837. 

One of the religious landmarks of the community is represented by 
the Presbyterian church now located in the town of Kingston, but 
originally established a mile west of the village, in 1798, and known 
as Mount Pleasant Presbyterian church. The society was formed 
in August, 1798, and before corn cutting the members erected a rough 
log building, thirty feet square, which they used as a house of wor- 
ship, though it was devoid of floor or ceiling. The sleepers served for 
seats, and a rude pulpit was formed of split logs. Fourteen mem- 
bers constituted the organizing force, the names being as follows: 
William McCoy and wife; James Wilson, his son John, and three 
unmarried daughters; William Craig and wife; William Blair and 
wife: Samuel Denny and wife, and Margaret Denny, wife of David. 
Mr. MeCoy and Mr. Wilson were constituted the ruling elders, and 
Rev. William Spear was engaged as pastor. One-third of his time 
was required, and a salary of one hundred dollars per year was guar- 
anteed him. Thus six families organized a church, erected a house 
of worship, and installed a pastor, during their first six months’ resi- 
dence in the community. From that day to the present, the organ- 
ization has been maintained, and at least four generations of people 
have been communicants around the same altar. 

As the years passed, other families of like faith located in the 
neighborhood, and added their names and influence to the church 
directory. In 1799, John Rollins, John McLene, Hugh Manary, and 
James Stewart, with their families, joined the church, as did also 
Mrs. Isabella Denny, wife of James, and Mrs. Mary Boggs, the wife 
of John. Matthew Ferguson and wife joined in 1806. Rev. Jaines 
Robinson became pastor in 1808. Col. John Entrekin located in the 
vicinity, in 1798, but did not then connect himself with the church, 
though he did later. The old meeting house was never finished, and 
the services were transferred, some years later, to a near-by school 
house, though the meetings were often held in the grove, or in priv- 
ate houses. 
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The meeting house erected in 1798 was succeeded by the old Mount 
Pleasant church, commenced in 1810, and finished in 1814. This 
served the congregation until 1829, when they occupied the Methodist 
Episcopal church in Kingston, continuing this joint occupancy until 
1838, when they completed a house of their own. The present Pres- 
byterian church in Kingston was erected in 1860. From its earliest 
inception, this congregation began to assume a position of prominence 
in the community. Under the pastorate of Rev. James Robinson, 
one hundred and thirty-five members were added previous to the year 
1820, when he retired from the pastorate. The church celebrated its 
semi-centennial in 1848, with becoming ceremonies. About that 
time, and as a result of that effort, the Kingston or Mount Pleasant 
Academy came into existence, and this was continued successfully, 
as an institution of higher learning, under the fostering care of the 
church for many years. In 1898, the centennial of the church was 
celebrated, when Rev. George Carpenter, a pastor of the church from 
1853 until 1867, and principal of the academy for a number of 
years, gave a history of both the church and school, covering the entire 
period of their existence. This was an address of much historic inter- 
est, since it covers the entire religious history of Green township, 
within the limits of this church. It shows, also, the growth and prog- 
ress from a pioneer organization in the trackless wilderness, to one 
of the strongest and most successful religious institutions in the 
county; and that the spiritual status of mankind has kept pace with 
the onward march of civilization in the secular affairs of life. Rey. 
Carpenter is still a resident of Ross county, though retired from Lter- 
ary labors. 

The Methodist Episcopal Chureh of Kingston was the outgrowth 
of later effort than the Presbyterian, though religious services of that 
denomination were held in the town at a very early date, probably 
about 1800; and, though a class was organized, and preaching and 
other services held in private houses, no church building was erected 
until 1829. In that vear, however, the old brick church was dedi- 
cated, and, with a true spirit of christian tolerance, was thrown open 
to all worshipping congregations. A few vears later. the Methodists, 
through the efforts and influence of John Crouse, and others, secured 
entire control of the building, and a prosperous career was entered 
upon which has continued to the present. The small brick chureh 
was superseded by a frame structure more in keeping with the needs 
of the congregation. But this in turn gave place to a handsome 
brick structure erected in 1894. The earliest members of this ehurch 
were John Crouse and wife, T. Parker and wife, Miss Sewell, Mrs. 
Ford, the Rock family, Mr. Reat and wife, as well as many whose 
names cannot be given. It has had a suecessful career as one of the 
principal churches in the township. 

Bethel Methodist Episcopal church was organized in 1804, by Rev. 
James Quinn. He was transferred, by request, from the Baltimore 
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conference, and voluntarily took up the life of an itinerant in the 
backwoods. A preaching appointment was established in the south- 
eastern part of the township, which accommodated people from adja- 
cent territory in other townships, east and south. Meetings were 
held for some years in a log cabin on the Arrowsmith farm, also in a 
schoolhouse, later established. Finally a hewed log house was erected 
for church purposes, and this served the people until 1827, when a 
brick church was erected, which was superseded by a neat frame 
church, in 1871. The society grew in interest and spiritual strength, 
and numbered among its members, representatives of nearly all the 
pioneer families in that locality. Among these were the Delays, 
Crouches, Annos, Arrowsmiths, Ritters, Littles, Browns, Beatties, 
Bunns, Senffs and others. 

In connection with the chureh, a burying ground was established 
in a very early day, and in this repose the remains of most of the 
early members, as well as a liberal representation of their posterity. 
The organization is still maintained, and the church is remembered 
with feelings of reverence as one of the pioneer landmarks indicating 
christian progress. 

Crouse’s chapel, another representative of the Methodist faith, is 
located in the eastern part of the township, and was first known as 
Lakin’s chapel. Rey. Benjamin Lakin was one of the earliest pio- 
neers of the township, coming in 1802. To his zeal and energy was 
due the organization of this church, about 1807. It prospered as a 
pioneer beacon-light in the wilderness, and bore the name of its 
founder until a new church became a necessity. Largely through 
the instrumentality of Mr. John Crouse, a zealous and active Method- 
ist and early pioneer, the present fine brick chapel was erected, and, 
in deference to one of the most influential members of the church in 
the county, it was named Crouse’s chapel. This honor is about 
equally divided between John Crouse and his brother David, who was 
also a worthy and zealous Methodist. Both these brothers served in 
the Ohio legislature, and were prominent and wealthy citizens of the 
township. 

The educational interests of Kingston have ever been a paramount 
consideration; and no town of its size in the State has a better sys- 
tem of public schools, or more appreciative and helpful patrons. 

Of the social orders, the Odd Fellows are the pioneers. Pearson 
lodge, No. 372, was organized July 14, 1864. The charter members 
were A, Reedy, W. H. Patrick, O. P. Goodman, I. N. Asbury, H. L. 
Myers, J. C. Allen, and J. W. Allen. The first elective officers were 
chat Goodman, N. G.; A. Reedy, V. G.; William Patrick, treas- 
urer, and J. C. Allen, secretarv. The lodge is in a prosperous con- 
dition financially, having sufficient funds to meet all obligations in a 
beneficial way, and also own their lodge building and extensive para- 
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Ruth lodge, No. 108, Daughters of Rebecca, was instituted June 
17, 1878; charter members: A. L. Ellis, Hattie M. Ellis, W. L. Zim- 
merman, Simon Holderman, Joseph Smith, Mary E. Smith, Albert 
Raub, Emma Raub, J. Ranck, Margaret Ranck, D. W. Leasure, 
Laura Leasure, C. W. Myers, Hattie M. Myers, U. Kitzmiller, A. M. 
Lamaster, M. J. Lamaster, David Bell, George B. Leasure, D. D. 
Whitsel and A. C. Whitsel. The charter list represented many of 
the most prominent ladies and gentlemen of the town and surround- 
ing country, and the organization at once entered upon a successful 
career. : 

Scioto grange, No. 160, Patrons of Husbandry, is another society 
of both sexes, which has had a career of prominence, usefulness and 
popularity. It was organized under a dispensation granted October 
8, 1873, with the following named charter members: O. P. Good- 
man, J. D. Mundell, Simon Orr, David Crouse, Nelson Long, Edward 
Wright, Joseph Wright, Nelson Kellenbarger, Wilham Dreisbach, 
J. M. May, M. A. Mundell, Belle Kellenbarger, Lizzie Kellenbarger, 
L. R. Wright, Dorcas Goodman, Hannah Orr, and Mis. J. M. May. 
The society has survived the period of depression and waning interest 
in grange matters, and maintained its early prominence as-a social 
organization from the first to the present. Prominent farmers’ fami- 
lies in the vicinity of Kingston have been very generally represented 
on the membership roll, and the society is in a flourishing condition at 
present. | 

Last, but not least, in the consideration of social and benevolent 
societies in Kingston is Maxwell post, No. 176, Grand Army of the 
Republic. As is well known, every honorably discharged Union 
soldier of the civil war is eligible to membership in this fraternal 
organization; and very few of the survivors of that great struggle 
deny themselves the benefits and social privileges, unless prevented 
by religious scruples or enfeebled health. But the lapse of thirty- 
seven years since the close of the war, and more than forty years since 
the beginning, has devastated the ranks of that once proud and uncon- 
querable army, and left the remnant in the “sere and yellow leaf” of 
declining years. But with the thinning ranks, as one falls here and 
another there, the “boys” of 1861 proudly and reverently “close up 
to the right,” maintaining and ever cherishing a kindly regard for 
their late comrades in arms, and their dependent widows and orphans. 
This is the dominant feature of the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
right royally do the survivors and their devoted wives, sons, and 
daughters fulfill the mission. This is the only fraternal organization 
with a “time limit” as to its existence. In the very nature of things, 
it must soon become only a memory. Maxwell post musters within 
its ranks a large majority of the survivors of the war now residing in 
Green township, and its “camp fires” and social gatherings are a 
source of pleasure to old and young. Auxiliary to its beneficial and 
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social features, the ladies of the Woman’s Relief Corps perform an 
important part, as necessity demands. 

In the town of Kingston the various business and mechanical 
industries are carried on, and the handsome little village bustles with 
busy life. The only monetary institution is the Scioto Valley bank. 
In 1883, a number of prominent local capitalists effected the organi- 
zation of this popular concern, which has steadily grown in public 
favor. The capitalization was thirty thousand dollars, though the 
institution is backed, through individual responsibility, with many 
times that amount. The original officers have remained in control 
from the incorporation to the present. These are J. M. May, presi- 
dent; Nelson Long, vice-president, and Nolan L. Gartner, cashier. 
The institution transacts a general banking business, and gives special 
attention to collections and buying bankable paper. 

Besides the general representation of all phases of mercantile life, 
there are also quite extensive mechanical interests, of which the 
wagon factory is the most prominent. The town affords an excellent 
market in the grain, lumber and stock interests. There is but one 
hotel and livery in the town, these being operated by Mrs. J. J. 
Waite & Sons. 

II—16 


CHAPTER XV. 


COLERAIN TOWNSHIP. 


OLERAIN was set off from Green township on June 11, 

11, 1804. There is some speculation as to the origin of 

the name, the most plausible account of which is, that 

through the inflnence of George Renick, a prominent 
early-time stock raiser and surveyor in Ross county, who came 
from Coleraine, in the north of Ireland, this township was named 
in perpetuation of the name of this native town in the Emerald 
Isle. This is the northeast corner township in Ross county. The 
surface of the country is quite varied. The northwestern portion is 
generally level, partaking somewhat of the character of the prairies of 
Pickaway county, which bounds the township on the north. South 
and east of this portion, the surface becomes elevated and rugged, 
culminating in a divide along the center line of the township, extend- 
ing in an easterly and westerly direction. This divide marks the 
southern limit of the glacial deposit. The hills to the north are worn 
and rounded, and numerous deposits of sand and gravel are found, 
evidently in the nature of terminal moraines. To the south of the 
divide the nature of the surface is very different. The hillsides are 
steeper, and show no marks of rounding and wearing. The native 
rock is exposed in the valleys of the streams flowing southward, and 
waterworn pebbles and boulders are found north of the divide in 
abundance, but few are found to the south. At least seven streams 
of some size have their beginning in the township. Flowing to the 
northwest is a branch of the Kinnickinnick. Two streams take a 
northerly direction, and find their way into Salt creek, in Pickaway 
county. The most easterly of these is Beech fork. Patrick’s branch 
rises to the east of the center of the township, flows in a northeasterly 
direction, and passes out of the township to the south of Adelphi, 
entering Salt creek in Hocking county. South of the divide are 
three streams, one flowing southwesterly, another takes a southerly 
course, while the third runs southeasterly until they unite and form 
Walnut creek. Springs are abundant in all localities, enhancing the 
value of the lands for grazing purposes. The soil is mostly clay, or 
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clay loam, with a subsoil of gravel. The valleys and level portions 
are very fertile, while the hill soil and uplands are moderately so. 

Colerain was originally covered with heavy timber, mostly of the 
hard-wood varieties, as walnut, butternut, hickory, the various kinds 
of oak, chestnut, beech, maple, yellow poplar, whitewood, white ash, 
elm, cottonwood and locust. These were abundant, while the buck- 
eye, sycamore, wild cherry, ironwood and dogwood were less gener- 
ally distributed. The shrubs were the hazel, blackberry, huckleberry, 
Juneberry, hockberry, spice and paw-paw. On the hills to the south 
were some yellow pine and spruce. Most of the varieties of timber 
and shrubs are still represented, though the best has long since found 
its way to the mills and markets, if not to the pioneer “log heaps.” 

The township was noted in early times for its abundance of wild 
animals, and was a favorite hunting ground for the Indians for many 
years after the cession of the land to the whites. By the terms of the 
treaty, they were permitted to make annual visits, which they seemed 
to greatly enjoy. There were bears, panthers, wolves and wildeats 
in the hilly districts, in great numbers, while deer and wild turkeys 
furnished the principal meat foods to the early settlers. The larger 
wild animals were for many years a great source of annoyance and 
danger to the early settlers. 

There are not so many mounds of past ages in Colerain town- 
ship as there are in other localities in the county. Neither are those 
which do exist so fully defined or generally interesting in character 
as some of those in other localities. A mound once stood on the farm 
of Jonas Dreisbach which was utilized for the manufacture of brick, 
to which purpose the clay was found to be specially adapted. A 
house was built in Kingston by Doctor Prettyman from this brick, 
which is all that remains to perpetuate the recollection of this ancient 
work. During the disintegration of the mound six or seven human 
skeletons were discovered which crumbled to dust on exposure to the 
air. Another and fair sized mound is located near the Hocking 
county line on land formerly owned by Frank Cryder. It is now 
about four feet high, but is said to have been at least ten feet in height 
at the time of its first discovery by white men. It has a diameter of 
sixty feet. South of this, and near it, were a dozen or more hillocks 
a few feet in diameter and about three feet in height, but these have 
been leveled by the successive plowings of a hundred years. 

Colerain township was settled nearly as early as any of the town- 
ships of Ross county. In 1797 Zedekiah and Thomas Dawson, 
brothers, emigrated from Virginia and located east of the present 
town of Hallsville. Thomas Hinton settled near them on the north- 
east quarter of section nine. Here, and by these people, the first 
improvements were made and the first crops raised. Isaac Dawson 
came to Colerain as early as 1800. He was born in Hampshire 
county, Va., in 1773. Previous to this he had sought a home in 
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Bourbon county, Ky., but abandoned his lands there because of the 
uncertainty of title. Dawson built a mill, carried on the distillery 
business, was the first stock dealer, and was conspicuous in the war 
of 1812, rising to the rank of colonel. In 1813 he was representative 
of Ross county in the legislature. 

In the autumn of 1796 Conrad Bitzer and wife came from Berks 
county, Pa., by way of Portsmouth and Chillicothe, and passed but 
a single house on their journey up the Scioto. They lived in the 
vicinity of Kingston until 1801, when they located on the west half 
of section eighteen in Colerain township. Here in the same year was, 
born their daughter Elizabeth, probably the first white child born in 
the township. William Throckmorton came in 1801, from Hamp- 
shire county, Va., and he and his wife and six children settled about 
a mile west of Hallsville. Two of his sons, John and Peter, were 
soldiers in the war of 1812. Jacob Bowsher settled in 1801, coming 
on horseback from Berkshire county, Pa.; purchased one hundred 
acres in section two, and in the following vear returned and brought 
his family to the new home in the wilderness. This became a very 
numerous and prominent family in the community, many of their 
descendants still being residents of the township. Three grandsons 
of Jacob Bowsher were killed in the war of the Rebellion. 

In 1802 Abraham Jones settled near Hallsville, and two years later 
his brother David came to the neighborhood. Three sons, Aaron, 
Moses and Jabez, were soldiers in the war of 1812, and the two first 
named became enterprising and thrifty farmers in the township. In 
April, 1808, Peter Jones, a brother of Abraham and David, entered 
land in Colerain. Isaac Larick located at Adelphi in 1804, and 
entered a quarter-section of land in Salt Creek township, which is 
now in Hocking county. 

Samuel Merriman, one of the noted characters of early davs, was 
born at Lansing, Pa.,in 1789. He followed the Ohio river as a boat- 
man for twenty years, and was typical of a class of frontiersmen, 
always ready for a “scrimmage” on provocation. By practice he 
acquired the ability to imitate the scream of the wild eat so perfectly 
that even the most experienced hunters were often deceived bv it, and 
he was known as the ‘wild cat squealer.””. He located in Colerain in 
1818 and lived to a ripe old age. 

Peter Dumm came with his family from Berks county, Pa., in 
1805, and located in what is known as ‘““Brimstone Hollow.” He 
had a numerous family, and many of his descendants now live in 
Colerain. His son Peter was a soldier in the war of 1812, in Isaac 
Dawson’s company, and went on the raid into Indiana. Jacoh Bunn, 
coming from Berkeley county, Va., settled with his familv in 1805 
one mile north of Hallsville, where some of the family still live. 
Henry Strauser settled in Brimstone Hollow in 1806. Some of his 
descendants became prominent in civil affairs in later vears. The 
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Betz family is another of the early established ones, and prominently 
identified with the history of the township. They settled a mile 
north of Adelphi in 1808. John Betz was among the first to intro- 
duce sheep into the township. 

Matthias Engle was a man of prominence and usefulness in the 
early days. He served as a major in the war of 1812, and afterward 
held various offices in the township, but died in 1826. His brother 
James, though stricken with blindness from youth, worked at cabinet- 
making. Night and day were the same to him, and it is related that 
he continued his labors until late at night, with unabated zeal, the 
neighbors hearing the sound of his hammer from a shop enshrouded 
in total darkness. 

Martin and Benjamin Dreisbach, brothers, became residents of 
Colerain in 1809, near Hallsville. Numerous representatives of the 
family still live in that vicinity. Daniel Goodman also settled in 
1809, at Adelphi. Several of his descendants live in the neighbor- 
hood of the old parental home. 

These were all residents of the township previous to 1810; and to 
this list may be added the following names, as comparatively early 
settlers, whose descendants are mostly residents of the territory where 
their ancestors settled in the pioneer days, or of the adjacent town- 
ships: The Pontius family; William Roberts family; Abram Cry- 
der; Archibald Shaw; John Patterson; Jesse Spencer (for many 
years in charge of the Chillicothe land office) ; Jacob DeLong; John 
Ebert: Jacob Harpster; Joseph Poland; Peter Markel; Ambrose 
Grafton: John Mav; George Flanagan; John Beach; Peter Strauser ; 
John Abernathy and Frederick Haynes. Joseph Buchwalter, who 
came in 1812, was joined by his brother Abraham in 1819. They 
and their sons and grandsons have been valued citizens of the county, 
and the family has prominence in the State. 

The experiences of the early settlers were similar, regardless of 
locality, and, to some extent, without regard to wealth. Necessaries 
of life, as we of later generations class them, were not to be procured, 
by reason of the great distance to be traveled, and hazards encoun- 
tered in reaching the older settlements. The forest supplied the 
meats, for the most part, as it did, also, the frnits and sugar. Coffee 
and tea were luxuries seldom used. Colonel McDonald, in his admir- 
able “Sketches,” savs that he saw the first cup of tea at the house of 
General Massie, thought its use very foolish business, and still re- 
mained of that opinion, though his sketches were written many years 
after the event described. This is cited to show the simple fare which 
satisfied the demands of the times. A dinner of corn bread alone, or 
of meat without bread, was a common repast. Often the corn was 
pounded on a stone, or in a mortar, and thus prepared for cooking 
before the open fireplace, and no doubt there are those living today 
who remember the relish with which they devoured grandmother’s 
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“pone.” Potatoes were easily raised, but had not become a house- 
hold necessity as now. Maple sugar and syrup were among the old- 
time luxuries easily obtained. The cabins usually had a “shake” 
roof, fastened on by weight poles, with a clay or puncheon floor and 
a door made of boards split from native timber and fastened together 
with wooden pins, or, in the absence of this, a blanket hung in the 
opening; if a window was provided, the aperture was covered with 
greased paper instead of glass. The dimensions of the cabin were 
usually limited to the smallest size which would accommodate the 
family, the walls of rough logs, cracks “chinked” with split sticks or 
stones, and plastered with clay, with sometinies a little cut straw 
mixed in the “mortar” to prevent its falling out. The chimney was 
usually the most liberal arrangement on the premises, and often filled 
nearly the entire end of the cabin. It was generally built of split 
sticks liberally plastered with mud to prevent their taking fire from 
the heat of the tremendous “logheap” beneath. In those days, there 
was no scarcity of fuel, as the timber had to be removed before the 
land could be cultivated, and the logs which could not be utilized in 
making rails, or constructing buildings, were rolled together in great 
heaps and consumed on the ground. With the advent of sawmills, 
and various other apphances for manufacturing lumber, as devised 
by the ingenious pioneers, the best of the timber was usually worked 
into lumber. 

A “full dress’ suit in those days consisted of buckskin, over a flax 
shirt, and moccasins for the feet, the latter sometimes ‘‘reinforced”’ 
by a sole of stiff leather fastened on with buckskin thongs. These 
were all the product of home industry, even to the raising, heckling, 
scutching, spinning, weaving and making, of the flaxen garments. 

The pioneer shoemaker, gunsmith and blacksmith were weleome 
adjuncts of the early settlements, as were, also, the back-woods school 
masters and preachers. The first schools were conducted on the sub- 
seription plan, and usually embraced only the rudiments of the “three 
R’s.” The “master” taught twenty-two days for a month, at a salary 
of about eight dollars per month, and “boarded around.” He was 
oftener selected because of his muscular development than on account 
of his hterary attainments, though both were considered essential to 
complete success. The unruly boys of pioneer days were prone to 
mischief, and happy indeed was the schoolmaster who escaped “bar- 
ring-out,” for a treat, on holidays. Should the master arrive in the 
morning before a sufficient number of the belligerents reached the 
scene of hostilities, they would smoke him out by placing boards over 
the chimney. The school “furniture” was in keeping with that which 
adorned the homes of the scholars. entirely home made, and of the 
variety created for utility rather than beauty. The desks were pun- 
cheons, or at best planks, resting on wooden pins driven into auger 
holes in the logs of the wall. These were bored at an angle of about 
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thirty degrees. Fronting the desks were stationary seats made of 
slabs or puncheons, with flaring legs of wooden pins, and these were 
made high enough to accommodate the largest pupils, while the 
smaller ones sat with their feet dangling in mid-air. Usually there 
was no floor in the schoolhouse, and globes and outline maps were 
unknown to the pupils, and a mystery to the masters. The “text, 
books” comprised Dabol’s arithmetic, and Webster’s elementary spell- 
ing book. These covered the curriculum of reading and spelling, 
mathematics, language and literature, history and science.- The 
ancient “pot hooks,” more difficult to form than any letter in the 
alphabet, comprised the first lessons in writing, but were never heard 
of afterward. There was no system by which these characters were 
made, hence each “master” had a “system” of his own. Sundry box- 
ing of ears and other barbarous punishments often followed the schol- 
ars’ futile efforts at imitating these useless hieroglyphics. And yet 
we inust credit the pioneer schools with producing a class of plain and 
neat writers, a feature very noticeable, and often commented upon, 
in the reading of ancient documents. It is equally true that most of 
the students of those early days were excellent spellers, according to 
the rules then in vogue. But the primitive schools of pioneer days 
have long since been succeeded by the excellent school system so 
wisely provided for, in part at least, by the reservation of a portion 
of the public domain for that purpose. 

Adelphi, originally spelled * “Adelphia,” is the principal town in 
Colerain township. It is located in the northeast corner of the town- 
ship and county. The town was surveyed and laid out by Gen. 
Nathaniel Massie for Reuben and Henry Abrams, who entered the 
east half of section one on the 16th of April, 1804. The town was 
laid out the same year. Reuben Abrams was one of the colony that 
settled Chillicothe in 1796. The-town is pleasantly located on an 
elevated table land, comparatively level, about midway between the 
Salt Creek valley, which lies to the north and east, and the adjoining 
uplands to the west and south. In 1804 there were but one or two 
small clearings in the forest, but each year after the town was estab- 
lished some settlers were attracted to it. While Adelphi had no phe- 
nomenal growth, its progress was steady and substantial. The 
population has been nearly stationary for the last twenty years, 
increase in that direction being retarded to some extent by the Eavant 
of railroads in near-by towns. Adelphi was incorporated by act of 
the State legislature in 1838. The first officers elected under the new 
regime were James Hall, mayor; John Patterson, Abraham Cartlich, 
John A. Smith, William Hugh, and Peter Marker, councilmen; John 
Lewis, recorder; John Fowler, treasurer, and Amos Howell, marshal. 

One of the early justices of the peace in Colerain township was Col. 
Isaac Dawson, probably installed in 1804, and on January 12th of 
that year he solemnized the marriage of Alex Cowgle and Mary Crow, 
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the first marriage in the township of which we have any record. 
George Will was a justice of the peace in 1806, and re-elected in 
1809 and 1812. James Webster was a justice in 1807, and Jacob 
Larick served a term beginning in July, 1808. Benjamin Williams 
served two terms, elected in 1809 and 1812. John Perkins was dig- 
nified with the honors of the office two terms, elected in 1808 and 
S11. ‘ 

The first white child born in Adelphi was Israel Zimmerman, 
December 12, 1804; but his sister Hannah was born in Colerain town- 
ship in April, 1802. The earliest recorded death is that of a child 
named Joseph Engle, July, 1807. His grave’is in the Lutheran 
cemetery, marked with a plain sandstone slab, evidently taken from 
the bed of some near-by creek. 

The first mills were established outside of Colerain township. In 
1797 Henry Zimmerman started a corncracker and saw mill on Beech 
fork near its junction with Salt creek, just over the line in Pickaway 
county. About the same time William McCoy built a grist mill in 
Green township, on the Kinnickinnick. This was locally known as 
Crouse’s mill. Some years later a mill was erected on Laurel creek by 
Anthony Swinehart. Though inexpensive in construction, these 
early mills relieved the settlers of a vast amount of labor and perplex- 
ity. The “pounding stone” and primitive mortar and pestle were 
relegated to the back yard, while the quality of the prepared material 
was much improved. Colonel Dawson, who erected a saw mill on 
section eight, about 1805, took a step in advance, and built a grist 
mill near by, which, a few years later, was changed into a woolen mill, 
where woolen blankets of excellent quality were woven, as well as 
goods of finer texture. This proved a real blessing to the people. In 
1805 Jacob Larick established the first tannery in ‘Brimstone Hol- 
low,” just south of Adelphi. 

There are men now living who well remember that on all occasions 
of public assemblages of the people, whiskey was a commercial prod- 
uct which always “passed at par.” It invaded the homes of all 
classes. Even the ministers received it in exchange for their efforts 
toward ameliorating the spiritual condition of mankind. There was 
no market for the surplus grain, hence the introduction of a distillery 
in the community met with approval. Jacob Karschner met this 
demand in the erection of the first distillery. He came from Berks 
county, Pa., bringing his still with him, and set it at work in Colerain 
township in 1807. But it was not many years later until the stills 
were about as numerous as the farms. Their product always played 
an important part at log-rollings, house-raisings, flax pullings, 
“shucking” bees, elections, training days, as well as in the homes and 
in the daily labors of the farms. However, there were temperance 
men in those days, and we are informed that Martin Dreisbach was 
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the first in the community to withhold the “invigorator” from his 
laborers in the field. 

Adelphi has progressed along social and literary lines, as well as 
in the affairs of general business. A lodge of Odd-Fellows was 
organized in July, 1848; the first newspaper, under the title of the 
““Adelphi Border News,” was established January 1, 1879, by D. F. 
Shriner. This paper is still in existence, its present editor being 
Hugh F. Egan. The town boasts of an excellent school, in which the 
patrons take great interest. For many years it was taught by Isaac 
M. Jordan, now the clerk of Ross county. 

For many years after the settlement of the township, religious 
exercises were conducted by the traveling ministers, of various denom- 
inations, usually at private houses, or in the school houses of the town- 
ship. The first religious organization in Adelphi was that of the 
Lutheran church in 1810. The Presbyterians, assisted by a new 
society of Lutherans, organized, and erected a quite pretentious 
church in 1834. This organization has long since passed out of 
existence. The New Society of Lutherans, differing somewhat from 
the old society in matters pertaining to the social life of its members, 
flourished for a time, but also abandoned its organization. 

The German Reformed church was organized about 1844, absorb- 
ing most of the members of the defunct Presbyterian church, and has 
since been prosperous and successful. The Methodist Episcopal 
church effected an organization about 1820, and their first church 
building was erected within one week from the time of cutting the 
first log. It was situated on the southwest corner of Market and 
High streets. This was vacated in 1858, on completion of a much 
larger edifice on the southwest corner of Main and Dawson streets. 
The society has been prosperous, and has stood at the head of religious 
organizations in the town and township, speaking in a numerical 
sense, for many vears. 

In the vicinity of Hallsville, the first house of worship was erected 
for a private residence, on the southwest quarter of section nine. The 
walls of this primitive cottage resounded with the eloquence of such 
men as Peter Cartwright and David Young. In 1815 a famous 
campmeeting was held just north of Hallsville, at which great relig- 
ions enthusiasm was manifested, resulting in large accessions to the 
churches. It is said that of the great assemblage of people, some 
came from Kentucky. The present church at Hallsville was erected 
in 1844, through the united efforts of the Evangelical Association 
and the Methodists who occupied it, jointly, until 1874, when the 
former association sold their interests to the United Brethren. The 
Swamp church near the center of the township was erected jointly 
by the United Brethren and German Reformed societies, though prac- 
tically a union church, free to all worshipping people. This building 
was erected, and congregations organized, about 1845. In 1859 
another and larger church was built north of the old one, though not 
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far distant. This flourished for many years. But deaths, removals, 
waning interest, and the encroachments of the village churches at last 
caused the discontinuance of regular services. 

The Pine Grove church was organized about 1871, at the head of 
Pike run, in the southeastern part of Colerain township. The United 
Brethren were the founders. The first cemetery in Colerain town- 
ship was established in connection with the Lutheran chnreh, on Con- 
cord street, in Adelphi. Interments were made there as early as 
1807. There is also an ancient cemetery near Hallsville where Jacob 
Strauser was buried in 1811. Two other small cemeteries were estab- 
lished in Adelphi at different times, but these have been superseded 
by a large and well-kept public burial place located outside of the 
town. 

Colerain is one of the most wealthy and prosperous townships in 
Ross county. Agriculture being the principal industry, and in fact 
almost the exclusive occupation of the people, it has received careful 
and thoughtful attention, and the farms are equipped for the varied 
branches of agricultural pursuits, including extensive stock-raising 
and fruit-growing. Early attention was given to the introduction of 
improved strains of domestic animals, and this has proved a source 
of pleasure and profit. The well-tilled farms, with their substantial 
residences of modern design, or the old and well-built mansions of 
more ancient days, together with an occasional log house or unpre- 
tentious cabin, all evince the varying degrees of prosperity attained 
by their owners, and emphasize the fact that ‘there is no place like 
home.” The inhabitants are a class of intelligent, public-spirited 
people, who, in most instances, trace their lineage, with just pride, 
to the founders of the great republic whose perpetuity they are ever 
ready to defend. The villages of Colerain township, notwithstanding 
their isolation from railroads, are inhabited by a class of progressive 
people where all the varied interests of mercantile and mechanical 
life are carried on successfully, and in accordance with the demands 
of the agricultural community which they serve. In addition to the 
numerous religious and educational institutions previously men- 
tioned, the civic societies are also well represented, thus enhancing 
the social interests, and contributing to the relief of the unfortunate. 

Hallsville, a beautiful little town about five miles west of Adelphi, 
was laid out June 22, 1837, by John Buchwalter, Ephraim Dreisbach, 
and Ambrose Grafton. Its first name was Economy, chosen by Mr. 
Buchwalter because of pleasant memories of his old Pennsylvania 
home. But William Hall was the first postmaster, and on the estab- 
lishment of the office, the department at Washington gave it the name 
of Hallsville. By common usage, this came to be recognized as the 
name of the town. The first merchant there was Russell D. Rock- 
well, who brought his goods in wagons across the mountains. Dr. 
Kinsey was the first physician. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CONCORD TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township was organized May 10, 1803. Since its organ- 
ization, the territory has been subdivided, and several town- 
ships, in whole or in part, have been created from territory. 
formerly embraced within the limits of Concord. Deer- 

field was organized July 7, 1804, from Union and Concord; Twin 
township, February 20, 1805, from territory originally embraced in 
Concord, Union and Paxton; August 10, 1807, Concord contributed 
with Paxton in the organization of Buckskin township, and on March 
9, 1808, Paint township was organized from Concord, with the addi- 
tion of a small portion from Paxton, thus leaving the boundaries as 
at present established. 

Concord township, being located in the Virginia Military District, 
was originally settled by ae soldiers of the Revolution, and is now 
generally peopled by the descendants of those early patriots. The 
farms average larger in acreage than most others in the county, owing 
to the fact that the original grants covered large areas, and this was 
transmitted, in many instances, without division. Open-handed hos- 
pitality prevails among these worthy descendants of Revolutionary 
sires, who are a class of intelligent and progressive citizens, many of 
whom are highly cultured and intellectual. Concord township is, 
indeed, a historic location. It was the principal home of the Shawa- 
nee Indians in the Scioto valley, many years prior to its exploration 
by white men, and so continued during the early days of settlement. 
“Old Chillicothe,” on the present site of Frankfort, was their princi- 
pal town in the Scioto country. At this point the Indians massed 
their warriors and marched out in 1774 to fight the memorable battle 
of Point Pleasant. At this point was also organized many of the 
forays against the early Kentucky settlers; and it was the objective 
point of Simon Kenton’s expedition under command of Colonel Tod, 
which resulted in the destruction of the town, and general dispersion 
of the Indians. 

Some apparently reliable accounts fix Old Chillicothe, or “Old 
town,” as the point at which Daniel Boone was kept a prisoner after 
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his capture in 1773, and declare that five years later he organized an 
expedition which marched up the Paint valley and destroyed the 
town. This statement is discredited by some historians who state 
that the Chillicothe on the Miami was Boone’s objective point on this 
occasion. 

The murder of Capt. Thomas Herrod, an early settler, also 
occurred on the soil of Concord township, as did the killing of Waw- 
wil-a-way, a friendly and harmless Indian chief, who had been a firm 
friend of the whites, and’had no possible connection with the murder 
of Captair. Herrod. These events, which occurred in 1803, threw 
the community into a state of turmoil, and hurried the settlers into 
places of safety, in anticipation of an Indian attack which never 
came. It is generally believed that Captain Herrod came to his 
death through the jealousy of a disappointed political opponent, who 
sought to divert suspicion from himself to the Indians, and thus 
avoid punishment for his crime. Wolff, the man who killed Waw- 
wilaway, subsequently made peace with the sons of the chief, by 
the purchase of his life with an indemnity, thus being permitted 
to return from an enforced exile in the wilds of Kentucky. But the 
assassin of Captain Herrod was never identified. The news of this 
supposed breach of the Indian peace caused great excitement in the 
white settlements, the particulars of which were briefly told in the 
Scioto Gazette. The first article appeared May 21, 1803, under the 
head: ‘‘Ararm! Captain Herrod Isilled! Latest from the Indian 
Outbreak at Old Town.” “This morning about.three o’clock, an 
express arrived in town from Old Chillicothe, with information that 
yesterday afternoon Captain Herrod, while at work in his field, had 
been shot and sealped by the Indians. and who was not dead at the 
time he was discovered by his family, but was able to relate some of 
the circumstances, and died soon after, having had two balls through 
his head. A body of upwards of forty Shawanees from Sandusky 
had been for several davs lurking between Westfall and that settle- 
ment, and who, immediately after the murder, went to the prairie, 
drove the horses over the creek, took as many as thev wanted, and 
made off. On the alarm being given, the citizens of this town imme- 
diatelv turned out a company of volunteers, who left about davlight. 
The alarm through the country being general, we hope to give a good 
account of them in our next.” ; 

In the next issue of the Gazette, Mav 28th, it was stated that doubt 
was felt as to the murder of Captain Herrod having been committed 
by the Indians, and that it was, more probably, the work of a white, 
who did the scalping to throw suspicion on the Indians. An account 
was also given of what happened on May 23, two davs after the death 
of Captain Herrod. “My. Wolff, living a short distance from Old 
Chillicothe, apprehending that some disagreeable consequence might 
come from the death of Captain Herrod, took with him Mr. Williams, 
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My. Ferguson and two lads, for the purpose of driving up his cattle 
from the prairie ; they had not been long on the search, when they dis- 
covered an Indian coming toward them—they soon met—after some 
conversation, Wolff introduced the subject of the murder of Captain 
Herrod; the Indian appeared alarmed, and was moving off; some 
suspicions arising with Wolff and Williams that he was intent on mis- 
chief, agreed to fire on him; they rode up, Wolff shot and the Indian 
fell, but instantly rising he shot in turn at Williams and he fell, the 
ball passing through his body. Wolff and the Indian clinched, each 
having a knife; fortunately for Wolff, one of the lads coming to his 
assistance, the Indian retreated about two hundred yards, where he 
was found dead the next day. Williams died the same night, but 
Wolff, though severely wounded in the thigh by a stab with a knife, 
will recover.”’ 

The various Indian tribes, through their chiefs, disclaimed in vehe- 
ment language, any connection with, or knowledge of, the murder of 
Captain Herrod, and their interesting letters, published in the 
Gazette at the time, show great respect and friendship for their pale- 
faced brethren. The unhappy ditheulty into which David Wolff had 
gotten himself in killing Wawwilaway, was finally settled according 
to the Indian idea of redressing wrongs, in the manner described in 
the Scioto Gazette: ‘‘We are authorized to inform the public that 
the difference between David Wolff and the Indians is amicably set- 
tled. On the 26th [May] Major Manary and Capt. Joseph McCoy, 
with about twenty citizens of Ross county, met the Indians near the 
Old Town, in order to heal that unhappy breach occasioned by the 
death of Wawwilaway. The Indians observed that they had been 
informed that Wolff had manifested a desire to bury the tomahawk, 
and that he was willing to give something in testimony of his friendly 
intentions. Wolff presented them with a horse and a rifle’ The 
Indians accepted the presents, then took him by the hand and 
addressed him—‘Brother, we receive your presents, not as the price 
of our brother’s blood, but as a token of your sincerity, and testimony 
of friendship. We now adopt and receive you, in the place of our 
brother, Wawwilaway—(he then pointed to that glorious luminary 
of heaven whose cheerful ravs give animation to the world) and then 
proceeded thus: So long as the great spirit, who presides over the 
earth, shall manifest through that glorious orb, we will bury all 
former animosities in the dark and silent grave of forgetfulness. 
Wolff embraced them as his brethren, and promised fidelity and 
friendship.” 

Concord township is traversed by the north fork of Paint creek, a 
stream of considerable size, on each side of which are broad, level 
tracts of land of the rich black loam variety, which is exceptionally 
fertile as corn land. The hills, which at some points confine the bot- 
tom lands to narrow limits, and at others reach back beyond the town- 
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ship boundaries, are picturesquely beautiful with their settings of 
wooded belts and diversified surface. The terrace lands, and even 
most of the hillsides, are strong and fertile clay soil, which yield 
abundant returns under proper cultivation. Being abundantly 
watered from the many springs which abound, these lands are espe- 
cially valuable for grazing purposes, the stock-raising industry being 
a source of profit as well as pleasure. The principal streams which 
are large enough to be dignified with names are, from the south, Her- 
rod’s creek, Whetstone creek, and Little North fork; and from the 
north, Waugh’s run or Hay creek, Oldtown run, -and Carey’s creek. 
These, with many spring branches or runs, constitute the drainage of 
the township, as well as the water supply. With the advantages 
before enumerated, it is not strange that a large majority of the 
farmers are extensively engaged in the stock business, and many of 
them feed the entire grain product of their farms to stock, reared by 
themselves, while others are buyers and shippers. The yearly growth 
of this industry is a feature which distinguishes the township from a 
really agricultural community. 

Extensive fruit-growing is another profitable industry which com- 
mands large investment and correspondingly large returns. There 
are those who have kept abreast of the onward march of horticultural 
science, and in the scientific propagation and culture of the varieties 
best adapted to the soil and climate have realized abundant returns. 

Concord township, like the entire area of the Scioto and Paint val- 
leys, is rich in relics of the prehistoric period. On many farms are 
still to be found well-preserved mounds belonging to some of the vari- 
ous classes described in the chapter on Ross County Antiquities. But 
many others, less pretentious in character, have been leveled and 
obliterated by the successive plowings of a hundred years. The 
inquiring investigation has revealed some interesting relies in explor- 
ing these mounds, and valuable collections of curios have been pre- 
served. Three of the various kinds generally found have been 
explored in Concord, viz.: Sepulehral, Temple and Mounds of 
Observation. There is a defensive mound within the limits of the 
town of Frankfort, which originally enclosed about fifteen acres, and 
was connected with another one of similar dimensions in the same 
field. Vestiges of these still remain, and are the most interesting 
relics of the prehistoric period in that locality. 

Traditional history at best is unreliable, but becomes especially so 
when transmitted to the third or fourth generation. No written rec- 
ord exists as to the first settler in Concord township; neither have we 
the names of all of the first officers of the township. Herewith is 
presented the names of some of the earliest settlers, early business 
men, and officials: About the year 1796, a man named Popejav kept 
a small tavern north of Oldtown, where the land seekers could be 
accommodated with food and shelter. It is also related that this was 
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often the scene of disorderly carousals, where both blood and whiskey 
flowed freely. About 1800, Hendrick Roseboom built a house which 
became ‘‘The Indian Queen’’ tavern, and was operated as such by 
Roseboom and Samuel Devault. Andrew Ten Eyck later succeeded 
to the proprietorship of “The Indian Queen,” and operated it for 
many years. In 1799, James and Michael Bush came from Virginia 
and put up a mill and distillery near the site of the old Umion church. 
This being the first test of the water power at that location, it was 
found to be insufficient, and the mill was moved to a more favorable 
point, where it continued to do good service for many years in grind- 
ing grain and sawing lumber. The proprietors of the mill also estab- 
lished a general store, and did a thriving business. This was one of 
the first mills in Concord township and about the first venture in gen- 
eral merchandising. Jacob Dehart built a mill on an island in the 
North fork soon after the Bush mill was established. This was later 
known as the Haynes mill and was operated by William M. Haynes 
until quite recently. John McNeil and Isaac Pancake established 
the first general store, in 1808. 

Capt. Robert Hoddy came to the Scioto valley with his father’s 
family in 1796 from Harper's Ferry, Va. Richard Hoddy—father 
of Robert—was a Revolutionary soldier. Chillicothe boasted of but 
one cabin when Richard Hoddy landed there. Two thousand 
Indians, from Oldtown, were encamped on the bank of the Scioto, 
where the upper bridge now spans the river. Richard Hoddy entered 
five hundred acres of land on Paint creek, four miles below Oldtown, 
and there erected the first grist-mill and saw-mill in the valley. He 
died on his farm in 1850. On the death of his father Captain Hoddy 
succeeded to the business, and added a distillery to the diversified 
milling interests, though it is understood that the distillery business 
was taken up many years betore the father’s death, since it is men- 
tioned in the “Pioneer Record of Ross County” as the “first distillery 
in the valley.” Captain Hoddy served as adjutant under Col. Will- 
iam Clark during the war of 1812. He was also commander of the 
post where British prisoners were confined after the war, holding 
that position until they were released. In civil life, he served as land 
appraiser, assessor and tax-collector of Concord township; and in 
every phase of his eventful life he deported himself and discharged 
his varied duties with great honor to himself and satisfaction to his 
constituency. Captain Hoddy married Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
Putnam, who was also a very early settler of the Paint creek valley, 
coming from Hampshire county, Va., in 1809. Peter Putnam was 
a lineal descendant of the same stock which furnished us such men as 
Gens. Israel and Rufus Putnam. Both the Hoddy and Putnam 
families have many descendants in Ross county at the present day. 

Col. A. Hegler was a commander of the militia in 1812 and an 
early resident of Concord. He served two terms in the State legis- 
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lature. A blockhouse was located on William Cochran’s farm, the 
necessity for which would prove him a very early settler. Rev. 
Nathan Carey was the first Baptist preacher in the township. Felix 
Wells accompanied his father’s family from Kentucky in 1799, and 
located in the Scioto valley in 1800. He served fifteen years as Jus- 
tice of the peace in Concord township. Thomas Somerset emigrated 
from Kentucky in 1796, and died in Frankfort in 1834. He served 
in the war of the Revolution, and his son Henry was a soldier from 
Concord in the war of 1812. Their numerous posterity still live, for 
the most part, in Ross county. h mas 

The following names are among the list of patriots who responded 
to the call to arms during the second war with Great Britain, all being 
residents of Concord at the time of enlistment, or returning and mak- 
ing homes there immediately after peace was declared: David Mad- 
dox, Thomas Robinson, Levi Cargold, John King, Elihu Wheeler, 
Ephraim Watson, James Dennison, Richard Donahue, David Dooley, 
Stephen Cory, Nicholas DeBolt, C. McElroy, M. Emmitt, Joseph 
Morse, George Vinsant, Daniel and Jacob Shob, and Andrew 
Cochran. 

William V. Vinsant served twelve years as a justice of the peace 
in the early days of Concord. John McNeil came to the township 
in 1798, and loeated on a farm near Frankfort. His descendants 
still occupy the land just north of the town. Samuel and Joseph 
Briggs came from Virginia also in 1798, and located on the North 
fork, near the mouth of Herrod’s creek, where the family name is still 
maintained. James and Michael Bush, before mentioned, settled 
near the Briggs family, on land still held by their descendants. 
Stephen and Nathan Carey came from Virginia between 1797 and 
1800, and settled about a mile and a half east of Frankfort, where the 
family name is still perpetuated. Samuel Wiley, R. Stewart, J. 
Sutherland and Francis Wells (father of Felix) were early settlers 
in the vicinity of Oldtown. 

Frederick Besley, a noted Indian spy, and hero of three wars, was 
an eccentric hermit who ended his days in Concord townships. Dur- 
ing his career he was often in the company of Kenton, Boone, Wolf, 
Boggs, Slover, Hughes and Wetzel. He was three times taken pris- 
oner by the Indians, of whom he had killed nearly a hundred, during 
this life on the frontier, and three times “‘run the gauntlet.” His 
military services were conspicuous, having been a soldier in Lord 
Dunmore’s expedition, in the war of the Revolution, and in the Indian 
war of 1791. He died at the age of one hundred and one years. 

Andrew Cochran came from Pennsvlvania in 1802, and settled 
near the Deerfield line. Luke Welkins came from Maryland in 
1815, and settled in the same neighborhood with Andrew Cochran, 
where his descendants still live. Nimrod Wolf, Joseph Walls, Sam- 
uel and Martin Powers, and James Shepard were among the pioneers 
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of the first ten years. Jacob Fisher located in the township in 1800. 
Adam Mallow and his son Adam came from Virginia in 1806, and 
some of their posterity still live in the neighborhood of Herrod’s 
creek, near the North Fork. Dr. D. A. Miller was a surgeon in the 
Revolutionary war under Gen. Rufus Putnam, and witnessed the 
battles of Brandywine and Cowpens. His grandson, Daniel A. 
Miller, was an early settler of Concord, and lived for many years at 
Roxabel. He was a successful physician. Jesse P. Shepard was 
an early merchant, and a representative from Ross county in the 
State legislature. 

Frankfort is the principal town in Concord township, and the 
fourth as regards population in Ross county. It was laid out in 
1816 by John McNeil, who owned much of the land where the town 
now stands. Until 1827, the town was given its Indian name of 
Chillicothe Oldtown, but on the incorporation of the village by the 
legislature in the year last named, the name was changed to Frank- 
fort. The postoffice was established early in the century. The first 
town election was held in April, 1827, resulting in the choice of Will- 
iam Staggs for mayor, and John M. Wisehart for recorder. 

Early in the history of the North Fork settlement, religious serv- 
ices were held at different residences by visiting clergymen and lay 
preachers of different denominations; but no regularly established 
church existed until 1800, when Peter Sperry and Rey. Nathan 
Corey organized a Baptist church. They personally assisted in 
building a log house to be devoted to the service of God. It stood 
one mile east of Oldtown, where the first burial ground was estab- 
lished, which is still known as the Baptist cemetery. In 1827, the 
congregation erected a brick church in Frankfort where they wor- 
shipped until about 1860, when the membership was transferred to 
Roxabel, where the church organization has since been maintained. 

Services of the Methodist Episcopal church in Concord township 
date from about the year 1803, at which time the Deer Creek circuit 
was formed, embracing Frankfort, Clarksburg, Bourneville and 
Salem. The first meetings were held at the house of James Shepard, 
and later at the home of John McNeil. In 1840, Concord cireuit 
was organized, which embraced three appointments, besides Frank- 
fort. <A substantial church was erected in 1853, and the congrega- 
tion has been prosperous from its inception to the present day. 
Numerically it is the strongest church in the town. In 1820, Thomas 
Somerset, under the auspices of the Methodist church, organized the 
first Sunday school in Oldtown. From that day to this, the church 
has never been without a Sunday school organization. In the early 
times the church had to rely upon traveling ministers and laymen for 
a great part of the public services, and many distinguished men have 
thus occupied its pulpits. Rey. David Reed was the first regular 
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pastor, and Rev. Michael Marley, the first presiding elder. The col- 
ored people of Frankfort and vicinity also maintain a church of this 
denomination. 

The Presbyterians also maintain a strong and prosperous organiza- 
tion in the township, their missionaries being among the first to visit 
the community in the interests of christianity. The Concord church 
was organized June 23, 1805, with John McConnell, William Ander- 
son and John McLean as ruling elders. In October of the same year, 
Rev. Robert B. Dobbins was installed as the first pastor, thus the 
Presbyterians were among the first to establish a church with its 
christianizing influences, in the wilderness. This organization con- 
tinued with varying degrees of success for many years; but by reason 
of deaths, removals and other causes, it has waned until too weak to 
support a regular pastor. A Presbyterian church was organized in 
Frankfort in 1836, Robert Stewart and Robert C. Galbraith being 
the active movers in the matter. A building was erected, principally 
at the expense of these zealous workers, and when nearly completed, 
the work was abandoned for several years, though finally temporar- 
ily furnished, while still in an uncompleted condition. Services 
were held, irregularly, for several vears, when the movement was 
abandoned and the building sold. In 1850, Rev. John Rankin, the 
famous anti-slavery prophet, organized a church at Frankfort under 
the auspices of the “Free Presbyterian Svnod of the United States.” 
Numerically the organization was weak, but very strong in religious 
fervor. William Ross was elected ruling elder, and Rev. A. L. Ran- 
kin, son of the founder, was installed as the first pastor. In the 
early sixties, the creed of the church was modified in conformity with 
the New School Presbytery of Ripley, where it remained until the 
fusion of the two schools brought it into the Presbytery of Chilli- 
cothe. Rev. R. C. Galbraith, a talented and scholarly gentleman, 
and longtime resident of the county, served as pastor of this church 
under the new regime for many vears, though now on the superannu- 
ated list, living at Chillicothe. 

In the eastern part of Concord a Union Church was built in 1827 
for the use of all worshipping people, and it was thus occupied with- 
out regard to sect or creed. The first trustees of the Union church 
were Samnel Briggs, Adam Mallow, John and Solomon Bush, Abra- 
ham Hegler and Martin Peterson. The building was erected on 
land donated by John Bush, on the Frankfort and Herrod’s creek 
pike, four miles west of Frankfort. It was first occupied in 1828, 
thus centralizing a series of religious meetings held from house to 
house, for a number of vears previously. In 1862, the house was 
sold to the United Brethren and Dunkards, who occupied it as a 
house of worship for a number of vears, when it was finally aban- 
doned. ; 


The denomination known as Dunkards is quite numerous in the 
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western part of the township, but their church edifice is located just 
over the line in Fayette county. Roman Catholic services were con- 
ducted occasionally at Oldtown many years before the organization 
of a church there, the house of John McNally, a most devout and 
upright Catholic, being always open for that purpose. The early 
priests were of the Dominican order, but, since 1843, the Jesuits 
have assumed control. Regular services were held at Frankfort after 
the organization of the church at Chillicothe, in 1837, from which 
point that field was supplied. In 1871, John McNally, as the crown- 
ing effort of his life, erected a church in Frankfort, which he placed 
at the disposal of people of the Catholic faith in that community. 

Previous to 1877 interments were made in private burial grounds, 
established on nearly every farm, the occupants of which found a 
place of interment to be a sad necessity. But about the date last 
written a beautiful site was selected half a mile west of the city, and 
Green Lawn Cemetery was established. Various religious sects have 
also burial places in connection with their churches. The patriotic 
spirit of the inhabitants, who are mainly descendants of soldier ances- 
tors, prompted the erection of a soldiers’ monument in memory of 
the sons of Concord, who sacrificed their lives on the battlefields of 
the Civil war, or in the prison pens of the South. This is a block 
of Italian marble, located in the old burial grounds southeast of the 
town, and is appropriately inscribed to the ‘*Memory of the Gallant 
Dead” who fell in defense of their country. It bears the names of 
sixteen men as Concord’s contribution to the field of carnage. The 
names are as follows: Lieutenant W. W. Blacker, Marshall Blacker, 
E. Finnemore, John Mowbray, Henry Purcell, Sergeant John Peairs, 
Sergeant John T. Davis, Corporal Josiah Timmons, and Corporal 
Roval S. Augustus, all killed at the battle of Stone River; Isaac 
Hanawalt and Corporal William A. Speaks, who fell at Chicka- 
mauga; William A. Wisehart, killed at Kenesaw Mountain ; Corporal 
Jacob Stouch, killed at Piney Creek, Alabama; William Shep- 
ard, killed at New Madrid, Missouri. Sergeant Augustus Gibson 
lost his life as the result of a fifteen months’ imprisonment at Ander 
sonville. On the west face of the monument is a scroli, surmounted 
by a laurel wreath, upon which is inseribed: “They gave themselves 
for their country.” 

Frankfort is a progressive little city of over seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, carrying on extensive lines of business in almost every avenue 
of trade. Much wealth is centralized there, and many of the wealthy 
and influential citizens are retired from the active pursuits of life. 
The town is located in the center of a rich agricultural district, which 
insures the merchants and general business men reliable and continu- 
ous support. 

The Merchants’ and Farmers’ bank is a monetary institution of 
high standing in the financial world. It is capitalized at fifty thou- 
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sand dollars, though the personal responsibility of the stockholders is 
well up toward the half million mark. The deposits are heavy, thus 
evincing the confidence in which the institution is held by the people 
of the community. 

The only newspaper in the town is the “Frankfort Sun,” a weekly 
journal which has a liberal circulation in the community as the expo- 
nent of local news and the medium employed by progressive business 
men in placing their business before the people. 

At the head of the various social and beneficial orders as regards 
membership and length of years, is the Masonic fraternity. Frank- 
fort lodge was instituted in 1855. One of the prime movers in 
effecting the organization was John M. Wisehart, who had joined the 
fraternity at Chillicothe some eight or ten years before. The society 
has had a growth almost phenomenal in a town the size of Frankfort, 
and today a large number of citizens have passed into the higher 
degrees of the time-honored fraternity. The lodge room is an ideal 
one, evincing both interest and superior wisdom in the selection and 
fitting. 

On the 3d of June, 1875, the “Brethren of the Mystic Links” 
effected an organization in Frankfort, where men were taught the 
principles of “friendship, love and truth” in their literal meaning, 
as applied in “relieving the distressed, burying the dead and edueat- 
ing the orphan.” Among the charter members of this Odd Fellows 
lodge were T. B. Lawhead, W. A. Gage, H. V. Rittenhouse, M. J. 
Timmons, and D. A. Goldsberry. 

On February 21, 1889, Frankfort lodge, No. 326, Knights of 
Pythias, was duly instituted, with a long list of the best young men 
of the town as charter members. There were thirty-one names placed 
upon the charter as organizing petitioners. These elected the follow- 
ing as officers for the first term: John T. Cline, G. H. Irons, E. A. 
Painter, John B. Long, E. B. Roseboom, Maleomb Porter, and C. S. 
Miller. The lodge was incorporated under the laws of the State, in 
1896. On the first of January, 1902, there was a membership of 
one hundred and eight in good standing. They own their fine hall 
and equipage, and have enjoved a season of prosperity seldom 
equalled. As a social function, as well as in the dissemination of the 
principles of a boundless charity and brotherly love, the Knights of 
Pythias Lodge at Frankfort stands second to no other organization. 

Frankfort is justly proud of her excellent schools. The youth of 
the town and surrounding country have the advantages of a most 
excellent high school, which prepares them for entrance at the State 
university, should they desire higher education. The independent 
district embraces considerable territory outside of the town limits, 
while tuition for those not residing within the bounds of the district 
is based upon the “average cost per scholar,” for teachers’ and con- 
tingent expenses. A handsome modern school building adorns a 
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sightly location overlooking the town, while the instructors are 
selected with great care, and retained as long as they render efficient 
and conscientious services. Some of the graduates of Frankfort 
high school, without further educational advantages, are occupying 
important official positions in the county and State. Some sixteen 
excellent schools are in successful operation in Concord township, 
presided over by a corps of specially qualified and professionally edu- 
cated teachers of both sexes. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


PAXTON TOWNSHIP. 


HE territory embraced within this township, as originally 
organized, included all the land in Ross county which lay 
on the west of the Scioto river, as well as the territory sub- 
sequently detached as parts of Highland and Fayette coun- 

ties. The organization of Paxton dates from 1800. It is one of the 
six original townships which retained their names and identity after 
the subdivision of territory in erecting new townships. The original 
territory of Paxton has contributed in the formation of Twin, Buck- 
skin and Paint townships. Paxton is not only one of the most fer- 
tile and wealthy townships of the county, but it is also one of the most 
picturesquely beautiful in outline, historically interesting in the 
details of its civil existence, and prosperous in its material develop- 
ment. 

Paint creek is nearly the central line of the township, and its most 
striking topographical feature. The western line of the township 
and county strikes Paint creek at the mouth of Rocky fork, that 
stream forming the dividing line between Paxton tow nship and High- 
land county. “Here begin the rapids of Paint creek, the water, con- 
fined within a comparatively narrow limit by Wee cliffs, Hohe 
a descent of nineteen feet in a distance of about two hundred vards. 
This splendid water power was utilized in a very early day, as was 
that, also, near Grassy ford, where there is a natural fall of eleven 
feet. General Massie and the Smith brothers were the pioneers in 
recognizing these natural advantages. 

Paxton ‘township seems to be a combination of the wild, natural 
scenery of Huntington and Paint, with the unsurpassed fertility of 
Concord, Twin and Union. 

Gen. Nathaniel Massie erected his house on a beautiful plateau at 
the base of a hill overlooking the Paint creek valley, and here estab- 
lished his home in the Scioto valley, in the vear 1800. This was a 
structure of more than ordinary pretensions, and was the admiration 
of his former comrades. He also aided materially in establishing 
the early industries of the township. His memory will ever be 
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revered by the succeeding generations in Paxton township, where 
his useful career as a resident of Ross county had its inception. He 
was a patriot, a philanthropist, a statesman, an active public-spirited 
citizen, a generous and hospitable entertainer. In fact, he pos- 
sessed, in a marked degree, every element in nature which endears a 
man to his fellow beings. Both the general and his estimable wife 
died at their old home on the banks of Paint creek in Paxton town- 
ship, and a humble sandstone slab marked the general’s resting place 
for many years afterward. It bore this inscription: “In memory 
of Nathaniel Massie, who was born December 28, 1763, and died 
November 3, 1813, in the fiftieth vear of his age.” 

After an undisturbed repose of more than half a century the bodies 
of General Massie and wife were removed to Grandview Cemetery, at 
Chillicothe, and reinterred, with becoming ceremony. The site of 
their last resting place is one of peculiar fitness and adaptability, 
since from the door of the tomb can be seen the city of Chillicothe, 
which the general founded, and the beautiful valleys of the Scioto 
and the Paint which he explored, before a white settlement existed 
in the valley. 

The first permanent improvement which was made in Paxton 
township is credited to William Kent, who was employed by Nathan 
Reeves to clear forty acres of land in the wilderness. In the spring 
of 1795, Kent entered upon this hazardous undertaking, coming 
from Pennsylvania for that purpose. He cut the first tree ever cut 
in Paxton township, and prosecuted his labors alone in the great wild- 
erness for six months, when other settlers began to arrive. On this 
“first cornfield” in the township, was erected one of the earliest 
dwellings, aside from the primitive log cabins of the first years of 
settlement. This was built in 1805, and was owned, in more recent 
vears, by R. R. Seymour, who succeeded to the ownership of the land 
about 1832. Reeves and Kent continued to oceupy this land until 
the vear last written, the former keeping a house for the entertain- 
ment of travelers. It was on this property that ‘“‘Reeves’ crossing” 
was located, a historic spot upon or near which two Indian battles 
were fought, as described in another chapter. 

Quite a numerous population had settled in Paxton as early as 
1800. Robert and Thomas Dill—brothers—were of the number 
who came from Kentucky and settled in the Scioto valley, in that 
vear. Their native home was in Pennsylvania, whence they emi- 
erated to Kentucky a few years previous to their location in Paxton 
township. Here they purchased a portion of the tract of land 
located under the warrant of Thomas Peyton, that document embrac- 
ing the whole of “horseshoe bend” in Paint creek. Near Robert Dill 
and Nathaniel Reeves was the home of Christian Platter, who 
located in 1800, on land subsequently known as the Aaron Fernow 
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farm. It was on this farm that General Massie established the first 
saw-mill in Paxton township. 

Joseph Ogle came in 1800, a native of Maryland, and an early emi- 
grant to Kentucky. He hauled wood for the use of the first legisla- 
ture convened at Chillicothe. Benoni Baker came to Paxton ein 
his father’s family in 1800, and located the parental home near the 
farm of J. M. Fernow. On the marr iage of Benoni, he located on a 
farm at Big Falls, and afterward removed to land which he purchased 
on Yellow Hill. There he ended his days, and transmitted the farm 
to his son Benjamin. Robert Carson came into Ross county with 
Reeves, in 1798, but first settled in Highland county, for a few 
months, when he relocated in Paxton township, and here, im 1799; 
was born his son, D. C. Carson, who was probably the first white 
child born in the township. John Blackstone, a Virginian, came to 
Paxton in 1802, and settled on a two hundred acre farm near the 
foot of big Copperas Mountain, where he spent the remainder of his 
days. The farm has passed into other hands, though some of his 
descendants still live in the township. 

Probably no name in Paxton township is more intimately con- 
nected with progessive business interests and the upbuilding of infant 
industries in the early davs, than that of Christian Benner. He 
came to the township in 1803, and settled on the north side of Paint 
creek, near the site of the old mill which bears his name. He was of 
sturdy and thrifty German stock, and at once began to adapt himself 
to his surroundings, and to look about for the means of benefiting 
those less favorably situated, and at the same time to “turn an honest 
penny” for himself. This culminated in a determination to utilize 
the valuable water power, and to erect a mill in the woods. He built 
a dam, and placed a primitive saw-mill in operation, which turned 
out lumber for the public, and at the same time prepared the timbers 
and lumber for a grist mill, which was soon to follow. About 1810, 
he established a forge at the mouth of the Buckskin, and continued to 
operate that, in connection with his milling interests, until his death 
in 1869. In 1845 the old mill was torn down and replaced by one 
of more modern style. In the same vear, finding his forge somewhat 
out of date by reason of the extensive improvements in the iron busi- 
ness, he changed it into a plant for the manufacture of woolen mill 
machinery, which proved so profitable that the old building was torn 
down and replaced by one better adapted to the wants of the trade. 

John Benner, a son of Christian, who as a child accompanied his 
parents from the old Pennsylvania home, took charge of the business 
on his father’s death, and operated it with the same degree of suc- 
cess. It was finally transmitted to D. T. Benner, son of John, who 
operated the various lines successfully, having, until recently, but 
one competitor to the flouring mill in the township. 

Abraham Pepple became a resident of Paxton in 1808, coming 
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from Kentucky. A short time afterward his father died in Mary- 
land, and Mr. Pepple made the trip on horseback to the parental 
home. Returning, he purchased land in Paint township, where he 
died. His son, Austin Pepple, who was born in Ross county, pur- 
chased a portion of the General Massie homestead in 1850. The 
family is well represented in the township. 

William Taylor came from Kentucky in 1801, and James Taylor, 
his brother, a vear later. They purchased a large tract of land near 
Bainbridge, where numerous descendants still live. William Tay- 
lor had a family of fourteen children who lived to years of maturity, 
and married. It is a prominent and well-known family. Joseph 
Rockhold emigrated from Pennsylvania in 1797, and settled on the 
Highland Prairie. In 1800, he removed from there to Paxton town- 
ship. He served as a captain during the war of 1812, and was 
twenty-seven vears a justice of the peace in Paxton. Thomas and 
William Stockton were also soldiers during 1812, the latter being 
captain of a company. Amos and Joseph “Reeder were among the 
early settlers of Paxton. 

The Gault family was another of the earliest, coming from Vir- 
ginia to Ohio, in 1790. The founder of the family in Paxton served 
in the company of Capt. Joseph Rockhold during the war of 1812, 
was in Hull’s surrender, and also at the siege of Lower Sandusky 
under General Harrison. In later years he was captain of a rifle 
company of State militia. It is said of him that he went from Bain- 
bridge to Kentucky as the driver of the team which conveyed Henry 
Clay to his Kentucky home when returning from the treaty of Ghent. 

Martin Gilmore became a resident of Paxton soon after the battle 
of Reeves’ crossing, in which he participated. He became separated 
from his comrades during the action, and two Indians gave him chase. 
As he ran, he turned and fired, killing one of his pursuers near the 
site of the old Reeves’ mill, when the other gave up the pursuit. Mr. 
Gilmore located at the town of Amsterdam, but subsequently removed 
to Bainbridge, where he lived for many vears, after raising one of the 
first cabins in the place. He was a tailor by trade. John Thomp- 
son, another early settler, served several years as county commis- 
sioner. Frederick Free was another very early settler. He was the 
father of George Free, who was a resident of the tow nship all his life 
and married a daughter of William Warnick. Abram Pepple was a 
soldier from Paxton in the war of 1812. William Kent and John 
Fernaur were other early settlers. 

The first ministers to hold religious services in the township were 
Rey. William Mick and Rev. James B. Finley. The latter frequently 
preached to the Indians, and had a colored man to act as interpreter. 
The first hotel in the township was kept by John Tarbett; the first 
postmaster was Elijah Kelley, who was a blacksmith, and served as 
justice of the peace for many years. The first tannery was estab- 
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lished by Nathan Reeves, two miles east of Bainbridge, at the cross- 
ing of Paint creek. He also kept a ferry boat at the same place. 
The first school house in the township was built on the farm of Chris-. 
tian Platter. This was also the first regular preaching place. 

General Massie assisted in building the first grist mill in the town- 
ship. He also established the first iron industry, still house, and 
saw-mill. He laid out the town of New Amsterdam, which was 
abandoned as unhealthful, and established its successor, Bainbridge, 
laid out in 1798. Eneas Foulk was the first merchant in this town, 
Elijah Kelley, the first blacksmith, justice and postmaster, and Aus- 
tin Southard, the first shoemaker. They and their families: were 
the sole inhabitants of Bainbridge for two years or more. 

The first election of which we have any record, oceurred at the 
house of Christian Platter, on May 15, 1802. Since this election was 
held in pursuance of authority conferred by the second territorial 
General Assembly, it is probable that the following were the first 
officers of the township: William Kent, clerk; Thomas Dill, Michael 
Harr, Thomas Kerr, Joseph Taylor, and James Hughey, trustees; 
John Swan and Samuel Teetors, overseers of the poor; Zachariah 
Taylor, John Wilson, and Christian Platter, fence viewers; Nathan- 
iel Massie, Enoch B. Smith and John Combs, appraisers of houses; 
John Combs, lister of property; Frederick Braugher, John Brown, 
Hugh Cochran, William Pellers, James Wilson and James Curry, 
supervisors of highways; John Combs, John White and Jacob Harr, 
constables. These twenty-four officers were duly sworn, and entered 
upon the discharge of their duties for the vear 1802. The reader will 
notice a number of names in the list of officers not before mentioned 
among the early settlers of the township; but the fact that they were 
sufficiently identified with it as early as 1802, to render them eligible 
to public office, is the best of evidence that they should be included 
among the earliest settlers. It will be noticed that William Kent 
was continued in the office of township clerk until 1812, the office of 
treasurer being included with that of clerk, after the close of the ter- 
ritorial government. His name appears in the list of township offi- 
cers, in Various positions, until 1816, as do several others of the first 
named officials. 

The town of Bainbridge, which had a precarious existence for the 
first years of its life, gradually assumed the proportions of a thrifty 
town. As before mentioned, it was scarcely a business center, with 
but three families living in it, though there were successful business 
enterprises located near by. Massie’s mills, distillery, and furnace 
were located two miles to the westward: Reeves’s tannery two miles 
east, and Benner’s extensive interests, a half mile to the north. But 
with the establishment of the postoffice, and a few primitive enter- 
prises, the town began to take on new life, and by 1807 it was incor- 
porated by act of the General Assembly, and aspired to became a 
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county seat in 1846. During the war of 1812, three companies were 
enlisted in Bainbridge and were led to the front by Captains Yocum, 
Joseph Rockhold and John Grey. 

Bainbridge is supported by a rich agricultural district, remote 
from formidable rival towns, and is an extensive shipping point on 
the Ohio Southern railroad. Its business men are a class of progres- 
sive and enterprising people, who command ample capital and first 
class facilities for the transaction of the large volume of business. 
Though it has not made rapid strides in growth, vet its population is 
mainly of that solid, permanent character, which adds financial 
strength and stabilitv. According to the census of 1900, the popula- 
tion is nine hundred and fifty-four. The town now has well built 
residences and business blocks and a handsome church building. 

Charles Robbins was the first druggist in Bainbridge, going into 
business there in 1847. J. H. Huling established the first hardware 
store, in 1860. 

The Methodist Episcopal denomination was the pioneer religious 
organization in Paxton township. As early as 1800, itinerant minis- 
ters of that sect held religious services in the settlers’ cabins, and 
invaded the schoolhouses for the same purpose, as soon as they were 
established. In 1818, John Mick and John Collins, two of the early 
ministers in the community, established a church organization 1n 
Bainbridge. A class was organized under the leadership of James 
Gaskle, consisting of himself and wife, and four others. Gaskle’s 
house was a feepilan preaching place for some years. He finally 
donated a site, and assisted in building the first church in Bainbridge ; ; 
and about 1820 a small frame chureh ° was erected. The congregation 
oceupied this humble home until 1834, when a more pretentious 
structure was erected, which was sold in 1868, to the colored Method- 
ist church. On that date a new location was chosen, and the congre- 
gation, still numerically weak, began the construction of a building 
which cost about ten thousand alee On April 2, 1876, this Pais 
ing took fire, and the roof and interior woodwork was destroyed, but 
the damage was soon repaired. 

In the early days, the church at Bainbridge was one of twenty- 
three appointments on a territory of thirty square miles, embraced 
within the Hillsboro circuit. The minister was required to make 
the rounds in twenty davs, and preach twenty-nine times. For- 
tunately he did not have to prepare a sermon for each appointment, 
but could—if he wonld—use the same sermon, an advantage which 
the stationed preacher does not enjoy. The church at Bainbridge 
has been honored with the presence of many eminent divines during 
its years of existence, not the least among these being the pioneers 
of Ohio Methodism, Robert and James B. Finley. 

The Protestant Methodist church in Bainbridge dates its existence 
from March 26, 1848, when, by reason of a disagreement on matters 
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of discipline, a number of members withdrew from the Methodist 
Episcopal church. The church was organized with a membership of 
fifty persons under charge of Rev. Simon P. Keyota. A church 
building was erected in 1849, and dedicated on July 20th of that 
year. Subsequently a country church was established under the 
supervision of the presiding pastor in Bainbridge, and maintained for 
a number of years, but this was abandoned many years ago, and the 
membership principally absorbed by the mother church in Bainbridge. 
It is a strong and influential religious organization. 

The Presbyterian church in Bainbridge was organized about 1841, 
though the sect held religious services there for many years pre- 
viously. The old log school house, which bears the honored distinc- 
tion of having been the birth-place of three churches, was their first 
preaching point, beginning in the unorganized religious services of 
the early days. Ministers from South Salem, and other points, held 
occasional meetings; but the Rev. Moses Stoader was probably the 
most prominent in effecting a church organization. Rey. George G. 
Poe was the first pastor, and John Steel, Joseph Taylor, and Fred- 
erick Purgett were members of the first session. A church was 
erected in 1842. After the retirement of Mr. Poe as pastor, Rev. 
S. P. Dunham was installed, and served the church efficiently as the 
regular pastor, for twenty-five vears. The church organization is 
still maintained, with a fair membership, embracing some of the best 
citizens of the town. 

Paxton is well supplied with district schools, now in striking con- 
trast with the log houses and antiquated instruction of former davs. 

Among the early teachers in the township were Gray, Cowley, 
French and King—all “sturdy knights of the birch”—whose stu- 
dents, like themselves, have long since sought the repose of another 
life. 

Reference has been made to the old log school house in Bainbridge, 
wherein it is designated as the cradle of churches, from which arose 
the three prosperous religions organizations of the town. But that 
Was not its only mission, nor in fact the principal one. While serv- 
ing in the capacity of town hall, a voting place, a general receptacle 
for itinerant shows, and all classes of public meetings, it was also 
the birth-place of educational ambitions, which culminated in some 
of the far-distant colleges of the dav. The old log school house has 
been superseded by a fine brick structure, with a systematic arrange- 
ment for the instruction of pupils in all grades of advancement, each 
of the various departments being in charge of a teacher specially 
adapted to the class of instruction required, and the whole under the 
direct supervision of an educator of known ability and suecess. The 
schools of Bainbridge are second to none of like grade in the county, 
and reflect, in a marked degree, the intelligence and public-spirited 
enterprise of those who sustain them. A special school is provided 
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for the education of colored children. This is sufficiently extensive 
to give its students the advantages of a good, practical education. 

In the early days of the life of Bainbridge, there was quite a pro- 
nounced temperance sentiment in the town, and this has continued, to 
some extent, throughout its subsequent history. As early as 1846 the 
Sons of Temperance had an organization there, and this was followed 
in later years by various other societies of similar import. 

Bainbridge lodge, No. 196, F. and A. M., was organized on Octo- 
ber 18, 1849, the follow: ing named persons being the organizing mem- 
bers ond the aS officers: J. D. Miller, Samuel Tw eed, G. D. Teter, 
Jacob McDaniels, James Slater, C. W. A. Halley, J. M. Baird, cin 
Daniel Kelley. The lodge is in a flourishing condition, both numer- 
icallv and financially. On May 13, 1869, a charter was granted by 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio, authorizing the existence of Bainbridge 
lodge, No. 437, I. O. O. F., which was organized on August 20th of 
the same vear. The charter nl were W. L. Tullevs, D. E. Peck, 
a) eed Huling, J. D. Hathaway, J. A. Tullevs, and John W. May. 
Friday evening of each week was designated as the time of regular 
meetings. Though its growth was not rapid during the early years 
of the lodge’s existence, vet its membership was selected with care, 
and represented some of the best men in the town and adjacent coun- 
try. In recent vears, however, the accessions have been more numer- 
ous. 

Paint Valley lodge, No. 496, Knights of Pythias, was organized 
in the early nineties, w ith a charter list embr acing the names of many 
of the most prominent voung men in the town il surrounding coun- 
trv. Its growth and prosperity was assured from the first, oad the 
lodge is now in a flourishing and prosperous condition. The Pepple 
brothers—Dennis and J. F.—were prime movers in the organization, 
as were also John Crum and Millard Freshour. 

Paxton township was originally specially rich in the works of the 
mound builders. Many of these remain in sufficient state of preserva- 
tion to convey an idea of their original grandeur, but many others 
have been effaced by the vanishing traces of time, or the too active 
plow of the husbandman. Some have been found to contain an 
“excellent quality of brick clay,” utilized in manufacturing building 
material; others have vielded up their rocks for the accommodation 
of farmers in building walls. while others have been cut through, or 
leveled, in the making of roads. Vestiges of a very rele 
defensive work still remain near the left hank of Paint creek, on the 
Milford and Chillicothe turnpike. But two portions of this famous 
work remain in sufficient distinctness to be recognized. One is a 
square inclosing twenty-seven acres, and the other is a circle embrac- 
ing seventeen acres. These are but outworks flanking, at either side, 
a fortification of about fifty-five acres. In the center of this larger 
work, which is nearly circular in form, is the largest mound in the 
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valley. It is elliptical in form—two hundred and forty feet long— 
one hundred and sixty feet wide, and about thirty feet high. This 
extensive system of intrenchments was originally enclosed by a high 
wall two miles in length. On each side of the square flanking work 
is an opening of considerable width, and guarding these exits, and 
on the inside of the embankment, is a mound. Im and about the 
fortifications are numbers of other mounds‘of varying size, and, for- 
merly there were to be seen, within the larger circle, vestiges of a 
small circular embankment, having a diameter of two hundred and 
fifty feet. 

On the north side of the Milford and Chillicothe turnpike, near 
what is known as the “fourth gate,” are two fine connected mounds, 
and two others were destroyed in cutting the road through. - In the 
early days many of the hills contained rude structures of stone, the 
use and origin of which will always remain problematical. Evi- 
dently they were for shelter, and some are of the opinion that they 
were designed as hiding-places for hunters, being located, usually, 
near some ‘‘lick” or watering place, where the large game was likely 
to pass. On the advent of the earliest settlers, some were fallen 
into shapeless heaps of stone, while others retain their outline, even 
to this day. They were usually constructed with a rudely arched 
roof, not high enough to permit a man to stand erect, but deep enough 
to shelter him from the storm. 

It is said that Paint creek vallev furnished a species of oxide of 
iron with which the Indians delighted to adorn themselves with 
hideous “warpaint;” and that, in later vears, some of the white set- 
tlers used this as a substitute for the genuine article, in painting their 
barns and other out-buildings. The color was a_ reddish-brown. 
Even after the Indians had become peaceful, they frequently 
returned to the falls, or slate hill, known as Copperas mountain to 
procure supplies of this much-coveted toilet article. 

The soil of Paxton township is generally fertile and well adapted 
to the raising of all kinds of grains, grasses and fruits. The valleys 
of the Paint and Buckskin creeks are especially rich and productive, 
while the hillsides and upland is not so desirable for farming pur- 
poses, yet it is of better quality than much of the land of similar 
character in other localities. The territory was originally covered 
with a fine growth of timber in which the hardwood varieties pre- 
dominated. There is much valuable timber still in the township. 


CHAPTER XVITI. 


DEERFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


HIS is one of the smallest, territorially, of the townships in 

Ross county. It oceupies the border between the fertile 

level of the Pickaway plains, and the more diversified 

areas of adjacent territory in Ross and Fayette counties. 

The surface is generally level, with just sufficient undulation to 

afford good drainage. Like nearly the whole area of the Military 

District, of which Deerfield is a part, it is well watered, and admir- 

ably adapted to all classes of diversified agriculture. The princi- 

pal stream is Deer Creek, an affluent of the Scioto, which drains it 

from the south-central portion to the eastward. Numerous smaller 

streams traverse the land as tributaries, and contribute to the facili- 

ties for grazing, an industry which is well represented in connection 
with general farming and fruit growing. 

The township is almost triangular in shape, bounded on the south- 
west by Concord and on the southeast by Union. Fayette county 
forms a small portion of the western boundary, while the great Pick- 
away plains join it on the north. Like all other territory in the Mil- 
itary District, the system of surveys is irregular, the land being 
described by the “‘metes and bounds” system, so prevalent in the 
eastern country before the adoption of the admirable plan of Congres- 
sional surveys. The territory was originally covered with an abun- 
dant growth of excellent timber, and these desirable features early 
attracted crowds of immigrants who had followed the Chillicothe 
pioneers into the new country. 

Deerfield was organized as a separate township on July 7, 1804, 
from portions of Wayne (now in Pickaway county), Union, and 
Concord townships. The indefinite boundaries then provided by 
order of the county commissioners were subsequently modified and 
established beyond dispute. The first election for township officers 
was held at the house of Jared Davis, on the first Monday in April, 
1805, and resulted in the selection of the following named persons: 
Samuel Langdale, clerk; Peter Jackson, White Brown, and Jacob 
Davis, trustees; Ignatius Sellers and Simon Hornback, assessors ; 
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John Timmons and Abraham Ater, fence viewers; John Sewell, 
lister; John Baker and John Clark, supervisors; Richard Williams 
and John Riddin, constables. By reason of irregularities in the mat- 
ter of qualification and filing bonds, some ae these officers were 
declared ineligible, and the trustees on April 25th appointed suc- 
cessors. Of these John McLain was appointed trustee in lieu of 
Peter Jackson, who administered the official oath to himself. James 
Blair was appointed constable in the place of Richard Williams, who 
failed to file his official bond; and Moses Colvin and Michael Alkire 
were appointed fence viewers, in lieu of Timmons and Ater, who 
failed to qualify. The first annual meeting of the trustees occurred 
on March 3, 1806, and the following named persons were selected as 
the first jurors from the township, viz.: Michael Alkire, John Tim- 
mons, and Isaac Cade, as grand jurors; Abraham Ater, Samuel Phe- 
bus, Stephen Timmons, and Moses Colvin, petit jurors. 

There is in existence a book including a record of marks and 
brands of domestic animals, opened by Samuel Langdale when 
assuming the duties of township clerk, in the spring of 1305. The 
presumption is that this record contained the name of every owner 
of domestic animals at that time living in the township. But the 
entries are confined almost exclusively to the othcial list, as given 
above, hence we infer that they represented the population of the 
township at that time. 

Of the early settlers of the township, no one is more worthy of 
the post of honor than White Brown, not only beeause of his early 
residence in the territory, but because of his prominence and useful- 
ness in the voung community. He was a man of marked intelli- 
gence and strong religious principles, one of the few who willingly 
yield personal interest and make financial sacrifices for the sake of 
principle. My. Brown was reared under the influence of slavery, 
and was himself the owner of forty slaves in his native state of Dela- 
ware. The institution became so repugnant to him that he decided 
to seek a home on free soil, and this led to his removal to Ohio, in 
1799. He promised freedom to his slaves on leaving his native state, 
and only requested their assistance in establishing a new home in 
the wilderness. This service they cheerfully rendered, and thus 
beame the ancestral stock of many of the well-to-do negro families 
in Deerfield and elsewhere in Ross county. In the vear above writ- 
ten, Mr. Brown made an expedition to Chillicothe and adjacent coun- 
try, and finally selected a tract of land on Deer creek, which subse- 
quently became his home. He purchased five hundred acres of the 
Massie and McArthur survey, for which he paid two dollars per acre. 
It was at that time an unbroken forest. In 1801 Mr. Brown and his 
sons, accompanied hy the negroes, occupied the land, and began its 
improvement. They raised a crop of corn in that year on the land 
now occupied by the Ross County infirmary. The Brown family 
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reached the Deer creek farm on the 13th of August, 1802. Rev. 
Stephen Timmons, a son-in-law of Mr. Brown, accompanied the fam- 
ily, and assisted in the clearing and building. Their house was one 
of the earliest in the township. During the year 1803, a log barn 
was erected near the house, and this structure enjoyed the distinc- 
tion a few years ago of being the oldest barn in Ross county, if not 
in the State of Ohio. But it also possessed another interest besides 
its long continued existence, in that it was the birthplace of religious 
services in that whole region. Within its walls, from 18038 to 1818, 
were held the services of the pioneer Methodist Episcopal church in 
Deerfield. Rev. Stephen Timmons was probably the first to gather 
the settlers of the new country into this rude and primitive sanctu- 
ary, to hear the preaching of the word of God. The log walls after- 
ward echoed to the eloquence of such men as Bishops Francis Asbury, 
Whatcoat, and McKendry, as well as George and Lorenzo Dow, and 
the Finleys—father and son. In 1818 a church was built on the 
site of the present handsome structure known as the Brown chapel. 
As if not satisfied with an open and unrestrained hospitality to the 
living, Ma. Brown donated land for the first cemetery in Deerfield 
township, wherein fully two hundred interments were made previous 
to the establishment of the new cemetery at the chapel. But two 
graves can be identified in the old cemetery—one being that of Rev. 
Ralph Lotspeich, who died June 16, 1813, and the other that of “Lija 
_Brown,” who died in 1815. He was one of Mr. Brown’s liberated 
slaves, and an active and zealous worker in the early days of the 
church. The first religious organization of the township was effected 
on Christmas, 1802, with Mr. Brown and his wife and five colored 
people as members of the class. For thirty-four years following that 
date, a camp-meeting was annually held on the Brown farm, with 
the result of making the neighborhood a stronghold of Methodism. 
Brown chapel, a stately brick edifice, was erected in 1871 on the site 
of the old church which had served the people for thirty-six years. 

Mr. Brown was also active in secular affairs. In 1805 he erected 
on his farm a primitive saw-mill, which was the first mill of any kind 
in Deerfield. The dam was a crude affair—a tree felled across Deer 
ereek, with brush, stones, and earth piled on the upper side. But 
it served its purpose, and the old mill proved a real blessing to the 
community. In 1815 he built a grist-mill adjoining the other, and 
from that day, for many years, controlled the business of the neigh- 
borhood. These were rivals to the early mills on Paint creek, and, of 
course, cut off a large volume of business from them. The Brown 
mills were owned, in turn, by William Brown, son, and Austin H. 
Brown, grandson, of the builder. Hall’s mill, three-fourths of a mile 
below Brown’s, established in the twenties, was the only competitor 
in the vicinity. 

Ii—18 
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It may be remarked, incidentally, that the camp of General Mas- 
sie’s surveying party in 1790 was located on land later embraced 
within the Brown farm. The reader will remember that they were 
surprised and fired upon by a party of Shawanees. This is the only 
spot in Deerfield rendered interesting by its connection with Indian 
hostilities. 

Col. Peter Jackson was one of the éarliest settlers in Deerfield. 
He built a cabin in 1801, within one hundred yards of the spot where 
Brown’s mill was afterward located. He, with the families of 
Brown, Timmons and Clarke, and the colored people who accom- 
panied the Browns, comprised the entire neighborhood for several 
years. 

John F. Fulton, who was a member of the Massie surveying party, 
returned, after completing his work in that capacity, and purchased 
a farm from a portion of the land surveyed, and located about a mile 
south of Clarksburg. His nephew, John F. Burris, came from Penn- 
sylvania in 1807, being then a lad of six vears. He lived upon a 
portion of the land originally purchased by his uncle, where he 
attained a ripe old age. He was considered the historian of the com- 
munity, possessing, even in old age, a remarkable memory of histor- 
ical events, which he delighted to recite for the edification of his many 
friends. 

William Baker, a Virginian, came to the Scioto country in 1799, 
and located in Deerfield in 1801, on a farm near Colonel Jackson. 
He was accompanied by his father, John Baker. They purchased 
one hundred acres from General Massie, and this, with subsequent 
acquisitions, has been transmitted to succeeding generations. 

The township responded most nobly in the war of 1812, and was 
the home of some distinguished officers in that war. Among these 
are Capt. Clement Brown, brother of White Brown. He commanded 
a company in the regiment of Col. William Clark, and was stationed 
at Fort Seneca. By reason of his extensive improvements and 
increase in values, he died wealthy. His son, Thomas W. Brown, 
was a wealthy and influential citizen in the township, who served in 
various official capacities. The town of Clarksburg derived its name 
from Col. William Clark, this distinguished veteran of 1812. In 
civil life he was a tanner by trade, and an early settler of Deerfield. 

E. Hide served thirty-three vears as justice of the peace. He and 
Abram Atler, Jacob Lister, and Thomas Hardy were early settlers 
in the war of 1812. J. H. Hervey, Ives Wagill, and William Kirk- 
endall came to the township about 1801. Rey. David Jones was a 
chaplain under General Wayne, in 1793-3, and among the first set- 
tlers. Colonel Evans was a soldier in the Revolution, and settled 
in Deerfield in 1796. Byron and Baron Leffenwell were in the war 
of 1812, and William Pennell was fife-major under Colonel Clark. 
Benjamin Grimes, Curtis Williams, James Tender, Thomas Junk, 
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David Hagar, John McCarthy, M. P. Junk, Amos Serapes, William 
Jones, Michael Bush, John Bush, S. Mangold, John Farlow, David 
Pliley, Edward Young, C. Stratton, Martin Peterson, John Hol- 
loway, G. Vincent, John Junk, Henry Colsten, J. Clemens, Aaron 
Beatonham, Lemuel Holloway, Thomas Carney, S. Chester, and 
Rufus Betts were all early pioneers, and, with few exceptions, served 
in the war of 1812. 

James Templin emigrated from Kentucky to Deerfield township 
in 1795. Oldtown was then the headquarters of the Indians in the 
Scioto valley. He and his brother John were soldiers under Colonel 
Clark, and assisted in building Fort Meigs. Others of the same reg- 
iment were Captain Hoddy, Lieut. John Jackson, James Huffman, 
Noah Downs, fife-major of Captain Bréwn’s company, James Baker, 
drummer, Rev. P. Baker, first Baptist preacher of the township, 
Edward and Thomas Noland, Stephen Emory and Uriah Betts. 
They were all farmers and came to the township between the first 
days of settlement and the date of enlistment. 

Edward Tiffin, a relative of Governor Tiffin, located in Deerfield 
in 1805. He was a son-in-law of White Brown, and left a numerous 
family. Levi Noble was a resident of the township in 1800. His _ 
name was also on the extensive list of patriots in 1812, and his father 
fought in the Revolution. Other members of Captain Brown’s com- 
pany were Jacob Switzer, Jacob Robinson, Daniel Counts, Len. 
Counts, Isaac Fleming and James Miner. To the list whose organ- 
ization in service is not known we add the names of Abraham Shan- 
ton, Colonel Hegler, George Hill, William Haggard and M. Bragg. 

George Smith came to Ross county in 1806, in company with 
Henry Porter, Samuel Turner, and Thomas Coons. Smith was also 
a soldier in 1812, and in 1817 located in Clarksburg, where he opened 
the first general store. He was prominently identified with the busi- 
ness interests of that place for more than fifty years. 

Clarksburg is the only village of importance in Deerfield town- 
ship. It was laid out in 1817 by George Clark, whose settlement 
dated from the beginning of the century. <As an interior town, it 
assumed and maintained progressive business interests, and, being 
in the center of a rich agricultural district, is destined to hold its 
own, notwithstanding the aggressions of railroad towns near by. In 
the last decade the village has had a substantial growth, showing an 
increase of nearly two hundred in population. James Timmons 
opened the first tavern in the town, and George Smith, as before 
related. was the first merchant. He was also the first postmaster, 
and to him and George King is given the credit of establishing the 
first schoo]. This was sustained bv the old method of subscriptions. 
The school house was located in the public square, a teacher hired, 
and the educational machinery set at work. The old school house 
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has long since been superseded by a new and better one, in which the 
citizens take a lively interest and render willing support. 

Much of the church history of Deerfield township is embodied in 
the account of the organization of the Methodist church in the Brown 
neighborhood, that being the pioneer religious organization, as it is 
today the principal church of the township. But the Baptists also 
were zealous and aggressive in the early days, and their self-sacrific- 
ing itinerants invaded the territory, almost with the advent of civili- 
zation. This sect established a church in Deerfield, in 1820. It 
was first supplied by the pioneer local preachers of the neighborhood, 
as the Revs. William Baker, Nathan Carey, Peter Sperry, and John 
Littleton, but afterward had a regular pastor, and became, for a time, 
an influential and prosperous organization. But the membership, 
never numerically strong, was depleted by deaths and removals, until 
finally the surviving members attached themselves to other churches, 
according to their preferences, and the old church, with its pleasant 
memories of more prosperous days, became a thing of the past. For 
several years the organization was maintained by holding public serv- 
ices, by volunteer preachers, on the fifth Sunday of the month; but 
as this did not often occur, the plan proved more visionary than real, 
and that was discontinued. 

The Presbyterians organized a church at Greenland, where occa- 
sional services are held, and the Christian church has an organization 
at Clarksburg. Two Methodist Episcopal churches have been organ- 
ized in the township since the founding of the present church at 
Brown chapel—one of these at Dry run and the other at Clarks- 
burg—the latter known as “Asbury Church.” The Dry run church 
was abandoned, and the Clarksburg class has not prospered to the 
extent desired by the promoters of the enterprise. 

Deerfield township is one of the best agricultural districts in Ross 
county, and the thrifty farmers are profitably engaged in all classes 
of diversified farming. Considerable attention is given to the rais- 
ing of fine stock, and some are buyers and shippers of the same. A 
very large proportion of the grain raised is fed to stock on the farms. 


There are many fine homes in the township, an evidence of thrift and 
prosperity. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


TIS is one of the largest, also one of the wealthiest and best 
improved, townships in the county. The soil is largelv of 
the rich bottom lands of the Scioto, Paint creek and Deer 
ereek vallevs, and this is of unsurpassed fertility. The 

hill lands, though good grazing fields, and reasonably productive in 
the growth of grains and fruits, are less fertile than the famous val- 
leys. The Scioto river forms the entire eastern boundary, while the 
north fork of Paint creek traverses nearly the entire southern line. 
Interior streams of some importance are Deer creek, which flows 
eastward into the Scioto, its channel marking the division between 
North Union and South Union; Yellow Bud flowing through a small 
portion of North Union, and emptying into the Scioto, Dry run and 
various sinall tributaries of the north fork of Paint creek are inter- 
ior streams in South Union. The land was originally covered 
with a large growth of excellent timber, which, instead of adding to 
its value, inv olved a large amount of labor and expense in its enol 
and the preparation of the soil for cultivation. Much of this was 
rolled into log heaps and burned on the ground, a prodigal destruc- 
tion of much wealth, had it existed in later vears. The principal 
varieties of timber were the black walnut, hickory, sugar maple, burr- 
oak, butternut, wild cherry and elm, on the bottom lands, with oak, 
some chestnut, and scrubby pine on the hillsides and uplands. 
Union was one of the original townships, organized about the 
beginning of the last century. Its original territory was very exten- 
sive, but this has been reduced to its present limits by the formation 
of other townships and the establishment of Pickaway county. The 
precise date of the first settlement is not clearly known; but it is very 
certain that some of General Massie’s party, who oceupied Chillicothe 
in the spring of 1796, soon afterward selected lands and settled upon 
them in Union township. Among these were Joseph, Thomas and 
John McCoy. They emigrated from Pennsylvania to Kentucky, 
thence to the Scioto country. This is probably the oldest family 
still represented in the township. Joseph McCoy erected the first 
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hewed log house in his neighborhood, which was considered almost 
a palace in its day. It was a two story structure, chinked with wood, 
and plastered with real mortar, unlike the usual daubing with clay 
which prevailed at the time. The wife of Joseph McCoy died just 
previous to the location of the family in Union, and is said to have 
been the first white person buried in Chillicothe. Lr. McCoy remar- 
ried, and his second wife survived him nearly forty years. He died 
in 1811 at the age of forty, and was buried in the cemetery of Union 
church. He was one of the organizing members of this congregation, 
and one of its first elders. Joseph McCoy had four children by his 
first marriage, and the same number by the second. Descendants of 
these still live in Union township. 

Thomas and John McCoy established their first homes in Chilli- 
eothe, and John is said to have built the first cabin in the place. 
These brothers subsequently removed to Union township in the earli- 
est days of settlement, and then died. In 1808 Thomas McCoy 
erected a substantial brick house on his farm of three hundred acres 
which was purchased from the Obadiah Smith survey. The bricks 
for this structure were burned on the place, and the nails used in con- 
struction were brought from Ientucky on packhorses. Thomas 
MeCoy died in 1852, in his eighty-second vear. 

John MeCov first located at the mouth of Paint creek, where he 
remained a few years. But the location proved unhealthful, and he 
decided to re-locate on higher ground, removing to Union township, 
where he ended his days. He died in 1844. in his seventy-third 
year. THis children sueceeded to the ownership of his old homestead, 
and they, in turn, have transmitted it to their posterity. 

Among the earliest permanent settlers in Union was John Rodgers, 
a native of Loudoun county, Va., born in 1777. At the age of ten 
years he accompanied his parents to Kentucky, and nine years later 
eame with his uncle, Benjamin Rodgers, to the Scioto valley. He 
settled on land near the present site of the Slate Mills, on the north 
fork of Paint creek, where he put up a eabin. and lived alone for 
about two years. He then returned to Kentucky and brought his 
father’s family, who oceupied the home prepared by the son, and his 
father, William Rodgers, kept tavern on the place for many vears. 
John Rodgers was married the last dav of the vear 1799 to Marv, 
daughter of Joshua Clark, and the following spring he moyed his 
bride to a house previously built in Union township. Mr. Rodgers 
assisted in raising the first cabin in Chillicothe, and brought the first 
cattle into Ross county, driving them through from Kentucky. His 
wife died in 1860, and, being stricken with blindness, he spent the 
succeeding six vears of his life with his daughter. Mrs. Beard. He 
died in his eighty-ninth vear. Of his familv of eleven children, two 
spent their lives in Union township. where their descendants still live. 

Gen. James Manary. a Pennsylvanian by birth, eame from Ken- 
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tucky in 1796, bringing his family on horse-back, his wife carrying 
a three-weeks old babe. This was Betsy Manary, who survived all 
of her family. General Manary was one of the Massie surveying 
party of a few years previous, and received a hundred acres of land 
from General Massie in recognition of his services. He was the 
hunter of that party and provided it with game. His location was 
on the north fork of Paint creek, where he resided with his family 
until his death. He was a general officer in the war of 1812, and 
subsequently represented Ross county in the legislature. 

Another of the prominent pioneers of Union township was Col. 
James Dunlap, born in Virginia in 1768. In 1796 his father, Alex- 
ander Dunlap, purchased land in Union township, and this the colonel 
occupied soon afterward, remaining there until his death, in 1821. 
He had a family of three uldren: one of whom—Pegegy 
the wife of Alexander MeCoy. Nancy married John Mace, and the 
only son—Alexander by name—removed to Tennessee. Colonel 
Dunlap was prominently identified with the early political history of 
the county, serving as a member of the legislature e, and was once a 
candidate for governor of the State. 

Thomas Dickerson and his wife came on horseback from Virginia 
in 1796, or possibly a year later. He died in 1806 and his wife in 
1852 at the age of eightv-seven, In the fall of 1798 Alexander Rob- 
ertson came to Chillicothe from Augusta county, Va., and in the fol- 
lowing spring located in Union township, removing to another farm 
in 1803, where he died in 1840. His descendants still live in the 
township. Christian Ritchart and family, consisting of wife and 
seven children, emigrated from Rockingham eounty, Vas. im VST: 
The family liv ed for two vears at the mouth of Deer creek, but the 
then prevalent sickness on the bottom lands drove them to higher 
ground, and he purchased thirteen hundred acres further up Deer 
creek, where his four sons settled and made homes for themselves. 
The balance of the family settled on Springbank, where the father 
ended his days. Members of the family still reside in the township. 
The Thompson family, consisting of father and tive sons, were among 
the earliest settlers on the north of Deer creek. 

Michael Beaver came from Virginia to Ross county in 1796 and 
remained two vears, when he went to Kentucky to avoid the malarial 
troubles which were prevalent at the time on the bottom lands of Ross 
county. But he returned to Union township in 1800 and purchased 
eleven hundred acres from the Chilton survey, on Deer creek. Mr. 
Beaver was a soldier in the war of the Revolution, and his son 
Michael responded to his country’s call in 1812. Afr. Beaver, sr., 
died in 1821, and his son Michael lived in the township until he 
passed the eighty-fifth milestone on life’s journey. 

The Smith brothers—William, Anthony, Samuel, Jeremiah and 
Robert—came with General Massie in 1796. Samuel and William 
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located for a time in Union township, but subsequently removed to 
Pickaway county. Samuel Smith enjoyed the distinction of being 
the first magistrate in Ross county, since he is mentioned as such in 
an incident narrated in ‘“Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio.” 
Reference is made to the trial of one Brannon, who, in the spring of 
1797, stole a great-coat, handkerchief and shirt. The penalty pre- 
scribed by this tribunal, after trial and conviction by a jury, and copi- 
ous arguments by attorneys, was the following: Ten lashes on the 
bare back, or in lieu of that, to seat himself on a bare packsaddle on 
his pony and have his wife lead the horse through the town, crying 
at. every door, “This is Brannon who stole the great-coat, ‘handker- 
chief and shirt.”” Brannon chose the latter, as being devoid of 
physical pain, the other element in his nature probably being seared 
by frequent contact with similar occurrences. James B. Finley, 
later chaplain of the Ohio penitentiary, was appointed bailiff to see 
that the sentence was faithfully executed—which it was. The humil- 
iation imposed upon Brannon’s wife was due to the suspicion of the 
“court” that she was accessory to the theft. 

Jacob Mace emigrated from Hardy county, Va., in 1798, and set- 
tled in Evans’ prairie, near Yellow Bud. He subsequently moved 
near Chillicothe, also in Union township, where he resided until his 
death. His son, Isaac Mace, was born at that place in 1802. Jacob 
Mace, late of Liberty township, was also born in Union township, 
and lived there until 1833. 

John Robinson was the last one of the early pioneers in Union. 
He was a son of Joshua Robinson, who was a member of the Massie 
surveying and exploring party of 1795, and who was killed in the 
Indian battle at Reeves’ crossing. His brother William was also a 
participant in this battle, and in 1800 located on a farm of six hun- 
dred and forty acres in South Union. He had previously purchased 
this land of General Massie. William promptly yolunteered his 
services in the war of 1812, though exempt from military duty by 
reason of age. He died at the age of seventy. John Robinson, on 
the death of his father, was adopted into the family of his uncle Will- 
iam, and lived with him until he attained his majority. He served 
as corporal in Captain Manarvy’s company in the war of 1812. He 
lived to a ripe old age, and left a family of ten children. 

Henry and Thomas Bowdle and Thomas Withgott came from Dor- 
chester county, Md., in 1800. James Sisk and family came about 
the same time, and all located, temporarily, in Chillicothe while thev 
were selecting their new homes in the wilderness. They cleared a 
small piece of land on the farm which afterward belonged to With- 
gott, and while doing this, and cultivating their crop, daily walked 
eight miles to their work, returning in the evening, being guided only 
by blazed trees through the dense forest. Henry Bowdle purchased 
one thousand acres of the Jones survey, being joined in this by his 
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sons. They erected a cabin in the woods, with port-holes in the 
walls, and plenty of arms and ammunition inside, ready to repel an 
Indian attack, should such occur. But the savages, though trouble- 
some in other localities, did not molest them with their dreaded pres- 
ence, in warlike array. Henry Bowdle died March 1, 1829, in the 
eightieth year of his age. His sons, William, Thomas and Joseph, 
married daughters of White Brown, mentioned in Deerfield town- 
ship history. The fourth son, whose name was Jesse, married his 
eousin, Lilly Bowdle, and the daughters, Elizabeth and Rachel, 
became the wives, respectively, of Rev. Elijah Fruitt and Curtis 
Buckworth. Thomas Bowdle, Thomas Withgott, and James Sisk 
settled on Dry run, the first and last named subsequently removing 
to Pickaway county, where they ended their days. Withgott 
remained in Union until his death in 1836. His descendants, as do 
those of Henry Bowdle, still live in the township. 

Isaae Cook was one of the most prominent of the early day settlers. 
He was born in Connecticut in 1768, and came from Pittsburg, Pa., 
to Chillicothe, in 1798. He came west as the agent of General 
Neyil in the sale of his lands, and after living two vears near Chilli- 
cothe, he located on a tract of the Nevil’s survey in Union township, 
and there established his permanent home. In recognition of his 
superior ability, political honors were thrust upon him, and he was a 
servant of the public for many years. He was appointed associate 
judge of the common pleas court in 1803, to fill a vacaney created by 
the death of Felix Renick. He served twenty-seven vears in this 
office. Judge Cook also served several terms as a member of the 
State legislature. He had a family of nine children, six of whom 
lived out more than the allotted davs of man. These were promi- 
nent and well known families, his eldest daughter being the mother 
of Luey Webb Haves. Others were conspicuous in the social and 
business affairs of the community. Judge Cook died in 1842. 

Benjamin and Samuel Kirkpatrick were early neighbors of the 
Cook family, settling in the vicinity about the same time. Thomas 
Hicks emigrated to the county from Maryland, in 1802, and located 
in Union township. He was associate judge of the court of common 
pleas for a number of vears, and died in that office. Representatives 
of his family still live in the township. Thomas White came from 
Delaware about the same time as the Hicks family and settled on a 
farm just north of the site of the old Dry run chapel. John Winders 
and family made a home on Dry run in 1800, and his brother James 
located in the neighborhood about the same time. They were from 
Pennsvlvania, and John first tarried for about four years on “high 
bank”? prairie, before establishing a permanent home in Union. Levi 
Warner came with the Winders family, and subsequently married a 
daughter of John, and settled on a portion of his father-in-law’s farm. 
The Winders were Quakers in religious belief, and the families 
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became the nucleus to quite an extensive settlement, embracing the 
Crispins, Websters, and Fergusons, together with others of later com- 
ing. They established a society of Friends, and a log meeting house 
was soon erected on the farm of John Winders, and a school house, of 
the primitive kind, was established on the same lot. Nothing is now 
left to show the former existence of these evidences of early civiliza- 
tion except a few neglected graves in the little cemetery attached to 
the church. All have fallen into decay, and the philanthropic 
founders have passed into the oblivion of forgetfulness. 

David Augustus was an early pioneer of Union township, coming 
from Delaware prior to the year 1800. His son’ John, born here in 
the year last written, spent a long and prosperous life in the town- 
ship. Thomas Earle was another settler of 1800, and James Arm- 
strong, a native of Kentucky, located in Union about the same time 
that Earle did. Armstrong was one of the associate judges of Ross 
county for several years. He died in 1545, at the age of seventy-one. 

The name Hurst has been familiar to every resident of Ross county 
for more than a hundred vears. Today it represents, probably, a 
greater number of descendants from the original stock than any other 
name in the county. Levi Hurst, a native of Maryland, has the 
honor of establishing the family name in the Scioto country. He 
was a neighbor and religious associate of the Bowdles, Withgotts and 
Sisks in their Maryland home, and was induced to come west through 
the representations of these Methodist brethren who came in 1800, 
Hurst following in 1801. The family made the trip from Maryland 
to Wheeling in one-horse carts, though two horses were hitched “tan- 
dem.” At Wheeling, Mr. Hurst purchased a flat boat upon which 
the goods and family were floated down to Portsmouth, the horses 
being ridden across the country, joining the party again at the place 
last named. There the goods were transferred to the carts. and the 
journey resumed through the trackless wilderness. Nine days were 
required to make the trip from Portsmouth to Chillicothe, arriving 
at their destination in the month of June, 1801. By September fol- 
lowing a location had been selected, and the preliminary work of 
establishing a home performed, and in that month the family moved 
into the woods. Leyi Hurst and his wife lived together for seventy 
vears. Theirs was one of the first hewed log houses in the township, 
as it was, also, an early rendezvous for the itinerant ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. and any other wavfarer who sought 
hospitable old-time entertainment. Their house was also a port. of 
safety for the neighborhood when an Indian attack was anticipated, 
following the murder of Captain Herrod and the retributive killing 
of Chief Waw-wil-aavay. My. Hurst was born in 1770 and died in 
1860. He had a family of ten children, the sons being named 
James, William, Hooper, Samuel, Thomas and John N. The latter 
succeeded to the beautiful parental home on Dry run, and served his 
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township in nearly all official stations during a long and useful life. 
Descendants of these sons live in the township, and the family is a 
numerous and prominent one at other points in Ross county. The 
original stock were all devout and active Methodists and were, zealous 
in the organization and sustenance of the pioneer churches. Gen. 
S. H. Hurst, a valiant soldier of the civil war, and later a prominent 
official under the government, is a descendant of this early pioneer 
stock. 

Joseph Clark and James McCreary came to the township from 
Lancaster county, Pa., in 1801. They erected a cabin on land pur- 
chased by Clark, and kept “bachelors” hall.” Clark married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Rodgers, and resided where he first settled 
until 1857, when he died at the age of eightv-seven years. McCreary 
married Jane, a daughter of General Maney, and settled on a farm 
adjoining Clark’s. where he also ended his davs. Enos Pursel, a 
native of Virginia, came from Pennsylvania in a very early day, mar- 
ried Martha Smith, whose parents settled in Union township in 1799, 
and located on a tarm subsequently owned by his son, Smith Pursel, 
where he died. This son was born in Union township in 1804, and 
was a resident of the same for more than seventy years. He ended 
his days in Chillicothe. Col. John Evans was one of the earliest set- 
tlers of North Union and owned a large tract of land near the present 
village of Yellow Bud. He was a native of Baltimore, Md., born in 
1766, and came to Ross county about 1800. Colonel Evans was a 
survevor by profession, a man of intelligence and enterprise whose 
enerev was rewarded by the accumulation of wealth. Anthony 
Simms Davenport came with Colonel Evans and located a large tract 
of Jand near him. 

Levi Noble brought his wife and eleven children from Sussex 
county, Del., in 1804. He purchased a large amount of land in 
Union and other townships, establishing the family home in the 
southwest part of Union. He returned to Delaware in the spring 
of 1805 and died on the return trip, when within a few miles of home. 
Descendants of his family of twelve children still reside in the town- 
ship. 

The following names represent early ‘established families in Union: 
Nicholas Cunningham. Philip Minear, John Acton, Joseph Chew, 
Levi Anderson, Thomas Tostle. Asa Hankins, Thomas Littleton, 
Henry Cook, Abraham Kearns, General Henderson, Ewell Williams, 
Osmond Crabb. John Anderson, William Beard. The name last 
written comes with a bit of interesting historv, as written by the sub- 
ject, and preserved bv his friend. R. W. Bowdle. It re eads as fol- 


lows: “Wiliam Beard. Sr.. born December 27, 1759, in Frederick 
county (since DA nee Marvland ; was at General Gates’ defeat, 
Auonst 16, 1780: was at the battle of King’s Mountain, October 7, 


1780: moved a Virginia, Greenbrier county, in 1798; emigrated to 
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Ross county, Ohio, in 1809; was the father of fourteen children. 
N.B. He has ever been a true Whig, and a true friend of American 
liberty.” Mr. Beard died in Union township in 1851, being then in 
his ninety-third year. 

The following named persons were residents of the township in an 
early day, but dates cannot be given, except that they located as set- 
tlers prior tot he war of 1812: Mahlon Anderson came to the 
county about 1809; Hezekiah and Isaiah Ingham came from Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, about 1810; Jacob Maughmer came from the 
same state in 1812. 

The Union township soldier list in the war of 812 is quite exten- 
sive, and it is doubtful if it can be presented in full; but the gen- 
erous readers whose ancestors’ names inay be unintentionally omitted, 
may attribute the omission to inability to procure the information 
at this late day. Among the first volunteers was William Robinson, 
as previously stated. Gen. James Manary, Richard Atherton. L. H. 
Atherton, Henry Atherton, John Anderson, William Acton, Daniel 
Beard, Casper Smith, ———— McCafferty, Colonel Williain Johnson, 
Captain Abram Moore, Major Abraham Lewis, Drum Major John 
Ortman, Lieutenant George Stanhope, Edward Satts, David Augus- 
tus, Abner and Thomas Ezra, and Joseph Vangundy. These were 
assigned to miscellaneous organizations, though doubtless many of 
them were enrolled in Colonel Clark’s regiment, as were all of the 
following: William Wileox, William Cochran, Richard Bradley, 
Alexander MeClintock, B. Johnson, M. Yates, M. Dolly, M. Robert- 
son, Alexander Robertson, A. Watts, J. Clark and Captain Philip 
Mencil. 

The early political historv of Union township, or at least the 
earliest, was not preserved with the records of the township. Will- 
iam Robinson qualified as justice of the peace, on October 23, 1809; 
John Evans was inducted into the same office on April 9, 1810, and 
Thomas White on April 11, 1811, each for three vears. The com- 
plete record of township officers does not appear until the vear 1816. 
In the spring of that vear the election was held at the house of 
Edward Wilson, and resulted in the choice of the following named 
persons for the various township officers: John Crozier, clerk; 
Alexander Robertson, Nicholas Cunningham and Robert Shirley, 
trustees; Aaron Dowley, treasurer: Charles McCrea, lister:; Thomas 
Dowdle and Thomas Withgott. overseers of the poor; Joseph Clark 
and John Stauchton, fence-viewers: Benjamin Jones, Henry Nich- 
olson, and Jacob Ritchhart, constables: Joseph Gardner, justice of 
the peace: James MeCreary, Isaac Bradlev, Thomas Shields, Robert 
Harvey, Isaac Cook, James Dunlap, and David Anderson, road 
supervisors for the seven districts of the township, in the order 
named. 

The Quaker school, organized in the Winders settlement, shares 
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about equal honors with that established in South Union, as regards 
antiquity. The precise date of the opening of either is not known, 
except that both began their career during the very early days of the 
last century. The development of the educational interests in 
Union township kept pace with the onward march of civilization in 
other directions. The log structure of pioneer days soon gave place 
to the more pretentious buildings of the middle period, and these, in 
turn, to the modern and finely equipped buildings of the present 
day. Among the first teachers in the township were Charles McCrea 
and Ebenezer Evarts. M1. Young and Mr. Lowry were also early 
teachers. 

The Methodists were the pioneers in religious effort in Union. 
The families of Henry and Thomas Bowdle, Thomas Withgott and 
James Sisk, already mentioned, were the nucleus to a church organ- 
ization which was effected on Dry run in 1800, under the ministra- 
tions of Rey. Henry Smith, the first Methodist preacher in the town- 
ship. In 1801, Levi Hurst joined the little band, and rendered 
valiant service to the church during the balance of his life. Dry run 
became one of the principal appointments on the Deer creek circuit. 
The congregation occupied a log church until about 1845, when a sub- 
stantial brick house was erected on the site of the old. The parson- 
age of the cireuit was also built on Dry run, and was located in a 
maple forest, out of sight of any other human habitation. The first 
_ Methodist Sunday school in the township, and probably the first one 
in the county, outside of Chillicothe, was organized in 1828, with 
William Bowdle, president; Levi Hurst, vice president; Harper 
Hurst, secretary; Willis Hicks, treasurer. The affairs of the society 
were at first controlled by a board of five managers, these consisting 
of Joseph Bowdle, Reuben Withgott, John N. Hurst, Wesley Bow- 
dle and Stewart Tootle. After the election of a superintendent, a 
position to which Harper Hurst was chosen, the offices of president, 
vice president and managers, were discontinued. John N. Hurst 
was superintendent of this school for more than thirty years, and 
survived all of the original members and officers. 

The Moberry class was organized about 1814, and held public 
services for a number of vears, at the house of Mr. Moberry, from 
whom it derived its name. Rev. Pleasant Thurman, father of the 
senator, and Rev. Joseph Dunlap, were among the early ministers 
who officiated for this societv. The class was finally disorganized, 
and its membership was largely absorbed in the subsequent organi- 
zation of Shiloh church, known as the Jenkins society, the meetings 
being at first held at the house of John Jenkins, a local preacher. 
In later vears the services were held at the log school house in the 
same neighborhood. On the erection of the church building, in 1845, 
the name of the society was changed to Shiloh church. 

A society of Methodists was established at Andersonville, and held 
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regular meetings as early as 1815. They occupied the schoolhouse 
until 1829, when they erected a small brick meeting house just west 
of the village of Andersonville. This was torn down and rebuilt in 
1879. The cemetery at this church was opened in May, 1830, the 
body of Mrs. Howard Rouse being the first interment there. 

The Methodists of North Union erected a log meeting house on 
the Swaney road, about the year 1828. Soon after completion, the 
house was burned, and a brick house, known as the Spring Bank 
church, succeeded it in 1832. Rey. Evan Stevenson, father of Hon. 
Job Stevenson, late of Cincinnati, was the first pastor, and was an 
efficient and able minister. A few members of the Baptist “faith 
assisted in building this church, in recognition of which they were 
permitted to oceupy it on each Sabbath oceurring as the fifth in the 
month. The Rev. William Baker, of Deerfield township, was their 
pastor. ‘The church was finally abandoned as unsafe, and meetings 
were held in the school house. 

Mount Zion’s church was organized in 1$41, by Rev. Samuel 
MeAdow, who, on that occasion, filled an appointment for Rey. 
Pleasant Thurman. The organization was effected at the Armstrong 
school house, which had been a regular preaching appointment for 
some time previously. Some thirty-seven members joined at the 
organization, or soon thereafter, and a career of usefulness was appar- 
ent from the first. Judge Armstrong, who owned adjacent land, 
though not a member of anv church, was pleased with the prospect 
of a successful religious effort in the community, and generously 
donated a handsome site for anew church. This was gratefully 
accepted, and the building was erected in 1843. The Rev. Philip 
Nation preached the first sermon in the new church, before it was 
finished or dedicated. His text on that occasion suggested the name 
of the church—‘Thev that trust the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed, but abideth forever.” The dedicatory 
services were conducted by Rey. James B. Finley. ; 

The Union Presbyterian church has been one of the successful 
religions organizations of the township for more than a hundred 
years. It was organized on the 13th of April, 1802. Rev. William 
Spear was the first pastor. and was also the pastor of New Hope (now 
First) Presbyterian church in Chillicothe. Myr. Speer gave one- 
third of his time to this churcli, and two-thirds to the Chillicothe 
charge. In October, 1802, the pastor resigned both pastorates, and 
Union church depended upon occasional supplies until 1806, when 
Rev. Robert G. Wilson was regularly installed as pastor of the two 
societies, he having preached to them for a year previously. Dr. 
Wilson continued his services until] 1811, when the growing demands 
of the Chillicothe church required his entire time, and Union church 
was again without a pastor. During the pastorate of Dr. Wilson, a 
brick church, small but sufficient, was erected. This was partially 
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destroyed by a windstorm, in 1831, but soon rebuilt. It is believed, 
though not definitely known, that Dr. Campbell—a practicing physi- 
cian, as well as minister,—was Dr. Wilson’s successor, and that death 
severed his pastoral relations. His successor was Rev. William 
Jones, who was first employed in 1815. The records show that his 
second year’s salary subscribed, was two hundred and twenty-three 
dollars and twenty-five cents, orechalt of which was to be accepted in 
wheat, corn, beef or pork, at the market price; assuredly not a 
princely salary for the services required, vet in keeping with the 
compensations awarded for all professional services in the early days. 
Many distinguished men have filled the pulpit of this unpretentious 
country church, which was an early beacon light to the settlers in the 
vast wilderness. 

Mona Presbyterian churehn was organized April 22, 1872, though 
an effort was made to effect an organization the fall before, and some 
two thousand dollars subscribed, and a site for a church secured. A 
mission school had been formed at the school house in sub-district 
number one, and the success of this stimulated the efforts for a church 
organization. The society, however, was not unanimous in declaring 
for a second church of the same denomination within a comparatively 
small area of territory in the country; and a committee, appointed by 
the presbytery, finally decided the matter favorably to the new organ- 
ization. Nine members were received under the various forms of the 
church ritual, and these constituted the nucleus around which the 
organization grew into prominence and usefulness. The church edi- 
fice was conunenced in 1872, and was primarily intended for both a 
church and school of higher order of learning than the common 
schools afforded. But the latter feature never fully materialized. 
The building cost, in the end, about eight thousand dollars, and was 
several vears in reaching final completion. The church was dedi- 
cated on May 28, 1875, Revs. Robert Galbraith and H. W. Briggs, 
officiating. The trustees at that time were David Cunningham, Sam- 
uel F. McCoy, George T. Sowerby, L. B. James, and tae S. Cook. 
Mr. Sowerby was also elected one of the two elders, his associate 
being W illiam C. Plvley. The church has steadily grown in popu- 
lar favor and strength, and numbers among its communicants many 
of the long -established and prominent families in the township. 

The Christian Union denomination or ganized a church on Novem- 
ber 14, 1868, under the efforts of Rev. Addison Nichols, who had 
preached i in the community for a year previous to this. The society 
conducted their religious services for about ten years, at the brick 
school house near the Methodist Episcopal church ; but in 1878 they 
erected a brick church a short distance west of Andersonville. 

The Evangelical Society organized a church of that faith at Yel- 
low Bud, and conducted their services at the school house, which was 
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originally a church used by the Protestant Methodists. The date of 
this organization is not definitely known. 

The first burial places in the township were usually private 
grounds, established on the farms, as necessity required. The Bowdle 
cemetery is the oldest public burying-ground in the township. It 
was laid out, probably, in 1800, since “the burial there of Mrs. Mary 
Sisk, wife of James, occurred on Febrwary 2, 1801. This sacred 
spot contains the remains of many of the early pioneers of Union 
township. But in this respect it is not more conspicuous, than the 
“Union Church” burying ground, in which the earliest interment was 
the body of Joseph MeCoy, who died in 1811. * It is interesting to 
note that many of the pioneers attained the ripe old age of nearly a 
hundred years, and two, at least, in this cemetery, exceeded a century 
of existence, an impressive commentary upon the simplicity of their 
lives and habits. 

The Spring Bank cemetery evidently was established before the 
church of that name, since the first burial there occurred in 1812— 
that of Mrs. Mary Evans—mother of Colonel John Evans. The 
cemetery in connection with Union Chapel, at Andersonville, is of 
more recent establishment, the first recorded burial there being that 
of the wife of Howard Rouse, in Mav, 1830, as previously stated. 

The first grist-mill in Union tow nship was erected where Yellow 
Bud is now located, the projectors being Francis and Bayless Nichols, 
who set it in operation about 1800. Governor Tiffin established the 
second mill, on Deer Creek, about 1805. It was afterwards owned 
and pperated by Tohn Tootle, and after him, passed through several 
hands until it came into possession of the Ritchharts, who turned it to 
other purposes. The Albright mills were erected about 1810, and 
consisted of both a saw-mill and grist-mill. Judge Joseph Gardner 
was the projector of this enterprise, though he subsequently relaxed 
his energy in its operation, to accept the honors of public office, he 
being the successor of Judge Hicks, on the common pleas bench. 
But he remained in control until his death. The property finally 
passed into the hands of Joseph Albright, hence the name, in later 
years. Hezekiah and Isaiah Ingham, in company with John Web- 
ster, erected a large flouring mill on the river east of Andersonville, 
in 1818. The Inghams subsequently became the sole proprietors, 
operating the mill and a distiller ry until about 1831, when thev con- 
verted the flouring mill into a paper mill, continuing in that line 
some seven or eight years, when the bine $s was Bhandoned: 

Temporary saw-mills were erected on the various streams, as neces- 
sity demanded, in the early days, and these were discontinued when 
the wants of their patrons were supplied. Major Willits, while dig- 
ging a race for one of these primitive mills on Anderson’s run, wncov- 
ered five human skeleton, at a depth of fourteen feet. They were 
embedded in a stiff blue clay. ; 
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There are three small towns in Union township, the largest of 
which, according to the census of 1900, is Yellow Bud. In the days 
of extensive traffic on the Ohio canal, this town did quite a flourish- 
ing business, and it is still a popular trading point, being sustained 
by an excellent farming country. <A ‘dry dock” was once located 
there for the building and repair of canal boats. But the aggressions 
of nearby railroad towns have shorn Yellow Bud of much of its for- 
mer prominence in the business world. The population is now one 
hundred and eighty-eight. Andersonville, also a station on the canal, 
has a present population of one hundred. In writing of churches, 
schools and other public enterprises, these villages have been fre- 
quently mentioned. Anderson station is located on the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton railroad, and is the only railway station in 
Union. Its present population is quoted at sixty. The various 
industries incident to towns of this size, together with the social, 
religious, educational and political functions, are all represented, 
while the mercantile and other business interests are quite extensive. 
Rural post offices for the accommodation of the people were early 
established, some of which were kept in the farm houses. These 
have been discontinued on the adoption of the admirable system of 
“rural free delivery,” which brings almost every farmer in daily con- 
taet. with the outside world, and his mail is left at his door. Add to 
this the conveniences of the modern telephone, and the isolation of 
_country life is reduced to the minimum. 
II—19 
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JEFFERSON TOWNSHIP. 


HIS is the southeast corner township of Ross county. The 

Scioto river forms the western boundary, which, taking a 
southeasterly course, gives a river boundary of about six 

and a half miles. Jefferson was one of the original town- 

ships in the county, established, probably, as early as the beginning 
of the last century. It was subdivided in 1812, and Harrison town- 
ship was erected from the territory originally embraced within Jef- 
ferson. The eastern boundary is five and one-third miles, and the 
northern is seven and a half. Territorially, it is the smallest town- 
ship in Ross county. The land is considerably broken, and not as 
fertile as some other portions of the county, vet generally productive, 
except in the most hilly districts. The valleys of the Scioto, and 
other streams in the interior, are not wide, hence the general topog- 
raphy of the township is undulating, and in some localities quite 
hilly. Pilot Knob is an eminence of considerable elevation. It is 
located in the eastern part of the township, near the Jackson county 
line. Sight-seers and picnicking parties make this a frequent ren- 
dezyous in summer time. While there is some excellent land, and 
fine farms and improvements, it cannot be said that Jefferson is spe- 
cially rich or valuable territory. Salt creek is the principal interior 
stream, and this divides the township into nearly equal parts, rnmming 
from northeast to southwest, and emptying into the Scioto. This is a 
stream of considerable magnitude, affording abundant water-power, 
and was formerly navigated by flatboats, which carried produce from 
Richmond to the Scioto, thence to distant markets. It derives its 
name from the saline nature of its headwaters in Jackson county, and 
in early days salt was produced from its waters by evaporation. 
Entering it from the south are two small streams, having their sources 
in the adjacent hills, while Walnut creek enters from a northern direc- 
tion. These, with the numerous spring branches, afford the drainage 
and water supply of the township. There seems to have been an 
unusual mortality from drowning in Jefferson township, due, no 
doubt, to the treacherous condition of the fords on Salt creek before 
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the days of bridges. From 1821 to 1847, there were twelve deaths 
from this cause, two of the victims being unknown; the others were 
Captain Levi Hicks, Lorenzo Moffit, Mr. Dawson, John Hagans, Mr. 
Martin, Peter Burr, two children of J. Tomlinson, Anson Graves 
and Daniel Bailey. 

The Detroit and Ironton division of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton railroad traverses Jefferson from the northwest to the south- 
east, Richmond Dale being the only station within the township, 
though Vigo, a station on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, is 
located on the north line, in the southern extremity of Liberty town- 
ship. This road crosses the northeast corner of Jefferson, and leaves 
the county at West Junction. Ample shipping facilities are thus 
afforded, and the railroad accommodations are superior to most other 
rural districts in the county. The country is traversed by well kept 
turnpikes, which add to the comfort and convenience of interior 
travel. Richmond Dale, the only town or trading point in the town- 
ship, was laid out in 1811, by John and Joshua Moffitt. Some time 
later, Jeremiah Moffitt joined in the proprietorship, and the town was 
known by the various names of “New Richmond,” “Moffitt’s Town” 
and Richmond. But in 1816, when the post office was established, 
there being another Richmond in the State, it was designated as 
Richmond Dale, a name which the village has since borne, except in 
very old legal documents. But long before the existence of this town 
the Salt creek valley was settled, principally by Quakers from North 
Carolina, among whom were the Cox, Hinson and Moffitt families. 
These came about the year 1798. The erection of a large grist-mill 
on the west side of Salt creek, during the first decade in the last cen- 
tury, was the beginning of the town. To the Moffitt family is due the 
credit of this enterprise. 

The agricultural interests of the township are varied and extensive. 
The northern half embraces the largest land holdings, and conse- 
quently is not as populous as the southern portion, where the farms 
are smaller. Stock raising and fruit culture are profitable acces- 
sories to the raising of grain and vegetables. Much land is devoted 
to grazing purposes, to which it is admirably adapted, by reason of 
the abundance of pure water, and successful growing of all kinds of 
grasses. That portion of the township embraced within the Scioto 
bottoms is excellent farming land, a characteristic which holds true 
of that noted valley throughout its entire length. The river front of 
Jefferson township is no exception. The Salt creek valley is gener- 
ally narrow, bounded bv sloping hillsides or abrupt bluffs. 

The township is not rich in prehistoric relics, and some of those 
that did exist have been destroyed, and the material largelv appro- 
priated to the use of the inhabitants. Near the county bridge, on 
land formerly owned by Smiley Caldwell, was once a stone mound 
about four rods square, which was no doubt of prehistoric origin. 
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The stone of which it was constructed appeared to have been assorted 
with great care, thus giving the impression of having been dressed. 
These have been utilized by adjacent residents in the construction of 
walls, and nothing remains except a mass of debris, which, to this 
day, defies the aggressions of the plow. Near Richmond Dale, leaden 
balls in considerable quantities, were once found, which were thought 
to mark the spot of some unrecorded conflict between unknown com- 
batants. It is said that there were at least a peck of these leaden 
missiles, of crude form, apparently cut instead of moulded. Numer- 
ous Indian graves have been opened, where were found charcoal, 
parched corn, and bones of various animals, besides human skeletons, 
broken pottery, arrows and pipes. The old Indian trail from Kana- 
wha to Chillicothe and other Scioto towns, passed through Jefferson 
township; and that was the regular thoroughfare in reaching the salt 
works at Poplar Row (now called Jackson). This township was 
especially valued as a hunting ground, game of all kinds being found 
there in great abundance. 

Besides the three families of North Carolinians previously men- 
tioned, a considerable colony of Connecticut people came soon after- 
ward. These include the Meekers, Strattons and Minears. Anthony 
Rittenour bronght his family from Frederick county, Md.. in 1503, 
and located on a fertile tract north of the present town of Richmond 
Dale. He erected a stone barn in which the Rev. Peter Cartwright 
held religious services as early as 1805. This was probably the first 
effort of the pioneer ministers in Jefferson township. Myr. Ritten- 
our served his country in the war of 1812, and was the last of the old 
pioneers to pass away. 

Benjamin Short was an early settler and served in the war of 
1812. He lived toa ripe old age. The Mothtt family removed from 
the State many vears ago. The family name is not represented in 
the township. Henry Hinson ended his days in Jefferson. His 
farm descended to his son John, who also spent his life there. He 
was born in the township in 1810. Eli Stratton, one of the earliest 
settlers, lived in the same house for fifty-three vears. He died in 
Richmond Dale at the age of eighty-nine years. Numerous descend- 
ants still live in the county, some of whom have held responsible posi- 
tions through political preferment. 

Jefferson township is justly entitled to the credit of having pro- 
duced the tallest man who ever lived in Ross county. J. A. Stancliff 
was the individual, who measured six feet seven and a half inches. 
John Griffis was an early settler. He was a tanner; operated a plant 
established in 1825, and lived in Richmond Dale for. more than fifty 
vears. Capt. James Hampsen was a very early settler of the town- 
ship. He kept the first tavern on the Chillicothe and Richmond 
Dale pike. Other early settlers were Ned Dawson and his son 
Leonard, who settled at the site of the present county bridge across 
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Salt creek; Adam Sell and Jacob Aid, two young men who came 
with the Rittenour family, and became permanent settlers. Jacob 
Sigler and his son George came from Frederick county, Md., and 
settled south of Salt creek, and Daniel Boyer located in the same 
neighborhood. 

John Boots was probably the first blacksmith in the township. 
John Griffith became a resident of the township in 1815. He estab- 
lished the tannery business in 1825, and owned and operated it for 
many vears, subsequently selling the business to John Griffis, as 
before intimated. John, Joshua and Richard O’Dell were among 
the pioneer settlers. The Ray, Ward, Graves and Peppers families 
were settlers in the earlv davs. 

The last lingering relic of by-gone days, connecting the past cen- 
tury with the present, and transmitting the traditions of early settle- 
ment to the inquiring minds of the present generation, was Uncle 
Jacob Rittenour. He was a son of Anthony Rittenour, and though 
the third in order of birth, in a family of seven, he outlived them all, 
and well-nigh rounded out a full century of existence. He was a Day 
of seventeen when he accompanied his parents to Jefferson township. 
His brothers and sisters were named Henry, George (Jacob), Eva, 
Frederick, William and Margaret. These married, and raised fami- 
lies, descendants of whom still live in the county. 

The early political history of Jefferson township is very obscure, 
and veliable data is not procurable. John Ratcliff was an early jus- 
tice of the peace who served many vears in that office, beginning in 
1811. His descendants are numerous in Jefferson and adjoining 
townships. and some of them have attained to positions of prominence 
in the county. John Graves was also a justice of the peace as early 
as iled?: 

The various industries of commerce and manufacture were early 
established, and prosecuted with intelligence and success. One 
prominent industry here, as everywhere, in the early day, was the 
still-honse. J. W. Vanmeter writes of that industry as follows: 
“Tn the first settlement of this township, we had the social evil in the 
shape of still-houses. We had three in town, and nine within a mile 
of the place (Richmond Dale). My informant says he has seen nine 
fights within half an hour, where the blows fell fast and furious; 
when all was over, the parties would scramble up with mashed noses 
and black eves, repair to the first doggery, and drink ‘friends’ until 
the next meeting. With all this we have had but one person sent 
from this township to the penitentiary, and none hung as yet.” 
(Pioneer Record of Ross County, p. 95.) 

This statement must be taken with a grain of tolerance, since in 
the early davs referred to, liquor drinking was almost universal, and 
its manufacture was not controlled by law. Any man could own and 
operate a “still,” with as much freedom from legal restraint, as he 
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could run his fanning mill. Liquor was a staple article of trade, in 
some localities the “circulating medium.” ‘The surplus grain of the 
farms, for which there was no market except the local demand, was 
usually made into whiskey, either by the owner, or some neighbor, 
who worked it up “on the shares.” Corn whiskey was often the 
motive power which lifted the heaviest log at raisings or log-rollings, 
and graced all social functions with the “‘balm of good-fellowship.” 

Richmond Dale is a prosperous little town, with the usual business 
houses and shops. Many of the present-day citizens and business 
men are descendants of the early pioneer settlers, who have left their 
impress upon the succeeding generations. Considering the.age of 
the town, it has not made rapid strides in growth, or in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, though the people are generally well-to-do, and pro- 
gressive. Some of the mercantile establishments would be creditable 
to a much larger town, and business is carried on with ample capital 
on the basis of solidity and permanence. The population of the vil- 
lage, according to the census of 1900, is three hundred and eight. 

A fine graded school serves the educational interests of the town 
and adjacent country, while the district schools of the township are 
in keeping with the high standard of excellence maintained through- 
out the county. 

The Methodists were the pioneers in the religious history of the 
township, and have a good church, and numerous following, in the 
town of Richmond Dale. 

Garfield lodge, No. 711, I. O. O. F.. is the only secret society rep- 
resented in the village, and is in a flourishing condition. / 


CHAPTER XXTI. 


TWIN TOWNSHIP. 


OPOGRAPHICALLY this township is wonderfully diver- 
sified. Paint creek drains the territory and flows in a 
northeasterly direction, entering the township near the 
west central line, and dividing it into nearly equal parts. 
The valley or bottom lands adjacent to this creek are especially fer- 
tile, highly improved, and very valuable. The hilly boundaries of 
the valley are not so rich for agricultural purposes. The northern 
tributaries of Paint creek are Upper and Lower Twin (from which 
the township derives its name), Campbell’s run, Wilcox run, and Cat- 
tail run. These afford the drainage of the northern portion, while 
Sulphur creek and Black run empty into Paint creek from the south. 
Upper Twin and Lower Twin are very appropriately named, since 
they are about equal in size, and flow nearly parallel to each other, 
and at no great distance apart. 

The surface of the township is generally rolling, and some eleya- 
tions of considerable magnitude appear. There is some land of 
little value for farming purposes, and such is either used for grazing 
lands, or is still in the primitive state, nourishing the native timber 
which is vet standing. 

The principal varieties of timber which abounded in exhaustless 
supply and excellent quality were hickory, walnut, butternut, ash, 
poplar, sugar-maple, oak of all kinds, cherry, sycamore and hack- 
berry. The buckeye also flourished in most localities, and was a 
source of considerable loss to the settlers, as their cattle ravenously 
devoured the poisonous fruit. A peculiar and striking feature of 
the virgin forest was the entire absence of the usual fank growth of 
Niclg ees This was attributed to the annual forest fires, caused, 
or permitted, by the aborigines. 

With the advent of the first white settlers, the woods abounded in 
game of all kinds known in the country. Deer and wild turkeys, 
exceedingly plentiful, afforded the principal meat supply of the early 
settlers. Every man and boy, and some of the female population, 
were expert hunters, and many are the tales told of hair-breadth 
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escapes from, and single-handed contests with, bruin, the arch enemy 
of the young domestic animals about the settlers’ cabins. Wolves, 
panthers and wildeats also made night hideous, and nocturnal travel 
precarious, with their prowling, stealthy and “deceptive methods of 
attack. 

The first settlement of Twin township antedates its organization 
by several years. The township organization was effected on the 
twentieth of February, 1805, from territory previously embraced 
within the townships of Union, Concord and Paxton. The house of 
J. Elliott was designated as the voting place, apa was so continued 
for a number of years. : 

Lewis Igo is entitled to the honor of first ae he having emi- 
grated to the Paint creek valley in the autumn of 1797. He was 
born near Baltimore, Md., in 1767, emigrating from there to Ken- 
tucky, thence to Ross county. Mr. Igo “purchased land from Gen- 
eral McArthur, on Lower Twin, and there built his cabin and 
established a home on the farm later owned by his son William. In 
the spring of 1798 he returned to Kentucky and brought his family, 
and was accompanied on his return trip by his brother-in-law, Philip 
Hare. When within sight of his cabin, Igo discovered awoken issuing 
from the chimney; and, believing that the ‘Indians were in possession, 
the party pre epared for a battle with the redskins. Advancing cau- 
tiously, they were both surprised and pleased to find that the cabin 
was occupied by a white family who were occupying ALr. Igo’s home 
temporarily during his absence, and pending the erection of their 
own. This “squatter,” whose name was Jeffers, settled on a farm 
adjoining the Igos and became their nearest neighbor. Families 
were ‘“‘near neighbors” in those days, however, if only separated by 
the distance of: a few miles. For some time after Mr. Igo located 
in the wilderness on Lower Twin, he brought all his family supplies 
from Kentucky, himself making the trips with a pack horse. He 
was a cooper by trade, and willingly exchanged his mechanical skill 
with the settlers for rail-splitting, thus supplying the neighborhood 
with wooden ware. He raised a family of eight children, only one 
of whom remained in the township, and only three survived the period 
of middle life. Descendants of William Igo still live in Twin. 
Lewis Igo died in 1844. 

Philip Hare opened up a small farm to which he brought his fam- 
ily from Kentucky; but he ended his days in the west. The families 
of George V. and Jacob Haller settled on Paint creek in 1798, and 
there established a home on what was locally known as Haller’s bot- 
tom, George Haller owning most of the land in the vicinity. Their 
first winter in the new country was spent in a shantv made of pun- 
cheons, the walls of which were lined with bear-skins, the result of 
Mr. Haller’s success on the chase. One entire end of the cabin was 
left open, and a huge fire of burning logs served the double purpose 
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of warming the room and protecting the family from the howling 
wolves who often showed their lank forms, hungry eyes and cruel 
teeth across the fiery barrier. George V. Haller was a local 
preacher, a man of strong religious convictions and an excellent citi- 
zen. He was among the first to bring sheep into the country. His 
first home being subject to overflow during freshets, he re-located on 
higher ground, but subsequently removed to Adams county, though 
his death occurred in Chillicothe September 8, 1839. He was born 
in Berkeley county, Va., December 16, 1770. The last survivor of 
his twelve children died in Bourneville. Jacob Haller, before men- 
tioned, settled on Upper Twin where he died in 1823, at the age of 
fifty-seven. 

Samuel Teter aud family were among the earliest settlers, coming 
from Washington county, Pa., in 1799. They settled on Lower 
Twin, where Mr. Teter owned a large tract of land. This he divided 
among his sons, Samuel, George, John and Daniel, and removed to 
Union county, where he died. George and John occupied their 
parental inheritance and ended their days as residents of Twin town- 
ship, where some of their descendants still live. Daniel died on his 
farm in Huntington township. The latest survivor of this family in 
Twin township was Mrs. John C. McDonald. John married Mary 
Edmiston, whose father was one of the earliest settlers in Paint 
township. 

Wilham and Edward Keran came from the south branch of the 
Potomoc during the last days of the eighteenth century. William 
lived about five vears on Haller’s bottom, afterward re-locating on 
Plug run where he resided some sixty vears, and died there. Edward 
Keran lived in the township until 1842 when he removed to Hardin 
county and died there. Hugh Cochran emigrated with his family 
from Kentucky in 1796. His first location was at Station Prairie 
below Chillicothe; but he soon after purchased a large tract of land 
in the vicinity of Bourneville, which he divided among his children. 
Hugh Cochran, sr., died in 1829, at the age of eighty-four years. 
His son, Hugh, was among the earliest pioneers of Twin township, 
and spent his life on the farm his father had given him. He married 
Jane Myers, daughter of another early pioneer of Twin. His sister, 
Miss Elizabeth Cochran, became the wife of George Kilgore, who 
came to the valley with General Massie in the spring of 1796. They 
were married in Chillicothe April 17, 1798, and this is said to be the 
first ceremony of the kind in the Scioto valley. Several brothers of 
Hugh Cochran settled in Twin township, but James, David and 
Andrew removed to the west, while Allen remained. The last named 
served several vears as a justice of the peace in Twin. His death 
occurred in his sixty-third vear as the result of an accident. 

The family of John Core was another of those established prior 
to the township organization. He located on Lower Twin, in 1800, 
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and there erected the first mills in the township, first a grist mill, and 
soon afterward a saw mill. These he operated successfully until 
1819, when they were burned. He afterward established a mill 
operated by horse power, and this proved a very good substitute for 
the popular old plant which had proved so valuable to the commu- 
nity. Three sons of this pioneer, John, Henry and Chrisley, were 
soldiers in the war of 1812. His yowngest son, whose name was 
David, married Miss Mary, daughter of the well known pioneer and 
historian, Col. John McDonald. 

The family of Peter Storm came from near Martinsburg, Va., in 
the fall of 1802. They arrived in October, and located 6n Haller’s 
bottom where Mr. Storm raised one crop, after which he purchased 
one hundred and fifty acres from General McArthur. There the 
family home was established in 1803. Nine of the twelve children 
accompanied the parents from the old Virginia home, and two sons, 
George and John, then mere lads, drove two cows thro ugh with the 
caravan, walking all the w ay. Mar. Storm was a blacksmith by trade, 
opened a shop on his farm, and was one of the earliest mechanics in 
that line. John Storm, in the war of 1812, was a member of the first 
company of rangers, in which he served over a year. Descendants 
of this family are still residents of the township. 

Abijah Flora was one of the earliest settlers on Haller’s bottom. 
He was a Virginian, and served from that state as a lieutenant in 
the Revolutionary war. He died in Twin township at the age otf 
seventy years. 

‘Daniel Hare came from Kentucky in the fall of 1797 and iseaied 
on Paint creek about a mile above the present town of Bainbridge, 
in Paxton township. There he built a cabin, and devoted the winter 
to hunting. The victims of his rifle he salted in a large trough, 
which he dug out from a sycamore log, covering this with another one 
of similar dipertion. This food supply he concealed from the 
Indians by covering the troughs carefully with brush in a secluded 
place in the forest. In the spring of 1798 he returned to Kentucky 
and brought his familv to the new home in the wilderness, where he 
found his stores as he had left them. He worked at cleari ing land for 
General Massie until he earned one hundred acres for himself, this 
being located on Lower Twin. After his contract with Massie was 
completed, he continued to work for others in Paxton until he had 
accumulated sufficient funds to purchase another hundred-acre tract 
adjoining the first, and this he occupied in 1801 as a permanent home. 
Mr. Hare was twice married, and had three children by his first 
union. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, became the wife of John 
McKenzie, who represented a well known pioneer family. 

Aaron Foster, a native of Pennsylvania, emigrated to the town- 
ship in the early days of settlement. He served as adjutant in Col- 
onel MeDonald’s regiment during the war of 1812. He was 
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twenty-one years a justice of the peace in Twin township, and was 
also a member of the board of county commissioners. David Elliott, 
another very early settler, was captain of a company from Ross 
county during the war of 1812. Jacob Myers was an officer ranking 
as major in the same war, and was distinguished for bravery. He 
was also among the pioneers of Twin. 

Col. John McDonald, one of the most popular and worthy citizens 
who ever lived in Ross county, was among the early pioneers of Twin 
township, where he established his home in 1800. Though most of 
his active years were spent in official life, he nevertheless always con- 
sidered “Poplar Ridge” as his permanent abiding place, and never 
transferred his home to any other locality, except temporarily. He 
was identified with almost every phase of human existence on the 
frontier of Ohio from the advent of the white man north of the 
Ohio until the close of his eventful career in 1853. He has been 
characterized as “backwoodsman, scout, surveyor, pioneer and patri- 
arch, soldier, legislator and patriot, adequate in every avocation in 
which he engaged, and admirable in every relation of life.” 

Gideon Coover came from Pennsylvania in 1800 and located in 
Twin township where he lived until about 1820, when he took a flat 
boat laden with flour, pork and other farm products, and, in company 
with others, went to New Orleans, where he died of yellow fever, or 
rather was put ashore at Baton Rouge, where he died. He left a 
wife and nine children who spent their lives in Twin tow nship. 

Philip Gossard and his son-in-law, Casper Plvley, with their 
families, came from Pennsylvania about 1801. They first settled 
at the month of Deer creek in Union township, byt soon afterward 
abandoned the bottom land as unhealthful and re-located on what has 
since been known as Plylev’s ridge in Twin township. Mr. Plyleyv 
kept a tavern for a nwnber of vears. He was a soldier in the war of 
the Revolution and participated in a number of engagements under 
General Greene. Financial reverses, due to the fluctuating values 
of the Continental scrip, induced him, though a minor, to enter the 
army, and subsequently to seek his fortune in the west. Mr. Plyley 
lived to advanced old age. He reared a large family, and numer- 
ous descendants still live in Ross county. The posterity of his sons, 
Philip G. and William, still occupy Plyley’s ridge. The former 
was born at Pittsburg, on the trip to the west. Philip Gossard was 
a native of Switzerland and received an excellent education in his 
native country, being also an accomplished musician. He settled on 
a farm immediately west of the Plvley homestead and there spent 
his remaining vears. His son, John, spent his life on the same farm, 
and this descended to his posterity, some of whom still occupy it. 

William Campbell, a native of Scotland, and a cousin of General 
MeArthur, emigrated to the United States in 1800, and soon after- 
ward found his way to Chillicothe. Here he entered the employ 
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of General McArthur, and so continued until his marriage in 1816. 
He located in Twin township two years later and continued a resident 
until his death in 1852. He was the father of sixteen children, 
some of whom remained in the township during their lives, and left 
a numerous posterity to inherit their possessions. 

Isaac McCrackin emigrated from Hampshire county, Va., and 
first located on Haller’s bottom, subsequently removing to another 
farm where he died in 1849. He was a well known and prominent 
citizen, one of the earliest justicés, served two terms in the State 
legislature (1831-2), and was one of the associate judges of the 
county for seven years. He located his family in the township in 
1808, where his three children were born. The wife of Judge 
MeCrackin was Catherine Parker, also a native of Virginia, where 
they were married. 

James Sommerville and family were also early settlers of Twin. 
Mr. Sommerville was a native of Scotland and came to this county 
in 1808, bringing a family consisting of wife and three children, 
Helen, James and John. James went to Ientucky as a_ school 
teacher, having among his students members of the Breekenr idge and 
Clay famulicn He joined the army and was killed at the battle of 
Tippecanoe. John married Elizabeth Smith, and became the father 
of twelve children, most of whom he survived. He was quarter- 
master in Colonel MeDonald’s command during the campaign of 
1814, and died in 1879, at the advanced age of nearly ninety-two. 

Job and John Harness, brothers, settled in Twin township prior to 
1812, making the journey up the Scioto and Paint creek in a keel 
boat. They erected one of the early grist mills of the township, but 
finally sold out and moved to Indiana. 

Christian Baum emigrated from Westmoreland county, Pa., about 
1815; first located in Pickaway county, but soon afterward bought 
two hundred acres in Twin township. He married Sarah Shook in 
1818, and they raised a family of seven children: Joseph, George, 
John, Mary, Lewis, Laura and Jacob, most of whom married and 
located in the county. When Mr. Baum came to Ohio, he walked 
over the mountains and carried his rifle with all of his worldly pos- 
sessions; but by industry and economy, he accumulated a fine prop- 
erty. He died in 1862 at the age of seventy. 

Peter Platter was a native of Germany, who, at the age of five 
years, accompanied his parents to Pennsylvania, in 1764. He joined 
the Patriot army and participated in the battles of Bunker Hill and 
Brandywine. About 1793 he emigrated to Kentucky, having then a 
wife and one child. He removed to Ohio about six years later and 
located in Adams county, where he purchased three hundred acres 
of land. In 1811 he exchanged this farm for a like number of acres 
on Haller’s bottom in Twin township, where he died January 2, 
1832, and his wife died on the 22d of February of the same vear. 
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They had thirteen children, all of whom survived their parents. 
Their names were Barbara, Susanna, Joseph, Henry, Christine, 
Sarah, Elizabeth, George, Peter, Catherine, Christian, John and 
Andrew. Several of these attained a ripe old age and left a numer- 
ous posterity, both in Ross county, where the name is prominently 
identified with the pioneer history, and in Adams county, where 
some of the sons located after marriage. Peter Platter, Jr., was an 
extensive land holder on Paint creek, where his first wife died, leav- 
ing seven children. Her maiden name was Mary Ann Clark, also 
a representative of an early established family. He married Sarah 
A. Nesbit for his second wife, and she became the mother of four 
children. lr. Platter was successful in life, and died possessed of 
more than a thousand acres of land. The family, including the 
ancestral line, were members of the Presbyterian church, sustaining 
relations with this society in Chillicothe. 

John W. Pool left for Ohio from Maryland on the day of Perry’s 
great naval victory on Lake Erie. He was a blacksmith by trade, and 
died in 1823, at the age of fifty. His son Henry perpetuated the 
family name in Twin township, where he attained ‘old age and social 
prominence. He married a daughter of George VY. Haller: 

John Howard emigrated from Rockingham county, Va., about 
1817, accompanying his two uncles, Philip and John Howard, who 
were bachelors. They spent the first vear at Frankfort, after which 
they located on Haller’s bottom, but relocated, some years afterward, 

“on the farm where John Howard spent his life, he having inherited 
the farm on the death of his uncles. He married Ursula L., daugh- 
ter of Judge MeCrackin. 

John Hanawalt was the first mail carrier between Steubenville and 
Gallipolis, making his trips through the woods on horseback. He 
was a native of MitHin county, Pa., and came to Steubenville in 
1818. Two vears later he moved to Frankfort, where he married 
Mary J. Hill, and in 1828 he located in Bourneville, where he was 
busied as a tailor until his death in 1872. His son, James S., was 
a merchant in Bourneville for a number of vears. 

Twin township was well represented in the war of 1812, though it 
is probable that not all on the following list were residents there 
at the time of enlistment, but hecame such soon after the war. A 
large majority, however, were actual residents of the township for 
several vears prior to enlistment. The following is an incomplete 
list of soldiers who responded to their country’s calli in 1812: W. A. 
Shoults, Hugh Cochran, Joseph Browning, Henry and Joseph 
March, John C. Conner, Joseph Conner (died in service), William 
Campbell, Thomas MeDonald, - David Share (Shredrich Wroten 
was a Revolutionary soldier who served nearly six years). John 
Freshour was also in the Revolutionary war and his son Daniel served 
in the war of 1812, Simon Johnson in the Revolution, Barney Min- 


ney, Job and John Harness, Thomas De Hart, Richard Acton, Archi- 
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bald McNeal, Abijah Flora, Revolutionary soldier ; Michael Dolohan, 
Thomas Hanks, in war of the Revolution, and his sons, Joseph and 
John, were in the war of 1812; John Ward, Peter Shanor (his 
father, also Peter Shanor, was in the Revolution); John Gossard, 
Philip Gossard, Jacob Gossard, James Nichols, Henry Sharp, 
Dilard Rowe, Abbott Rowe, David Rowe, Charles Craig, John 
Craig, Colonel John McDonald, Alexander Given, Aaron Foster, 
Samuel, George, John and Daniel Teter, brothers; John, Henry and 
Chrisley Core, also brothers; Captain Daniel Hare: Captain David 
Elliott; Major Jacob Myers; John Mahan; Lieutenant John Som- 
merville; James Sommerville; Archy McDonald came as a soldier 
in the British army, but deserted and joined the American forces ; 
his two sons, John and William, were also arrayed against their 
mother country; James P. Brown; James Demoss, a native of Ire- 
land, crossed the ocean to fight against England, and died in serv- 
ice; Captain McKenzie. 

The record of the first elections in Twin township has been lost 
or was not properly kept. The earliest record procurable begins five 
years after the organization of the township, and contains the fol- 
lowing names of civil officers at that time: Henry Porter, town- 
ship clerk; John MeDonald, William Reed and Job Harness, 
trustees; George V. Haller, and Moses Dimmel, overseers of the 
poor; Andrew Gursham, lister; Jacob V. Haller, house appraiser ; 
Daniel Hare, treasurer; George Yoakum and Abijah Flora, fence 
viewers; Robert McMahan, Peter Clover, and James Irwin, con- 
stables; John Harness, Philip Hare, Samuel Teter. and John 
Walker, supervisors; John McDonald and Henry Porter were 
elected justices of the peace in the spring of 1811. Henry Porter 
performed the double service of clerk and justice of the peace. Col- 
onel McDonald resigned his office, in 1812, to enter the army, and 
Judge Isaac McCrackin was elected to fill the vacancy. The early 
elections were held at the house of J. Elliott for a number of years. 

The first white child born in the township was Paul, son of Lewis 
Igo, in February, 1799. The first marriage in the county was a 
social event of considerable importance, and was attended by Thomas 
Worthington and Dr. Tiffin with their families. The contracting 
parties were George and Elizabeth Cochran, and the marriage was 
solemnized on the 17th of April, 1798. Howe's History of Ohio 
mentions this as the “first marriage in the Scioto Valley.” Mary 
Igo and Mary Keran, both horn in 1800, were among the first female 
children born in the township. They both married, removed from 
_ the county, and died in old age. The first schoolhouse erected in 
the township was located on the farm of John Teter, and the first 
teacher was David Reed; and William Reed is said to have been one 
of the first justices, if not the first. He served fifteen vears in that 
office. Adam Gilfillan was also one of the first school teachers in 
the township. The first sermon delivered in the Paint creek valley 
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is accredited to Rev. William Keran, a local preacher, though 
another authority, perhaps equally reliable, gives this honor to Revs. 
William and Edward Carnes. It is possible that the disagreement 
of authorities is due to the similarity in sound of the names, since 
William Keran is shown to have had a brother Edward who was 
also a preacher, and both settled in Haller’s bottom prior to 1800. 

The Methodists were the leaders in religious effort in Twin town- 
ship, the first meetings being held in the settlers’ cabins, and were 
conducted, pr incipally, by Rer. William Keran. The first members 
of this class were William and Edward Keran and their wives, 
George Vinson Haller and wife, John Mick and wife, John and 
George Teter and their wives, John Mahan and wife, Archibald 
Browning and wife, Abijah Flora, Benjamin Grimes, Mrs. Mary 
Porter and Mrs. Matson. After continuing the services in the homes 
of the members for several vears, a log meeting house was built in 
1809, on the farm of John Teter. This gave wav five or six years 
later, to a double hewed log house on the graveyard lot just north 
of the present village of Bourneville. This ya iding served the peo- 
ple for over thirty years, and was the parent igual of Methodism 
in the township. It was destroved by fire at the close of a “watch 
meeting,” the last night of the vear 1841. On the ruins of the old 
ehureh, a brick meeting-house was erected in 1842, and under the 
pastorate of Rev. Alexander Maharry a very successful revival fol- 
lowed the opening of the new church, and resulted in one hundred 
and eighty accessions to the society during the vear. In 1875 the 
the old church was taken down, and a eiba ant brick was estab- 
lished on the site, at a cost of some seven thousand dollars. 

The church now known as Morris Chapel was organized about 
1813, and meetings were held for a number of years at the house of 
John Riley, who was a zealous christian and active worker until 
his death, in 1838. Afr. Riley was the class leader from the date of 
organization until failing health compelled his retirement. The 
services were finally tr ausferred from Rilew’s house to the log school 
house on the farm of David Moore. Morris’ Chapel, named in honor 
of Presley Morris, one of the prominent members, and a generous 
contributor to the building fund, was commenced in 1847, and com- 
pleted in 1850. March 20th, 1848, the church was incorporated 
under the laws of the State, and a board of trustees elected, consist- 
ing of Solomon V. Dorman, Jesse Wiley and Jacob Miller, Henry 
Snvder heing elected secretary. This chapel is located about a mile 
east of the Slate Mills. It has been one of the land marks pointing 
the way to a higher christian civilization, and was the second Meth- 
odist organization in the township. It still maintains its existence, 
with a considerable member ship. 

A society was formed in 1842 under the ministerial labors of Rev. 
J. Hill, with a membership of nineteen, and meetings were held at 
the home of David Core until the completion of “‘Core’s Chapel” in 
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1852. This congregation, like most of the others established in the 
rural districts in the early days, has been absorbed by the town 
churches ; though some of the persisting members still make a futile 
effort to maintain the organization in memory of the religious fervor 
and self-sacrifice which brought it into existence. The United 
Brethren were early occupants of the field, and held religious serv- 
ices at the house of John Core, but never became a strong organiza- 
tion. The Methodists erected a frame church on Owl creek, and 
had a prosperous class for a number of years, which is now dis- 
organized. 

‘Sulphur Lick Chapel was built by the Methodists about 1845, and 
was later sold to the Protestant Methodists, whose society flour ished 
for some years; but the membership was principally absorbed by a 
church of like faith in Bourneyille, which, in turn, has passed out 
of existence, the chureh being sold to the Swedenborgian society in 
1868. This was established as the Paint Valley society of the New 
Jerusalem Church, by Rey. J. P. Stuart, on the 22d of July, 1860. 
The society started out with a membership of thirteen, of whom Dr. 
Robert W. Spangler was president: Robert Dill, secretary, and Will- 
iam Dill, treasurer. The church has no regular pastor at present, 
but. occasional services are held. 

The Presbyterians established a chureh in Bourneville in an early 
day, and erected a meeting house there about the vear 1849. This 
organization had a precarious existence, but by that persistence and 
zeal which is characteristic of the sect, they maintained their organ- 
ization through the years of trial, and they, with the Methodist 
Episcopal church, constitute the two persisting churches of the town. 
The North Fork Presbyterian church was organized in 1845, the 
prospective members having in the vear previous secured sufficient 
funds to erect a frame building for church purposes. This was 
completed in 1846. Owing to the apparent indifference of the presby- 
tery of the “Old school” on the questions of slavery and intemper- 
ance, this organization, about 1855, separated itself from the Scioto 
presbytery and joined the free presbytery of Ripley. However, 
after the abolition of slavery, it resumed its former ecclesiastical 
relations. The society has a brick church at Slate Mills, where serv- 
ices are regularly held. 

The frst burving ground in Twin township was located on the 
Teter farm, and Daniel Teter was one of the first persons buried 
there. After some years, the low ground was abandoned, and inter- 
ments were made on higher ground to escape the overflow of the 
creek. Mrs. David Hare was buried on the hill in 1807. Nearly 
all of the churches provided a place for the interment of their dead; 
but these were generally abandoned when the churches declined, and 
the cemetery at Bourneyville, established about 1815, contains the 
remains of most of the early pioneers. 


Mention has previously been made of Core’s mills, which were 
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the first in the township. William Reed established a combined mill 
below Core’s, at an early date. Job Harness built a mill on Paint 
creek south of the present site of Bourneville about 1807. This was 
entirely a “home product,” the stones being made of “hard-heads” 
found in the vicinity, and the iron work was made by a local black- 
smith. This property was subsequently owned by Matthew Waddle, 
who changed it into a primitive factory and wool-carding mill, 
operating it as such until it was destroyed by fire. George Kilgore 
erected a grist mill in an early day, on the opposite side of the creek 
from the Harness property, and this was operated for many years. 
The Slate Mills are located on the North Fork of Paint creek, on 
the Cincinnati pike. John Morris and James Reese erected this 
property in 1827. The name ‘Slate mills” is derived from the 
character of the earth through which the race is dug, the workmen 
having come in contact with a heavy layer of slate which was 
removed by blasting. This property has been greatly improved 
under various owners, and is now in successful operation as the prop- 
erty of Jacob Blosser. 

The Bourneville steam mills were erected in 1874, by a stock 
company, in which William A. Jones was a principal stockholder, 
and he soon after became the sole owner. This property was fitted 
out with modern machinery and fully equipped for all kinds of gen- 
eral milling. It has had a successful career, and is still the leading 
industry in the town of Bourneville. This village is situated in the 
Paint valley between Upper and Lower Twin. It was laid out by 
Isaac MecCrackin and John Boswell, in the spring of 1832, and its 
name commemorates Colonel Bourne, who surveyed and platted the 
village. The postoftice was established a few years previous to the 
laying out of the town, the postofhee being known as Twintown, with 
John Boswell as first postmaster and first merchant in the place. 
Other early merchants were Elijah Bridwell, Samuel and Frederick 
Edwards, Douglas Smith, William Rowe and Robert P. McCrackin. 

Bourneville was the scene of a noted tragedy in 1844, the murder 
of Frederick Edwards. He was reputed to have considerable money 
on his person or concealed about the store of Douglas Smith, in which 
Edwards slept. Two men, named Thomas and Maxon, conceived a 
plan to possess this money: and, forcing an entrance to the store, 
aroused Edwards, who was sleeping in a room adjoining. Without 
thinking of consequences, he seized the nearest burglar, and in the 
meleé which followed, received seventeen knife stabs, any one of 
which, it was thought, would have proved fatal. Thomas was sup- 
posed to have been the real murderer, though Maxon was arrested as 
an accessory, but made his escape from the county jail, and was never 
recaptured. Thomas was captured in Pennsylvania and brought to 
Chillicothe, where he was tried, convicted of murder, and hanged in 
1846. 

II—20 
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The first tavern in Bournevile was opened by William Rowe, in 
1832, and the same building served the public for more than fifty 
years. The first resident physicians were Drs. Thompson and Mor- 
ton, who located in the town about the same time. These were suc- 
ceeded by many others during the seventy years of the town’s 
existence. 

Mrs. Mary Edmiston was an early resident, who devoted herself 
to a special ‘feature of medical practice, and whose eccentric habits 
left an impress upon those who knew her, and the name of “Captain 
Molly” has been transmitted by family tradition, to the present-day 
inhabitants. She came from Kentucky, a widow, with several small 
children, and located near the present site a) Bourneville. She 
dressed in a mixed garb of male and female attire, and rode a horse 
as aman rides. Her hair was always closely cropped, and she wore 
a straw hat of her own manufacture, at all seasons of the year, and 
in all conditions of weather. This hat was verv unlike any attempt 
at female adornment. ‘Captain Molly” was shrewd and quick- 
witted, always ready at repartee, and seldom came out second best in 
a war of words. Though possessing a rough unseemly exterior, she 
had a good true heart within, and was generous, even to her own dis- 
advantage. The fees she collected of the wealthy families were lb- 
erally distributed among the poor, and’ the latter she cheerfully 
served without pay. She died of cancer in 1836. 

Bourneville was incorporated and assumed the position accorded 
by that legal proceeding by the election of Elijah Bridwell, mayor, 
and establishing a municipal government. But the citizens were 
indifferent to the honors thus conferred and abandoned the charter 
two years after it was granted. The location is beautiful, and the 
spot historical. There are many relics of the prehistoric race in 
Twin township. These have been generally described in another 
chapter. 

The Independent Order of Odd Fellows is the only secret society 
now represented in the town. This is designated as Lodge No. 808. 
It has been prosperous from its organization to the present and 
numbers among its members many of the best men in the town and 
adjacent country. 

The town of Bourneville, according to the census of 1900, con- 
tains a population of three hundred and fifty-six. This is an 
increase of one hundred and fifty-one during the last decade, a per- 
centage not equalled by any other town in Ross county. It is a busy 
nadine point, sustained by a large scope of good farming country, 
and its support is assured in the character and reputation of the busi- 
ness men. Some of the stores would do credit to a much larger 
place. Some small manufacturing is also done. An _ excellent 
graded school in the village affords ample opportunities to the chil- 
dren in the acquirement of a good practical education. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


HE organization of this township occurred on the 9th of 
September, 1806. The following is the entry in the county 
commissioners’ book of records of that date: “Ordered, 
that a part of the townships of Scioto and Pee Pee be laid 

off to form a new township, and bounded as follows: Beginning 
on the Scioto river at the lower corner of McNeal’s upper survey ; 
thence with lower line of said survey, and continuing on the same 
direction until it will strike the former line of Pee Pee township ; 
thence with said line so far that a line drawn from the dividing 
ridge, between Indian creek and Crooked creek, will strike the mouth 
of Indian creek; thence down the Scioto river to the mouth of Pat- 
ton’s run; thence with the line of Jefferson township and Lick town- 
ship so far that a west line will strike the place of beginning. The 
same to be known by the name of Franklin township.” The house 
of Benjamin Foster was designated as the polling place of the town- 
ship. 

The boundaries established by this action of the commissioners 
remained undisturbed until September 8, 1814, when it was 
“ordered that so much of Franklin township east of the Scioto river 
and not included in Beaver township, be attached to Jefferson town- 
ship.” This action made the Scioto river the eastern boundary, and 
established the outline of the township as at present. It is very 
nearly in the form of a triangle, bounded by straight lines, about 
eight miles in length, on the south and west, and a river front of 
about ten miles on the east. The portion near the Scioto is exceed- 
ingly rich, and is not surpassed in fertility by any land in the county. 
The higher ground, which lies in terraces or plateaus, is also fine 
farming land, and this terminates in bluffs and broken country, of 
much less value for agricultural purposes. The valley of Stony 
ereek, though not wide, comprises some excellent land. The other 
streams besides Stony creek are Pettinger’s run and Wilson’s run. 
These maintain a generally eastern direction, and empty into the 
Scioto. A peculiar trait of the hill land in this section, due, no 
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doubt, to the action of the waters in the giacial period, is the fact 
that the north side of the hills has a deeper deposit of alluvial soil 
than the south. This feature is noticeable in nearly all of the hilly 
districts of the county. 

The Norfolk and Western railroad traverses about seven miles of 
the eastern boundary of the township, having some eight miles of 
track and sidings within its territory, and a station, known as 
Higby. The Ohio and Erie canal is also a “common carrier,’ 
traversing the entire river boundary of the township, and running 
nearly parallel with the railroad until the latter crosses the river. 
In the days of active operations on the canal, Three Locks-gave an 
air of business to the locality. 

The township is fairly well supplied with well-kept roads, and 
has two excellent turnpikes within its borders, the Portsmouth and 
Columbus turnpike, through the western portion, and the Waverly 
and Chillicothe pike following the vallév in the eastern part. In the 
early days, the territory of Franklin was a popular hunting ground, 
the hills, and heavy timber, affording excellent cover and favorite 
resorts for all the larger game found in the country. Even after the 
general settlement had progressed for some vears, large game was 
plentiful, and foreign hunting parties frequently visited the local- 
ity, and were well rewarded for their efforts. Being located in the 
Virginia Military District, the farms in Franklin are surveved and 
described by the metes and bounds system, and some descriptions are 
very unique. Heavy timber of the usual varieties found in the 
county, covered almost the entire townships, this being relieved only 
by small patches of prairie on the bottoms. 

The Mound Builders have left evidences of their existence in 
various forms of ancient works; but there are none in this township 
which excite as great interest as elsewhere in the county. There is 
an enclosed work near Higby, which is about seventy-five feet square, 
with rounded corners. A mile and a half from this, on the Wav erly 
pike, is a deep hole, or basin, cireular in form, about sixty feet in 
diameter, and still maintaining a depth of several feet. When first 
known to the white man, it was fifteen or twenty feet deep, and 
excited great curiosity. It is thought to have been designed for 
storage, though its purpose, like that of the others, is only prob- 
lematical. 

It is known that Rev. John Foster, and his brother Thomas, were 
the first white settlers within the limits of Franklin township. These 
were sons of John Foster, sr., who settled in Piketon, in the year 
1798, the sons selecting their home in Franklin the same vear. 
They were natives of Marvland. Others of the family emigrated 
to the county from time to time, and this beeame a numerous and 
prominent family in the early davs of settlement. The first elec- 
tion held in the township was ordered at the house of Benjamin Fos- 
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ter, a member of this family. Rev. John Foster was the first 
preacher in the township, and a zealous Methodist who was active 
in establishing the church in the wilderness. He was a captain 
in the war of 1812, and a useful and honored citizen in later 
life. There were five brothers of the parent stock of the Foster fam- 
ily in Ross countvy—Thomas, John, Benjamin, Joseph and Richard. 
According to the ‘Pioneer Record of Ross County,” the last named 
of these was the first settler of Franklin township, other authorities 
giving this honor to John and Thomas. But it is a matter of little 
moment, since, in either case, the distinction belongs to the Foster 
family. 

Col. John Foster, son of Thomas, was born in Franklin township, 
August 4, 1801, and spent his entire life on the farm where he was 
born, and more than seventy years in the same house. He was a 
practical and _ suecessful farmer, not caring for political honors, 
though achieving some distinction both in civil and military life. 
He was colonel of a militia regiment for some years, and a represen- 
tative in the legislature in 1848. He held various township offices, 
and was appointed associate judge of Ross county, a distinction 
which he ignored by resigning the office soon after his election. 
Colonel Foster had a family of nine children: Joseph William R., 
Mary (Davis), Thomas, Jane (Davis), John W., James P., Sams 
uel D., and Rebecca Ann. The last named son was an officer in the 
civil war, attaining the rank of major. It is said that the father and 
grandfather of Colonel Foster were the first white men who ascended 
the Scioto river in a canoe. 

Thomas C., son of Colonel Foster, had a family of six children 
who lived to vears of maturitv. These were Martha, Hannah, 
James C., William, John and George. While they were all highly 
respected and upright citizens, one, in particular, deserves more than 
passing notice. Reference is made to Maj. James C. Foster, who 
achieved distinction in his voung manhood days, as a soldier in 
defense of the Union. He entered the service under the first call of 
the President for three years’ volunteers, and served faithfully for 
four and a half years. Beginning in the ranks, his soldier-like bear- 
ing, intelligence and capability won him promotions, until he 
attained the rank of major in 1864, serving in that capacity until 
his discharge in January, 1866. <A portion of the time he did staff 
duty under General Veatch, and was always at the front. Return- 
ing to his home after the war, he resumed the pursuits of civil life, 
and while busied as a farmer, was also active in local and general 
polities, serving in various official positions. He was for ‘several 
vears treasurer of Franklin township, and in 1901 he was elected 
representative from Ross county in the State legislature. 

One of the earliest settlers of Franklin township was John John- 
son, who was probably elected justice of the peace at the first town- 
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ship election, and served in that capacity for twenty-three years. 
His brother, George Johnson, accompanied him to the township about 
1800, both coming from Virginia. Definite information as to the 
date of settlement of many of the early pioneers is not obtainable, 
since early records of the township seem to have been imperfectly 
kept. The first school teacher in the township was James Greearly ; 
the first minister, Rev. John Foster, as previously stated; Samuel 
Wilson built and operated the first mill. 

Early township officers were Joseph Crockett, also one of the first 
settlers on Stony ereek; Elias Scammehorn; Richard Tomlinson ; 
Samuel Wood; Peter Bennett; S. O. Baker; Thomas Tomlinson. 

The Davis family came to the county in 1808, and located in 
Franklin in 1815. James Davis, a son of the founder of the family 
in the township, gives the names of his brothers and sisters, as fol- 
lows: William, Lotha, James, Hannah, Mary, George, Charles and 
Louisa. These married and located, for the most part, in Franklin 
and adjoining townships. James Davis followed the flatboating 
business for some years, making trips with farm and forest products 
to Natehez and New Orleans. He usually sold his cargo and boat, 
and returned on foot. He held different township offices and was 
prominently identified with the early history of Franklin. It was 
on this farm that an enterprising company bored an oil well to the 
depth of seven hundred feet, but failed to strike the elusive fluid. 
In the same vicinity, General McArthur bored a salt well, from the 
water of which a considerable quantity of salt was made in the early 
days. The Foster Chapel was located on the Davis farm about 1830, 
and served the Methodist Episcopal organization in the vicinity for 
half a century. James Davis had a family of three children: Emma, 
Mary E., and J. Russell. 

Franklin township furnished a number of soldiers for the war of 
1812, and several others were in the Revolution. John and George 
Pushon, Peter Bennett, and John Foster were patriots in the war of 
1812. Daniel Swyers was a Revolutionary hero, and fought at 
Lundy’s Lane in the war of 1812. Joseph Hern, a soldier under 
Bonaparte, came to Ross county in 1817, emigrating from Germany. 
He was a farmer and grocer, living near Three Locks and the State 
Dam, where he ended his davs. 

Thomas Tomlinson was the first lock-tender at these Locks, after 
the opening of the canal, and his brother, Richard, opened the first 
grocery store at this place of publie resort. The State dam across the 
Scioto, established to give a water supply for the canal, has long been 
a resort for fishing parties. sf 

In addition to the names previously given. the following were 
early settlers and prominent residents of Franklin township: : Ore: 
Goddard, William Ridenger, Enos Moore, John Beauman, Allen 
Nixon, Thomas Louzatta, Saul Phillips, Benjamin Phillips, J. E. 
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Higby, Sylvester Higby, James Pry, Edward Hurdell, Jesse Tom- 
linson, Alexander Argo, Elijah Lockard, Joseph Mounts, Edward 
Dawson, Daniel McMullen, William McCorkle, James Hiff, Asa 
Mounts, Eli and Jesse Ragon, Abraham Lave and William E lerton. 

This Povabiip was once the home of William Hewitt, the eccentric 
recluse known as the “Hermit of the Scioto,’ from 1820 until his 
death fourteen years later. Various theories are advanced as to the 
cause of his isolation from mankind, but he died without divulging 
his secret, if such he had. He lived, for the most part, in a cave in 
Franklin township, located in the iene forest, remote from any 
human habitation. This was at the southwestern extremity of the 
dividing ridge on the west side of the Scioto, and several miles from 
the river. The cave furnished but poor shelter in its natural state, 
being simply a low, shallow den, under a projecting rock, which sup- 
plied only a back wall and roof. The occupant walled up the sides 
and front in a rude way, enclosing a room in which he could not 
stand upright, but, apparently, sufficient. for his purposes. A rude 
bed of dressed skins of his own preparation, and blankets which he 
brought with him, were sufficient for his comfort. There he lived 
in absolute seclusion, spending his time in hunting, and dressing his 
skins and furs, and these he only marketed when necessity compelled 
him to replenish his supplv of ammunition or other necessaries. 
Then he would load his stock into a boat and go to Cincinnati, or 
Louisville, and exchange it for supplies. It was understood that he 
was a native of Botetourt county, Va., though he was never known 
to return to his native country. The Columbus & Portsmouth turn- 
pike now passes near the cave, which is eleven miles south of Chilli- 
eothe. Learning of the local historic interest in this spot, the com- 
pany building the pike caused the erection of a neat stone monument 
on the shelf just above the cave, which bears the inscription: ‘*Will- 
iam Hewitt, the hermit, occupied this cave fourteen vears, while all 
was a wilderness around him. He died in 1834, aged seventy years.’ 
Reliable authority fixes the date of Hewitt’s death as 1838 instead of 
1834, as recorded on his monument; and the same authority says he 
first ciade his appearance in Ross county in 1823. He died in the 
town of Waverly, and was humanely eared for by the poor officers, 
who buried him in the cemetery of the town. 

In the early days, several postoffices were established within the 
bounds of Franklin tow nship, and these proved a great convenience 
to the busv farmers, who are thus enabled to send and receive mail 
without spending precious time in going to Chillicothe. But the 
“star route’ svstem of distribution has been superseded in recent 
vears by the admirable system of rural free deliveries, and the ecoun- 
try offices have been abandoned. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BUCKSKIN TOWNSHIP. 


N AUGUST 10, 1807, the county commissioners of Ross 
county made the followi ing official record: ‘Ordered, 
that a part of Paint township, beginning on Paint creek 
at the lower end of Nathaniel Bunnell’s land in Paxton 

township; thence to Robert Greenlee’s, and continuing the same 
course until it will intersect the line of Twin township; thence along 
said line to the east line of William Rankin’s land; thence to the 
mouth of John Clouser’s spring run; thence to the old Miami trace, 
including where George Miller now lives; thence along said trace 
until it strikes Paint creek; thence down said creek to the place of 
beginning—to be known as Buckskin township. The place of hold- 
ing elections to be at the house of John Robbins.” 

"The name of the township is derived from the principal creek, 
which flows from the north through the central portion of the terri- 
tory, and is its principal source of interior drainage and water supply. 
Tradition bases the naming of Buckskin creek upon an incident which 
occurred in the days of Indian depredations, when the whites sur- 
prised a band of redskins on the banks of the creek, and the Indians 
fled in great haste. They left a lot of skins hanging in the hollow 
trunk of a svcamore tree, and these being mostly deer pelts, naturally 
suggested the idea of “‘Buckskin.”” Whether the tradition is true or 
otherwise, it is stated as a fact that a hollow sycamore tree, of immense 
size, did exist in that localitv for many years after the settlement of 
the country. This tree is said to have had a hollow ten or more feet 
across, or ‘‘large enough that a rail could be turned end for end in it.” 
In this aperture, as the story goes, the Indians had hung up a large 
number of skins which they were dr ying with a fire underneath. 

Paint creek forms a part of the western boundar v of the township, 
while a branch of Lower Twin crosses the southeast corner, and a 
small tributary of the north fork of Paint traverses the northeast 
corner. These are two branches of the Buekskin which cross the 
township in a nearly parallel course, until they unite near South 
Salem, when the direction of the stream changes to a southwesterly 
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course, and passes into Paint township. The hillside rivulets and 
spring branches, in considerable numbers, enhance the water supply 
for grazing purposes, and assist in swelling the volume of the streams 
which are “dignified with names. 

Reference has been made in other chapters to the irregular system 
of surveys, as shown in the Virginia Military District; but in no 
township of the county has this system been fraught with greater 
confusion and inconvenience than in Buckskin. This is due, no 
doubt, to the great difference in the character and value of the lands, 
since a land warrant would hold the stipulated number of acres in 
any form or location desired by the holder of such instrument. Nat- 
urally, the first settlers would select the best lands, and have them 
surveved in the form best suited to their convenience. The hill-lands 
were ignored, and the bottom lands were surveyed to conform to the 
width and extent of the desirable location. Thus the surveys run 
in every imaginable direction and are numbered with great irregu- 
larity. This is especially noticeable in the southeast corner of the 
township, where the land is mostly broken and hilly. 

The surface of Buckskin township is generally undulating, with 
broad and rich valleys along the streams. Except in the south and 
southeastern portions, the hills are not precipitous, but are susceptible 
of cultivation, and the hillside land is fertile and well adapted to 
general agricultural purposes. In the valleys, the soil is a rich black 
loam, quick and responsive to the efforts of the intelligent farmer. 
The hillsides and terraces are mostly a lhmestone and eravel subsoil, 
mixed with clay, in the western portion, and with sand and slate in 
the eastern sections. 

The township was originally covered with excellent timber and was 
one of the finest hunting grounds in the county. Game of all kinds 
known in the country were here to be found in almost exhaustlesg 
supply. The heavy growth of timber and convenient hills afforded 
ample cover and protection, and many are the “‘bear stories” and dar- 
ing feats of frontier life remembered of the early pioneers of Buck- 
skin. They were brought in daily contact with bears, wolves, 
wild-cats and panthers, and these were formidable enemies to the 
young domestic animals about the settlers’ cabins, as well as danger- 
ous companions in the lonely wilderness. Deer and wild turkeys 
were also to be found in great numbers, and these, with an occasional 
“bear steak,” furnished the principal meat supply, to which the epi- 
curean of today would have no occasion to object. Venomous rep- 
tiles, and especially the dreaded rattlesnake, were among the enemies 
of modern civilization, and these found an abiding place in the rocks 
and hills, and added their share to the discomforts and perils of pio- 
neer life. 

The settlement of the township began under the same discouraging 
circumstances which prevailed everywhere in districts remote from 
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the natural thoroughfares. The meager supplies of actual necessi- 
ties had to be brought long distances, through trackless forests, 
infested with dangerous opponents of civilization. The pack-horse 
was the faithful friend who was the means of connecting the pio- 
neers with the outside world, carrying to them the few articles of 
commerce which this simple mode of living demanded. Ammuni- 
tion, meal and salt were the three articles, most required, but the first 
was always an absolute necessity. The periodical trips to the “base 
of supplies” were always fraught with peril, both to the lonely trav- 
elers who made them and to the helpless and defenseless ones who 
were left behind. Several days were required to go to the. Ohio and 
return with a cargo of supplies. 

The first settler of the township was James Wilson who located on 
Buckskin creek in 1799, and established his home near the present 
site of South Salem. Two sons of James Wilson, Robert and John 
H., probably accompanied their parents to the country, or followed 
them soon after. One account states that John H. Wilson emigrated 
from Kentucky to Ohio in 1800; that he was a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which state he emigrated to Wheeling, thence to Ken- 
tuckv, and finally to Ohio. He located on survey 2,295, where he 
died. Mr. Wilson was a soldier in the war of 1812, and served a 
number of years as justice of the peace in Buckskin township. He 
was a consistent and active member of the Presbyterian church for 
many years, and died in 1865 at the age of ecighty-seven. Robert 
Wilson located in the southwest corner of the township on the Paint 
creek bottom and there ended his days. His sons were Anderson, 
William, Newton and Alfred L., most of whom located in the town- 
ship or across the line in Highland county, and became a numerous 
and prosperous family. 

Noble Crawford settled near the James Wilson family in 1800 
and built his house on Buckskin creek near the present town of South 
Salem. Crawford’s was the second house in the settlement. _ He sold 
his interests the same vear to Frederick Free, and removed to Paint 
township where he spent his remaining vears. Frederick Free came 
to America as a Hessian soldier in the service of the English crown, 
but deserted the king’s army and allied himself with ihe Patriot 
army in which service he fought through the Revolution. and in his 
old age received a pension for injuries incurred in the service. He 
married in the east, and had a large family, some of whom settled in 
the county and others removed to the west. Jacob Davis located on 
the west side of Buckskin creek about 1800, and there owned about 
seven hundred acres of land which he oceupied for over fifty vears. 

The May family located on Twin hills, in the southeast corner of 
the township, about 1800, and after a residence there of four or five 
vears sold their property to Francis Tullys who oceupied it until his 
death. John Vanderman emigrated from Pennsylvania to Ohio in 
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1800. He and his brother Frederick were soldiers in the Revolu- 
tionary war and fought in the battle of Brandywine. John Vander- 
man died in Buckskin township at a ripe old age, leaving a numerous 
family, of whom Joseph was lieutenant of a militia company, and 
John, Matthias, Conrad and Henry enlisted for the war of 1812. 
Conrad died on his way to the front. 

Alexander Harper located, temporarily, on the Pickaway plains 
in 1798 and there raised a crop. In 1800 he removed to the north 
part of Buckskin township, and settled on six hundred acres of land 
on Survey No. 2,291. He raised a family of nine children. James 
and Robert, brothers of Alexander Harper, settled on the same sur- 
vey a year or two later, and Alexander and Robert died there in 1843. 

The Waugh brothers, Joseph and Leaman, located in the northeast 
corner of the township as early as 1800 and improved farms, which 
they occupied for many years; but the family name is no longer rep- 
resented in the township. James McConnell established a home near 
the Waughs about 1800. One of the first tanneries in the commun- 
ity was established by this family. Robert Braden came from Penn- 
svlvania in 1800 and settled on Survey 2,292, opening up a farm of 
one hundred acres, and spent the balance of his life. He died in 
1842 at the age of seventy-one. He was a soldier in the war of 1812. 
His son, Samuel Braden, spent his life in the township. 

James Robinson settled on Survey 653, soon after 1800. William 
MeMillan and family located on the same survey about 1812. This 

- property was the site of the proposed town of New Alexandria, which 
never passed the imaginary stage. William Taylor was another of 
the settlers of 1800. He located in the Paint creek valley and 
improved a farm upon which he died. <All of his family moved 
away except one daughter, Eliza, who became the wife of John Mor- 
ton, whose descendants still reside in the township. John Cumpton 
married a daughter of the first pioneer, James Wilson, and settled 
on Survey No. 2,292 about 1801. They reared a family who mar- 
ried and lived, for the most part, in Buckskin township where numer- 
ous descendants still reside. 

John Proud was one of the prominent earlv-time pioneers. He 
emigrated from New Jersey to Ohio in 1801. After remaining two 
years in Paint township, he occupied a farm in Buckskin, a mile and 
a half west of South Salem. He was a noted trapper and hunter, and 
paid for his farm with the pelts and furs. He bought from General 
MeArthur. Mr. Proud served several vears as constable, and was 
a soldier in the war of 1812. He died at the age of seventy-four, 
and his property descended to his daughter, Mrs. Matilda Hitchcock, 
whose descendants still live in the township. 

James McGinnis emigrated from Pennsylvania to Ross county in 
1801. He was one of the pioneer shoemakers. His father, whose 
name was James, also, came to Ohio with his son. James McGinnis, 
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sr., was a Revolutionary soldier, and received a wound in the service, 
carrying a musket ball in his thigh until his death. He died at the 
age of eighty. James McGinnis, jr., was a soldier in 1812. He 
achieved considerable local notoriety as a hunter and trapper. He 
died at the age of seventy-two. Rev. Alexander McGinnis, a local 
preacher of the Methodist Episcopal denomination, was son and 
grandson of the two pioneers above mentioned. He built the third 
house in the town of South Salem where he died in 1878, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Alexander McGinnis married a Miss Taylor, 
whose father was a soldier in the war of 1812. Mr. Taylor was an 
elder in the Presbyterian church for forty years. * 

Samnel Davis was one of the earliest carpenters in the township, 
and assisted in building many of the pioneer houses, in which capa- 
city he was a very welcome addition to the settlement. He located in 
the township in 1802, and took a farm in Survey No. 3,698. John 
Wallace and family located in Buckskin between 1800 and 1802. 
He was a justice of the peace in 1511 and served for several years 
afterward in the same capacity. Henry Hester came from Penn- 
svlvania in 1804 and settled in the southeast corner of the township. 
He was a millwright, and soon after coming west, erected an oil mill 
on his farm, which he operated some six vears. Being called into 
service as lieutenant of a company to defend the frontier during the 
war of 1812, his wife and sons, during his absence, remodeled the 
mill and turned it to good account, in doing custom work as a grist 
mill, the proceeds of which assisted materially in supporting the fam- 
ily. Returning from the army, Mr. Hester continued the grist mill 
for many years, finally selling it to his son. This family also owned 
one of the early saw mills of the township. My. Hester and wife 
died of cholera in 1883. 

The Mathews family located in Buckskin township in 1804, and 
two brothers, Andrew and John, located on Survey No. 5,830, where 
they made homes and ended their lives. Robert Mathews, a son of 
Andrew, was a justice of the peace in the township for a number of 
years. David Edmiston and wife, with eight children, located in 
Buckskin township in 1804. My. Edmiston planted one of the first 
orchards in the township. The homestead was a mile west of South 
Salem, where the parents died. The children married and many of 
their descendants still reside in the township. Josiah Finch located 
in the north part of the township previous to 1804, and numerous 
descendants of the family are still residents. 

One of the early school teachers was James Caldwell, who came 
from Chambersburg, Pa., in 1805, and made teaching his principal 
business during life. He was orderly sergeant of Captain Kilgore’s 
company during the war of 1812. He married a daughter of James 
Wilson, and they reared a family of nine children, all of whom moved 
away except John G., who has spent his life in the vicinity of his 
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parental home. Hugh Milligan located in the township about 1804. 
He married the widow of Captain Kilgore, and they raised a family, 
and passed the remainder of their lives in Buckskin township. Hugh 
C. Milligan, a son, succeeded to the ownership of the old homestead. 
John Morton settled in the township about 1806, and here passed his 
remaining days. His children were mostly residents of the town- 
ship, though one son died in Iowa. Samuel A., one of the sons, was 
a physician for many vears in South Salem, where he died. James 
married tva Junkins, and he removed to Iowa where he died. John 
chose for his companion Eliza Taylor, and remained in the township 
during life. Dr. Samuel A. was twice married, his first wife being 
a daughter of Rev. William Dickey, and after her death he wedded 
Mary Wentworth, of Huntington township. George Graham emi- 
grated from Maryland in 1804 and took up a residence in Buckskin 
township the same year. He was a carpenter and cabinet maker, 
which trade he followed mostly during his life. He served in the 
war of 1812, and died at the age of nearly eighty-five. 

The following named persons settled in the township prior to 1815, 
and most of them lived there for many years, some during life: 
Daniel Hixon, Robert Cunningham, Andrew and Michael Simmer- 
man, Alexander Morrow, James Harper, Abraham and Isaac Black, 
Charles Black, James Watt, John Cassel, James Clark, George 
Frame, Matthew Simpson, Andrew Knox, Reuben King, Billingsley 
Brown, Adam Kerr, Frederick Parret, Philip Robbins, Jacob Hyer, 
Edward Shields, Robert Edminston, Robert Holding, Benjamin 
MeClure, Michael Hare, Robert Young, William Grant, Daniel 
Thorp, William Thorp, James E. and Alexander Kerr, James Watt, 
Abraham Stookey, John Ferneau, John Sample, John Wallace, Rob- 
ert DuBois, and James Dickey. 

Besides those designated in personal sketches, as soldiers in the 
war of 1812, and other early wars, the following list of soldiers is 
added, some of which are duplicated in the foregoing list of early 
settlers: George Graham, Frederick Parrett, Lieut. Henry Hester, 

Tavlor, George Pricer, Michael Hare, Robert Edminston, 
Jacob Davis, Abram Dean, Robert McGinnis, Capt. Nathan Kilgore 
(killed in service), Capt. Daniel Hare, James McGinnis (a Revolu- 
tionary soldier), Adam Howard (served in the Revolution), Joseph 
Warnuch (a soldier in the Revolution), as were, also, William Smith 
and John McLean; Robert Wilson in 1812; J. Ricketts served in 
the French and Indian war; Ezra Lueas in the war of 1812, and his 
grandfather, Isaac Lucas, served seven years in the Revolutionary 
war: John Sample was a captain in the war of 1812. Capt. James 
Collier, born in Dauphin county, Pa., in 1752, entered the Patriot 
army in 1776, participating in nearly all of the prominent battles 
and maneuvers of the army under General Washington ; endured the 
sufferings at Valley Forge, remaining in the army from the begin- 
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ning to the end of the great struggle. He came to Buckskin town- 
ship in 1814, and lived there for thirty years, being called to rest in 
1844. General La Fayette, in his visit to America, presented Cap- 
tain Collier with a fine sword which is still treasured as an heirloom 
by his descendants. 

The pioneer subscription schools were early established in Buck- 
skin township, but the exact date when the first school was opened is 
unknown. John G. Caldwell, previously mentioned in this chapter, 
taught school in the township as early as 1805, and continued to teach 
in the locality for several years; but it is probable that Mr. Caldwell 
was not the first teacher. A school was established on the farm of 
Aaron Cox in 1815, and John Organ was the first teacher at that loca- 
tion. In a very early day the people assumed quite a literary turn 
of mind, which seemed to justify the establishment of Nesbit’s col- 
lege in 1820. This was located near Salem, and the institution 
afforded instruction in the languages and higher scientific branches. 
From that day to the present, South. Salem has been an educational 
center, the Academy at that place being established in 1842. This 
institution is noticed in the Educational chapter. A pioneer school 
was located on the Waugh farm in 1808, of which Samuel Buck was 
the teacher. This was continued during the winter seasons for a 
number of years. A schoolhouse was built in the Waugh neighbor- 
hood about 1818, and another was located near Joseph Harper’s:a 
year or two later. The latter is one of the districts still existing, and 
a fine brick schoolhouse succeeded the old log strueture. A school 
was established on Hop run about 1814, and was taught in that year 
by Benjamin McClure, who was followed, successively, by Hugh 
McKenzie and James Caldwell. This school was discontinued about 
1820. There are fifteen schools in the township at the present time, 
in charge of a corps of specially qualified teachers. whose tenure of 
office is dependent upon their success in their chosen calling. 

The primitive saw mills of pioneer days were erected as necessity 
demanded, and, being inexpensive in construction, they were aban- 
doned when neighborhood needs were supplied. The oil mill, on the 
Hester place, was merged into a grist mill in 1812, and continued as 
such for a number of vears, as previously stated. Benjamin Brack- 
ney erected a grist mill and saw mill on Buckskin creek, near Salem, 
about 1820, and these existed for about twenty years. Joseph Mor- 
ton operated a horse-power mill for a few years after 1830. 

The early settlers of the township were, as a rule, averse to the 
presence of distilleries among them. Three or four stills were oper- 
ated, but these had short lives. The opposition to them led to the 
organization, in an early day, of various temperance societies render- 
ing the traffic both unpopular and unprofitable, and South Salem has 
never had an open saloon from the dav of its incorporation to the pres- 
ent. Several tanneries existed in the early days, the first of which 
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seems to have been established by James Blain, near Greenfield, in 
1814. But these have long since ceased to exist. 

The village of South Salem was laid out about 1846, some four 
years after the opening of the academy, the primary object of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. John Sample, being to establish a home for the school. 
The first two years of its existence brought it very nearly to its pres- 
ent status as regards population. It was never expected, and appar- 
ently not desired, that the village should ever become very populous, 
but that it should afford a clean, pure home for the students, remote 
from the corroding influences which usually prevail in large towns. 
The population consists largely of persons who are retired from 
active pursuits, and have located in Salem because of the admirable 
facilities afforded for educating their children. Others are there 
because of religious opportunities, while still others represent the 
various business interests of the town. 

There are several well-stocked mercantile houses, a hotel, livery 
and mechanical shops. South Salem is a desirable trading point, 
and is sustained by an excellent farming community in southern 
Buckskin and northern Paint townships. 

Lyndon is a small village on the line of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern railroad, be only town on a railway in Buckskin 
township. It was laid out about 1853, by John N. Huggins, and 
was first named Zora. A few years later, when the Langdons bought 
the land, they, in remembrance of their native town in Massachusetts, 
changed the name to Lyndon. It is a pleasant little town of about 
two hundred inhabitants, in the center of a rich agricultural district. 
There are several mercantile houses, a grist mill, mechanical shops, 
produce houses, and school. Samuel A. Langdon was the first post- 
master, and, probably, the first merchant. The village does a thriv- 
ing business, and is located in the midst of a rich agricultural district. 

The first religious organization in Buckskin township which had 
more than a nominal existence was Salem Presbyterian church. 
This was known in the earlv vears of its existence as Buckskin congre- 
gation. It was organized October 27, 1802, by Rev. Dr. Ralston of 
Pennsylvania. But Revs. Dunlevy and Marquis were the first min- 
isters to visit the infant settlement, and the first religious services in 
the township were held by them under the leafy canopy of an elm 
tree near the residence of James C. Irwin. Thirty members joined 
at the organization of the church, and these elected John McConnell, 
David Edmiston, John Edwards and Abram Dean as ruling elders. 
The membership embraced residents of Buckskin, Concord, Paint 
and Twin townships, as at present organized, though the majority of 
them lived on territory now included in Buckskin. A communion 
service was held in the woods four days after the organization was 
effected. Meetings were held in this “first temple,” or in the cabins 
of the settlers, during the first two years of the existence of the 
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church; but in 1804 a log meeting house was erected near the site of 
the first communion. This was torn down a year later and rebuilt 
at a more central location, the site chosen being near the present vil- 
lage of South Salem, near where the burying-ground had previously 
been established. The old log building, after being enlarged when 
rebuilt, was oceupied by the congregation until 1828, when a new 
brick church was erected. Robert Steele was instrumental in bring- 
ing into existence the first Sunday school, and this at first met with 
considerable opposition from some of the members. But, as time 
passed, having enlisted the co-operation of some of the prominent 
members, among whom was David Edmiston, it was tolerated, and 
at last recognized as a valuable accessory. The church succeeded 
from the start, and soon became one of the leading religious organiza- 
tions in that section of the county. Rev. James H. Dickey was in 
pastoral charge from 1811 until 1824, and his successor, Rey. S. H. 
Fullerton, oceupied its pulpit for twenty-six years, his pastorate being 
terminated by his death. Rev. Alexander H. Young succeeded to 
the pastorate about 1850 and continued that relation until 1869. 
Rey. Robert K. Campbell was installed as pastor in 1870, and sus- 
tained that relation for many years. During the anti-slavery agita- 
tion there was a division of the congregation, and some twenty-seven 
members withdrew and allied themselves with the Free Presbvterian. 
church, and effected an organization under that name February 22, 
1858. This estrangement from the parent church existed some eight 
years, when, after the abolition of slavery, and under the inspiration 
of a successful revival, the organization was abandoned and the fifty- 
three members returned to their former church relations. Soon after 
the founding of the village of South Salem, the name of Buckskin 
Presbyterian church was dropped, and the organization has since been 
known as Salem Presbyterian church. It is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and, as the parent of Salem Academy, has attained more than 
local prominence. 

Pisgah Presbyterian church was the outgrowth of religious zeal 
in Salem church, and was established as a mission in 1810. Seven 
years later it became self-sustaining, and has since maintained an 
independent organization, having a church building and regular 
pastor. The Associate Reformed church was organized on Hop run 
about 1812, and after some eight years of precarious existence the 
organization was abandoned, some of the membership going with the 
Presbyterians and others assisting in establishing a church at Green- 
field. The latter is still in existence, and has grown into prominence 
and usefulness. 

For several years previous to 1810, religious services were held by 
the Methodists in the settlers’ cabins and in the groves, according to 
the convenience and desires of the people. Rey. James Havens and 
Rev. James B. Finley were the pioneers of Methodism in Buckskin 
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township. The church was formally organized at the house of 
Joseph Waugh, in 1810, and a log building was erected on the Waugh 
farm. A neat frame church succeeded this primitive cabin, the 
latter being occupied by the congregation until 1878, when it was 
replaced by a large and substantial brick edifice which serves the 
people at present. The congregation is strong and prosperous. 

Carmel Methodist Episcopal church was organized in 1804. A log 
mceting house was erected on the Wright farm near Salem. But the 
congregation was weak, numerically, and the organization was aban- 
doned in 1879. The New Carmel church was established at Lyndon 
about 1841, and this continued its existence about ten years, when 
the membership was absorbed by the church at Salem and the organi- 
zation was given up. Rowe’s Chapel, another Methodist organization, 
came into existence about 1855 under the ministerial labors of Rev. 
William Rowe. The building was located in the southeast part of 
the township, where a small church was erected, and this was sold 
and moved away in 1879. : 

The Protestant Methodists organized a class, and built a church in 
Salem about 1851. After a struggling existence of some ten years, 
the building was sold to the colored Baptists, and they still maintain 
an organization known as Mount Zion Baptist church. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


PAINT TOWNSHIP. 


OPOGRAPHICALLY, this township enjoys the distinction 
of being the most irregular in outline in Ross county. The 
township was organized by the county commissioners on 
March 9, 1808, from territory then embraced within the 

townships of Buckskin and Paxton. The house of Sanford Carders 
was designated as the place for holding elections. 

Buckskin creek flows nearly through the township, maintaining a 
southerly course until it reaches the west central portion, when it 
makes an abrupt turn to the eastward and empties into Paint creek 
just over the line in Paxton township. This is the principal interior 
stream. Paint creck forms the entire western boundary, and about 
half of the southern, leaving the township line near the mouth of 
Buckskin creek. Other small streains are Lower Twin, which drains 
the eastern end of the township for a short distance, and Cliff run, 
Core run and Whetstone creek, which eut through the hills in the 
interior, and are bounded, generally, by rngged bluffs instead of the 
usual fertile valleys. 

The choice farming land of the township hes in the valleys of Paint 
ereek, Buckskin creek and Lower Twin. ‘The valleys of these streams 
are usually wide and fertile bottom lands, which, together, comprise 
about one-third of the township. But little level farming land is 
to be found along the small interior streams. The bluffs often rise 
abruptly from the very banks of the creeks and terminate in broken 
and hillv lands, of thin clay soil. Some of these hills are still coy- 
ered with natural forest trees, thinned out, of course, by the process 
of a hundred vears’ culling in the search for desirable timber for yari- 
ous purposes. Fruitdale is the only village in the township, and 
has less than a hundred population. ‘This is a station on the Ohio 
Southern railroad which crosses the western end of the ayes from 
northwest to southeast, with stopping places at Humboldt and Spout 
Springs, but no stations. But, notwithstanding the meager trading 
facilities within the boundaries of Paint township, the ele are 
well provided for in the existence of nearby towns in adjacent terri- 
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tory, Greenfield, Bainbridge, South Salem and Bourneville being 
conveniently accessible at the four cardinal points. 

Paint township is a purely agricultural district, and in this respect 
maintains a high standard of Seoldnes The jane in the valleys 
are unsurpassed by any in the county in fertility and value, while the 
hill lands are well adapted to certain features of the farming indus- 
try, and rendered profitable according to the energy and intelligence 
employed. There is much wild scenery in Paint, which, when 
observed at the proper season and under favorable circumstances, will 
abundantly repay the strangers’ visit. The old Indian Ford across 
the Paint was a point to which the warrior’s trails seemed to con- 
verge from all directions, and council fires burned in the adjacent 
camps on the margins of the stream. Long vears before the white 
man entered the territory, this was a favorite rendezvous for the 
Indians in passing through the valley, and doubtless was the scene 
of stealthy plottings against enemies of their own race, equally as 
often as against the white intruder. 

Above the old Indian ford the traveler, following a lonely road, 
reaches Cliff run where it cuts it way through a precipitous gorge. 
The place has been famous in county annals ever since the dead body 
of Mary Lowell was found there in March, 1871. It was found that 
she had taken strychnine, and there was also evidence of a struggle. 
John S. Blackburn was accused of murdering the woman. He had 
taken her from Greenfield to the lonely place, and afterward informed 
his brother-in-law that she was there dead. In his behalf the theory 
was advanced that she took the poison voluntarily, but not much cre- 
dence was given to this, and on the trial his attorneys depended upon 
the defense of insanity. In the famous trial, which continued at 
Chillicothe for three weeks, beginning November 21, 1871, Judge 
William H. Safford presided. The State was represented by Law- 

rence F. Neal, prosecuting attorney, assisted by Milton H. Clark. 
The defense was represented by George E. Pugh and James W. Fitz- 
gerald, of Cincinnati, with Judge Sloane, H. “Ai Dickey, S. L. Wal- 
lace, and Thomas Beach, of Ross county, and W. H. Irwin, of 
Greenfield. The prisoner’s brother, C. H. Blackburn, of Cincinnati, 
was also of the counsel for the defendant, though not appearing as 
an attorney of record. <A verdict of murder in the second degree was 
returned, but the defendant appealed to the supreme court from the 
refusal of a new trial, and secured that privilege. But before the 
second arraignment, a commission in lunacy, appointed under a new 
law, pronounced the prisoner insane, and he was for a time confined 
in an asylum and afterward released, when he went west. 

The honors of first settlement are due to the Woodbridge family, 
descendants of Jelahiel Woodbridge who was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Ohio company, organized i in Boston, March 1, 1786. He 
accompanied General Rufus Putnam on his first trip ‘to the com: 
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pany’s lands in Ohio. The descendants of Jelahiel Woodbridge, 
who was a colonel in the Revolutionary war, were the earliest settlers 
of this region, and all were men of prominence. Rapid Forge Valley 
was originally owned by John Woodbridge, the father of Senator 
John Woodbridge, who succeeded to the ownership. Dudley Wood- 
bridge was the first registrar of lands in the Northwest Territory. 
On the farm of Senator Woodbridge are several caves which have 
been places of general resort. These are known as Marble cave, Wet 
cave and Dry cave. The latter has a finely arched entrance and 
dome, while Wet cave is so called because of the cool and refreshing 
waters which flow from the interior in two tiny streams, and dis- 
appear near the mouth of the cave through fissures in the rocks. The 
precise date when members of the Woodbridge family located in the 
township is not known. 

Jacob Hare emigrated from Virginia and settled in the northern 
part of Paint township during the year 1799. He thus became one 
of the very earliest settlers, and probably the first to locate north of 
New Amsterdam. He was a man of great determination and strong 
will. In his native state he had allied himself with the cause of the 
royalists, during the Revolution, and bore to his grave the marks of! 
his persistent Torvism. It is said that he hurrahed for King George 
when on his death-bed, many years after his removal to Ohio. In 
illustration of his iron nerve it is told that when he found his dogs 
in a tussle with a large bear and he feared to use his gun lest the dogs 
might be injured, he sprang into the fight, armed only with a hunt- 
ing knife, and despatched the ferocious animal. 

Jacob and Enos Smith, brothers, sought a home in the Scioto coun- 
try in 1796. Thev were impressed with the beauty of the Paint 
valley, and the availability of the water power at the falls. Being 
mill-wrights, they were quick to see the advantage offered, and began 
negotiations with General Massie, who owned all the land in the vicin- 
ity. After explaining that they desired to build a mill in the new 
country, Massie willingly made terms with them, the conditions being 
that they should clear twenty acres on the south side of Paint creek 
for each hundred acres of unimproved land on the north side, and the 
Smith colony was thus assured. A further condition of the pur- 
chase allowed the Smiths to raise two crops on the land which they 
cleared for General Massie, and this gave them the means of a live- 
lihood while earning their farm. The forest yielded abundant sup- 
plies of game, almost without the labor of hunting it, and thus the 
brothers began what seemed to them almost a holiday season, though 
they very energetically pursued their labors. “A few cabins were 
erected on the north side of Paint creek, and these, and the perma- 
nent improvements in sight, attracted the settlers. 

General Massie joined with the Smiths in building a dam across 
Paint creek, and utilized his interest in it by erecting a saw mill on 
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the south side, while the Smiths built a large one, for that day, on 
the north side. These mills were put in operation in 1798. But as 
General Massie did not design to enter into competition with his 
neighbors. across the creek, his mill, after supplying his own needs 
and those of his neighbors who were best accommodated there, fell 
into disuse, and was soon washed away. The Smith mill was 
enlarged and improved from time to time, and became a prominent 
factor in the development of the country. It is stated that for fully 
a decade most of the corn and wheat of Highland county was brought 
there for grinding, and the Smith mill continued to have a monopoly 
of the business in its immediate vicinity, for many years afterward. 
The Smith settlement attracted the families of Zachariah Taylor, 
and Robert Halliday, who came early in the year 1799. They 
remained at the falls about a vear, and in 1800 bought farms of Gen- 
eral Massie, and located as neighbors to Jacob Hare. 

The Smith brothers conceived the idea that conditions were tavor- 
able to the existence of a town at the falls, the mills and numerous 
residents being a nucleus. Another consideration was the fact that 
no other site as favorable could be found in all the region, with their 
superb water power, the prestige gained by the pioneer mills, and a 
rich agricultural district surrounding. Accordingly, in 1800, they 
emploved a surveyor, and laid out a town, on a very liberal plan. 
The streets were named in honor of the Revolutionary heroes whom 
the war had brought into prominence—all except two—these were 
named Virginia and Hudson. The founders of the town being of 
Dutch extraction, they patriotically named it New Amsterdam. For 
a time the village gave promise of a successful career. Actual streets 
took the place of the blazed trees left by the surveyor. Numerous 
cabins, quickly erected, together with the array of houses and vehi- 
eles about the mill, gave it the appearance of a bustling, thriv- 
ing little village in the backwoods. A few stores and places of 
resort were established, and then came the climax, *‘A malarial dis- 
trict,” more formidable in the mouth of public repute than in actual 
existence; the establishinent of newer and better mills above and 
below, the former by Highland county people, equally zealous, and 
prompt to take advantage of favoring circumstances: the latter by 
Christian Benner, whose plant became the Mecca of the pioneer set- 
tlement, and so continued for many vears; these, with the reputed 
unfavorable sanitary conditions, and the death-knell of New Amster- 
dam was sounded. 

John Gray came from Pennsylvania in the fall of 1799. He set- 
tled, temporarily, on Pee Pee creek, in Highland county; but early 
in 1800 he removed to Paint township, and settled on Twin creek. 
He bought a hundred acres of land from which not a tree had been 
cut, and he and his wife entered upon the hereulean task of prepar- 
ing these acres for cultivation. Two small children accompanied 
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these parents into the wilderness; and probably, on account of these, 
Gray established a school at his own house, which he taught for sev- 
eral winters. 

Other early settlers in the Twin creek neighborhood, who located 
there prior to 1800, or in that year, were George Brown, George 
Walker, Thomas Mahan, Jacob Myers and Thomas McDonald. 
These families, with the Grays, constituted the settlers on Paint 
creek, within the bounds of the township in the year 1800. 

George Brown was a man of progressive spirit and wide influence 
among the early settlers. He took an active interest in the organiza- 
tion period and in the educational affairs of the infant settlement. 
The first building erected for school purposes within the township 
was on Mr. Brown’s farm. This was in keeping with its surround- 
ings, a typical pioneer affair, even to the oiled paper for window 
lights, the rude log hut, with its wide-spreading fire-place and split 
logs for seats. The text books and “course of study” were printed 
on a shingle, and many of the old settlers lived to tell in recent years 
of their infantile struggles in mastering orthography from this prim- 
itive “text book.” John Gray taught this school, and was followed 
by Henry S. Fernandus and John Organ. Numerous descendants 
of these old pioneers, particularly of the Brown family, still hve in 
Paint township. 

Alexander Scroggs was one of the earliest settlers, and it is believed 
that he was a resident of the township before the opening of the 
Smith mill, Abraham Pepple was an early settler in the Paint 
ereek valley, but his first residence was in Paxton township, coming 
into Paint township about 1805. A numerous posterity still per- 
petuate his name as a worthy pioneer and useful citizen. Joseph 
Rockhold came fron Pennsylvania and located on High Bank prairie 
in 1797. In 1802 he removed to Cave run in Paint township where 
he ended his days, leaving a large estate. He was a captain in the 
war of 1812, and served over thirty vears as justice of the peace. 
Noble Crawford accompanied the Massie party in 1796. He was 
also a Pennsylvanian, and settled on High Bank prairie below Chil- 
licothe. About 1800 he located on Buckskin creek in Paint town- 
ship, and there built a saw mill which he operated for about ten 
years, when he removed from the county. William S. Crawford 
came from JXentucky in 1805 and located on a farm in Paint town- 
ship, where he died. Some of his descendants still live in the town- 
ship. William Smith located in Paint township in 1804 and became 
a neighbor to the Hallidays, Warnicks and Irwins. Thev estab- 
lished a school in 1805 on the farm of Mr. Smith, the pupils for sev- 
eral years being representatives only of these families. James 
Caldwell, mentioned in another chapter, was the teacher in this 
school. John Edmiston, a prominent local politician, became a resi- 
dent of the township about 1805, and Hugh MeClelland came about 
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the same time. Nathan Hays was a soldier in the war of 1812, and 
served the township in various official positions. He was a justice 
of the peace for six years. Thomas Edmonson, another pioneer, 
served as a soldier in the Indian wars and in the second war with 
Great Britain. 

Capt. Zachary Taylor, a nephew of the famous old general, served 
in the war of 1812, and lived to old age, a resident of Paint town- 
ship. Other prominent early settlers were Joseph Ogle, M. Benner 
(the first shoemaker in the township), Jesse Cox, Adam Kerr, Tim- 
othy and Daniel Hixon, Andrew Knuckles, Mr. Weller (father of 
Frederick Weller), Thomas Cox and Seth Sayre. Of later coming, 
yet classed as early settlers, were several Middleton families, and 
James Stinson. Dennis Ogle was a member of the legislature in 
1869 and a man of prominence and influence. 

Rapids Forge, a famous manufacturing establishment for many 
years before 1860, is described in the Industrial chapter of this work. 
It became, by far, the greatest industry in Ross county, and probably 
its volume of business was not exceeded, in its day, at any point in 
the Scioto valley. 

Under the head of religious organizations, almost the entire his- 
tory of Paint township may be summed up in the general title of 
Methodism. The clergymen of this denomination were early on the 
ground, and their aggressiveness and persistent labors were rewarded 
in the early days with numerous organizations of that faith. But 
the only persisting church of that society is the one which suffered 
greatest reverses in its early history. Rapids Forge church was the 
first to have an existence in the tow nship. It was organized in the 

early days of the last century, and services were held for a number of 
vears in the homes of the members. The first public meetings were 
held at the house of James Havens, near the rapids. The organiza- 
tion of a church was effected, more with an idea of a missionary 
effort to temporarily benefit the spiritual condition of the commu- 
nity than with the thought of a permanent organization which should 
survive the century. Though this condition was most devoutly 
wished, vet the circumstances were so unfavorable that it could 
scarcely be expected. The settlers were isolated and few in num- 
bers. They were generally poor, and though possessing the religious 
fervor essential to success, the conditions were decidedly against 
them. But an organization of a church was effected, and it passed 
through the varving fortunes of its pioneer existence, meeting dis- 
couragements and temporary dissolutions until, ie -like, there 
was reared a lasting organization on the ruins. In 1828 it began to 
assume a position of stability and prominence which was accelerated 
by the encouragement of the Rapids Forge industry, and recognition 
and support from that direction. But the organization was aban- 
doned on several occasions, and resuscitated and reorganized under 
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the zealous labors of successive pastors. Enlistments in the civil 
war finally compassed its defeat in 1865, and the doors were closed 
until 1872. In that year Rev. Mr. Saunders, of the Cincinnati con- 
ference, reopened the old building, and the succeeding two years he 
served the people regularly, receiving his support through individual 
contributions. It then was attached to the Bainbridge circuit for 
the second or third time, and became.a regular preaching appoint- 
ment on that circuit. In recent years the church has been more than 
usually successful, and the membership embraces a large number of 
prominent families in the community. 

Bethesda church was organized by Rey. George W. Maley, the 
pastor in charge of the Highland circuit, in 1831. The class was 
formed at the house of James Middleton, consisting of twelve mem- 
bers, and these became the nucleus to the church of the above name. 
A church building was erected in 1845, and dedicated in August of 
that vear. The church still has an existence. Locke’s chapel was 
erected in 1845, on land donated by George Brown, a residence build- 
ing being Pood and moved to the chureh site. Regular services 
were held at this place for many years; but the property finally 
passed into the hands of the W eslevan Methodists who erected Wes- 
ley chapel on the grounds. 

The Methodist Protestant church was organized in the early 730’s 
and had an existence for several years, when the place of worship 
was moved beyond the limits of the county. Cave Run church was 
organized near the Twin creek road, by a denomination known as 
the “New Lights.” In 1845 the church passed into the hands of 
the “Radical Methodists,” but the organization was finally aban- 
doned, and the persisting members attached themselves to the South 
Salem and Bainbridge churches. 

About 1840, Rey. Robert Calvert, a Dunkard preacher, began to 
hold public services of that denomination at the homes of different 
persons in the eastern part of Paint township. At the same time 
the New Lights and both branches of the Methodist church were hold- 
ing services in the same community. As they gained strength, the 
Methodists built churches, and the Dunkards had the field to them- 
selves. This denomination was prosperous, also, and in 1872 they 
built a neat house of worship near the Wesley chapel, in which they 
have since held their services. 

Paint township has today within her borders nine excellent 
schools, in charge of a corps of specially trained instructors, who 
recelve compensation according to their attainments and efficiency. 
No township in the county has a better system of public schools or a 
more appreciative class of patrons. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP. 


HE organization of this township dates from March 9, 1808, 
on which date it was set off from Green township, with 
boundaries described as follows: ‘Beginning on the 
Seioto river at the Cedar bank, the northwest corner of 

township eight, in range twenty-one, and township nine, range 
twenty; thence down the Scioto river to Joseph Gardner’s ferry; 
thence along the line of townships seven, eight and nine, to the south- 
east corner of section thirty-two ; thence north to the northwest corner 
of section five; thence along the line of townships eight, nine and 
ten, to place of beginning. The said township to be known by 
the name of Springfield.” The house of James Wallace was desig- 
“nated, by the same order, as the place for holding elections; but this 
was subsequently changed to a more central location, at the house of 
Zachariah Jones. Since the division of the township into two voting 
precincts, elections have been held at Hopetown and school district 
number tour. 

The surface of the township is generally broken, and, in many 
localities, exceedingly rugged and hilly. A narrow stretch of the 
valley of the Scioto bounds the western end of the township, and 
comprises, by far, the greater portion of level land within its borders. 
There are many interesting natural features within the bounds of 
Springfield township, not the least of which is historic Mount Logan. 
This is a rugged eminence, rising to a height of six hundred and 
seventy-four feet above the level of the Scioto. From its lofty summit, 
a delightful view is afforded, taking in, at a glance, the beautiful city 
of Chillicothe a mile to the westward, the Scioto valley above and 
below, for many miles, and Circleville in the distance. The location 
of Columbus is also seen from the crest, as marked by a heavy cloud 
of smoke. North Pinnacle is another enduring monument in the 
same range, almost as lofty, and presenting a view as entrancing. 
The ‘‘ancient race” has also left traces of their handiwork in this 
township, in the form of a combined square and circle, embracing 
about twenty acres. But the depredations of the plow have mostly 
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obliterated these interesting relics of past ages, and their identity 
would searcely be recognized by the casual observer. This interest- 
ing work is located on the Dunn and McConnell farms. 

The varieties known as hardwood predominated in the forests. 
The bottom lands were covered with maple, black walnut, shell-bark, 
hickory, and some varieties of oak, while the uplands and hills were 
mostly covered with white oak. There were bears, panthers, deer, 
wolves, wild-cats and wild hogs in great numbers. Springfield 
boasted of some noted hunters in the pioneer days, and one of these, 
Samuel McRoberts, achieved more than local notoriety. At the age 
of fourteen he encountered a female bear and fivé cubs in the woods, 
having nothing except his trusty rifle and a small dog as companions. 
It is stated that he killed the six bears. He was a companion of 
Daniel Boone on various hunting and trapping expeditions, and 
received valuable instructions in this line from the famous frontiers- 
man. 

Michael Cryder was among the earliest settlers in Springfield. He 

emigrated from Huntingdon county, Pa., in 1796, bringing his wife 
and seven sons by wav of the Ohio river on a flat boat, thence up the 
Scioto, to Chillicothe, on a keel boat. The wife and small children 
remained at Chillicothe until the father, and the sons who were large 
enough to assist, had erected a cabin on the banks of the river near 
Hopetown. Mr. Cryder entered some fourteen hundred acres of 
land in the vicinity of his first eabin, and there he and the stalwart 
sons soon established a comfortable home in the unbroken forest, 
‘where the parents ended their days. The sons, who were named 
Daniel, John, Michael, Henry, Emanuel, Jacob and David, spent 
their lives, for the most part, in Ross county, and numerous descend- 
ants still live in Green and Springfield townships and elsewhere. 
These sons were remarkable specimens of physical manhood. It is 
said of Michael that in a trial of strength with another physical 
giant, he lifted a cannon which weighed fourteen hundred pounds. 
Elizabeth, the only daughter of Michael Cryder and wife, was born 
in Pennsylvania and came to Ohio from Kentucky, as the wife of 
Henry Musselman, an early pioneer of the county. Israel, the eldest 
son of Michael Cryder, remained in his native state, and never joined 
the family in the west, while two other sons, Henry and Daniel, 
located in other parts of the State. 

Martin Overley and his sons, Boston, Frederick and Martin, emi- 
grated from Bourbon county, Ky., in the spring of 1797. Though 
all were heads of families, they erected a bark cabin on section five 
and lived together until they had cleared land and raised a crop, sub- 
sisting, principally, on corn bread and sugar water, with oceasionally 
a “relish” in the shape of scalded nettles. After securing their crop, 
they returned to Kentucky and brought their families on pack-horses. 
The wife of Frederick Overlev carried on the horse a babe only eight 
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weeks old, and a spinning wheel, besides the other necessary effects 
for housekeeping. The four families occupied the bark shanty until 
their several cabins could be built. Frederick Overley served as a 
scout in the Revolutionary war. He died in 1848, at the age of 
eighty-two, and his wife died two years later, at the age of seventy- 
five. Their family of two sons and four daughters married and 
located in the county where their lives were spent. Boston and 
Martin settled in the same neighborhood, the former dying in Spring- 
field about 1825. After raising his family here, Martin sold out 
and removed to Indiana, where he died. 

Alexander McRoberts came from Kentucky in 1796, though his 
native state was Virginia. He located in Chillicothe, where he built 
a cabin on the northwest corner of Second and Mulberry streets. He 
entered three hundred acres of land in the south part of section seven, 
in Springfield township, and returned to Kentucky for his family. 
On this farm he erected what is believed to have been one of the first 
frame houses in Ross county, but he did not live to enjoy his prospects 
of success in the new country. He died in 1800, and his was one of 
the first deaths in the township. Mr. McRoberts was a soldier in 
the Revolution, and served from the battle of Bunker Hill until the 
final capitulation at Yorktown. He left a family of three sons and 
four daughters, all of whom have long since passed to their reward 
on the unknown shore of eternity. Samuel McRoberts, previously 
mentioned in this chapter, was the first volunteer in the township, 
during the war of 1812. He died in 1859. | His son John succeeded 
to the parental home, and was the last representative of the family in 
the county. Alexander H. MeRoberts, the second son of this ven- 
erable pioneer, spent a long and useful life as a citizen of Springfield, 
and served many years as a justice of the peace. He died in 1853. 

Henry Musselman, previously mentioned in this and other chap- 
ters, was induced to emigrate to the new country by the favorable 
reports and recommendations of his father-in-law, Michael Cryder. 
He entered the north half of section seven, and erected one of the 
first mills in the new country, this being located on the Scioto river. 
Mr. Musselman died in 1848, at the age of eighty-five years and ten 
months. Besides the distinction of owning and operating one of the 
first mills in the valley, he was also one of the first justices of the 
peace, and an unsuccessful candidate for the legislature. 

George Haynes, sr., came to the country in 1798, from Shepherds- 
town, Va. He was a blacksmith, and, together with Joseph Yates, 
a mill-wright, came to the Scioto valley under contract with Col. 
Thomas Worthington, the purpose of this visit being the erection of 
mills on the north fork of Paint creek. Colonel Worthington had 
visited Chillicothe the previous year and purchased lots upon which 
he had erected a frame house. Mr. Haynes brought the iron mate 
rial for a saw mill and grist mill, and located a shop in Chillicothe, 
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which was, without doubt, the first blacksmith shop in Ross county. 
The first. product of this shop was a pair of pot hooks, made for a 
resident of the town. After a six months’ residence in Chillicothe, 
he returned to Virginia, and brought his wife and child, their con- 
veyance being pack- horses. The ay resided in Chillicothe until 
1815, when they located on a farm in Springfield township. The 
little family of one child which they brought across the mountains 
was augmented by eleven more after loeating i in Ross county. Those 
who attained years of maturity married and located in the vicinity. 

The Orr families, as represented by Thomas and Zebulon, were 
among the earliest pioneers of Springfield township. Thévy -avere 
sons of Thomas and Sarah Orr, and were natives of the Emerald 
Isle, accompanying their parents to this country in early vouth. The 
families first located in Virginia, on the south branch of the Poto- 
mac; but as early as 1797 they came to Ross county, Ohio, and built 
their first cabins on High Bank prairie where they lived five or six 
years, subsequently removing to Dry run. Reference is here made 
to Thomas Orr, though Zebulon settled in the same neighborhood 
and spent his life in the township. After locating on Dry run, 
Thomas Orr made some substantial improvements in clearing land, 
building, and planting an orchard; but, by some error at the land 
office, another entry held the land, and he lost his improvements. 
He returned to Vi irginia after a few vears spent here, and brought 
out his family, also Un brother William, and his sister Jane. Will 
iam joined with him in the purchase of three hundred and eighty 
aeres of land, upon which they both passed the remainder of their 
lives. The homestead is now owned by some of the numerous 
descendants. Thomas Orr was twice married, his first wife being 
Rebecca Alexander, who died in middle life. He then chose for his 
companion Mary Jones, who survived him. He was the father of 
twelve children who lived to years of maturity, and eleven of them 
have spent their lives in Ross county. No family in Springfield is 
more pronunent and well known than the descendants of the Orrs. 
Some of them have held honorable and responsible political places, 
and all have been prosperous and influential citizens. 

James Cutright was born at Station Prairie, February 26, 1798, 
and was, eee a formidable candidate for the honor of “first 
white child” born in Ross county. His father, John Cutright, a 
native of Virginia, came with the Massie party in 1796, and remained 
at the Station for a short time, when he moved across the river and 
located on land belonging to General Massie. He died there in 
1830, and his wife, w is name was Elizabeth, died the same vear. 
These were the parents of nine children: Catherine, a daughter of 
John and Elizabeth Cutright, was the wife of Col. John Mice ald, 
James Cutright, whose name introduced this brief sketch of the fam- 
ily, married Sabra Neff, and, for a time, occupied a portion of his 
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father-in-law’s farm. He afterward located on a farm of his own on 
the east bank of the river, and subsequently bought out the Neff heirs, 
and ended his days on his wife’s old parental homestead. He was a 
useful and influential citizen of the county, where he spent his entire 
life, and served in various official capacities, being at one time a mem- 
ber of the board of county commissioners. He left a family of 
twelve children to perpetuate his memory. For many years they all 
resided in the vicinity of their parental home, and their posterity are 
representative nen and women of the township and county at the 
present time. 

John and James Davis emigrated to the county from Virginia in 
a very early day. Thev located on the ridge north of the Cutrights, 
and occupied government land for two years. John then bought land 
and settled near Richmond Dale, and James located on “big bot- 
toms” where he was prosperous and died wealthy. Zachariah James 
located in the central part of the township among the early pioneers, 
and enjoved the distinction of exceeding the century mark in life’s 
existence. Numerous descendants of this pioneer still live in the 
township. George Wheeland came from near Winchester, Va., 

1802, bringing his widowed mother and her family. He located on 

section eight, where he died in 1856. He married Jane, daughter 
of Alexander MeRoberts, and she survived him nine vears. They 
left three sons, Samuel, Jonathan and Walter B., all of whom 
_remained in the vicinity. : 

Thomas Hanks located in the tow nship about 1800, coming from 
the south bank of the Potomac. He entered half a section of land i in 
Harrison township after a short residence on High Bank prairie, but 
subsequently removed to Logan county, where he died in 1834. His 
son Isaac Hanks was born at High Bank in 1803, and spent his life 
in Springfield township. He married Margaret Raypole. Thomas 
and John Arthurs came from Brooke county, Va., in 1805, and 
located in East Springfield. Thomas Arthurs had a family of two 
sons and one daughter. The eldest son, whose name was Samuel, 
served in the war of 1812 and his brother Thomas was a lieutenant 
in Captain Wall’s company of militia. 

The Senff family was founded in Ross county by Michael Senff, 
a native of Pennsyly ania, of German extraction, who located in 
Springfield in 1803. He was a soldier in the war of 1812. Michael 
Senff died in 1845, leaving five sons whose numerous posterity are 
prominently identified with the agricultural and horticultural inter- 
ests in northern Ross county. The sons’ names were Michael, Jesse, 
Andrew, George, and John. Representatives of these are found in 
the four northeastern townships of the county. 

Thomas Jones accompanied his parents to Ohio in the early part of 
the last century, he being then only a lad. His father, Moses Jones, 
settled in Green township near Kingston, and there died. Thomas 
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married Margaret Haynes, daughter of the early pioneer, George 
Haynes, and “settled on the farm afterward known as the George 
Umsted place. There ten of their eleven children were born. In 
the spring of 1840 Mr. Jones removed to the Newton Jones farm, 
where he died in 1868. In the old militia days Mr. Jones aequired 
the title of major, by which he was well known by the people of his 
day. Of his large family but one is known to have remained in the 
township, that being New ton, who succeeded to the ownership of the 
parental home. Another son, Jeremiah by name, located in Green 
township, and a daughter, Mrs. Mary Jones, lived in Harrison town- 
ship. 

Leonard Neff entered the southwest quarter of section twenty-four 
in 1809, and there ended his days. He was a Virginian by birth. 
His homestead finally passed into the hands of his son-in-law, James 
Cutright, and descended to his heirs, who still own it. John Veail 
came from Virginia with his parents in 1809, he being then a youth 
of seventeen. His father, Thomas Veail, settled in Pickaway county. 
John entered the employ of Major Kilgore, and spent eighteen 
months as a farm hand, at eight dollars per month, after which he 
served several months as a soldier in the war of 1812. After the 
war he bought a farm in Liberty township, which he improved and 
oceupied for twenty-three years, when he re-located in the southern 
part of Springfield, purchasing a farm in section thirty, where he 
died. Mr. Veail married Emily Hampton, a native of Loudoun 
county, Va., and had a family of ten children. 

James H. Abernéthy emigrated from Hampshire county, Va., in 
1809, bringing his wife and two children. After a two vears’ resi- 
dence in Rinestom, he located on a farm in the Crvder bottom, 
remaining there until 1825. In that vear he moved to Scioto town- 
ship, locating near the Marfield mill. He died in Chillicothe in 
1847, at the age of sixty-four. He had a family of eleven children, 
descendants of whom are still residents of the county. 

Col. Lewis Sifford, an early settler of Liberty township, was for 
many years a resident. of West Springfield. He was prominent in 
political life, and a useful and honored citizen. He represented 
Ross county in the legislature in the seventies, and served in several 
important county offices. By profession, he was a civil engineer, and 
was at one time superintendent of the Southern division of the Ohio 
canal, and also United States marshal for the Southern district of 
Ohio. He was a resident of Springfield township at the time of his 
death. . 

The first school of which we have any knowledge was established 
about 1815. This is said to have been located on the farm of George 
Haynes, who had been a resident of the county for seventeen years, 
though a recent comer into the township. Mr. Haynes moved a 
eabin, which had formerly been oceupied as a residence by Martin 
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Overley, and fitted it up for a school house. The first teacher was 
James Finley, a veteran of the Revolution. He was followed by a 
Mr. McIntosh, who was also a soldier in the Revolutionary war. The 
first female teacher was Tirza Robinson, and Abigail March was her 
successor. Since those far-away days, schools have been established 
according to the needs of the people, until at the present time there 
are seven modern buildings in the township where the children and 
youth receive practical instruction, under a corps of capable and spe- 
cially qualified teachers. The course of study is a graded one, hav- 
ing a definite object in view; and, when completed, a diploma of 
graduation from the common schools entitles its holder to special con- 
sideration on entering institutions of higher order. 

In this township, as in some others, the Methodists were the pio- 
neers in religious effort. The only churches existing in the township 
at present are of that denomination. Musselman’s mill was a preach- 
ing appointment, established as early as 1806, by that pioneer in 
Methodism, Rey. James Quinn. Michael Cryder, sr., was one of 
the earliest local preachers and a zealous w orker in the early religious 
organizations. A class was formed very early in the history of the 
settlement, composed of Henry Musselman and w ife, John Cryder 
and wife, Jonas Rudisill and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Coleman and others. 
Henry Musselman was an active member, and was the first class 
leader. In 1834 he donated to the Hopetown congregation sufficient 
Jand for a church site and cemetery, and the church was erected the 
saine vear. Previous to this, public services were held in the log 
school house, in the homes of members, or in ‘‘God’s first temples.” 
It may not be sacrilegious to repeat the facts of an incident which 
is said to have occurred in one of the last named ‘“‘temples”: A very 
enthusiastic Methodist camp-meeting was in progress, in a beautiful 
grove belonging to Emanuel Cryder. The worshipers gave vent to 
their enthusiasm by marching and singing: ‘We are marching 
through Jmmanuel’s ground.” Mr. C ryder, believing this some kind 
of thank- offering or recognition of his kindness i in allowing the use of 
his land, promptly responded : “You’s welcome to it; it’s paid for.” 

The church at Hopetown has been in existence since 1834, and is 
the strongest religious organization in the township. Mount Carmel 
chapel became a fixture in Springfield township about 1851, though 
the organization of a Methodist congregation known as Mount Carmel 
ehurch had a much earlier existence across the line in Harrison 
township. A meeting house of the pioneer period stood near Walnut 
ereek, and services were conducted previous to its existence at the 
house of Thomas McNeal. These, together with the congregation 
at Overley’s chapel, constituted the religious organizations of the 
township. 

Hopetown is the only village in Springfield township, a very old 
town, though it never made much progress in a business way. As 
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early as 1805, Jacob Weider kept a tavern at the cross roads, or at 
a point where two diverging roads separated. But the village was 
not laid out until the spring of 1819, when Henry Musselman, who 
owned the land, had the village site surveyed. Jacob Weider’s plant 
consisted of a still, brewery, and a long building of nine rooms, which 
was appropriately termed the “long nine.” This was the hotel prop- 
erty, but the general title of the place was ‘Barley Forks,” owing, 
no doubt, to the brewery being located there. On the platting of the 
town, the name was changed to Hope, and afterward to Hopetown. 
The town has one store, which has been in existence, under different 
proprietors, for more than eighty years. Peter’ Slimmer Wwas. the 
first merchant. There is also a church of the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination, a school, and mechanical shops. On the town site, 
proper, there are probably twenty families, though the surrounding 
territory is quite thickly populated. 

The pioneer mills of the township have long since ceased to exist, 
and Springfield is now an exclusively agricultural district. Henry 
Musselman’s mill was the first erected on the Scioto and among the 
first in the county. It was southwest of the present site of Hope 
town, and was erected about 1797. At first it was a ernude affair, 
hastily and cheaply constructed of logs, and operated by horse power. 
But it was a real blessing to the pioneers, and they gave it liberal 
patronage. Some years later Mr. Musselman erected a large frame 
mill, but that, too, has gone out of existence. Another saw mill 
was built on Spring branch by Michael Cryder in 1799, and his 
son, Daniel Crvder, built a grist mill at the same location about 
1817. Major Kilgore erected a grist mill on the river in the south- 
west corner of the township at a very early date. John Cutright and 
James Miller had a mill on the Scioto in the southwestern part of 
the township and had a dam near what is now the east end of Main 
street. But all have passed away, as have the enterprising pioneers 
who founded them. 
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HUNTINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


HIS township was established by order of the county commis- 
sioners on the 5th of March, 1811. Its boundaries are irreg- 
ular, with the exception of the southern, which borders on 
Pike county. The commissioners’ order in establishing the 

township read as follows: “Ordered, that a part of Scioto town- 
ship and a part of Twin be erected into a separate township, begin- 
ning at the mouth of Indian creek; thence up the Scioto river to the 
mouth of Paint creek; thence up Paint creek to the mouth of North 
Paint; thence up North Paint to the upper line of Scioto township ; 
thence with said line to the mouth of Cattail run; thence with a line 
to include the inhabitants south of Vincent Haller’s bottom on to the 
mouth of Fergus Moore’s run; thence with Gilfillin’s run, taking the 
Sulphur lick to the thirteen-mile tree on the State road; thence with 
MifHin township line to the line of Franklin township; thence with 
said line to the place of beginning. Said township to be known as 
Huntington township. The place of elections to be the house of 
Charles Mitchell.” At the first election held after the township 
organization on April 1, 1811, David Murphy, Frederick Bishop 
and Daniel Chestnut were elected justices of the peace. 
Huntington, as a whole, may be characterized as very rough and 
broken land. The valleys are narrow, bounded by steep hillsides 
which are often rocky. The land which might be termed level con- 
sists principally of terraces or plateaus on the hillsides, and an occa- 
sional level spot on the summit of the hills. The soil is not generally 
as fertile as elsewhere in the county, though there are some fine farms 
in the township. The rock formation is mostly of sandstone, or free- 
stone and shale. The hillsides sloping northward are covered with 
a rich deposit of black, sandy loam, mixed with gravel, and these are 
much more productive than the southern slopes, another evidence of 
the terminal moraine of the pre-historic glacial period. The diversi- 
fied topography of this township renders it exceptionally rich in nat- 
ural scenery. The highest pinnacles and bald knobs rising to a 
IJ—22 
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height of five hundred feet above the Scioto afford a commanding 
view which extends far beyond the boundaries of the township. 
Some of these, and other wild, romantic spots, have long been known 
as places of resort for picnicing parties and tourists. 

Alum cliffs, on the western and southern banks of Paint creek, 
mark the edge of the ice in the glacial age, and the surface of the ais 
shows many horizontal marks ‘of glaciation. Some of the most per- 
fect examples of river-terraces in ‘the country are along the creek in 
this township. Alum cliffs were once noted as a source of alum. 
Saltpeter was also found along these cliffs, and the two salts were 
taken out and prepared for market, on a limited scale, in the early 
days. General McArthur dug a eal well on land which was subse- 
quently owned by John Dunn, and this proved a feature of much 
importance in the early davs when salt was expensive. The well 
yielded abundantly; but, with the ever restless spirit of American 
enterprise, he sought more, and, in digging for an inexhaustible sup- 
ply, lost what he had. A strong vein of fresh water was struck, and 
this neutralized the saline product. 

The streams in Huntington are Paint creek, and its tributary, 
Ralston run, flowing north, while Indian creek and Crooked creek 
flow to the southeast into the Scioto. The interior streams are short, 
but the territory is well watered with excellent springs, particularly 
in the northern and western portions of the township. Huntington 
is specially adapted to grazing purposes, an industry which receives 
the careful attention of the provident farmers, with favorable results. 
Fruit culture is also carried on very profitably, apples and peaches 
being the staples in that line, though all kinds of small fruits sue- 
ceed admirably. The surface of the township was originally cov- 

ered with heavy timber, including all the varieties ustally found in 
the county. The dense forest, hills and eaves afforded hiding places 
for all kinds of game. 

The ‘Lost Race” has left several evidences of their pre-historic 
existence in Huntington township, but none of the works are large. 
On the east side of Black run. on the Minney farm, is a stone 
wall, enclosing about an acre of land. There are inner walls 
throngh the work, forming partitions, or divisions. The form 
of the outer wall is nearly that of a square. Much of the stone has 
been removed, and only a rude outline appears. When first observed 
by white men, the walls were from four to six feet high. To the 
osnth of this, about two hundred vards, is a stone circle one hundred 
feet in diameter and five or six feet high. In the center of this is a 
large stone mound some ten feet high. On the John Duin farm, on 
Paint creek, is a cireular earthwork, three or four feet high and about 
a hundred feet in diameter. On the adjoining farm are two mounds, 
one about eight feet high and twenty-five feet in diameter, the other 
considerably longer, being sixty feet long, forty feet wide, and eight 
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to ten feet high. A large mound is located on the farm formerly 
owned by James Steele, licks for many years, was a breeding place 
for foxes, being completely honeycombed by their persistent bur- 
rowing. 

Unlike the older townships, Huntington was settled several years 
before the township was organized, the territory then being embraced 
within the townships of Scioto and Twin. A number of the earliest 
settlers removed from the malaria-infested bottoms of the Scioto and 
Paint to the higher and more healthful lands in Huntington. This 
movement was noticeable in the settlement of other townships, but 
the vallevs of the county are now considered as healthful as any other 
locations. 

William Richie was the first settler on Ralston’s run, where he 
located and built his cabin before 1800, and where he spent his 
remaining years. Benjamin Ralston was the second to locate in that 
vicinity. He was a native of Vermont and emigrated to the Scioto 
country with his wife and one son. Two sons and three daughters 
were born to them after locating in Ross county. The youngest son, 
whose name was Robert, was born in 1804, and spent a long life in 
Huntington township, living within a few rods of his birthplace. In 
old age he took pleasure in stating that he had never been more than 
forty. miles from home, and never rode on a railroad car. He mar- 
ried Maria Taylor, and came into possession of the parental home 
upon which his father had planted one of the first orchards in the 
county. Benjamin Ralston perished from exposure when lost in the 
forest while hunting. 

Michael Thomas came on horseback from Pennsylvania in 1796. 
He bought one hundred acres of land near Chillicothe, but soon after- 
ward traded that for five hundred acres in [Huntington township. 
Mr. Thomas served as a scout under General Wayne, and was with 
that commander on his expedition to the Maumee valley. He had 
many narrow escapes from the Indian bullets and tomahawks in the 
discharge of his perilous duty. He was twice married, and had nine 
children. 

Paul Streevey was a hero of the Revolution, and served from 
Brandywine to Yorktown. He came from Pennsylvania, and settled 
in Chillicothe in 1800, but a few vears later took up his residence 
in Huntington township. locating near the Limestone road. His 
three sons, Daniel, Joseph and Peter, were soldiers in the war of 
1812. Daniel died soon after being discharged, and Joseph myster- 
iously disappeared. Peter returned to Huntington, where he was 
an honored citizen and useful man. He was locally prominent as a 
hunter, and served many vears as a supervisor of road building. 

The Chesnut family was one prominent and early established in 
Ross county. Daniel Chestnut brought his family, consisting of wife 
and five children, to the Scioto vallev in 1798, having fst located 
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at the site of the present city of Portsmouth. From there they made 
the journey to Ross county on foot, following the old Indian trail to 
Chillicothe. They lived several years in the vicinity of that city, 
and finally Mr. Chesnut purchased two hundred and sixty acres of 
land from General Massie, and the family removed to their new 
home on Indian creek, in Huntington township, about 1805. Their 
first house was an abandoned cabin, and’ afterward they constructed 
a tent of an old wagon cover, and these they oceupied until a cabin, 
sixteen by eighteen feet, was erected in the forest. Beds were 
arranged with crotches driven into the ground, cross sticks laid in 
the crotches, and clap-boards laid upon these for “mattress” and 
“springs.” The family larder was supplied with bear meat, veni- 
son and wild turkey, through the effectiveness of the family rifle, 
and hominy was the staple article in the line of bread. Corn was 
ground in a hand-mill, whereat the members of the family took 
turns, and kept the implement in operation for the greater part of 
the time. The Chesnut family is descended from Scotch and 
Trish ancestors, who emigrated to this country prior to the Revolu- 
tion. Daniel Chesnut served during the “Whiskey Insurrection” 
under Gen. Henry Lee in 1794. In later vears he was a captain of 
militia, and was one of the three justices elected at the first election 
held in Huntington township. This position he held for seventeen 
years. An incident of his official life is related as follows: A man 
named Shears had been arrested and brought before Esquire Ches- 
nut, on the charge of stealing a small stm of money from a Mr. 
Ogden. Shears plead guilty, and the court imposed a jail sentence. 
When starting to the county bastile, Shears remarked to the consta- 
ble that he would prefer thirty lashes to a prison sentence; where- 
upon Squire Chesnut was informed of the prisoner’s request. The 
court, temporarily laving aside official dignity, repaired to the woods, 
and cut five hickory gads of the variety that do not break, and dep- 
utized the constable to administer ‘thirty lashes save one,” the 
venerable squire standing by as a moderator or umpire. With the 
infliction of each five cuts hostilities ceased, the culprit’s wounds 
were bathed with whiskey by the svmpathetic magistrate, and the 
victim was admonished to lead a better life, and forsake his evil 
ways. In due time the twenty-nine lashes, “well laid on,” had 
appeased the offended law, and Shears was permitted to go his way. 

During the threatened border troubles with Indians, Captain 
Daniel Chesnut and William Richie were frontier guardsmen, 
whose mission it was to watch the Ross county Indians particularly, 
and to report on suspicious actions affecting the general safety. He 
left a family of three sons and two daughters, named in order of 
birth, William, Lemuel, Margaret, Polly. Benjamin and James. 
These married and located, for the most part, in Huntington. One 
descendant of the family, Austin Chesnut, is a pharmacist in Chil- 
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licothe, where he conducts an extensive and profitable drug business. 
Other descendants of the early stock still reside in Huntington. 
William Chesnut, son of Daniel, served in the war of 1812, in Gap 
tain Rutley’s company, in the regiment commanded by Colonel 
Denny. This was a part of General Tupper’s brigade at Fort 
Meigs and on the Maumee. For this service he received a land war- 
rant which entitled him to a farm on the public domain. 

Henry Bishop came to Ohio from Berkeley county, Va., in 1805. 
A year later he purchased land in Huntington township, upon which 
he lived until his death in 1820, at the age of ninety-eight years. 
His son Robert, who was a lad of seventeen when he accompanied 
his father to Ohio, lived in Huntington until his death in 1875. 
Robert married Sarah Hill, a native of Maryland, who came to the 
county in 1807. Thev had a large family of children, of whom nine 
grew to maturity. Two of these remained in the township. Mr. 
Bishop was a sergeant in Captain Yoakem’s company, in the war of 
1812. 

David Shotts was a Revolutionary hero, who came to Huntington 
township in 1809. Ife was also in service during the suppression 
of the Whiskey insurrection. He was killed by lightning in 1825, 
and left a family of ten children. L. Neborgall brought his wife 
and six children to Ross county in 1808, was an active pioneer in the 
days of township organization, and some of his children were promi- 
nent citizens of Huntington for over sixty years. Their names were 
‘Jacob, John, Catherine, George, James and Henry. Mr. Nebor- 
gall, sr., was one of the earliest sheep raisers in the township, in 
which industry he found much difficulty in protecting his flock from 
the depredations of wolves. High and strong pens were constructed 
of logs or poles, in which the animals would instinctively seek shel- 
ter whenever alarmed, even in davlight, and they were always 
tightly shut in at night. j 

James Finley and family emigrated from Ireland to the United 
States in 1811. They landed in New England, whence they con- 
tinued their migration until finally reaching Huntington township, 
a few years later. The family consisted of seven children. Isaac J. 
Finley was probably the best known of their descendants. He was 
for many years a justice of the peace in Huntington township, and 
held other positions of trust and responsibilitv. He was a carpenter 
by trade, a vocation which be followed in early life. In 1868 he 
was a, member of the Ohio legislature from Ross county, serving one 
term. The ‘‘Pioneer Record of Ross County” appeared in 1871, as the 
product of Isaac J. Finley and Rufus Putnam. Though it contains 
less than a hundred and fiftv octavo pages, it nevertheless records 
much valuable pioneer history, which should have been lost but for 
its timely appearance in this little volume. Other members of the 
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Finley family were prominent in the early days in Huntington. 
William was a soldier through the Mexican war. He died of chol- 
era in Cincinnati. Moses was township treasurer of Huntington 
for many years. John, who married Mary Wentworth, died in 
1858. These were the parents of Isaac J., mentioned above. 

Aaron Vanscoy came with his father’s family from Virginia in 
1804. About 1809 they located in Huntington Pea Ross 
county. He was a member of Captain’ Northup’s company in the 
war of 1812. His only compensation for his services was a land 
warrant which he received a number of years after the war closed. 
Enoch Vanscoy was also an emplove of the government during the 
war; while Rey. Isaac Murphy, John Campbell, Jacob Day; Benja- 
min Smith and David Ridgway were regularly enlisted soldiers from 
the Vanseoy neighborhood. Other patriots from Huntington town- 
ship in the early wars of the country were: John Cochenour, Peter 
Streevey, David and Jacob Toops, John Scantlin (in Indian war of 
1791, and also in war of 1812), Job Haynes, George Grove, Henry 
Long, David Elliott, George Ruffner, George Houseman, Stanley 
Seymour (in Indian war), Daniel Toops, David Shoemaker, Daniel 
Grubb, Isaac Jordan, Richard Elliott, Henry Wilt. George Myers, 
Benning Wentworth (served five vears in the Rev olution, ‘and three 
years in the French and Indian war), Robert McCann (a Revolu- 
tionary soldier), Reuben Elliott (also in Revolutionary war), Will- 
iam Heness, David Ogden, James Wilson, Stacey Devi innev, Peter 
Cockerell, William Lockwood. William Selby, Larkin Selby, Hock- 
ery McAllister, Michael Thomas, William Chandler, Solomon 
Trego, George Funk, Francis Kile, Henry Strong, Lewis Wheaton, 
Uriah Hurley, Ebenezer Rozell, Simon Johnson, Henry Cramer, 
Jacob Grubb. 

Jacob Selig, born in Lancaster, Pa., came to Huntington town- 
ship with his familv before 1808, and being a gunsmith by trade, he 
was the armorer under Captain Richardson at the state armory at 
Chillicothe during the war of 1812, and he was also on arsenal duty 
at Columbus and Newport, Ky. His son, Joseph Selig, made his 
home upon the original farm in later vears. 

William Hewitt, the hermit, passed his first vears in Ohio in the 
seclusion and isolation of the Huntington forests. and it seems 
proper to mention him in this connection. He came from Virginia 
about 1808, and spent the intervening vears between that date and 
his oceupancy of the celebrated cave on the Portsmouth pike, as an 
eccentric nomad in Huntington township. His only associates there, 
as far as is known, was the family of te L. Neborgall, with whom 
he seemed to be on friendly, though not intimate, terms. He is 
described as a man of rather prepossessing appearance, intelligent, 
temperate and inoffensive, moral in his habits. a student of the Bible, 
and a close observer of the Sabbath. He carefully enarded his life 
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secret, barely hinting that he had chosen his peculiar life because of 
the infidelity of a loved wife, whom he often mentioned. He carried 
a long rifle and tomahawk, and was an expert in the use of each. A 
physical giant in his mature years, he has been known to carry the 
carcasses of two deer, besides his gun and accoutrements, from the 
hunting ground, where slaughtered, to his lonely cabin in the woods. 
On one occasion an energetic seeker after information rode up to 
Hewitt’s domicile and, without ceremony, said, “Well, old man, I 
have come to get a history of your life.” Hewitt replied, “You 
leave here quick, or I’ll give you a history of hell!’ The inter 
viewer did not stand on the order of his going. 

In the days of exciting discussion on the slavery question, Hunt- 
ington was the scene of some novel performance. There was a 
strong pro-slavery sentiment among some of the active young men 
of the township, and they decided to not only prevent the spread of 
abolition doctrine, but to have some rough sport with those publie 
speakers who came into the township in the interests of the abolition 
party. The “Blackhawks” came into existence with some thirty- 
five members. Their depredations were confined to the commission 
of acts of malicious mischief, such as tearing down fences and over- 
turning small buildings, prying down chimneys, and occasionally 
throwing eggs, but no personal violence was committed or tolerated. 
Publie sentiment ran high, and numerous prosecutions followed the 
commission of these lawless acts. But the Blackhawks were always 
able to prove an alibi, and after dallying in the courts for some years, 
the cases filed against individual emer of the mysterious organ- 
ization were finally thrown out. Every malicious act committed in 
the community, as well as some accidents attributable. to natural 
causes, were charged to the Blackhawks. The organization went. out 
of existence about 1843, and some of the most active members, in 
later years, deplored the fact that it ever did exist. Another some- 
what similar organization came into existence in the southern part 
of the township about 1845. They chose the name of “Weehawk,” 
and the organization had for its object the intimidation of prospec- 
tive colored settlers, and the expulsion of those who had already 
located. Two colored men lost their lives through the existence of 
this organization, though certain extenuating cirenmetances pre- 
vented successful prosecution. 

Many amusing things were brought to light through attempted 
prosecutions of both the Blackhawks and Weehawks. When the 
feeling against the former was at its height, the organization, in their 
council chamber, decided upon a course of action which, they hoped, 
would decide matters pending in the courts. On a certain night the 
leaders, and others of the band known to be active, were to leave the 
county, at least repair to localities far removed from the scene of 
depredations. A chosen few of those whose membership was only 
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suspected were deputized to do the work. These, by diligent effort 
and great industry, accomplished a deal of mischief. Arrests fol- 
lowed, but in all cases the warrants were issued for men who had 
arranged to prove their absence from the county on that particular 
occasion. By mutual agreement between the court and certain 
defendants, these were to be test cases, which should decide the issue 
of all pending litigations, and, of course, by reason of this sharp 
practice, and also a divided public sentiment, the defendants were 
all discharged, and pending cases thrown out. The few survivors 
of these bands refer to them and their depredations as the outgrowth 
of over-zealous political sentiment, lashed into mischievous activity 
by the hot-blooded energy of a few fanatical leaders. 

The first school was taught by Thomas Gilfillen, while Benning 
Wentworth, Zebulon Dow and Theophilus Wood were among the 
earliest pioneer teachers. There are now sixteen public schools in 
the township, a number not equalled by any township in the county 
except Concord, where there are nineteen. 

The itinerant ministers occupied the township at a very early 
day, and public services of a religious nature were held in the set- 
tlers’ eabins according to the willingness or convenience of the peo- 
ple. As early as 1806, regular preaching places were established, 
presumably in the homes of Thomas and Robert Cissna, who are 
believed to have conducted the first prayer-meetings in the township. 
They were both zealous and active christians. Richard Honold’s 
house was another place of public worship in the pioneer days, and 
the master of the house was a devout and zealous adherent to the 
cause of christianity. William Sadler also threw open his house for 
devotional exercises, and the home of uncle John Fink, at Bourne- 
ville, beeame a ministerial resort and preaching place before the 
building of churches. The Methodist church on Bishop’s hill, in 
the northwest part of the township, is believed to have been the first 
religious organization in the township. On the erection of the 
church building it was dedicated as Mount Olive chapel. It is in a 
flourishing condition at present. 

The Christian Union church was organized about 1863, and a 
building was erected in the western part of the township. The only 
distinctive difference in creed between this society and the Methodist 
Episcopal was on the question of slavery; and to avoid the national 
distinction, ‘Methodist Chureh South’ and ‘Methodist Church 
North,” the title of Christian Union was chosen. A number of prom- 
inent members withdrew from the Bishop hill congregation and 
joined with the new organization. Both churches still maintain a 
healthy existence. A church of the Protestant Methodists was organ- 
ized in the western part of Huntington about 1830. Its existence 
was somewhat precarious, though at one time ‘it attained a prominent 
place among the churches of the township. But transférs, removals 
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and deaths seriously affected the membership, and the organization 
was abandoned after an existence of about fifty years. There is a 
prosperous Methodist Episcopal church at Farmersville, and the 
Baptist church on Ralston’s run is one of the strongest religious 
organizations in the township. 

‘Early ministers of the locality were Revs. Henry Phinanders and 
James Havens, Dr. Given and Dr. Olds, Rev. Mr. ‘Hughey and Rev. 
William Baker. The labors of these were supplemented by several] 
active local preachers and exhorters among the early pioneers. 

Huntington is an exclusively agricultural township. There are 
no towns or villages of importance, and no manufacturing industries, 
aside from a few shops. Farmersville is a little village in the south- 
central portion of the township, where there is one general store, a 
church, mechanical shops and a few residences. The population has 
remained stationary for many years, since the railroad towns and 
their better market facilities have cut off the trade. Two or three 
saw-mills were operated in the township in the early days, and a steam 
mill of that character is now located on Ralston’s run, and an old mill 
still stands on Indian creek. The pioneer distilleries also had an 
existence, William Keyes being the first to engage in the liquor manu- 
facturing business, while Henry Johnson became his competitor in 
later vears. But these have long since passed out of existence. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


HE county commissioners, on the 9th of December, 1812, 
erected Harrison township, by the following official order: 
“Ordered, that a part of Jefferson township be erected into 
a separate township, beginning at the northeast corner of 

section number five, in township nine, range twenty; thence south 
along the east line of Springfield township to the southeast corner of 
section two in township nine; thence east between the townships eight 
and nine, in range twenty, to the northeast corner of section two, in 
township eight and range twenty; thence south with the east line of 
said section, and to’continue in the same direction until it strike the 
north line of Franklin township; thence eastwardly with the north 
line of Franklin and Lick townships to the county line; thence north 
with said line to the southeast corner of Colerain township; thence 
west with the south line of Colerain township, to the place of begin- 
ning. Said township to be known by the name of Harrison township. 
The place of holding elections to be the house of John Combers.”’ 

On March 15, 1816, it was ordered “That all that part of Harrison 
township ie lies east of Jefferson township, and south of a west 
line drawn from the northwest corner of Jackson county be, and the 
same is hereby attached to Jefferson township.” These boundaries 
were changed on the organization of Liberty township in 1832, leay- 
ing Harrison in rectangular form, bounded by four straight lines, 
about seven miles north and south, and six miles east and west. The 
east and west boundaries correspond with those of Colerain township, 
which joins Harrison on the north. The eastern boundary is the line 
between Ross and Vinton counties, with Liberty township on the 
south and Springfield on the west. 

The surface of Harrison township i is very much broken, and gen- 
erally hilly. The drainage is principally towards the south, and the 
vallevs of the principal streams. which are usually narrow, are the 
only exceptions to the general application of the term. The territory 
is well watered, the principal streams being the Little Walnut creek, 
which rises in the central portion of Colerain township and flows 
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southward, through western Harrison, to the village of Mooresville, 
where it joins Walnut creek proper. The latter stream also has its 
source in Colerain township, entering Harrison near the north cen- 
ter and flowing southwesterly to Mooresville, thence in a southeastern 
direction, until it passes out of the townships. Piney run rises in the 
northeastern part of the township and flows west until it empties into 
Walnut creek, on section sixteen. Lick run, another tributary of 
Walnut creek, has its source near the center of the township. Sugar 
run rises south of Lick run, and flows into the Walnut just over the 
line in Liberty township. Poe’s run rises in section fourteen, and 
flows south out of the township. These streams are all fed by many 
spring branches from the adjacent hills, as they pass southward in 
rapids and swift flowing current, thus affording good water-power for 
the early mills which were established along their banks. 

Extending from the northeast to the southwest through the town- 
ship is a range of hills which might be termed mountainous in their 
character. A second range of hills rises to the northward, between 
Little Walnut and Walnut creeks, and a pinnacle on this range is dig- 
nified by the title of Rocky Knob. This rises to a height of five 
hundred feet above the surrounding valleys. Rocky Knob is located 
near the center of section eight, and no doubt acquired its title 
through the character of the company which it kept. Owing to 
the impenetrable gorges, high, rocky bluffs and tangled underbrush 
the superstitious Indians characterized portions of Harrison town- 
ship as the Bad lands, or abode of evil spirits. Natural conditions 
were favorable to the existence of all kinds of game, ferocious animals 
and venomous reptiles. These were found there in great numbers by 
the white settlers, who were inclined to share the superstitions of the 
red men. It is stated that Mr. Samuel Hanson once killed a “blue 
racer’ which measured sixteen feet in length. But the Harrison hills 
were favorite hunting grounds for the Indians, and the few daring 
white men who explored the region before 1800. 

In later vears the densely wooded country, with its impenetrable 
jungles, hidden caves and deep gorges, became the abode of an organ- 
ized band of horse thieves, who preyed upon the infant settlements, 
and secreted their plunder until their accumulations justified a trip 
to the older communities, where sales were effected. On their return 
they would steal horses as they passed through the country and con- 
ceal them in this favorite resort, until they could sell them, perhaps 
to the same parties whose horses they had stolen and run off into Vir- 
ginia or Pennsylvania. These depredations continued for many 
vears. 

"Harrison township was originally covered with all kinds of native 
timber, and the quality was of the best. The principal varieties were 
oak, hickory and maple, with limited quantity of spruce and cedar 
on the hills and wplands, while the bottoms were covered with black 
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walnut, butternut, elm, sycamore, buckeye and willow. A variety 
of timber known as pepperidge, commonly called “‘gum,” grew there 
in abundance, and the early settlers used this timber in building their 
houses. 

The soil of this township is a heavy bed of clay, overlying a sub- 
soil of sand and gravel. Occasionally the sand appears on the sur- 
face. The bottom lands and level upland terraces are very fertile, 
and produce heavy crops of all kinds of cereals. The hillsides, often 
too steep for profitable cultivation, are seeded to grasses for pastur- 
age, and thus all the land of the township is made to yield profitable 
returns to the owners. Stock raising and fruit culture are among 
the principal industries, and these afford good margins of profit. The 
rock formation underlying the soil and on the hillsides is almost 
exclusively of the sandstone and shale varieties, with an occasional 
ledge of limestone. The sandstone formation is of excellent quality 
for building purposes, and numerous quarries have been opened and 
operated to supply the local demand. But the presence of pyrites of 
iron renders it unfit for the finer architectural purposes, since, on 
exposure to air and moisture, streaks of iron-rust appear on the sur- 
face. The presence of various metallic substances gives the stone a 
reddish hue throughont. 

The vallevs were first settled, and in fact the hill lands were con- 
sidered of little value in the early days, and were comparatively unoc- 
cupied until about 1840. In the vear last mentioned there was a 
considerable influx of foreign-born citizens, mostly Dutch, Irish and 
Germans, but of the latter, few. They purchased small tracts in the 
hills, ranging in extent from thirty to fiftv acres. The country was 
then undeveloped, and these people located their cabins near some 
spring, without regard to roads or environments. Some of them 
could only be reached by the devious windings of a bridle path or 
trail; and there, in the seclusion of the forest and silent neighborly 
hills, they established their homes and lived out their existence in soli- 
tude. Their wants were few, and these were supplied for the most 
part, from the gardens and truck patches which they opened up on 
the hillsides. If thev ever ventured out into the world of life and 
activity it was to sell some surplus product of their limited domain, 
and purchase some necessity which neither the forest nor the garden 
would produce. These were the “Hillicans,” a title more expressive 
than elegant, vet applied to the descendants of the hill farmers 
to this day, particularly in Harrison and Springfield townships. 
Some have become Americanized, and, though their resources are lim- 
ited and their wants few, they have forsaken some of the peculiar 
traits of their ancestors and mingle freely with the outside world in 
the social, political, educational and business affairs of life. In fact 
some of them, through the varying fortunes of sixty years, have 
become very well-to-do. i 
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But the “Hillicans” of Harrison, Springfield and Huntington 
townships are a class of people peculiar to themselves. Even the 
most lowly of the pioneer settlers did not compare in poverty and 
misery with the persisting element of this so-called “society.” Some 
of them seem to be ignorant beyond the unlettered savage, and as 

“do-less’”’ as they are ignorant. A rude log hut or a “dugout” in the 
hillside, without floor or ceiling, furnished with the crude product of 
unskilled and indolent hands, to the exclusion of almost every article 
of mechanical manufacture, is their “domicile.” Beds are con- 
structed by driving two crotched sticks into the ground at the proper 
distance from the wall; cross sticks are laid in these crotehes and the 
other end driven into cracks between the logs; poles are then laid on 
these supporting bearings, thus forming “springs.”” Sometimes a 
tick is filled with straw or husks, but oftener the raw material is piled 
on the poles in suttcient thickness to answer the purpose; and by the 
time this is covered with ragged and filthy bed clothes or odoriferous 
skins, the pallet is “inviting to repose.” Boxes, kegs, and even sawed 
blocks, take the place of chairs, and the top of a dry goods box, with 
cleats nailed across to keep the boards together, constitutes a ‘table. 
To economize space, this is sometimes fastened to the wall at one 
side, with accommodating leather hinges, which permit of the table 
being let down out of the way, a stick of proper length and adjust- 
ment serving to hold it in place when desired for use. Fill such a 
den as this with a horde of half-starved, naked and dirty children, 
and we have a typical *Hillican” habitation in all its primitive glory. 
There may be slight variations in the manner and method of fur- 
nishing, but this deseri iption covers the average condition. They are 
isolated from the world, and often from near-by neighbors of ‘their 
own class, secluded in the inaccessible recesses of the hills, and ekeing 
out. a miserable existence which they would not change if they could, 
and could not change if they would. It is no wonder that the county 
physicians receive frequent calls, at the public expense, to visit these 
habitations of misery and wretchedness; nor is it strange that thou- 
sands of people in Ross county are not aware of the total wretched- 
ness and depravity of the ‘‘Hillicans.” Their existence is scarcely 
known to themselves. This class exists also in the remote hill 
regions of Pike, Vinton and Jackson counties, and furnishes an exam- 
ple of steady degeneration in the midst of advancing civilization. 
The difficulty of dealing with them, with a view to the elevation of 
their mental, moral and. physical conditions, lies in the fact that they 
are satisfied with their own state and consider themselves ‘‘as good as 
anvbody else.” 

Benjamin Hanson was probably the first permanent settler in Har- 
rison township. In 1798 he built his ‘gum tree” cabin in the west- 


erm part of section twenty, and there ended his days. Samuel 


Hanson, father of Benjamin, a native of Maryland, moved to Ken- 
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tucky in young manhood. He married Miss Trimble in Virginia, 
and with her returned to Kentucky, where he had previously estab- 
lished a home. In 1796 he came to the Scioto valley, and entered a 
section of land on the Pickaway plains. His location proved unde- 
sirable and unhealthful, and he came to Liberty township in 1798. 
He was nicely located and prosperity seemed to smile on him, when 
an unusual freshet in the Scioto swept away his possessions, the fam- 
ily barely escaping with their lives. In 1800, after meeting the 
reverses above mentioned, Mr. Hanson located in Harrison township, 
where he entered section twenty. The family of, this early, pioneer 
consisted of three sons and four daughters: Benjamin, Elizabeth, 
Harriet, Mary, Samuel, Hollas and Sarah. The sons were all sol- 
diers in the war of 1812, the last named returning with the rank of 
lieutenant. The children married and located in the vicinity, and 
some of their numerous descendants still live in the county. The 
father died in Harrison township, February 14, 1835, at the age of 
eighty-three years. His wife preceded him many years, and he 
married for his second wife Rebecca Waterman, who bore him ten 
children, viz.: John, James, Aquilla, Garnett, Harriet (second), 
Eliza, Amos, Greenberry, Rebecca and Maria. The two first named 
were born in Kentucky, and the voungest son succeeded to the owner- 
ship of the old homestead in Harrison. 

Louis Graves settled in the township in 1800 and married Sarah 
Hanson. He was in service during the war of 1812. Robert Cor- 
ken, a native of Ireland, came to America in his vouth, and was one 
of the many early immigrants who sold his services to pay his pass- 
age across the ocean. His ‘“‘master” was a Quaker in Maryland, 
whose name was Mason. After purchasing his release with labor, 
he married Mason’s daughter, and the couple came on horseback from 
Marvland to Ohio, and settled on “High bank prairie” in 1798. 
When the land sales opened he removed to a farm which he purchased 
near Mooresville in Harrison township, where he lived for many 
vears. But in old age he removed to Londonderry in Liberty town- 
ship, and died at the home of his son-in-law, Mr. Jones. M2. Cor- 
ken was one of the census enumerators of 1800, and was well and 
favorably known in the early settlement of Harrison township. 
Thomas Hanks settled in the township in 1800; Joseph Van Gundy 
was a settler in 1891, and John Emerich, Stewart Little, James Car- 
rothers and Almer Ezra located in Harrison in 1804. A vear later 
the tide of emigration wassincreased very perceptibly, and many new 
homes were established in the wilderness, among whom were the 
families of Robert Simpson, William Johnson, Andrew Thompson, 
John Ortman, William Lockard and James Roebuck. Between 
1806 and 1810, the settlement was increased by the arrival of George 
Stanhope, Lawrence Russell, John Russell, Philip Feirbaugh, 
Anthony Raypholtz (now known as Raypole), James Armsey and 
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Joseph Moore. The two last named came about 1810, and the others 
earlier. ; 

The war of 1812 retarded immigration for a time, and also 
removed nearly every able-bodied man from the ce William 
Johnson entered the army as a colonel, Abram Moore was a captain, 
and Abraham Lewis a major. Those enlisting with lower rank or as 
private soldiers, were John Ortman, drum major, Robert Corken, 
Abner Ezra and his son Thomas, James Roebuck, Joseph Van 
Gundy, Samuel Moore, George Stanhope, lieutenant, Edward Satts, 
Joseph Moore, John Young, al oseph Hanks, Daniel Tim, Lawrence 
Russell, John Hanks, A. Raple and Hugh Dalahan. 

The tapads -flowing streams and abundant water supply in the early 
days stimulated the establishment of numerous mills along the 
ereeks, which the apparently exhaustless supply of good timber 
seemed to demand. At one time there were as many as a dozen mills 
in operation on Walnut creek, only twenty miles from its source to 
its mouth. ‘The first of these was built by John Emerich, near the 
old Stanhope homestead. Adam Yaryan established a small grist 
mill on Sugar run about 1820. He was a gunsmith by trade, and 
manufactured and repaired guns for the settlers in connection with 
his milling interests, and was thus one of the most useful men in the 
community, in a mechanical sense. Yaryan’s mill was sold and its 
operation discontinued after some ten or twelve vears. Of the numer- 
ous plants established along the creeks, all were soon abandoned or 
“merged into steam power, there being now one of the last named on 
the Hanson property on upper Walnut. The removal of timber and 
consequent decrease in rain fall, reduced the volume of water until 
the supply became insufficient to operate even the most primitive 
plant for more than afew months in each vear. Samuel Hanson 
erected the first distillery in the township, about 1809, on the east 
bank of Walnut creek, not far from the old Hanson homestead. 
Four or five other plants of this character existed at different times. 

The Methodists were the first to occupy the field in the “harvest 
of souls.” The Hanson cabin was an early preaching appointment. 
It is stated that during protracted meetings, which were held annu- 
ally, as many as twenty to twenty-five strangers were often enter- 
tained under the hospitable roof of the Hansons, though the 
dimensions of the eighteen-by-twenty cabin were hardly commensur- 
ate with the hospitality extended. The or ganization of a church was 
effected in 1802, and a log meeting-house was built on land then 
belonging to Philip Feir baugh. Nearly everybody then living in the 
Walnut valley were members of this church. The organizers were 
the families of Samuel and Benjamin Hanson, the Russells, James 
Roebuck, Lewis Graves, Andrew Thompson, Andrew Simpson, and: 
James Carruthers. The old log church was succeeded by a better 
one about 1860, and the organization which was formed a hundred 
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years ago, still has an existence. But the cemeteries have long since 
claimed the mortal remains of the founders. The valley of the Little 
Walnut was as distinctively a United Brethren locality as was the 
Walnut valley a Methodist seat. Eatham church was organized by 
this denomination about 1810, and numbered among its earliest mem- 
bers the families of John Ortman, Abraham Lucas, Philip Feir- 
baugh and John Emerich. It grew in prominence and strength until 
it numbered some sixty members. It still has a persisting member- 
ship of thirty or forty in the community. 

A religious sect, known as the New Lights, had an existence in the 
Stanhope neighborhood, and was under the successive pastorates of 
the Revs. Joseph Baker, Martin Baker and William Scott. George 
Stanhope, and a few of like faith, formed the church, and the congre- 
gation met for services at the private residences. The cardinal doc- 
trine, as advocated by adherents to this creed, rested principally in 
the saving ordinance of baptism. They also practiced the apostolic 
custom of washing feet, and the observance of certain formulas of 
personal sacrifices for the spiritual welfare of each other. This organ- 
ization has long since ceased to exist, though the cardinal principles 
have been transmitted to the sueceeding generations. 

The Baptists had an organized church in Harrison township as 
early as 1822, and maintained the same, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, until 1850. They were never numerically strong, and the serv- 
ices were conducted in private houses, usually by volunteer ministers. 

The only villages in Harrison township are “Mooresville” and 
Tueson. The former has been known since the organization of the 
township as Mooresville, though the postoffice name, in more recent 
years, has been Halltown. The village is located near the junction 
of the Little Walnut and Walnut creeks, and has one store, postoffice, 
a district school near by, a blacksmith shop, and six or eight dwell- 
ings. At the present time there are two physicians, Drs. March and 
Evans. Tucson is noted chiefly as being the location of the only grist 
mill now in the township. This is a modern flouring mill, with fair 
capacity, and excellent reputation for fair dealing and good work. 
It was established about 1842 by Samuel Wheeland as a saw mill, 
and also a limited capacity for grinding certain grains. Ten vears 
later Mr. Greenberry Hanson purchased and refitted it for its present 
purpose. Since coming into the hands of the present owners, the 
McGee Brothers, it has been further enlarged and modernized. There 
is one general store at Tucson, the Gray Brothers being the proprie- 
tors; there is also a postoffice, mechanical shops, and eight or ten 
residences. The village was formerly called Charleston, and is 
located on the upper Walnut near the north line of the township. 
There are no churches or lodges in either of these villages. 

The first justice of the peace in Harrison township was David 
Clark, who was elected in the spring of 1813. Abraham Lucas was 
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also one of the earliest justices, being elected about 1816. James H. 
Search served in the office of justice of the peace for many years. 
The first school house was erected in the valley of the Little Walnut, 
in the western part of the township. Mr. Dempsey, Joseph Lockard 
and Samuel Yaple were early teachers. As the inhabitants increased 
schools were opened from time to time, until there are now nine 
buildings devoted to school purposes within the bounds of the town- 
ship. These are mostly frame structures, equipped with modern 
appliances and conducted by a corps of well qualified and practical 
teachers. 
II—23 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


S\REVIOUS to 1832, the territory of this township was a part 
of Jefferson. It was then organized as a separate township, 
in conformity with the prayer of certain petitioners. The 
township comprises thirty-eight sections, three of which are 

fractional. The western end of the township is embraced within a 
broad expanse of the Scioto valley, and is very rich and valuable ter- 
ritory. The valleys of Salt creek and Walnut creek. extending from 
north to south through the township, are also fertile lands and 
embrace a considerable area. Salt creck traverses the eastern end 
of the township, while Walnut ereek crosses the west central portion, 
and both are streams of considerable volume. Other interior water- 
courses are Cranberry run in the northeastern part, which empties 
into Poe’s run, and this, in turn, joins its water with Salt creek; Dry 
run is a waterway, if not a water-course, traversing the western part 
of the township: Muley run flows in a southeastern course through 
the interior, passing near Londonderry station and emptying into 
Salt creek in the southeast corner of the township. Numerous spring 
runs, flowing down from the adjacent hills, increase the volume of 
water in the streams named, and at the same time enhance the value 
of the lands traversed, rendering them available for grazing pur 
poses. 

Liberty township is rich in antiquities. Earthworks were located 
on the farms of Thomas Orr and Milton Jones. on the bank of the 
Scioto, both octagonal and cireular in form, one of the first sort 
enclosing an area of about fifteen acres. The cirenlar work enclosed 
about twenty-five acres. This fortification, for such it undoubtedly 
was, had the form of a circle, and was connected with the river by a 
deep, narrow passage-way, dug through from the fort to the water’s 
edge. On the Tfarness farm many interesting relics were found, 
among which were about a half a bushel of leaden bullets of different 
sizes and shapes, some of which weighed half an ounce. The early 
settlers regarded this as a battlefield where at least one party of con- 


testants was familiar with the use of firearms. A large stone pipe, 
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weighing a pound, was also found on the Harness farm. It bore the 
outline of a human face neatly eut upon it. A stone ball, round and 
smooth, with a hole through the center, and many curiously cut 
stones and darts, were found in the same locality. On the Ed. 
Harness farin is a mound about one hundred feet long, sixty feet 
wide, and twelve to fifteen feet high. On digging into this, the 
interior was found to be hollow, the cavity admitting a person in a 
stooping posture. Around the base of this mound there were found 
many human skeletons, so small in stature as to indicate a burial 
place for women and children. Relic seekers and scientific investiga- 
tors have removed many of these skeletons, finding, as a general thing, 
that the head of each body had been wrapped in, or placed upon, 
a piece of cloth of curious texture, threads of which still remained. 
Near this mound is an earthwork enclosing some ten acres, and like 
one previously described, it had an outlet, or dug way, leading for 
some distance away from the main work. A much larger work than 
any of these just described is known to have existed in ‘Liberty town- 
ship, the walls of which enclosed some forty acres. The Chillicothe 
and Richmond Dale pike passes through it, in the third terrace, on 
the east side of the Scioto. But this, like the others, has been lev- 
eled by the suecessive plowings of a hundred years, aided by climatic 
erosion, and the casual observer would scarcely notice anything unus- 
ual in the conformation of the land. 

The northern and eastern portions of Liberty township contain 
much broken and hilly land; but the comparatively wide valleys along 
the streams are a very fertile sandy loam, terminating in clay on the 
hillsides. From the center of the township, westward to the Scioto, 
the quality of the soil is unsurpassed in the county, and some fine 
farms and excellent improvements attest the truth of this statement. 
Rattlesnake Knob and Point Lookout are elevations of considerable 
height above the surrounding hills, as well as points of some local 
interest. The surface of this township was originally covered with 
a heavy growth of excellent timber, embracing the varieties usually 
found in this section of the Scioto valley. These were white-oak, 
black-oak, hickory, walnut, wild cherry, beech, sugar maple, elm, ash, 
poplar, hackberry, buckeve, and sycamore. While some valuable 
timber is still preserved, by far the greater part of it was destroyed 
in fitting the land for cultivation. That which survived the pioneer 
log-heaps has submitted to oft-repeated cullings for market purposes, 
or the personal needs of the owners, until at this time the territory 
where it grew thickest, more resembles the treeless prairies of the 
west than the original home of a dense forest. 

There are two prosperous villages in Liberty township, besides 
which there is a railway station called Schooleys, where considerable 
business is transacted, there being a good produce market at that 
place. Here John Schooley was the first station agent and postmas- 
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ter. Londonderry was laid out in 1831 by Adam Stewart and Nathan 

Cox. But the latter sold out his interests to Stewart, and removed 

from the county. The sole proprietor, being an Trishman from 

county Ulster, chose the name of his native town which is generally 

abbreviated to “ "Derry.” When the postoffice was established, about 

a year after the town came into existence, the previous existence of a 

Londonderry i in north Ohio necessitated a change, and the first post- 

master, James Gillespie, was honored in the choice of Gillespieville 

as the postoffice name. But the name of Londonderry has clung to 

the town. The village grew into prominence as a country tr ading 
point. The first store was opened by Ebenezer Guy in 1832, and 

Simon Ratcliff beeame his rival in business the same year. James 
Gillespie also established a mercantile business in 1832. About 
1835, Samuel Griffin opened a general store which he operated for 

forty. years. Doctor James Moore was the first physician in the 

township, and he opened an office in Londonderry with the inception 

of the town. Josiah Drummond was another of the earliest physi- 
cians, coming about the same time as Dr. Moore. The village now 

has a population of over two hundred, and has four stores, a hotel, 

graded school, two churches, Friends and Methodist Episcopal, and 

numerous mechanical shops. In 1901 a lodge of the Red Men was 
organized there, which embraces in its membership some fifty of the 

leading citizens of the town and surrounding country. Being some 
distance from the line of the B. & O. S. W. railroad, there is a station 

for the transfer and shipment of goods called Londonderry Station, 

this being the Liberty township portion of the village of Vigo, which 
is located on the township line between Jefferson and Liberty. Vigo 
is a prosperous little town, and a formidable business rival of Lon- 
donderry, which is only a half a mile to the north. The railroad sta- 
tion is now called Vigo, ‘Londonderry station” being merely a local. 
term. Properly, the history of the village of Vigo belongs with Jef- 
ferson township, to which the reader is referred for additional 
matter. The town is scarcely as large as Londonderry, though there 
are three good stores, one hotel, a Baptist church, a brick and tile 
factory, and planing mill within its borders. The two last named 
industries give employment to a considerable number of the wage- 
earners of the town. 

The territory now embraced within Liberty township was oceupied 
as early a period as any in Ross county. Many of the earliest oceu- 
pants settled on Highbank prairie and other desirable locations, before 
the opening of the land sales. These “squatters” had considerable 
difficulty in the matter of identifving their lands, during the rush and 
excitement attendant upon the sales; and some of them lost their 
improvements, previously made, and were obliged to accept undesir- 
able locations. The charges of bribery and collusion with the land 
office officials were freely made, possibly not without some cause of 
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complaint. That hard feelings were engendered is fully demon- 
strated by subsequent events, since some of the most successful con- 
testant for desirable lands suffered the destruction of their crops by 
fire, and were otherwise harassed and persecuted, presumably by 
those who desired the same lands and failed to get them. 

Among the first settlers on “high-banks” was James Kilgore and 
family. Kilgore located in 1798, and was one of the first to produce 
a crop from the fertile soil of that region. He afterward bought a 
section on the upper trail of the same prairie, and this he divided 
with a Mr. Holton, and both ended their days on this property. 
Thomas and Zebulon Orr located on High-bank about 17 98, and there 

raised a crop, after which thev removed to Springfield township, 
where they died. Robert Cor ken, Benjamin Kerns, and Amos Tay- 
lor, together with several others, located on High bank, probably as 
early as 179%, and remained there, improving and cultivating the 
lands which they expected to buy when placed upon the market. But 
all except Kerns were doomed to disappointment. Their lands were 
purehased by others, through the machinations of those who were “‘in 
the ring,” and they were obliged to seek other locations, some going 
into the hills and others locating in Springfield township. The gov- 
ernment sold no less than a section to each purchaser, hence settlers 
with limited means often clubbed together and purchased a section, 
then subdivided to suit the convenience of those concerned. On the 
oeeasion of this sale, the crier failed to recognize the local designa- 
tion of High bank, and offered lands located at the mouth of Indian 
ereek, thus misleading, or deceiving, the actual residents. All of 
High bank prairie, except one fractional section, was sold to Benja- 
min Kerns, Felix Renick, and Joseph Harness, Kilgore and Holton 
getting the fractional section. Following this, the pioneers who 
failed in their efforts to seeure the land upon which they had settled, 
fell back to the flats, or second bottoms. 

Benjamin Kerns raised the first crop of wheat on High bank. This 
he harvested and secured in the stack, where it was burned in the 
night. He had cleared a place for an orchard, and while the log- 
heaps were vet burning he had set out the trees, which he was obliged 
to proenre from abroad, at considerable cost. A short time after the 
trees were planted, they were pulled up, and the roots laid in the fire 
of the smouldering log-heaps. This second depredation within a 
short time confirmed the universal opinion that the mischief was done 
by some disappointed candidate for the land which Mr. Kerns had 
secured. To add to the neighborhood discontent, Mr. Kerns sued the 
original oceupants of the lands which he purchased, claiming rent for 
the time they oceupied it without authority. Some paid a nominal 
stm to avoid litigation ; but Thomas Orr stood a suit, and was pleased 
to learn that a private individual could not collect rent for Congress 


lands. 
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Abraham Claypool was a prominent early settler, who came from 
Randolph county, Va., and settled on High bank prairie in 1799. He 
made considerable improvement on his prospective farm; but, like 
many others, he was disappointed at the lands sales in 1802, and 
selected another location on section seventeen, where he passed his 
remaining years. Mr. Claypool served four years in the Virginia 
legislature during his young manhood days, and was also a soldier 
under “Mad” Anthony Wayne during the Indian wars. In Ohio, 
he was a member of the first State legislature, in which body he served 
some eight or ten years. Mr. Claypool was an industrious and ener- 
getic man, who rendered valuable assistance in opening up the vast 
wilderness in which he was one of the first settlers. His family con- 
sisted of nine children, most of whom settled in the west, and others 
died on the old parental homestead. Their names were Solomon, 
Jacob, Newton, Wilson, Abel, Isaac, Ann, Sarah and Maria. The 
home property descended to these heirs, descendants of whom are 
still prominent residents of Ross county. 

Amos Taylor located on High bank between 1800 and 1504, but 
afterward re-located on the east side of Walnut ereek, where he died. 
His children inherited the farm, and some of their descendants still 
live in the township. 

Thomas Jones and family, consisting of his wife and seven chil- 
dren, settled on Walnut creek in Liberty township about 1804. Mr. 
Jones and his neighbors, Alexander MeChntick and Samuel Hos- 
hauer, entered section eight, and divided it, by mutual agreement, 
into three equal parts, by east and west lines. Jones took the north 
part, Hoshauer the center portion, and MeClintick the south third. 
Mr. Jones was a shoemaker, and worked at his trade in his country 
home until well advanced in vears. His children were named Will- 
iam, Henry, Thomas, Mary, Rebecca, Benjamin, Jeremiah, Caleb, 
Joshua, Samuel and Jacob. The four last named were born in Ross 
county, and all lived to years of maturity, married and located in the 
vicinity of their parental home, where they became influential in the 
development of the country. Rebecca and William died in Missouri. 
Samuel Jones, son of Thomas, raised a family of seven sons and one 
daughter, and some of the former were soldiers in the civil war, and 
one of them died there. The other sons of Thomas Jones left numer- 
ous descendants to perpetuate the family name in the connnunity. 

Alexander McClintick, mentioned as the partner of Jones in pur- 
chasing the section of land, built a grist mill on his farm very soon 
after his settlement on it. In connection with the mill, he also estab- 
lished a distillery. This property was operated by Mr. MeClintick 
until his death, and for some vears afterward by members of his 
family. But it finally passed into other hands and has lone since 
become a thing of the past. An incident is related in connection with 
the MeClintick distillery which shows the divided public sentiment 
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on the whiskey question, even in that early day: One evening while 
the attendants were at supper, seven loud reports were heard in the 
direction of the distillery. On investigation it was found that some 
one had burst in every one of the seven large copper kettles used in 
the plant, using the pole of an axe for that purpose. Public indigna- 
tion ran high, and the owners of axes were required to bring them to 
the still house, and by fitting them 1 in the apertures, try to apprehend 
the offender. But the “onilty axe” did not appear, hence the culprit 
escaped the summary vengeance of an enraged community. Whiskey, 
in that day, was considered more of a necessity than a worker of evil, 
and many of the best and most devout people used it unsparingly. 

Caleb Odell, who settled on section seven, as a neighbor to the 
AMeClinticks, also operated a small still for some eight or ten years. 
He became a resident of the township about 1804. Elisha Rawles 
settled on the south half of section seven, among the early pioneers, 
and remained but a few vears, when he sold out to Jacob Hoshauer, 
and removed from the county. Webster Thomas came from New 
Jersey in 1800 and established his home on section five, where he 
ended his days. Some of his descendants still live in the township. 
William Schooley became a resident of Liberty in 1800 and located 
on section eighteen, which was his wife’s inheritance from her father, 
Thomas Bowens, who settled on adjoining land. Both Schooley and 
Bowens died on the property upon which they settled. Andrew Kelley 
located near the present site of the State dam in 1800. He selected 
a farm in fractional section eleven, removed to section nine, where he 
ended his davs. He was the father of sixteen children, some of whom 
spent their lives in the township. Andrew Kelley was one of the 
early justices of the peace in Ross county. He was an active and 
progressive farmer, and one of the first to plant an orchard in the 
county. Thomas and James Kelly settled in the west part of the 
township about 1800, where they died in the early days of settlement. 
Some of their descendants still live in the township. 

The Harness familv is one prominently identified with Ross county 
from the early pioneer days until the present. Joseph and George 
Harness, brothers, were the founders of the family in Ross county, 
though the latter did not become a permanent resident here. He 
entered some sixteen hundred acres of land in the Scioto valley, in the 
southern part of Liberty township. This land subsequently became 
the property of C. E. and Daniel R. Harness, brothers, upon which 
was established the well known stock farm of the late Daniel R. Har- 
ness. He devoted it to the breeding, rearing and training of thor 
oughbred horses, mostly of the road strains. Daniel Harness was 
the owner of the celebrated running mare, “Imp,” and many others 
of almost as great prominence on the turf. “Uncle Daniel’ died in 
the winter of 1901-2. Joseph Harness emigrated to this county 
in 1798 from Hardy county, Va. He bought at the first land sales 
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sections nine, ten and eleven, on the High bank prairie, and occupied 
this property until his death. He had four children who succeeded 
to the homestead, and some of their descendants still occupy portions 
of it. The only son of Joseph Harness was Edwin J., who died in 
early manhood, leaving no family. The daughters were Eliza, wife 
of James V ause; Mary, wife of George Moore, and Pence s who 
married Charles F. Beal. Some of the daughters removed from the 
county, or possibly never came here, Mrs. Moore locating in Mason 
county, Va. 

ee Hixon and family came from Virginia in 1802 and were 
among the earliest settlers in the eastern part of Liberty*township. 
Section twenty-three was entered by Griffith Pierce, who gave one- 
half of it to his son-in-law, John Hixon, and the other half to his son, 
Samuel Pierce. Jesse, Samuel and Joseph Dixon came from Chat- 
ham county, N. C., about 1803, and located in Liberty. They were 
extensive land owners in the township and Jesse Dixon built a mill 
on Salt creek, which was put in operation about 1807. It was 
arranged for both sawing and grinding, and was operated by Dixon 
until his death, in 1825. The property passed into the hands of his 
sons, Abel and Joseph, who continued the milling business for many 
years. Nathan Cox became a resident of the township about as early 
as the Dixons; and Joseph Cox located on section fourteen, in 1802. 
He had a wife, but no children, and both died on this property. 

Daniel, George and Jonathan Dixon loeated on section ten in 1800. 
When ae land came on the market, each of the brothers bought a 
quarter of the section, and Nicholas Cox purchased the balance. 
Daniel Dixon died of cholera in 1852, leaving a family of seven chil- 
dren. These married and settled in the vicinity. His son, George 
Dixon, spent a long and useful life as a resident of the township, as 
did also his son Elias. A daughter, Naney, married Jacob Calver, 
who located on section sixteen. George and Jonathan Dixon died on 
the land which thev entered, and the numerous descendants of these 
early families are still prominent residents of the county, some of 
whom have been honored with important positions. John, Charles 
and James Davis, four brothers, located on lands which are now 
known as the Harness farm, about 1800, and lived there as tenants for 
many years. They subsequently removed to the southern part of the 
county, and nor thern Pike county, where they became wealthy land 
owners. Abraham Hiner established a tannery on the banks of Wal- 
nut creek about 1808, his farm being located on section eight. Mr. 
Hiner operated the tannery for some twenty years, or until his death. 
His two daughters marr ied and located in the vicinity. John May 
came into the county in an early day, and entered section one, in the 

western part of Liberty township. This he sold to John Steely in 


1816, but the latter did not occupy it permanently and the property 
passed into other hands. 
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George Day came about 1805, or a little later, and settled on sec- 
tion ae ah a part of which Air. Day bought. "About 1831 he sold 
out and removed to Indiana, returning three years later, and died in 
Liberty township. He was a tailor be trade, and opened a shop at 
his residence. His son, William Day, was a gunsmith in the village 
of Londonderry for about thir ty vears. He served eighteen years as 
a justice of the peace in Liberty township. James and Adam Stew- 
art were settlers on section fifteen as early as 1810, and both ended 
their lives there. Some of their posterity are still residents of the 
township. Daniel Peterman accompanied his parents to Ross county 
when a youth, and located in the valley on High bank prairie, where 
he spent his life. He learned the blacksmith trade in his native state, 
Virginia, and followed that business under parental rule, but when he 
engaged in life’s duties on his own account, he forsook the hammer 
and anvil, and allied himself with agricultural interests. He was a 
quiet, unassuming, industrious and frugal man, who lived at peace 
with all mankind. Though in no sense an office seeker, he neverthe- 
less held various offices in ip iberty township during his long life. His 
descendants are still residents of the township, where they are well 
and favorably known. 

Simon Ratcliff accompanied his parents, John and Ruth Rateliff, 
from Chatham county, N. C., and found a home in the wilds of Ross 
county. He was born on August 23, 1800, and the colony of some 
forty of North Carolinians arrived in the new country in October, 
1804. The family started with two teams and wagons, in which their 
honsehold effects, women and children, were conveyed from their 
North Carolina home to Charleston, Va., the men walking, and driy- 
ing two cows. At Charleston, the goods were transferred to a keel 
boat, the wagons being taken apart and loaded on the boat with the 
women and children, while the animals were driven through over- 
land. At that time there was no wagon road through the forest. 
adios at Gallipolis, the goods were again transferred to the 

vagons and the journey resumed as before. The family encamped 
for about six weeks near the present site of Richmond Dale, where 
friends preceding them had already made a temporary settlement. 
The father entered a quarter section of land in Eagle township, then 
in Ross county, but now in Vinton. The family consisted of ten 
children, of whom Simon was the youngest. Two sisters, Ailise and 
Ann, were married when they came to the county, and the first named 
had three children. The others were named Susan, Ruth, Rachel, 
John, Timothy, Jesse, Ezekiel, and Simon. The first cooking per- 
formed by Mother Ratcliff after arrival was the roasting of a wild 
turkey, which was performed in true pioneer style. The bird was 
suspended over a fire of coals, and turned and “basted” to the nice 
brown so desirable to the careful housewife. That it was a palatable 
morsel to the fifteen ravenous appetites awaiting it, need not be said. 
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Simon Ratcliff was married August 10, 1820, to Rachel, daughter of 
Samuel Dixon. She was born July 17, 1804. After their marriage 
they located on a piece of land in Eagle township, but three years 
later removed to a farm in Vinton county, peas three years later, 
to section fourteen in Liberty township, where ey lived fourteen 
vears. Mr. Ratcliff then removed to Londonderry where he engaged 
in merchandising for some twenty vears, superintending his farm at 
the same time. He then retired to hie farm, of nearly seven hun- 
dred acres, and there ended his days in the elegant country home 
which he had erected. He had a family of eleven children: Har- 
riet, Ann, Ruth, Emma, Rachel W. , Jane, Pearly. Jesse and Simon, 
and two who died in infanev. Numerous descendants of this ‘early 
established family still reside in Ross county, and some have attained 
to positions of prominence in political life. 

Other early settlers of Liberty who were identified with the pioneer 
history, though not of the first settlers, were: Jacob Peterman, Lem- 
uel Kilburn, Joshua Jones, John W. Williamson, Morris Humphrey, 
Thomas Corker, Joseph Dixon, Joseph Wilkins, Jacob Mace, Samuel 
G. Griffin. 

Branches of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern railway svstems cross Liberty township, both 
entering near the northwest corner, and passing through the town- 
ship in a southeasterly direction. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton follows the valley of the Scioto, leaving Liberty township at the 
northwest corner of Jefferson, while the Baltimore & Ohio diverges 
more to the eastward, and leaves the township at the village of Vigo. 

Liberty township was prolific in early industries, there being 4 
number of saw mills, grist mills, distilleries, tanneries, and carding 
mills, constructed and operated at different times from the first settle: 
ment, according to the needs of the various communities which they 
served. These, for the most part, were of brief existence, and, in 
fact, most of them were quickly and cheaply built with no idea of 
permanence, bevond the demands of the dav. 

Amos Kilburn established a fulling mill on Salt creek about 1810. 
His son and son-in-law, about the same time, put in machinery for the 
manufacture of wooden-ware, and the two industries were operated 
for a few vears, when they Were abandoned. Jacob Dixon had a dis- 
tillery and carding machine on Salt creek in an early day; and Abra- 
ham Wakeman established a plant of similar character about 1825. 
The latter was kept in operation about ten years. Stephen Wakeman, 
an early settler, built a grist mill about 1830, and also had in connec- 
tion a saw mill and distillerv. These were located on Walnut creek ; 
but the motive power was not strong enough to operate the ernde 
machinery, and after a precarious existence of some twenty vears, the 
enterprises were abandoned. The first carding machinery was 
bronght to the township about 1820 by William Clavton. He also 
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had a grist mill in connection with the wool carding machine. This 
plant was located on a little run near Londonderry, and was operated 
some seven or eight years. The carding machine established by Abel 
and Joseph Rich 3 in the ’30’s had an existence of more than half a 
century, and was operated, in later years, at the saw mill owned by 
Elisha Humphrey. Isaac Hegley had a distillery on William 
Kelley’s farm as early as 1812. 

Joseph Cox, Benjamin Kerns, Joseph and Samuel Dixon were 
among the first to plant orchards in the township. 

In 1312 Felix Renick laid out the road from Chillicothe to Athens, 
through Liberty township. He was prominent in every feature of 
early development, being a well-known survevor, and his profession 
brought him in contact with many of the early settlers. He was one 
of the first associate judges of the county, in which capacity he proved 
himself to be a competent and influential citizen. 

James Kilgore was the first tavern keeper in the township, his 
house being devoted to the service of the traveling public from a very 
early day until his death. He also had a grist mill on the Scioto, 
near the point where the railroad crosses the river, and this he oper- 
ated until his death from cholera in 1832. Mr. Kilgore built the 
first brick house in the township about ae and this was the site of 
the pioneer tavern, being located in the northwest corner of the town- 
ship. 

William Slaughter taught a school in the east part of the township 
during the winter of 1806-7. John A. Dalley was another early 
teacher. The log house in which Mr. Dalley taught was burned after 
being used for only one week. This building of the truly pioneer 
type was located on section fifteen. A building was then hastily con- 
structed on section fourteen, in which Mr. Dalley was permitted 
to finish the term. Ilis suecessor was John Stretch, a carpen- 
ter, who worked at his trade during the summer months, and 
taught school in winter. Stretch was the designer and builder of 
most of the residences and barns in the locality which were preten- 
tious enough to require the services of a skilled mechanic. A school 
was taught on land belonging to Mr. Rawles in the west part of the 
township about 1818. The teacher was an old man named Greenlee. 
A little later a school was established to the east of Walnut creek on 
land subsequently owned by the Kelleys. These were the pioneer 
schools, from which have grown a most complete educational system, 
with eleven modern school houses, located at convenient distances 
from all of the pupils. There is a good graded school at London- 
derryv, where pupils desiring higher education than that afforded by 
the district schools may : attend at nominal cost. 

The first religious meetings of which there is any record were held 
at the home of Alexander McClintick, who fitted up a room in his 
house, where public meetings were held as early as 1804. A class of 
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Presbyterians was organized in this room between 1504 and 1806, 
Mr. McClintick, his wife and some of his children being the first 
members. Other members were received as time passed, and the 
organization was kept up until the death of Mr. McClintick and wife, 
after which the services were discontinued. Rey. Dr. Wilson, of 
Chillicothe, was the first preacher and organizing pastor. The 
church was in existence about fifteen vears. 

A Christian church was built in Londonderry about 1832, known 
as the Liberty church, and was designed for the use of all worshiping 
people. Previous to the erection of the church, public services were 
held in private residences, barns, and in the groves. The organiza- 
tion of a church was effected in 1820 by Rey. Enoch Harvey. 
Joseph Barker was a local preacher in the community, and other min- 
isters from distant points visited the settlement in official capacity, 
among whom were Rev. Barton Stone, from Kentucky, and others 
equally renowned. The church building was burned in 1862. 

The Londonderry Methodist Episcopal church was organized about 
1820 as a culmination of the efforts of various traveling ministers 
covering a period of several years’ labors. The home of William 
Jones was always open to the itinerant preachers, and he catered to 
their temporal wants in true pioneer style. As a precautionary 
measure, he placed a pitcher of whiskey at a point of easv access. 
The congregation met for services at the school house for several vears 
before the chureh was built. A frame building was erected about 
1830, which served the people for a quarter of a century, when it was 
sold and removed. In 1856 a comfortable brick building succeeded 
the old frame, and was built on the same site. The organization had 
been maintained from its first inception, and is now numnerically 
strong and in a flourishing condition. Some of the first members of 
this church were William Jones and wife; Josiah and Robert Drum- 
mond, with their wives; Amos T. Mendenhall and wite; John Rains, 
Benjamin Drummond and wite, Mrs. Sarah Wesson, James and John 
Mendenhall, brothers, and Thomas Corken and wife. 

Concord Methodist Episcopal church was organized in 1826, in 
which year the deed conveying the church lot was placed on record 
by Leonard Weaver, the donor. Meetings were held in private 
houses for some vears before the church was built. The first church 
building erected was a small frame structure which was occupied 
until 1878, when a handsome new church was built near the site of the 
old one. This building has been used, as desired, by other religious 
denominations, by temperance lecturers, and other meetings ‘of a 
moral or religions nature. .\mong the early members of this society 
were the fanilice ot Leonard Weaver, Samuel King, John Climer, 

Caleb Odell, Thomas Orr, and others. Benjamin Drummond trans- 
ferred his membership from the Londonderry church to this at a later 
date. Concord church has been a source of great power and influence 
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for good in the community, and is today one of the best known and 
most influential religious organizations in the township. 

The Friends church in Londonderry was organized in 1865 by 
John Henry Douglas and Gresham Perdue. The first meetings of 
this sect were held in the Methodist church, which the congregation 
occupied for three or four years. About 1869 they erected a church 
building in the west part of the village, which has been oceupied con- 
tinuously. Previous to the completion of the building, the names of 
some thirty or forty members were added to the organizing force, thus 
demonstrating that there was a liberal followi ing of the teachings of 
Fox and Penn in the community. 

A burial ground was established at Schooley’s station about 1800, 
and this was probably the first within the bounds of the township. 
A few vears later a graveyard was opened a short distance north of 
Londonder PV gilt vi hich William Cox was buried in 1808. There is 
a cemetery connected with the Friends church in Londonderry, and 
another in connection with Coneord church, located to the west of 
Rattlesnake knob. 

A regular mail route was opened between Chillicothe and Athens 
in 1832. The first carrier was Jacob Minton, who traveled on horse- 
back. A few vears later, as the roads were improved, a regular stage 
line was put in operation, and continued until the completion of the 
railroad, when the latter absorbed its business. 


CHAPTER XXTX. 
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SCIOTO TOWNSHIP. 


REVIOUS to April 16, 1803, Scioto township existed under 
territorial authority for the convenience of the people in 
the adjustment of local affairs. Justices and other neces- 
sary civil officers were appointed by the governor. On the 

date above written, an act was passed by the State legislature, pro- 
viding “That the associate Judges of the court of common pleas, in 
each and every county within this State, shall mee? on the tenth day 
of May next, at the places where courts are to be held, and shall pro- 
ceed to lav out their counties, respectively, into a convenient number 
of townships.” In accordance with the provisions of this law, exist- 
ing boundaries were affirmed, changed or abandoned, according to the 
ea: of the judges, while some new organizations were effected. 
The second section of the act provided, further: ‘That the judges 
aforesaid shall, at the time and place aforesaid, appoint to each town- 
ship a proper number of justices of the peace, who shall be elected on 
the twenty-first dav of June, at such place in each township as the 
said judges may direct, agreeable to the provisions of an act entitled, 
‘An act directing the mode of conducting elections.’ ” 

It is stated, and generally understood, that Scioto is the oldest 
township in Ross county. and this is probable; but the court record 
of the proceedings of the associate judges of Ross county shows that 
“Reuben Abrams, Wilham Patton and Felix Renick, associate judges 
of Ross county, met at the courthouse on Tuesday, the tenth of May, 
1803, and proceeded to regulate and establish the boundaries of the 
different townships in this county, and to apportion the justices of the 
peace to be elected in and for each.” The same record shows that 
eleven townships were then established for Ross county, and defines 
the boundaries then determined for Scioto township. as follows: 
“Beginning at the forks of the road above the house of Henry Massie, 
thence south tw enty-five degrees, west to the road leading to Swearin- 
gen’s mill; thence with said road to Paint creek: thence up Paint 
ereek to the big narrows, below Vincent Haller’s: thence sonth from 
the lower end of said narrows to the upper boundaries of Pee Pce 
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township; thence with said boundary to the beginning.” The quali- 
fied electors of this township were required to ‘“‘meet at the courthouse 
in Chillicothe on the twenty-first day of the following June, then and 
there to elect four justices of the peace.” Soon after this the board 
of county commissioners was created who, by virtue of their office, 
had jurisdiction of the matter of erecting new townships and chang- 
ing township boundaries. Since that time much territory formerly 
embraced within Ross county has been absorbed in the organization 
of new counties, and some entire townships transferred. The remain- 
ing townships have been subdivided in the erection of new ones, 
Scioto contributing its share to this end. 

September 4, 1806, the south part of Scioto and the northern part 
of Pee Pee (now in Pike county ) were united in forming the present 
township of Franklin. August 13, 1807, the line between Scioto 
and Twin townships was readjusted : as follows: ‘‘Beginning at Paint 
creek, at the upper of the narrows at the mouth of Cattail run; thence 
a due south line to the dividing ridge between Sunfish and Paint 
creeks.” On the 23d of August, 1809, it was “‘ordered that the line 
between Union and Scioto townships be run as follows: Beginning 
on the east bank of North Paint, on the line between James Porter 
and Robert MeDill: thence a straight line to the junction of the Deer 
creek and Limestone roads.” June 20, 1810, a part of Union town- 
ship was set off and attached to Scioto township “by a line beginning 
at the fork of the Deer creek and Limestone roads; thence a straight 
Jine to the southeast corner of Colman’s survey on main Paint; thence 
with the southwest line of said survey to the creek.” This action 
restored a portion of the territory previously detached by the order 
of August 28d, 1809. On the 5th of March, 1811, Scioto contrib- 
uted a slice of territory from the southwest part, in forming Hunt- 
ington township. 

April 8, 1818, the last important change in boundaries was made, 
under the provisions of the following: “Ordered that Scioto town- 
ship be extended from the mouth of the north fork of Paint creek, 
thence up the main Paint, with the meanders thereof, to the mouth 
of Cattail run; from thence a straight direction to the bridge on the 
north fork of Paint creek; thence down said creek to the intersection 
of a line run by Jeremiah McLene between Scioto and Union town- 
ships.” The boundaries of the township are very irregular, as are 
nearly all of those in the military district. Scioto township has a 
greater extent of water boundary than any other township in the 
county, having about eight miles on the Scioto river and five miles on 
Paint creek. Adjoining townships are Springfield and Liberty on 
the east, Franklin southeast, Huntington on the south, Twin on the 
west, and Union on the north. 

The topographical features of the township are peculiarly striking, 
and embrace a great variety of natural scenery. The broad and fer- 
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tile valley of the Scioto, with the Paint creek valley, equally as rich 
and productive, are the principal sources of agricultural wealth. 
That this particular spot was chosen by the first settlers of the valley, 
who had the choice of a vast scope of country from which to select, 
is evidence sufficient of the wonderfully productive character of the 
soil. The adjacent hill lands, which in some instances approach the 
character of mountains, are also well adapted to agricultural and 
horticultural purposes. On the summit’ of some of the highest hills 
are found broad table-lands, or plateaus, which are well improved and 
highly productive. Near the city of Chillicothe, at the western edge 
of the valley, is a series of high hills assuming the form of a semi- 
circle, from north to the south of the city, touching the citv.at one 
point. From the summit of this a magnificent view of the city is 
afforded, including a broad expanse of the valley, above and below. 
To the eastward may be seen the mountainous range of hills in 
Springfield township, including Mount Logan, of historic fame, and 
several others of almost equal altitude. On the loftv crest of one of 
these hills, within the limits of Chillicothe, is now located Grand 
View cemetery, the principal burial place of the city. From this 
point, which marks the angle between the Scioto and Paint creek val- 
levs, and commanding a view of both, the sight is most entrancing. 
It is said that Daniel Webster, on one of his tours through this coun- 
trv, visited this now sacred spot, and afterward remarked that he “had 
seldom seen a more magnificent landseape than the one there pre- 
sented to the eve.”  Bavard Tavlor, the great traveler and naturalist, 
reiterated Webster's statement in 1855. Rocky Gorge or *Alum 
Cliffs,” is a geological freak on the southwestern boundary of the 
township, which has been visited by many geologists of more than 
loeal celebrity. This interesting point is located on Paint creek, and 
is geologically termed the ‘new valley” of that stream, caused by the 
recession of the waters during the prehistoric glacial period. This 
phenomenon consists in a radical change of the course of the creek, 
wherein it was forced to leave the valley and eut its way through the 
rugged bluffs in a gorge which is estimated to be from one hundred 
to two hundred feet or more in depth, with steep, precipitous walls 
of rock. The adjacent bluffs are at some points along this course as 
high as five hundred feet, in a continuous wall of rock, broken ocea- 
sionally on the north side by the passage of small streams which flow 
from the north. The waters of Paint creek pass through this new 
channel for a distance of about four miles, when they re-enter the old 
course, and pass on as before. It is assuredly a most picturesque 
spot, and has attracted the attention of noted geologists of the State. 
The first settlers of this township were largely of the class of daring 
frontiersmen who accompanied the Massie party, and were identified 
with the settlement of Chiliicothe. Some remained in the village 
for a time, and subsequently sought homes on the rich lands adjacent, 
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while others came a few years later, so that the lands of Scioto town- 
ship were very generally. occupied by actual settlers at an early date 
in the history of the last century. 

General Massie made his first surv eys within the present limits of 
Scioto township in 1793, but the occupancy of the lands was deferred 
because of Indian troubles until the settlement of Chillicothe, in 
1796. The first surveys were made along the Scioto river and in the 
valleys of the two forks of Paint creek, because of the superior qual- 
ity of the lands at these points. The less desirable lands remote 
from the stream, and in the hilly districts, were not surveyed or 
entered until a later period, in fact a few surveys were made in these 
districts as late as 1847. 

Virginians held, by far, the larger part of the lands included in the 
first surveys, many of whom never settled upon their holdings, but 
held them for sale to actual settlers. Among the earliest of these 
surveys were Survey No. 592, of eleven hundred acres, made of Will- 
iam Reynolds, October 5, 1795; Survey No. 1,260, one hundred 
acres, made for William Lawson, October 6, 1793; Survey No. 2,216, 
of five hundred and thirty-four acres, made for Thomas Lewis, Octo- 
ber 7, 1793. On the same date Survey No. 562, of two thousand 
acres, made for Francis Coleman; Survey No. 529, of twelve hundred 
acres, made tor Mayo Carrington, November 3, 1793; Survey No. 
2,217, of fourteen hundred and ninety acres, made for Nicholas Tal- 
laferro, June 16, 1797; Survey No. 1,418, of one thousand acres, 
made for John Harris, March 18, 1799; Survey No. 235, of twelve 
hundred acres, made for Charles Scott, September 10, 1800; Survey 
No. 4,192, of four hundred and fifty acres, made for Duncan 
MeArthur, Mareh 29, 1805; Survey No. 4,294, of four hundred and 
fiftv-tive acres, made for Elias Langham, June 3, 1805; Survey No. 
7,861, of one hundred acres, made for Mathew Hobson, November 9, 
1813; Survey No. 4,727, of two hundred acres, made for John and 
William Messhimon, May 15, 1815; Survey No. 8,506, of two hun- 
dred and fifty-tive acres, made for Cadwallader Wallace, September 
2, 1815; Survey No. 6,729, of two hundred acres, made for Angus L. 
Langham, April 3, 1817; Surv ey No. 9,273, of two hundred acres, 
made for Cadwallader Wallace, June 18, 1818. The last survey in 
the township, so far as the records show, was made under No. 15,062, 
embracing nineteen acres. This was on the 15th of February, 1847. 

The Rey nolds survey, the first made in the township, was pur 
chased, mostly, by two brothers, John and William Patton. It lies 
just south of Chillicothe. John Patton came in 1796 and built a 
two-story log house on the land and moved his family from Kentucky 
and ocenpied the house in 1797. In 1801 he built a stone addition, 
also two stories high, and this is vet standing. After sixty years, the 
log part was replaced with brick. William Patton came to Scioto 
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township in 1799, and built a log house which he weather- boarded. 
This stood near the Paint street bridge. The original survey of 
eleven hundred acres has been owned fer a hundred vears by these two 
early pioneers and their descendants. John and Marg: iret Haynes 
came with their families from Charlestown, Va., in 1808. After a 
two years’ residence in Chillicothe, they settled on Carrington’s sur- 
vey in the western part of the township. ,John Haynes was a black- 
smith by oceupation, and his mechanical knowledge led him into the 
milling business at an early day when he owned three mills on Paint 
ereek. His son, John on Taynes. succeeded to the property, and 
oceupied the old homestead during a long and active life. «| 

John Wirkpatrick came from Caneridge, Ky., in 1797.~ His 
danghter was the wife of Dr. Samuel MeAdow, well known in the 
pioneer history of Chillicothe, ie He she was born at the beginning 
of the last century. John Wirkpatrick located on a farm of threa 
hundred acres three miles south of the citv, where he died at the age 
of ninety-one. Samuel Ewing emigrated froin Pittsburg in 1806. 
He was an active and progressive business man who made a success 
of his efforts in the new country. Being a saddler and harness 
maker, he at once opened up a prosperous business, which he operated 
until his death. In the furtherance of his business interests, he 
would receive in payment for goods such farm products as his 
eustomers had to sell, and he soon established a lively trade with 
the southern markets, whither he would convey cargoes of flour, pork, 
wheat. or whiskey, by way of the tedious flat- boat route. The CXpPos- 
ures incident to these frequent trips no doubt shortened his life. 
He died in 1857, leaving five children, four of whom remained in the 
county, and ene located in Colorado. John E. Ewing Jearned the 
business under his father’s tutorship, and operated it suecessfully 
for many vears after his father’s death. Alexander Ewing, a brother 
of Samnel, came with the latter and engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness. Descendants of both of these pioneers still live in the county. 

Hugh Ghormley established a home in Scioto township as early as 
1806. He was a native of Cumberland county, Pa. He bought one 
hundred acres of land southeast of Chillicothe upon which the family 
lived for several vears, Ma. Ghorniley in the meantime operating a 
carpet-weaving establishment in the city. Subsequently he bought 
a farm near Paint creek. but returned to the city to live, and died 
here in 1848. Thomas Ghormley, a son of Hugh. was born in Penn- 
svlvania, July 6.1799. He married Miss Elizabeth Steele, of Chil- 
heothe, in 1835. He was a man prominent in the business, social 
and political affairs of the city, in which he was engaged in merchan- 
dising for more than thirty vears. He served four vears as county 
treasurer and two terms as sheriff. His brother Tames lost his life 
in the civil war, being one of the many victims of Andersonville atroe- 
ities. The “Pioneer Record” of Ross county gives the following 
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names as representing early established families in west Scioto: 
William Rogers, Andrew and George Pontius, Peter Porter, James, 
Robert, Joseph, Jacob and William MeDill; Michael, Thomas and 
Robert Adams; James MeCrea, Joseph Clark, William Robinson, 
Enos and John Pursell, Jacob Grundy, Richard and John Acton, 
Thomas, Robert and William Brown, W ‘iam Poole, James Danans, 
John and George Recobs, Daniel Dixon, Robert Worthington, 
Thomas Shields, James Pryor, Hugh and James Cochran, Samuel 
Smith, Daniel Augustus, James Carr, James Armstrong, Thomas 
Earle, Thomas Junk, and Thomas Arthur. The last named lacked 
but a few months of rounding out a full century on life’s tempestuous 
journey. 

The family of Nicholas Haynes located in west Scioto in 1808, and 
two sons, Henry and John Haynes, became prominent and well known 
citizens of the county where their lives have been spent. Hugh and 
Alonzo Carson were also among the early settlers, as were the Sulli- 
van and Dunn families. The Creamer brothers, Isaac, Jacob, 
Andrew and Adam, settled near the river in east Scioto. Adam 
Creamer served in the Revolutionary war under General Greene, 
while several of his sons were soldiers in the war of 1812, and served 
under General Harrison. : 

The colored race was represented among the earliest settlers of the 
county. Some of these were liberated slay es, whose former masters 
brought them to the new country as freemen, while others were born 
free. Thomas Watson, a colored man, was a resident. of Scioto town- 
ship in 1796; Henry Evans in 1798; Nelson Piles in 1800; Samuel 
Nichol in 1808; Abram Nichol in 1809; Peter James in 1812, and 
Henry Hill in 1813. Many descendants of these pioneer colored 
people still live in the township, and it must be said to their credit 
that they are, with few exceptions, law-abiding, honest, and indus- 
trious citizens, whose usefulness has been recognized and appreciated 
by the wellaneaning, thoughtful inhabitants. Some of the worthy 
colored people of Chillicothe have been honored with places of trust 
and responsibility, in which they have proved themselves honest and 
eapable. They have representation on the police force, and in the 
postofice department. They have two churches in the city, besides 
various lodges and social organizations. Their children are not 
required to attend separate schools, though one is provided; and 
when they are ready to pass into the high school the races are united, 
and pursue their further studies under the same instructors. 

Scioto township does not differ materially from the other town- 
ships of the county in regard to early industries. The pioneer mills, 
distilleries, churches and schools had their existence, and, with the 
exception of the latter, have mostly passed away, with the increasing 
prominence of Chillicothe as a marketing and trading point, coupled 
with the superior advantages of the city in a religious and educae 
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tional way. But there are several suburban manufacturing plants 
catering largely to the city trade. Among these are numerous brick 
and tile factories, extensive market gardening industries, and numer- 
ous plants for the propagation of seeds and flowers. Connected with 
the extensive raising of cereals and stock, many of the farmers also 
combine fruit growing, in which industry they are generally success- 
ful. Scioto township has in the neighbarhood of five hundred acres 
devoted exclusively to commercial orchards and vineyards. These 
are divided in about the following order: Apples one hundred acres 
with seven chousand trees; peaches, two hundred and thirty acres, and 
about sixty thousand trees; grapes, about eighty acres, and two hun- 
dred thousand vines. In the cultivation of berries of various kinds, 
at least fifty acres are in constant use, vielding the supplhes for home 
consumption, with a large surplus for the market. Chillicothe is one 
of the largest fruit-shipping points in Ohio. The principal grain 
erop is wheat and corn, for the production of which the different soils 
are admirably adapted. Corn is the staple product, and this is gen- 
erally fed to cattle and hogs, these being the source of principal 
income. Horses and sheep are also raised with profit, on the rich 
grazing fields afforded by the well-watered hillsides, which are not 
available for profitable cultivation. 

There are twelve school districts in Scioto township, exclusive of 
the Chillicothe public, private and parochial schools. With a care 
fully graded course of study, these give the persisting students the 
advantages of a good common ‘school edueation, and fit their graduates 
for the cate business of life. 
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Harry S. Adams, auditor of Ross county, is a native of Franklin 
county, Pa., born March 11, 1861. His parents were John H. and 
Ann E. (Stover) Adams, both natives of Pennsylvania and still 
living at Waynesboro in that state. The father has spent his life 
principally in hotel-keeping at Greencastle, Pa., also dealing con- 
siderably in live stock, making a specialty of horses. He has liv- 
ing a family of four sons and five daughters: Maude, the wife 
of Harvey Ziegler, Adams express agent at Hagerstown, Md. ; 
Harry S., the subject of this sketch ; Tda, widow of Osear Thomp- 
son, at Waynesboro, Pa.; William cs engaged in the stove and tin 
business at Waynesboro; Charles, employ ed by the Frick company 
in building ice machinery and living in W aynesboro ; Myrtle, now 
Mrs. Frank Koontz, of W ashington, iD; ene Clara, wife of Lee 
Deihl, jeweler at Shippensburg, Pa.; Anna, unmarried; Stover D., 
engaged with the Frick company. Harry S. Adams, the second born 
of the children, was educated at the Greencastle (Pa.) high school. 
March 19, 1879, he came west and located at Tiffin, Ohio, where he 
remained for three vears in the clothing business. Subsequently 
he took a course in the Cincinnati medical college, and later studied 
law. Ile did not, however, enter professional life, and went to 
Hamilton, where he was in business for several vears. The next 
move was to Chillicothe, where he arrived in April, 1885, and 
embarked in merchant tailoring as a cutter. In March, 1895, less 
than ten years after his arrival, he was elected county auditor and 
took possession of the office on November 19, 1896. He was 
re-elected in 1898. November 1, 1901, Mr. Adams purchased the 
business of the Chillicothe Lumber company from S. and C. E. 
Bice, a foreign corporation. He carries a full line of building 
materials and operates a planing mill in connection therewith, 
June 27, 1889, Mr. Adams was married to Mattie B., daughter of 
Elmer II. Clark, a native of Maysville, Ky., but a resident of Chilli- 
eothe from childhood. They have one child, Arline C., of eleven 
years. Mr. Adams, like all the family of that name, is a stanch 
Republican, has been quite active in polities, and is popular both 
as an official and private citizen. He is equally prominent and 
active in fraternity circles. In Masonry he has attained the Knight 
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Templar degrees and is past principal officer in the various lodges of 
the order. He is a past-grand in Odd Fellowship, and past exalted 
ruler of the order of Elks. With his wife and daughter he is a 
member of the Walnut street Methodist Episcopal church in Chilh- 
cothe. 


Robert D. Alexander, city clerk of Chillicothe, was born in that 
city, February 3, 1879. His father, Robert W. S. Alexander, a 
native of Danville, Ill, born in 1851, was employed in early man- 
hood for seventeen vears as a conductor on various railroads in Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. About 1S70,.he located in Chil- 
licothe and followed railroading for some ten vears, after which he 
engaged in the produce business, to which he has since added gro- 
ceries. He was married in Chicago to Anna Brown, who was born 
near Milwaukee, Wis., and there grew up to womanhood. They had 
a family of six children: Ella M., Robert D., Charles Z., Mabel 
Elizabeth (now dead), Earl Scott and Warner Franklin. <All are 
at home except Charles, who is emploved in a wholesale mercautile 
house at Kansas City. Robert D. Alexander was edueated in the 
publie schools of Chillicothe and was graduated from the high school 
in the class of 1896. In November of the same year, in company 
with friends, he made a trip through the west, spending one month 
in Colorado, thence into New Mexico and Lower California for sev> 
eral months’ sojourn, returning by way of San Francisco, British 
Columbia, and Canada, reaching home in June, 1897. In October 
of the following vear he began the study of law under the tutorship 
of Silas F. Garrett, of Chillicothe, which he continued for about two 
vears. In April, 1901, Mr. Alexander was appointed as a Demo- 
erat to the office of city clerk of Chillicothe, for a two vears’ term. 
He is a member of the Knights of the Ancient Essenic Order, and 
attends the First Presbyterian church, being a worker in the Sunday- 
school of the latter; is a young man of excellent habits and popular 
address, and gives promise of a career of usefulness. 


William Andree, pastor of the German Methodist Episcopal 
church of Chillicothe, is the last of a long line of hard working and 
zealous ministers that have had charge of this well known house of 
worship. The church was established in 1840 with a membership 
of eleven, the first pastor being Rev. J. A. Geiger. For ten vears 
it was a mission, but in 1850, under the ministerial management of 
Rev. Christian Helwig, the present building was erected at 89 South 
Mulberry street, since which time the church has been in continuous 
existence, and at present has a membership of seventy-seven. Mr. 
Andree was born in Germany, June 16. 1844. He was educated in 
his native country, and when nineteen vears old came with his 
parents to America. Ifis mother died in the trip over: the father 
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located in Canada, and there William Andree prepared himself for 
the ministry and preached five years. In 1872, he removed to 
Goshen, Ind., where he remained two years and then entered upon 
one of those periods of frequent changes and short sojourns which 
are characteristic of the itinerant system ot the Methodist Episcopal 
ehurch. From Goshen he went to Lansing, Mich., for three years; 
to Defiance, O., for a similar term; then to Canal Dover for another 
three years, succeeded by an equal period at Vermillion. The next 
appointment in Ohio lasted four years, which was followed by three 
at Marietta, the same at Akron and Pomeroy and one year at Law- 
renceburg, Ind. From the place last mentioned Mr. Andree came 
in September, 1909, to Chillicothe, where he has since remained. 
July 4, 1871, he was married in Canada to Miss Elizabeth Mahler, 
a native of that country, who died April 11, 1891, leaving eight 
children, seven of whom are living. October 12, 1898, Mr. Andree 
took a second wife in the person of Mrs. Malinda E. (Unnewehr) 
Davis, of Batesville, Ind. Herman J. Andree, son by the first mar- 
riage, was for six vears a student at Buchtel college in Akron, O. 
In June, 1901, he joined the Baldwin-Zeigler polar expedition, 
which set out a few days later from one of the Scottish ports in hope 
of being the first to reach the long sought northern extremity of the 
earth. J 


Henry W. Arledge, a well-to-do-farmer and extensive dealer in 
-stock, is one of the self-made men of Ross county, as his suecess has 
been due to his own hard work and perseverance.  ILis parents were 
Tsaae and Polly (Morrison) Arledge, both natives of North Caro- 
lina, who came to Vinton county, Ohio, in youth. Having acquired 
a very fair education for those days, Isaac put it to good use by earnr 
ing a living as teacher for some vears. Ey entnally he settled down 
to farming and made that the occupation of his life. Te died about 
1858, his wife’s death having occurred in 1844. They reared a 
family of twelve children, of whom only three are now living. 
Henry W. Arledge, ninth of the children, was horn in Vinton county, 
December 12, 1832. In early manhood he went to Missouri, but 
soon returned to Ohio and settled permanently in Ross county in 
1853. Having no capital he was compelled to support himself by 
work on the farm at daily or monthly wages. This life of toil con- 
tinued seven vears, but being frugal and temperate he managed to 
lav by something from his wages and in future vears had the satis- 
faction of owning part of the farm on which he had labored by the 
day. He accumulated gradually until in course of time he found 
himself the independent owner of 352 acres of excellent Ross county 
land. Mr. Arledge has devoted his time largely to the raising of 
stock, which he feeds and deals in on an extensive scale. Being a 
shrewd buyer and well posted in all the branches of this business he 
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has prosecuted it with profit and is well known in connection with 
the live stock industry of his county. In 1859, while still struggling 
to get a start, Mr. Arledge was married to Elizabeth Hoffman, who 
proved a loving companion and helpmeet during all the days of her 
life. She became the mother of his twelve children, of whom ten 
are still living, and died November 30, 1891. In November, 1892, 
Mr. Arledge married Mrs. Mary R. Scott, a sister of his first wife. 
The family are attendants of the Methodist Episcopal church, of 
which Mr. Arledge has been a member for many years. 


Jacob Bahr, a civil war veteran and for over a quarter of a century 
janitor of the Eastern school building in Chillicothe, is a native of 
Germany but was brought to this country in infancy. His father, 
John Bahr, came over with his family in 1848, and proceeding imme- 
diately to Chillicothe adopted that city as a permanent place of abode. 
He was a shoemaker by trade and prosecuted his calling continuously 
until his death, which oceurred July 12, 1883. His children, four 
in number, consisted of three daughters and one son, the latter being 
Jacob Bahr, the subject of this sketch, who was born in Germany in 
1843. After the usual attendance on the city schools he learned the 
eooper’s trade which, however, proved so injurious to his health that 
he was compelled to seek other means of livelihood. For some years 
he was engaged in farming and at other times turned his attention 
to various kinds of occupation as they proved convenient. August. 14, 
1862, Mr. Bahr enlisted in Company F, One Hundred and Sixth reg- 
iment, Ohio volunteer infantry, with which he served until the close 
of the war. This was one of the last of the German regiments raised 
in Ohio. September 4, 1862, it was ordered to Covington, Ky., to 
aid in repelling the forces of Kirby Smith. After considerable 
marching and countermarching the regiment was engaged in the 
unfortunate affair at Hartsville, Tenn., where as the result of bad 
management it was compelled to surrender, though no fault was 
found with the men themselves who fought well. They were 
detained for several weeks as prisoners of war at Murfreesboro, and 
then exchanged. Subsequently they did a good deal of work in 
guarding railroads and chasing guerrillas, which service was attended 
with considerable danger. Altogether the regiment took part in ten 
or twelve engagements, and was mustered out of service June 29, 
1865, at Nashville. In July, 1876, Mr. Bahr was elected by the 
city school board janitor of the eastern school building, and it is 
quite a testimonial of his fidelity and efficiency in that position that 
every vear since then he has been reelected. October 2, 1865, he was 
married to Elizabeth Cook, of Pike county, Ohio, and they have had 
nine children, six of whom are living. These are, Catherine: Eliza- 
beth, widow of Frederick Winters, who was sergeant major of the 


Sixth regiment United States (regular) cavalrv: John, a resident of 
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Cincinnati: Lena, wife of George Bierle, of Chillicothe ; Mary and 
William. Mr. Bahr is a member of the German church. 


Curtis Baker, of Frankfort, Ohio, was born in Clark county, Ky., 
November 18, 1847. He is the son of A. W. Baker, born in Vi irginia 
October 9, 1814, whose father was Jacob Baker, a native of ‘Ger- 
many. The latter emigrated to the United States in the early part 
of the nineteenth century and settled on a farm near Charleston, Va. 
He married a young German woman, then resident of that locality, 
and they had five children. A. W. Baker remained at home until 
the death of his father, when he removed to Kentucky and settled in 
Clark county. In Tene, county seat of Estill county, Ky., he 
learned the tailor’s trade, which afterward was his principal occupa- 
tion for a number of vears. He married Lucretia Adams, a native 
Virginian of German descent, by whom he had ten children. Of 
these, Ann E., Wilham, Mary, Martha, Susan and Millie are dead. 
The living are John S., James ce Jackson A. and Curtis. In time, 
the father bought a farm in Fstill county to which he removed and 
there remained until the civil war. He enlisted in Company C, 
Fourteenth Kentucky, of which he was elected first leutenant and 
later captain. He served two years, took part in several prominent 
engagements, was captured and held prisoner for a short. time, but 
otherwise escaped without injury. Being discharged at Camp Chase 
in September, 1865, he returned to Kentucky and took up his resi- 
dence on the farm. Later, he sold this property and engaged in the 
mereantile business in Ruckerville, Ky., for several vears, after 
which he removed to Elwood, Ind., where fe lives a retired ie His 
first wife dving in 1867, he was married again in 1868S to Margaret 
Crow. Curtis Baker remained at home until he reached the age of 
twenty, when he came to Ohio and worked on a farm by the month 
for some vears. Later he returned to Kentucky, where he learned 
the blacksmith trade and followed it for three vears in that state, sub- 
sequently pursuing it for nine vears at Bookwalter, Ohio. After- 
wards he carried on the mercantile business in that town for fourteen 
vears. Having bought hotel property at Sulphur Lick, he lived 
there for three vears, and then took charge of the Concord hotel at 
Frankfort, in connection with which he also conducts a bakery and 
confectionery store. Mr. Baker served one term as postmaster of 
Ruckerville, Kyv., under Grant, and one term under Garfield at Book- 
walter, Ohio, and was reappointed by President McKinley, but 
resigned after one vear. fle was elected trustee of Paint township, 
Fayette county, and filled that office for one term. In 1867, he was 
married to Samantha Minchall, a native of Ohio, by whom he had 
five children, of whom William, the second born, is ‘dead. The others 
are Lucretia Ann, wife of Thomas Griffith, of Madison county ; 
Nora, married to George Haas, Madison county; James A., living in 
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Indiana, and Renna, at home. Mr. Baker is a member of the Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Pythias and the Christian church. 


The Ball Family, of Chillicothe: George T. Ball, who for thirty 
years past has filled a responsible position with the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern railway company, and its predecessors, during 
which period he has been an honored resident of Chillicothe, is a son 
of the late Thomas B. and Lydia Ball, of Blanchester. The name 
of Ball has been a familiar one in Virginia from an early period of 
its colonial history and vields to no other in patriotic performances. 
Tt will be remembered that it was a Mary Ball who became the mother 
of George Washington, the founder as well as the first president of 
the nation, and the most illustrious man of the eighteenth century 
if not of all time. From the same branch of the genealogical tree 
that produced the father of his country descended Thomas Ball, who 
was born and married in Pennsvlvania but subsequently migrated to 
Warren county, Ohio. After residing in Warren county for some 
vears, he removed to Blanchester, Clinton county, where he spent the 
remainder of his davs and died about the vear 1867. His wife sur- 
vived him twenty- eight vears, her death oceurring at Wilmington, 
Ohio, in 1893. Of their six children, three are livi ing, among the 
number being George T. Ball, who was born at Morrowtown, War- 
ren county, Ohio, October 10, 1848. April 14, 1874, George T. 
Ball married Miss Fannie Gustin, daughter of James M. and Esther 
Gustin, of Blanchester, one of its oldest and foremost citizens, and 
for many vears its leading merchant. Othcial records and State 
archives of the colonial period bear witness to the military service of 
Mrs. Ball’s paternal ancestors; being a lineal descendant, in the 
seventh generation, of John Gustin, of Reading, Mass.. who received 
in 1678 a grant of land at Falmouth (now Portland), Maine, for his 
military service in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, during King 
Philip’s war, 1675-6. Her great-grandfather, Benajah Gustin, 
served from 1779 to 1782, with New Jersey troops, in the Rerolu- 
tionary war. Tler grandfather, John B. Gustin, and her father, each 
bore arms for the preservation of the Union in the civil war. Her 
brother, Capt. Joseph H. Gustin, now on the retired list, United 
States army, graduated at West Point in 1875, saw nineteen years of 
active service on the western frontier, and participated in military 
operations against the Sioux, Bannock, and Ute Indians. Her great- 
great-grandfather, Jeremiah Gustin, was one of Ohio's pioneer set- 
tlers from New Jersey, having located in 1797 on eight hundred acres 
of pubhe land in Hamilton county, now Clearereek township, Warren 
county, which tract he subsequently purehased and received a patent 
therefor from President Madison. part of this tract still remains 
in the possession of a descendant hearing the family name. Her 
maternal ancestors, the Wilson family, have contributed a number of 
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able clergymen to the presbytery of Ohio, and many have attained 
more than local eminence as educators in the higher branches of learn- 
ing. One of these, the Rev. Dr. Robert G. Wilson, was the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian chureh at Chillicothe from 1804 until 1825. 
He was also the founder of the Ohio university at Athens, Ohio, and 
was its first president. Mr. and Mrs. Ball have two children: 
Bessie, born February 18, 1879, who is now the wife of Frank 
Lovell Nelson, of Chicago, and Lieut. William Gustin Ball, Third 
United States infantry, born April 19, 1875, who, after acquiring his 
preliminary edueation in the Chillicothe high school, pursued such 
special courses of study and training in eastern colleges as would best 
quality him for his contemplated profession. On May 12, 1898, he 
was commissioned by President MeKinley as captain and assistant 
quartermaster, United States volunteers, with which rank he was 
assigned to duty as a brigade quartermaster, Seventh United States 
army corps, wherein he served throughout the Spanish-American 
war and until his honorable discharge December 31, 1898. On 
October 15, 1900, he was commissioned a second lieutenant of 
infantry in the regular army of the United States by President 
Melxinlev, since which date he has served continuously in the Phil- 
ippines, both as company commander and as battalion quartermaster, 
and where, already, his zeal and ethciency have won the commenda- 
tion of his seniors in rank. 


Carl Ballard, one of Ross county’s substantial farmers, was born 
and reared in the county of Franklin, Ohio. His father, Cyrus Bal- 
lard, was a native of the same county and there spent the greater part 
of his life. At the beginning of the civil war he enlisted in Company 
B of the Fifty-fourth Ohio volunteer infantry, but died in 1862 as 
the result of disease contracted in the service. After Carl Ballard 
had obtained such edueation in Franklin county as was afforded by 
the common schools. he removed to Greenfield and engaged in busi- 
ness. He remained in this enterprising town of Highland county 
from 1887 until 1895, at which time he purchased and removed to 
the farm in Ross county on which he has since resided. M1. Ballard 
retained and conducted his business at Greenfield until November, 
1901, when he disposed of the same with a probability of renewing 
his investments there in another form. He has in contemplation the 
erection of a modern brick plant and the establishment of an up-to- 
date packing-house, either of which would make a valuable addition 
to the business institutions of Greenfield. In 1880, Mr. Ballard was 
married to Pauline. daughter of Charles Riebel, of Franklin county. 
The latter came from Germany to the United States in 1850 and 
located at Columbus. Ohio, where he secured his first work in con- 
nection with the building of the state house. Mr. and Mrs. Ballard 
have the following children: Lewis, Herman, Carl, Fred, Willie, 
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Francis, Albert, Bertha and Emeline. Mr. Ballard is a member of 
the order of Odd Fellows and of the Union Veterans’ Union. 


Frank Bapst was born in Pike county, Ohio, May 14, 1865. His 
father, Lewis Bapst, a native of Germany, came to this country when 
quite young with his parents, who settled on a farm in Pike county, 
and he remained at home until his marrjage to Lizzie Brust, when 
he bought. a place of his own. Here he lived, carrying on general 
farming, until the time of his death. He left a family of seven chil- 
dren, thus distributed in the order of their births: Mary and William 
live in Illinois, Lena in Chillicothe, Maggie in. Bainbridge, Frank 
in Union township, Lucey in Pike and Adam in Ross county. Frank 
Bapst received the ordinary education in early life and remained at 
home until his twenty-fifth vear. On January 25, 1890, he was 
married to Mary New, rented a farin and settled down to hard work. 
The first location was retained for seven vears, when Myr. Bapst 
bought a small place in Pike county. This he soon after disposed 
of, returned to Ross county for a two years’ residence on a rented 
farm and from there removed to Chillicothe. After a brief interval, 
he purchased the place of thirty-one acres where he now resides in 
Union township. Mr. Bapst has an interesting voung family of 
three children, whose names are Flovd, Edith and Ernest. Polit- 
ically his affiliations are Republican and his religious connections are 
with the United Brethren church. 


Robert S. Barbee, of Chillicothe, deserves the credit of having 
made a suecess in life in the face of circumstances exceedingly 
adverse. In addition to the poverty which compelled him to do hard 
manual labor for a living, he met with a severe accident at the very 
threshold of his career which so disabled him as to make him a 
cripple for life. Despite this misfortune, however, Myr. Barbee has 
managed to overeome all obstacles and after efforts in different lines 
finally reached a substantial position in the financial world. He was 
born at Byer, Jackson county, Ohio, in 1854, and spent his boyhood 
there, but had only limited educational advantages, as he was com- 
pelled to go to work at a very early age. When only fourteen vears 
old he began as a section hand and later became a brakeman on the 
old Marietta & Cincinnati railroad. In August, 1872, while engaged 
in the alwavs hazardous work of “braking,” he met with the accident 
previously mentioned, which not only put an end to his eareer as a 
railroader but threatened for awhile to terminate his usefulness for 
any purpose. He rallied, however, with the courage and determina- 
tion of youth, and as the most available means of support at his dis- 


posal sent himself to learn telegraphy. After mastering this useful 
accomplishment he worked as an operator for a vear, and then aban- 


doned the “ticker” to enter the genera! mercantile business in his 
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native town. Mr. Barbee continued as a merchant at Byer four 
years and became interested in the development of coal and clay 
lands in Jackson and Vinton counties. After spending several years 
in this venture, he went to Nebraska and reentered the mercantile 
field in that state. During the two years of his residence there he 
formed what is called the Nebraska & Ohio Coal company. In the 
spring of 1592, he returned to Ohio and located at Chillicothe, where 
he has since been actively engaged in the real estate and loan business, 
in which he has attained a flattering measure of success. During 
his career Mr. Barbee has been too busy to pay much attention to 
politics and has never been an aspirant for office, but while residing 
in Jackson county was elected to and filled the position of assessor 
for one term. He is now a student in the Ohio college of Osteop- 
athy, at Chillicothe, and expects to make the practice of that profes- 
sion his future hfe work. In October, 1879, he was married to 
Colista A. Curry, a native of Wood county, se is a., at that time resi- 
dent in Jackson county. They have an only son, Judson F. The 
family are communicants of the Christian church and Mr. Barbee is 
a member of the order of Odd Fellows. 


Frederick G. Barmann, of Chillicothe, was born in Seioto town- 
ship, Ross county, February 22, 1870. His parents were George F. 
and Elizabeth (Smith) Barmann, the former a native of Ross county, 
born in 1845, and the mother of Dunville, Canada, born in 1844. 
They live at present in Clark county, Ohio, where the father is a 
well-to-do farmer. During the civil war he was a soldier in the 
Fourteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, and served about tao vears, con- 
tracting a disease for which he is now pensioned. The father of 
George F. Barmann was a native of Germany, who came to Ross 
county in his veuth, was a farmer and one of the first butchers in 
Chillicothe, and married Elizabeth Gertheisen. Both lived to old 
age in Ross county, the former dying in his eighty-eighth year, his 
wife having prece sded him several years. The Smith family, to which 
Elizabeth Barinann belonged, were British subjects and spent their 
lives in Canada. Ter father met his death in a railway wreck. She 
was the mother of nine children, five sons and four daughters, all of 
whom are still living. Harry Barmann is married and employed in 
mercantile business in South Charleston, Ohio; Walter is at Chil- 
cothe, in business with his brother Frederick; Floyd is a student at 
Springtield, O.; Nellie is now Mis. Edward J. Brown, of Chilli- 
eothe: Stella married Harry Sheets, of South Charleston; Lida is 
Mrs. Foster Ilarrison, of South Omaha, Neb. ; Elizabeth and Edna, 
both single, are at home. Frederick G. Barmann was educated in 
the public schools of Ross county and in the Chillicothe business col- 
lege. For abont ten vears he held the position of bookkeeper for the 
Marfiell milling company, of Chillicothe. In 1899, he embarked 
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in the flour, feed and grain business at No. 586 East Main street. 
December 7, 1892, he was married to Nellie S., daughter of James 
and Sarah (Kemper) Henderson, the former a native of Maryland 
and the latter of Foster, Ky., where her father was a hotel keeper for 
forty years. Mrs. Barmann was born at Foster but reared at New- 
port, Ky., and St. Bernard, Ohio. She received her education in the 
schools of Newport and at St. Bernard's college, near Cincinnati. 
My. and Mrs. Barmann have one daughter, Ruth, born January 1, 
1899. Mv. Barmann is a member of the Catholic Order of Foresters 
and St. Ignatius society. Tle has been active as a local Democratic 
politician and served as clerk in his ward. ‘ ‘ 


Toward G. Barton, M. D., of Adelphi, Ohio, may he said to come 
from a family of teachers, as his father and sisters gained prominence 
in that noble profession and he himself contributed six vears of his 
early manhood to the same cause. Ile is the son of William Barton, 
a native of Perry county, Ohio, who afterward removed to Hocking 
county and became prominent in educational circles as well as a pros 
perous agriculturist. Having received a good edueation at the Ohio 
university, at Athens, William Barton devoted twenty-five consecu- 
tive years to school teaching and exercised much influence for good 
by reason of his unwearied efforts in the cause. Meantime he owned 
and cultivated a farm with success and became one of the independ- 
ent farmers of Washington township. He has been a lifelong Repub- 
lican in politics and an active tigure in Oddfellowship, with which 
popular fraternity he has long been connected. Ife married Ruth 
Ann, daughter of Tlenry and Rebecca (Brown) Hone, early settlers 
of Hocking county, where they spent their lives and ended their days. 
William and Ruth Barton have a family of four children, of whom 
Dr. Barten is the eldest. His sister, Anna R., spent seven vears at 
the Ohio university, afterward taught with suecess in Logan, Ohio, 
and later became principal of the high school in Spokane. Wash., 
where she narried Robert Portertield, a prominent attorney of that 
city. Elizabeth R.. the third of the family, graduated at the high 
school in Athens, tanght for many vears at Glouster, married David 
Lloyd and now resides in Columbus, Ohio. Laura, the voungest ef 
the family. was educated in commercial schools and is now at home. 
Dr. H. G. Barton was born at the parental home in Hocking county, 
March 11, 1864. Me attended commercial school, took the prepara- 
tory course in the Ohio university and spent six vears as a teacher in 
the district schools. He then took up the study of medicine under 
Dr. H. G. Campbell in Logan, Ohio, subseqnently entering the Ohio 
Medical university of Columbus, where he was graduated with the 
class of 1893. THis first venture as a practitioner was at Nelsonville, 
Ohio, where he remained but one vear and then came to Ross county. 
He selected Adelphi as his location and soon succeeded in establish- 
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ing himself there, both as a skillful physician and congenial citizen 
of the community. Dr. Barton is quite prominent in fraternal cir- 
cles and has long been connected influentially with a number of pop- 
ular societies. Tle is a charter member and past chancellor of 
Adelphi lodge, a G57, IXnights of Pythias, and past sachem of 
Cornplanter tribe, No. 173, Improved Order of Red Men. He is a 
master of Adelphi lodge, No. 527, F. & A. M., and also holds mem- 
bership in Adelphi lodge, No. 114, I. O. O. F. He has always taken 
much interest in educational matters wherever located and is a mem- 
ber of the school board in his adopted town. In 1885, Dr. Barton 
was married to Elizabeth, daughter of John and Margaret (Bur- 
goon) Jadwin. of Hocking county, and they have five living children: 
Willian A., Clinton C.. Margaret, Robert and Clara. The family 
attend the Methodist Episcopal church, of which Dr. Barton is a 
member, 


John A. Bazler, implement dealer at Kingston, though of Ohio 
parentage, is of German origin one generation removed. His grand- 
father and namesake was born in Germany, July 24, 1795, and in 
1818 settled in Chillicothe, where he pursued his trade as a brick- 
maker, spending his last vears with his son and dying in 1891. His 
wife was Elizabeth Legg, whom he married after coming to Chilli- 
ceothe, and their children were John, George, Andrew, Augustus, 
Thomas, Louisa, Margaret, and Elizabeth. Thomas-Bazler was born 
in Ross county, February 24, 1823, and in early manhood went to 
Pickaway county, where he engaged in farming and has since fol- 
lowed that ocenpation. He married Eliza Blaine, who was born in 
Pickaway county, August 6, 1831, and descended from one of the 
first settlers of Chillicothe. Her father was Henry Blaine, born in 
1SOS, son of a earpenter who worked on the first public buildings 
erected in Ross county. Thomas Bazler has held the office of trustee 
of Darby township in Pickaway county for fourteen vears and is a 
member of Derby lodge, I. O. O. F. Tle and wife reared a family 
of ten children, all of whom are living but William. The others in 
order of birth are: Wilson, John A., Alice, Elsworth, Augustus, 
Joseph, Albert, Thomas, and Frank. John A. Bazler was born in 
Pickaway county, June 23, 1860, grew up and was educated in the 
place of his nativity. In early manhood he came to Chillicothe, 
where he remained two vears engaged in the railroad business. From 
that point he went to Madison county, located at West Jefferson and 
embarked in the agricultural implement trade to which he gave his 
attention for six vears. [lis next move was to Dayton, where he 
secured employment with the Ohio Steel Fence company, which 
lasted three vears. In 1899, Mr. Bazler established headquarters at 
Kingston, where he has since carried on a growing business in agri- 
cultural implements, buggies and wagons. He is a progressive citi- 
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zen and always takes an interest in affairs of the community in which 
he lives, especially matters pertaining to education. While resident 
in West Jefferson he was a member of the city council and school 
board, and the latter position he also holds in Kingston. He is a 
member of the Odd Fellows lodge, No. 412, at West Jefferson, and 
of the Knights of Pythias lodge at Kingston. December 27, 1852, 
he was married to Emma, daughter of ,G. W. and Ellen (Griffin) 
Smith, all natives of Pickaway county. Mr. and Mrs. Bazler have 
two sons: Earl, attending the Kingston high school, and Edgar. 


Jeremiah Beall, who departed this life many vears ago, was at 
one time quite a familiar figure in the eity of Chillicothe. He was 
born at Hagerstown, Md., January 25, 1796, and when a child had 
the misfortune to lose both his parents by death. He and two 
brothers, Joshua and Alexander, were kindly taken care of by 
Edward Fitzgerald, an uncle on the mother’s side, who brought them 
to Ohio and did what he could to assist them on their way in life. 
Jeremiah was bright and industrious, and before he reached man- 
hood had mastered the plasterer’s trade, which furnished him steady 
occupation and a comfortable competence. This trade he followed 
for many vears in Chillicothe, where he aequired the reputation of 
being a reliable workman and was much esteemed as a moral and 
upright citizen. He was a consistent member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal chureh, and in all the relations of life as husband, father or 
friend he was conscientious in the performance of every duty, and 
when he died, April 17, 1857, he was followed to the grave by many 
sincere mourners. January 11, 1831, Jeremiah Beall was married 
to Emeline Cook, daughter of parents who eame to Ohio but a few 
vears after the founding of Chillicothe. Her father was a Jersey- 
man who settled in Highland county in 1806, there married Hannah 
Troth and in 1808 located at Chillicothe where he became prominent 
as a carpenter and contractor. They had six children and Mrs. Beall 
was one of their two daughters who lived to womanhood. She was a 
superior woman as wife and mother, affectionate and amiable in dis- 
position, and retained the regard of a host of friends until the day of 
her death, April 15, 1890. Jeremiah and Emeline Beall had a 
family of nine children, seven sons and two daughters. Most of 
these have been called to their last account, including James H., 
William T., Albert,.\lexander, Joshua and Henry. The three sur- 
viving children are Edward, a resident of Wabash county, Lll.; Mary, 
wife of Joseph J. Woods, of Chillicothe, and Laura A. Beall, a 
teacher in the Chillicothe city schools. 


Samuel H. Beath, of Buckskin township, is one of the best known 
of the younger generation of Ross county farmers, having gained 
recognition ax a skillful stock-raiser and feeder. The founder of the 
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Beath family in Ross county came to Ohio in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. He left a son named J ames, who was born 
in 1810 in Paint township and became a successful farmer. Among 
his children was a son named Joseph, born in 1832, who settled in 
Twin township and married Minta, daughter of Robert Watson, an 
old settler of that part of Ross county. Joseph and Minta Beath had 
three children: Nettie, wife of Michael Hennigan; Anna, wife of 
Albert Warner; and Samuel H. The latter, though a native of 
Twin, was reared and educated in Buckskin township. As soon as 
he reached manhood, Mr. Beath entered actively into agricultural 
pursuits, making a specialty of raising and feeding stock! He fat- 
tens cattle and hogs for the market and is regarded by the best judges 
as an expert in that particular line of business. By the exercise of 
good judgment and close attention Mr. Beath has been enabled to 
achieve a creditable measure of suecess. He pays some attention to 
polities and is not. without interest in the public affairs of his town- 
ship, though most of his attention is given to his private business. 
In 1890, Mr. Beath was married to Nancy, daughter of Aaron Cox, 
who died in 1896, leaving two children, Jessie and Margaret. 


William S. Beath was born in Paint township, Ross county, O., 
November 28, 1847. He is a grandson of Joseph and Barbara M. 
Beath, natives of Virginia, w ho came to Ross county at a very early 
period of its settlement. They located in Paint township where the 
father shortly afterward was killed by a tree falling on him, 
and his wife went to live with her son James. They had five chil- 
dren who grew up to manhood, their names being John, Joseph, 
James, Catherine and Aaron. Aaron Beath, born in Ross county, 
went to live with an uncle after his father’s death, and remained 
there until he was fully grown, when he married Elizabeth Snyder, 
a native of Ross county, and went to farming in Paint township on 
a place belonging to the parents of his wife. Subsequently he went 
to live on what is known as the Hester farm, where he remained for 
several vears, and after other changes to different places, removed 
in 1870 to the state of Kansas, where he died about two vears ago. 
Of his eight children, John, Christina, Julia A., and David are now 
dead. The living are W illiam S. , the subject of this sketch: Cather- 
ine, now the wife of Charles Haves, of Bloomingburg, O. ; eon Bs; 
who married A. Fortman, of Kansas, and Edgar, of Washington. 
William S. Beath remained at home until he was about seventeen 
years old, meantime obtaining an education at the district school. 
He then engaged work by the month, continuing this line of labor 
until his marriage to Catherine Moomaw, which took place on March 
1, 1871. Her parents were Virginians who settled in Paint town- 
ship at an early day and died there. After their marriage the young 
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couple went to housekeeping on a rented farm where they lived for 
twelve years. Mr. Beath then bought fifty-one acres of land, which 
is his present place of residence, and to this he subsequently added 
another purchase of ten acres. He has carried on general farming, 
has prospered as the result of hard work and good management, add- 
ing a great many improvements to his place from time to time. Him- 
self and wife are members of the German Baptist church. They 
have six children, whose names are Maggie A. (wife of Edward L. 
Summers), Edgar H., Clarence, Maud (wife of Harry Trego), 
Homer, and Robbins. 

Israel Beideman, the well known contractor and representative 
business man, has been identified with the industrial development of 
Chillicothe for more than half a century. Nor is it too much to say 
that by his mechanical labors and the unfailing performance of all 
the duties of good citizenship he has contributed his full share to the 
city’s growth and prosperity. He is of Pennsylvania origin. His 
grandfather, George Beideman, a farmer of the Keystone state and 
a participant in the war of 1812, left a son and namesake, a weaver 
by trade, who married Mary, daughter of Henry Hemsing, who came 
from Germany and settled as a farmer in Montgomery county, Pa. 
George and Mary A. Beideman became the parents of four sons and 
one daughter. The eldest was Israel Beideman, whose birth occurred 
on his father’s farm in Montgomery county, Pa., August 8, 1830. 
When fourteen years of age his parents removed to Philadelphia, 
where he was educated as he grew to manhood. <A circumstance 
occurring the year after his arrival in the City of Brotherly Love 
made upon his young mind such a deep and indelible impression that 
My. Beideman has always distinctly remembered it. A bitter relig- 
ious controversy had grown up over the question of using the Bible 
in the public schools and the Catholics were accused of hostility to 
the program favored by the Protestant element. The contest grew 
so heated that it bred a riot, and Mr. Beideman says that though 
only fourteen years old he was right in the midst of the row as a rep- 
resentative of the American view of the public school question. Dur- 
ing his early manhood Mr. Beideman learned the cabinet-making 
trade and became very proficient as a workman, especially in the 
features calling for greatest skill, such as hand-carving, and finishing 
rosewood and fine parlor furniture. He worked at his trade in Phil- 
adelphia and Boston for several years, and in 1855 came to Chilli- 
cothe where he remained two years. In the spring of 1857, he went 
to Chicago, worked awhile in a mill and then learned the carpenter’s 
trade, in which he became very efficient. He went to Louisiana in 
October, 1857, and from there to Louisville and Cincinnati, working 
as a carpenter most of the time, and finally, in the suminer of 1858, 
getting back to his starting at Chillicothe, where he was destined to 
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remain permanently. Since then, he has been one of the industrial 
features of Chillicothe as cabinet-maker, carpenter and contractor 
and has had no superior in his special line of work. In January, 
1860, Mr. Beideman was married to Julia A. MeAdow, a lady whose 
family history deserves more than a passing notice. Her grand- 
parents, John and Nancy (Johnston) Kirkpatrick, located at the 
infant village of Chillicothe as early as 1795 and their daughter 
Polly was the first female white child born in the corporate limits. 
The second was Margaret A. Kirkpatrick, whose birth oceurred 
Angust 31, 1801, and by her marriage with Dr. Samuel McAdow 
she “became the mother of Mrs. Julia A. Beideman. For many years 
Mr. Beideman has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal church 
and a supporter of all causes that ‘‘make for righteousness.” He is 
connected with the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, including the 
subordinate lodge and encampment, and is a charter member of 
Sereno lodge, Xo. 28, Knights of Pythias, at Chillicothe. 


Edgar R. Bell, well known as a teacher and preacher in Scioto 
township, is one of the esteemed citizens of Ross county, of which he 
has been long a resident. For generations the Bell family have been 
living in Virginia, and the majority of them cultivators of the soil. 
Robert Bell, founder of the Ross county branch of the name, was 
born in Virginia, January 8, 1512. In early manhood he married 
Frances Seal and afterward had charge as overseer of a large Vir- 
ginia plantation. About fifteen years after his marriage he came 
to Ross county and settled in L iberty township in 1848. “Remaining 
there only a short time, he moved with his family to Scioto township 
and located near Massieville. At this place his wife died after hav- 
ing become the mother of the following named children: Edgar R., 
Robert, and Sample (deceased) ; Mordecai, of Missouri; John Wal- 
ler, Amelia, and Elizabeth (deceased). The father was a carpenter 
and worked regularly at this trade in connection with his farming 
operations. Several years after the death of his first wife he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Camlin, a native of Ross county, and continued busi- 
ness at the same place. He died February 22, 1888, at the village 
of Massieville, to which he had removed a few months previously, 
and his second wife survived him but a few years. Edgar R. Beli, 
eldest of his parents’ children, was born in Caroline county, Va... 
August 4+, 1834, and came with his father to Ohio when fourteen 
vears old. In youth and early manhood he gained his livelihood by 
daily labor on farms. Mav 29, 1859, he was married to Samantha 
Ruley, a native of Belmont Coane O.. then resident in Ross county. 
Mr. Bell located in Massieville and for several years after his mar- 
riage was engaged in teaching during the winter and working on 
farms in the summer. About 1870, "he became a minister of the 
gospel, and for fifteen years afterward was actively engaged in this 
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‘calling, but was compelled to abandon the work on account of ill 
health. After he gave up preaching, Mr. Bell embarked in the mere 
cantile business at Massieville, which he has since continued. Mr. 
Bell’s civil war experience was confined to service with the troops 
called out for a hundred days during the fourth year of the terrible 
struggle. May 2, 1864, he enlisted in Company F, One Hundred 
and Forty-ninth regiment, Ohio volunteer infantry, and was sent 
with this command to guard a fort at Baltimore, Md. He was 
assigned to hospital duty for awhile in that city, afterward was sent 
to Washington and thence on a long march through Virginia. They 
met with no adventures worth recording and after the return to 
Washington were sent to Harper’s Ferry, passing en route over the 
then recent battlefield of Monocacy Junction. Mr. Bell was left at 
Harper’s Ferry among the sick and at the termination of his hun- 
dred days’ enlistment was forwarded to the convalescent camp at 
Washington, from which place he shortly after was sent back to Camp 
Dennison, Ohio, and there discharged. As soon as he obtained his 
release, Mr. Bell returned home and resumed his occupation as a 
teacher. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church and 
occasionally preaches to local congregations. Ar. and Mrs. Bell 
have three children, Brice T., Robert M., and Sarah I. The first 
mentioned is a teacher in the public schools at Jeffersonville, Ohio, 
and Robert is a druggist by profession. 


Henry Benner, a well-to-do farmer of the Fruitdale neighborhood 
in Ross county, comes of a family long identified with the mechan- 
ical and agricultural industries of that part of the Scioto valley. 
He is a son of Joshua and grandson of Christian Benner, both natives 
of Chester county, Pa. The latter came to Ross county in 1806, 
when it was still a wilderness, and settled in Paxton township. He 
was a man of mechanical skill in various lines and proved to be an 
acquisition of the kind most needed in the new settlement. He 
established a blacksmith shop, besides saw. grist and woolen mills, 
these being the first industries of their kind in that portion of Ross 
county, and located on Paint creek, where his abilities as a mechanie, 
backed by enterprise and industry, made him a notable and valuable 
citizen of the infant community. His death oceurred in 1841 after 
a life of great activity and usefulness. After the death of his father, 
Joshua Benner remained in charge of the family mills which he man- 
aged with good judgment. He married Mary Magdalene, daughter 
of Christian Shockley, and soon after this event removed to Paint 
township, where he lived until his death, which occurred January 9, 
1871. Henry Benner, his third son. was born in 1844 on the old 
homestead in Paint township. He received his education in the dis- 
trict schools and when a voung man of about twenty had the exciting 
experience of being with the State militia in pursuit of John Mor- 
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gan during his raid in Ohio. In 1867, Mr. Benner was married to 
cite daughter of Griffith Ward, member of an old and well estab- 
lished family of Twin township. Layton W. Benner, the eldest of 
their three children, and the only son, is a young man of popularity 
and promise. Snes 29, 1889, he was married to Florence, 
daughter of John Milton Dyer, one of the early settlers of Ross 
county. For three vears he held township office and in every way is 
an exemplary young man, holding membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal church. Of the two divehtor of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Benner, Lizzie May is at home and Mary Maud is the wife of 
John W. Beath, a resident of Dills Station. Mr. Benner is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order. The farm on which he lives, besides its 
agricultural value, is pronounced by competent judges to be rich in 
mineral deposits. There are evidences of coal and granite in abun- 
dance, as well as strong indications of the presence of oil. A recent 
analysis of the oil, sent to Indianapolis, showed it to be of the finest 
and purest quality and it is in paving quantities. 


John Henry Briscoe Bennett, at this date one of the oldest busi- 
ness men in Chillicothe, was born in Shepherdstown, Va., October 
10th. 1521, his parents being Thomas Swearingen Bennett and 
Lurena Evans, daughter of Thomas Beal Evans, of Harper’s Ferry. 
On his father’s side Mr. Bennett traces his ancestry back to Gerrit 
Van Sweringen, who came to this country from Holland shortly 
before the middle of the seventeenth century, and became sheriff of 
New Amstel. After the taking of New Amsterdam by the English 
he removed to Maryland, being a friend of Lord Calvert. From 
Marvland many of his descendants removed into Virginia. The 
father of Mr. Bennett died shortly before the latter was born, and 
the mother married a second time. In September, 1831, the fam- 
ilv left Shepherdstown for the west, traveling in their carriage 
over the Cumberland, afterward the National road, through Union- 
town, Washington and Brownsville to Wheeling, thence via Zanes- 
ville and Laneaster to Chillicothe. After a week’s visit there they 
went on through Maysville, Lexington, Louisville and St. Louis, then 
a town of only 16,000 people, to St. Charles, Mo. The cholera, 
which had been prevalent along the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
canal when they left Shepherdstown, reached St. Charles in 1832; 
and in 1834 both Mr. Bennett's mother and step-father died. In 
that vear he went to Meramec Iron Works, as store-boy, Thomas 
James, a family friend, being interested in the works there. In Jan- 
uarv, 1836, Mr. Bennett went to Chillicothe, by hoat from St. Louis 
to Maysville, IXv., thence to James’s iron works on Rapid Forge, 
where he remained some time with his brother, Thomas Bennett. 
He came to Chillicothe on May 10, 1836, and, the next day, entered 
the dry-goods store of William Y. Strong. There his chief occupa- 
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tion, instead of being a clerk, as had been expected, was to saw and 
split wood. In those days a store boy was expected to be up at five, to 
clean the store, to see that the candlesticks held fresh tallow dips, and 
to continue at work until the store closed at ten o’clock at night, when 
he made up a bed for himself, on the counter, with a thin, rag mat- 
tress, and went to sleep. Mr. James took Mr. Bennett from the store 
and sent him to school, to W. B. Franklin, until in 1837, when he 
went to Buckskin Furnace, in Lawrence county, Ohio, as storekeeper. 
In 1838 he returned to Chillicothe and entered the store of James P. 
Campbell, with whom he remained until the age of twenty, when 
he went to New Orleans, with Thomas W. King, as general clerk in 
a commission business. The business not proving successful, he 
returned to Chillicothe, and, in 1845, entered into partnership with 
Charles B. Crouse, at Circleville, but. owing to various causes, 
returned to Chillicothe the same vear and entered into partnership 
with his brother Thomas, and with Judge O. T. Reeves, in the dry- 
goods business. In 1850 he bought out J. & H. MeLandburg and 
went into business by himself, prospering greatly. In the great fire 
of 1852 his place of business was burned, but he managed to save 
his entire stock, and within ten days was again established in busi- 
ness. Since then, until 1886, he continued steadily in the drv-good 
business, long being one of the foremost merchants in the city. At 
one time he was in partnership with his brother, Thomas S. Bennett, 
and, again, with Dr. W. A. Clough, wnder the firm name of Clough 
& Bennett. For a time, after 1886, he was connected with the 
Zaleski Iron & Coal Co. He is not now, and for some time has not 
been, actively engaged in any business. He married, in Chillicothe, 
Eliza Jane, daughter of Judge James MeClintick and Charity 
Trimble, his wife. Of this marriage four children survive. These 
are Miss Alice Bennett, now president of the Century club and 
prominent in musical circles in Chillicothe; Henry Holeomb Ben- 
nett, journalist, illustrator, and writer of short stories: John, author 
of the well-known stories for children, “Master Skvlark’’ and “The 
Story of Barnaby Lee,” and an illustrator, who married Susan, 
daughter of Augustin T. Smythe, Esq., of Charleston, S. C., in 
1902, and Martha Trimble, who, at this time, is head of the English 
department of Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Bennett’s memory 
of the early days of the city and county is very clear, and he has ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the editor of this history. 


Henry W. Biggs, D. D., now living in retirement and enjoying 
a needed rest after a strenuous life, was the popular pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church in Chillicothe for twenty-eight vears. 
During his active days he did much valuable work in the cause of 
religion and conscientiously discharged every duty devolved upon 
him. From his earliest youth he was trained as a servant of the 
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Lord and had the benefit of parental example, as his father was 
distinguished both as a teacher and preacher of theology. Dr. Biggs 
was born in Frankfort, Pa., now a suburb of Philadelphia, in 1828, 
and when four years old was taken by his parents to Gineinnatts 
which city had been chosen as their place of residence. The father, 
Thomas J. Biggs, D. D)., was appointed professor in Lane Theolog- 
ical seminary, later elected president of the old Cincinnati college, 
and after the destruction of the latter by fire became president of 
the Woodward college, now known as the Woodward high school, in 
Cincinnati. Henry W. Biggs attended the Cincinnati college dur- 
ing the presidency of his father and was graduated at that institu- 
tion in the class of 1844. Snbsequently he attended the theological 
seminary at Princeton, N. J., where he obtained his diploma in 
1851, and immediately entered upon ministerial work. His first 
assignment was as home missionary in Boone county, Ind., where he 
was busily engaged for eighteen months. In 1853 he was called to 
his first pastorate at Princeton, Ind., where he remained two years 
and then accepted a call to Moueantowmn: W. Va., which was his 
scene of operations until 1864. In that year he came to Chillicothe 
to accept the pastorate of the First Presbyterian church, which he 
held until 1892, when failing health compelled him to relinquish 
active work in the ministry. The fact that Dr. Biggs served the 
same church continuously for twenty-eight vears is sufficient attesta- 
tion of his efficiency and acceptability to his long line of parish- 
ioners, but this is also proved in many other ways. Since coming 
to Chillicothe in 1864, he has officiated at the marriage of over 1,100 
couples, and for over twenty years he was a member of the boards 
for the examination of teachers both for Ross county and Chilh- 
cothe. In recognition of his services and abilities, the Wooster uni- 
versity in 1877 conferred on him the degree of doctor of divinity, 
and, aside from this official tribute, it is the consensus of opinion 
among the thousands who have come in contact with him that the 
late pastor of the First Presbyterian church is one of the worthiest 
of men. In 1853, Dr. Biggs was married at Cincinnati to Cornelia 
Poinier, who, through a married life of nearly half a century, has 
shared with her husband the esteem and good will of thousands. 


Jacob G. Bishop, of Huntington township, is a member of a fam- 
ily widely disseminated throughout Kentucky and Ohio, and espe- 
cially well known in Ross and Pickaway counties. The branches 
in the states mentioned all sprang from Henry and Catherine 
(Strawyer) Bishop, pioneer settlers of Ross county in 1805. They 
brought with them from Berkeley county, W. Va., a numerous fam- 
ily of sons and daughters, who seattered through Kentucky and Ohio 
and became the progenitors of numerous offspring. In this wav the 
Bishops and blood relations under other names became extensively 
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distributed and constituted a strong element among the original set- 
tlers of the Ohio valley. Among the children of the couple above 
mentioned was David Bishop, born in Berkeley county, W. Va., in 
1785, and twenty years old when his parents settled in Ross county. 
In course of time he married Mary M. Long, daughter of a Mary- 
land immigrant by the name of John Long, who had come to Ross 
county about the time of the advent of the ‘Bishops. David and his 
spouse went to housekeeping in a one-room log cabin, now owned 
by G. Reub, buce later built a bewed log house “which was regarded 
as extra fine in those days. They reared their family of six chil- 
dren, consisting of Elizabeth, Henry, Nancy, Catherine, ‘Frederick 
and Jacob G. The latter, who is the only one now living, was born 
in the aforementioned log eabin in Huntington township, Ross 
county, September 28, 1828. He remained at the old home until 
his marriage to Rebeeca Wendell, of Noble county, Ohio, which 
oceurred March 22, 1848. He located on the place which he at 
present occupies, but later became an occupant of the house of his 
parents in order that he might the better take care of them in their 
old age. After their deaths, Mr. Bishop purchased a place near 
Denver, in Huntington township, where he lived for ten vears. May 
1, 1864, he enlisted in Company F, One Hundred and Forty-ninth 
regiment Ohio infantry, for the hundred days’ service and went 
with the command to Baltimore, Md., where they did enard duty 
during the whole term of their enlistment. In 1865, Myr. Bishop 
returned to the place where he had first embarked in business for 
himself and this has since been his home. In 1875, he was ordained 
as a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church at Portsmonth, 
Ohio, and for a number of years thereafter did local preaching. He 
has been a member of the chureh for fifty-one vears. AL. and Mrs. 
Bishop have no children. 


Robert oe of Tluntington township. is the only surviving 
member of a large family of brothers and sisters who were the off- 
shoots of pioneer stock which had ramified extensively throughout 
Kentucky and the Scioto vallev. The parent stem in ‘America was 
of German origin and resulted from an emigration which took place 
during the early part of the eighteenth century. One of the descend- 
ants, born in Pennsylvania, was Henry Bishop. who married Cather- 
ine Strawver and soon afterward settled in Berkeley county, W. Va. 
In 1805, they joined the tide then setting in strongly for the west 
and eventually fonnd an abiding place in Huntington township, 
Ross county, where they secured land and spent the remainder of 
their days. The epitaphs on the moss-covered stones in Bishop Hill 
cemetery record the fact that Catherine lived to the age of ninety- 
nine and that her husband was ninety-seven vears old when he died. 
Their children, eleven in number, were thne named in order of 
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birth: Henry, John, George, Frederick, Jacob, David, Robert, 
Mary, Nancy, Elizabeth, and Margaret. When the parents came 
west, several of the children, including George, Margaret and Eliza- 
beth, diverged to the south of the Ohio and sought settlements in 
Kentucky, where they became the founders of large families. 
Henry and John went to Pickaway county, but the other children 
remained with their parents in Ross county. Robert, who was num- 
ber seven in the household, had reached his seventeenth year when 
brought to Ohio, his birth having been in Berkeley county, W. Va. 
March 5, 1788. He assisted in clearing and cultivating the farm 
until the period of manhood, when he married Sarah Hill, a native 
of Maryland, who had been brought to Ross county in childhood by 
her parents. He located in Huntington township and followed the 
occupation of farming, occ: asionally filling minor offices, such as 
justice of the peace, trustee and member of the school board. He 
was fairly prosperous in his business, became the owner of about 
275 acres of land and had reached the eighty-seventh vear of his age 
at the time of death. THis children, eleven in number, are recorded 
in order of birth as follows. Catherine, Phoebe, Elizabeth, Dorcas, 
Mary, Sarah, Martha, John, Henry, Robert, and Jacob. As pre- 
viously stated, Robert Bishop is the only survivor of this large fam- 
ilv. He was born in Huntington township, Ross county, April 29, 
1828, and spent both his vouth and early manhood at the parental 
home. In 1865, he was married to Susan C. Bishop, a second 
cousin, and native of Ross county, with whom he settled on the old 
home place and there remained during the ten subsequent years. ae 
the expiration of that time, Myr. Bishop purchased the place of 12 
acres where he has since resided. The only child is Edward C. 
Bishop, who married Mollie Ward, of Huntington township, and 
makes his home with his parents. He holds the position of town- 
ship clerk and is an extensive breeder of sheep. The family are all 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Judge George B. Bitzer, a distinguished citizen of Chillicothe and 
ex-probate judge of Ross county, is one of the most popular officials 
in the State. He was born at Adelphi, this county, April 15, 1852, 
being a son of Anthony G. Bitzer, a native of Colerain township, 
Ross county. Conrad Bitzer, his grandfather, was born at Buffalo 
Valley, Pa., and was descended from German ancestors. He was 
one of the sturdy pioneers of Colerain township, and developed a 
farm in the heart of the forest; he died at the age of ninety-two 
years, retaining almost until the very last the remarkable vigor of 
his vouth. Anthony G. Bitzer was the proprietor of the hotel at 
Adelphi, and also superintended the cultivation of his farm near 
that. village. He married Catherine Strawser, also a native of Ross 
county, and a daughter of Henry Strawser, a Pennsylvanian by 
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birth, of German descent, who was one of the first settlers of Col- 
erain township, and endured many privations and hardships of the 
frontier, but lived to the age of eighty-nine years. Anthony G. 
Bitzer died at the age of seventy-six years. He had eight children, 
six of whom grew to maturity. The maternal erandmother of 
George B. Bitzer was of English descent, and one of the most 
remarkable instances of longevity is found in the history of the 
family. Of the parents and egrand- -parents of the subject of this 
sketch their ages at their death, including six persons in all, ranged 
from seventy-six to ninety-two vears.. George B. Bitzer, in com- 
mon with the other children of the early settlers, did not enjoy the 
educational facilities now offered the American vouth in the excel- 
lent public system of today; but he improved the opportunities that 
came to him, and at the age of fifteen received a certificate as teacher, 
and taught. For eleven years he was engaged in teaching, attend- 
ing the Wesleyan university at Delaware during his vacations. In 
his youth he had cherished a fond hope of entering the legal protes- 
sion, but by some chance of fortune he began to read medicine, and 
for eighteen months devoted his efforts to a preparation for enters 
Jefferson Medical college, Philadelphia. During all this time a 
strong regret filled his heart, and finally he took hae destiny in his 
own hands and abandoned medicine forever. He entered the office 
of Van Meter & Throckmorton, Chillicothe, Ohio, and there began a 
course of study for the law; this effort ended in his admission to the 
bar in 1879. He at once engaged in the practice of his profession, 
and in the autumn of 1880 he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Ross county on the Republican ticket. This was an early recogni- 
tion of his ability, and he made a model officer. In 1887, at the age 
of thirty-five, he was elected probate judge of Ross county, after one 
of the most hotly contested campaigns in the history of the county. 
He was elected his own successor in 1890, a testimonial to his merit 
and just administration heartily appreciated. Judge Bitzer has 
during his term of office made many admirable reforms and reduced 
much of the business to a system, all of which has been warmly com- 
mended by the bar regardless of party lines. He is still engaged in 
the practice of the law at Chillicothe. Politically, he adheres to the 
principles of the Republican party, a straight departure from his 
ancestral example. As a public speaker he has more than a local 
reputation, and his services as an orator are always in demand upon 
occasions of national and other celebrations. The judge was mar- 
ried December 15, 1880, to Louisa J. Grimes, a native of Ross 
county. Of their five children, four are living: Altha M., Edwin 
S., and George E., the latter of whom died at the age of seven years ; 
Florence C. and Clarkson B. Judge Bitzer and wife have been 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church from childhood, and 
are prominently identified with the church in Chillicothe. Of 
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marked domestic traits, our worthy subject is devoted to his family, 
spending all his leita in their society. He is a lover of standard 
literature and a wide reader upon many subjects, gathering the best 
ideas of the advanced thought of the times. 


William Bitzer, residing near Hallsville, has been connected with 
the agricultural development of Ross county during a period embrac- 
ing all of the great modern inventions relating to farm work. When 
he, as a barefooted boy, first commenced to plant corn, there were 
no sulky plows or machines for drilling, and when later he was put- 
ting in his own crops there were no reapers, harvesters, binders and 
other labor-savers now so common. He has seen all the “ups and 
downs” of the business and in his quiet, unassuming way has done 
his share to keep Ross county at the front as one of ‘the great farm- 
ing regions of the west. Mr. Bitzer comes of honorable: lineage on 
both sides, one of his ancestors having been a Revolutionary veteran 
and another in the war of 1812. His parents were Jacob and 
Rosan Barbara (Metzger) Bitzer, both natives of Pennsylvania, who 
came to Ross county in 1812 and here ended their days, the mother 
dying at seventy-nine and the father when eighty-six vears old. Of 
their four sons and three daughters, only William is now living. 
William Bitzer was born in Green township, Ross county, November 
30, 1825, and there he has spent all the supervening vears. He 
aed but a scant amount of “book learning” from the rather 
inferior country schools of those days, but he learned to do all sorts 
of farm work and acquired the habits of industry which remained 
with him throughout his future life. Since the beginning of his 
adult vears he has always owned a farm and is at present in posses- 
sion of eighty two and one-half acres in Colerain township. Febru- 
ary 14, 1860, he was married to Mary A. Creachbaum, who was 
born in Harrison township, Ross county, March 5, 1835. She was 
the daughter of John and Catherine (Rowe) Creachbaum, who 
eame from Pennsylvania and married after their arrival, having 
seven children, of whom five are vet living. William Bitzer and his 
wife have four children, who are thus briefly recorded in order of 
birth: Leah married Peter Dumm and has two children, Harri- 
son L. and Cleo M.: Flora, wife of Jacob Heffner, has one child 
dead (Pearl) and one living, Mabel D.; Mary C. is the wife of C. J. 
Noble; Wilham R. married Jessie Dumm and has three children, 
Russell E., Nolan-D., and Marie. My. Bitzer’s grandfather on the 
mother’s side served as a soldier under Washington during the war 
for American independence and his father bore arms for the govern- 
ment in 1812. 


Charles R. Black is a native of Buckskin township, Ross county, 
where he was reared and educated. He is a son of John W. Black 
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and grandson of Charles Black, the latter an Englishman who set- 
tled in Buckskin township as far back as 1812. He became a soldier 
of the war then prevailing, taking sides with the United States 
against his former country, and was wounded during one of the 
battles. After receiving his education in the district schools and at 
Salen academy, Charles R. Black engaged in farming and the live 
stoek business. He formed a partnership with W. L. Stinson, under 
the firm name of Stinson & Black, and for vears they did an 
extensive business. In fact, this firm became the heaviest dealers 
in live stock in the State and finally entered the export business, 
shipping directly to Europe. Their operations as buyers extended 
over a large area and they were the only exporters in their section 
of the State. In September, 1901, Mr. Black retired from the firm 
after fifteen vears of active service. Mz. Black never allowed poli- 
tics to distract his attention from business and has neither sought 
nor held office. He was too young for military service during the 
war, but has a distinct recollection of the Morgan raid, being used 
as a messenger on different occasions during the organization of the 
militia. In 1869, Mr. Black was married to Mary A., danghter of 
Isaac Hyver, an old settler of Ross county. 


Daniel W. Black, a famous cattle-breeder and feeder, of Ross 
county, was born in Buckskin township near Lyndon, being a son of 
John W. Black, whose family history is elsewhere sketched. He 
was educated in the district schools and early in life began farming 
on the old homestead place. His tastes led him toward the live 
stock business, especially the fancy breeds, and he was destined to 
achieve a marked success in this line. About six vears ago Mr. 
Black made up his mind that the Herefords were the best all-round 
cattle on the market, and he determined to devote his attention to 
their breeding. Since then he has made a specialty of Herefords 
and the Duroc Jersey swine, bringing both to a perfection that gives 
him front rank among the breeders. Starting in a small wav, he 
now has a herd of about thirty-five pure-bred Hereford eattle. A 
sample of their quality as well as value may be gauged from the fact 
that in 1900, at the Kansas City thoronghbred stock sale, he received 
$600 for a nine-months old calf. Included in his home herd is the 
thoroughbred cow, *Armel,” a superb animal hought for $700 from 
the late K. B. Armour, for which My. Black has since refused 
$1,000. At the great international fat stock show in Chicago in 
1901, Mr. Black exhibited a carload of fifteen head of Herefords, 
fattened by himself, which won the grand championship prize of the 
world and were pronounced by competent judges and buvers as the 
best steers ever sold in the Chicago market. Mr. Black has been 
equally successful as a breeder and feeder of swine. Tlis hogs, like 
his cattle, are the best, and show the evidences of skillful] breeding 
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and feeding. In this Mr. Black has no superior anywhere, being an 
expert in all that relates to his branch of business. In 1889 Mr. 
Black was married to Laura L., daughter of James Q. Tharp. The 
family are connected with the Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. 
Black is a member of the American Hereford Breeders’ association 
and also of the Duroc Jersey Breeders’ association. 


John O. Black, well known in mercantile circles at Kingston, was 
born in Pickaway county, Ohio, September 8, 1869, son of Joseph 
and Margaret (Hoffman) Black. His grandfather, Joseph Black, 
settled in Fairfield county, Ohio, at an early period of the State’s 
history, embarked in the cattle business and became noted as one of 
the pioneer drovers. Mr. Black’s father was a teacher in early life, 
but afterwards engaged in farming in Pickaway county, where he 
located when a young man. The closing days of his life were spent 
in Kingston and there his death occurred October 1 Vie Riker ee se hi 
widow resides in KXingston, with her son, J. O. Black. The latter 
was brought up on the farm, receiving his education at Mount Pleas- 
ant academy and the Kingston high school. His first venture in 
business was as a painter and paper hanger, which occupation he 
followed ten years. In 1895 he embarked in the mercantile business, 
which he pursned alone for two years and then formed a partner- 
ship with Shannon R. Sibrell. The firm thus constituted continued 
until 1901, when Arthur Hickle, a farmer of Green township, 
became the junior member in place of Mr. Sibrell. The firm of 
Black & Hlickle carries the largest stock of general merchandise in 
Kingston and does a thriving business. Mr. Black has figured con- 
spicuously i in loeal politics on the Republican side and has “held varl- 
ous positions of honor and trust. When twenty-four years old he 
was elected mayor of Kingston and served two terms in that capac 
itv. For three vears he held the office of justice of the peace, was 
a member of the school board, president of the board of health and 
at present is a city councilman. Mr. Black is quite prominent in 
Freemasonry, having membership in Scioto lodge, No. 6; Chilli- 
cothe chapter, No. +, Royal Arch; Council No. 6, of Chillicothe, 
and Chillicothe commandery, No. 8, Knights Templars. He is also 
a member of Kingston lodge, No. 419, Knights of Pythias, and 
Chillicothe lodge, No. +2, of the Order of Elks. October 23, 1900, 
Mr. Black was married to Nellie S. Crouse, a native of Kingston, 
and daughter of David and Elizabeth (Leist) Crouse. They have 
one daughter, Helen C. ; 


James H. Blain, a prosperous farmer of Scioto township and civil 
war yeteran with an excellent record, traces his lineage to one of the 
earliest settlers of Ross county. This was William Blain, who came 
from Rockingham county, Va., and settled in Scioto township, when 
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there were only one or two log houses in Chillicothe. He assisted 
in cutting the first road leading from the present county seat to the 
village of Massieville. Shortly after his arrival in Ross county, 
William Blain married a daughter of Daniel Chesnut and settled 
down to the grubbing, chopping, burning and clearing which pre- 
ceded the nade farming of those days. At the beginning of the war 
of 1812 he enlisted as a soldier, went off to join his regiment and 
was never again heard of by friend or family. What became of him 
and conjectures as to his mode of death were long subjects of conver- 
sation around the lonely firesides of his neighbors, but no clue what- 
ever could be obtained and the fate of the old pioneer ever remained 
one of the unsolved mysteries of the wilderness. After the death of 
her husband, the widow returned to her father’s cabin and there 
remained until the marriage of John, her only son, to Elizabeth 
Truitt. The newly married couple took possession of the place set- 
tled and cleared by the missing father, and there spent the balance 
of their long lives. They had six children, of whom William, Eliza, 
and Samuel are dead, the living being eae H., Amelia ie ife of 
John A. Landrum), and Joseph, of Franklin township. James H. 
Blain, second of Ae children, was born at Massieville, Ross county, 
about the year 1844. Though still a vouth at the opening of the 
civil war, he enlisted October ‘14, 1861, in Company I, Seventy-third 
regiment, Ohio volunteer infantry. This command was first sent 
to Ts C reek, W. Va., and later took part in the following named 
battles: Bull Pasa Mountain, Cross Kevs, Cedar Mountain, 
Second Bull Run, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg, to say nothing 
of many intervening minor engagements. Mr. Blain’s regiment 
being sent to General Rosecrans in Tennessee he took part with it 
in the battles at Raccoon Mountain and Missionary Ridge. The 
next service was at Knoxville for the relief of General Burnside, 
after which they returned to Chattanooga. There the regiment 
re-enlisted for the balance of the war, and Mr. Blain obtained a 
short rest at home on furlough. On his return, the regiment joined 
Sherman at Chattanooga and began the Atlanta campaign, during 
which they participated in the battles of Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek and the siege of Atlanta. Subsequently 
Mr. Blain was one of the great army on the “march to the sea,’ with 
its continual skirmishing and innumerable incidents of an exciting 
nature. Then came the arrival at Savannah, the grateful rest in 
camp, the crossing of the river into South Ca rolina, the fights at 
Bentonville and Goldsboro, and lastly the grand review at W ashing- 
ton which closed the mighty struggle. After reaching Ohio by way 
of Louisville and receiving his discharge, Mr. Blain returned home 
and resumed work. In October, 1867, he was married to Naney 
Burns, a native of North Carolina, and settled on the old homestead 
cleared by his grandfather, owned by his father, and the place of 
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his own birth. There he resided about five vears, since which time 
he has rented and at present is engaged in the peacful pursuits of 
agriculture, cultivating and grazing three hundred twenty-five acres 
of land. The names of his six Bicidten all of whom are at home 
or living in Scioto township, are as follows: Charles, William, 
Harry, James, Mary, and Carrie. 


Charles A. Blain, a popular young farmer of Scioto township, is 
a representative of the fourth generation of his family since its ori- 
gin in Ross county. The first one arrived in the same year that 
witnessed Daniel Chesnut’s advent into the county and this was at 
a period when the now populous and prosperous city of Chillicothe 
could only show two or three log cabins as a guarantee of what it 
was destined to become. The whole Scioto valley was at that time 
little better than a howling wilderness, giving little promise of the 
high order of civilization now prevailing throughout that modern 
“land of Goshen.” The citizen of today who lives in that lovely. 
land, fruitful of every blessing to mankind, filled with cultivated 
fields, gardens and orchards which recall the “vale of Cashmere,” is 
naturally proud to know that he had an ancestor among those whose 
early sacrifices made all this possible. The story of the old pioneer, 
William Blain, and his mvsterious fate, also of his son John and 
his grandson, James H. Blain, are detailed in the sketch of the latter 
which appears in this volume. By way of repetition it is sufficient 
to say that John Blain married Eliza Truitt, settled on the old Chest- 
nut farm in Scioto township, reared a family of six children and 
was gathered to his fathers at a ripe old age. His son, James H., 
joined the Union army when a boy, marched and fought four reise, 
took part in some of the greatest ‘pattles of the civil war, and alto- 
gether made a soldier record of unusual credit and brilliance. A 
vear or two after his return from the war, he married Nancy E. 
Burns, a lady of Southern birth, then resident in Ross county, and 
by her had six children: Charles, William; Harry, James, Mary, 
and Carrie. Charles A. Blain, eldest of this family, was born in 
Scioto township, Ross county, August 23, 1868. He remained at 
home until his twenty-fourth vear, during which time he obtained 
his education in the district schools and familiarized himself with 
all kinds of work on the farm. November 24, 1892, he was mar- 
ried to Blanche Edwards, of Ross county, after which he located on 
a farm in Scioto township and has since been engaged in the business 
connected therewith. Mr. and Mrs. Blain have five children: Ira, 
Ruth, Edith, Euphemia, and Howard. The parents are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Valentine Blankenship, chief engineer of the Chillicothe city 
water works, is a native of Scioto county, born on May 10, 1850. He 
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is the only son of John and Sarah (White) Blankenship, the former 
a native of Virginia and the latter of Maryland. His father was 
an iron worker during most of the productive years of his life. He 
enlisted early in the civil war as a Union soldier in the Thirteenth 
Missouri regiment and was killed in the battle of Shiloh on April 6, 
1862, at the age of about forty years. He was buried on the ground 
of that sanguinary battle, where his dust remains, with that of 
many others on either side, to swell the list of unknown and unre- 
corded dead. His widow survives, at the age of seventy-six years, 
and is a cherished member of the family of her son Valentine. The 
latter, deprived of a father’s assistance at so tender an age, was com- 
pelled to face the world and its hardships when still a mere. child. 
After picking up a slender education in the schools of Scioto county, 
he became an apprentice under competent instructors to the trade 
of an engineer at the iron works at Bloom furnace. At the close 
of the civil war, when only sixteen years old, he went south and took 
charge of the Brownsport & Cumberland iron works, where he 
remained for over two vears. In 1869, he came to Chillicothe and 
was emploved for fourteen years as a locomotive engineer on the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railway. After the building of the 
Chillicothe water works, Mr. Blankenship was selected in 1882 as 
the chief engineer, and he has continued in that position without 
intermission up to the present time. In 1877, he was married to 
Mary H., daughter of R. J. and Margaret (Rvan) Gardiner, of 
Chillicothe, where she was born, bred and educated. The same fam- 
ily physician who attended her mother when she was born, has been 
the attendant upon Mrs. Blankenship at the birth of all her own 
children. The latter are five in number, to-wit: Ada G.. Clara 
May, Olive Jean, Walter D., and Marie, all still at home, the first 
two mentioned being graduates of the Chillicothe high school. My. 
Blankenship is a member of the Masonic fraternity, of the Odd Fel- 
lows, Knights of the Essenie Order, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and the National Association of Steam Engineers. His 
political affihations are Republican. He has been a member of the 
eity council and of the election board. 


Samuel T. Boggess, D. D. S., long and favorably known as a prac- 
titioner of dentistry at Greenfield, Ohio. is a native of Virginia. 
In 1858 he came from that state to Ohio, where he spent fourteen 
years in a dental office as preliminary to more elaborate prepara- 
tions for the profession of dental surgery. In 1872, he matrien- 
lated at the Philadelphia Dental college. from which he obtained 
the degree of D. D. S. in the spring of 1873. Immediately there- 
after he located at Jackson, Ohio, where he spent fourteen vears in 
the practice of his profession. In 1887, he removed to Greenfield 
where he continued his professional work and thereby achieved both 
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prominence and prosperity. Dr. Boggess is popular personally as 
well as in the line of duty and is thoroughly informed in the nice- 
ties and intricacies of his useful calling. In 1869, he was married 
at Athens, Ohio, to Eliza, daughter of Rev. H. J. Carr, deceased. 
They have a bright and interesting family of four children. Minnie, 
the eldest, is the wife of Dr. E. J. Martin. Dr. John S. Boggess, 
at present assistant surgeon in the Marine hospital at Philadelphia, 
is an accomplished and highly educated gentleman. He holds a 
diploma with the degree of A. M. from the Ohio State university 
and was graduated as M. D. at the Miami Medical college. Charles 
Boggess, D. D. S., received his literary education at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and in 1897, was graduated as D. D. S. at the Ohio College of 
Dental Surgery. Since his graduation he has been associated with 
his father in the practice at Greenfield. Miss Martha Boggess, the 
youngest of the children, is at home with her parents. 


Charles E. Bowdle was born in Union township, Ross county, 
October 31, 1859, son of William F. and grandson of Edward 
Bowdle, both natives of Ross county, the former born in 1830, and 
the latter in 1804. The great-grandfather was Wesley Bowdle, a 
Virginian who came toe Ross county in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when the first pioneer settlements were being 
made. William F. Bowdle has been a farmer in Union township all 
his life. After he had received his schooling and grown up to man’s 
estate, he married Jane Elliott, by whom he had seven children. 
The oldest. of these is Charles E., the subject of this sketch; the sec 
ond was Ida, who beeame Mrs. Charles Bay; Nancy, the third child, 
married George Garrison, but is now dead; fourth in order of birth 
was Carrie, who has passed to her rest; next comes Effie, now Mrs. 
Noble Garrison, and after her, Flora, the wife of M. Garrison; 
Grace, the youngest, is still at home. Charles E. Bowdle remained 
at home attending school and helping his father on the farm until 
he was about twenty-five years old. He then made up his mind to 
marry and selected as a wife Miss Clara Beard, one of the neighbor- 
ing girls, to whom he was united on November 18, 1891. After his 
marriage, Mr. Bowdle lived for a year on a rented place in Union 
township. At the expiration of that time, he purchased and moved 
to the farm where he now resides. In addition to carrying on regu- 
lar farming, Mr. Bowdle runs a threshing machine, a saw mill and a 
grist mill, among all of which he is a very busy man. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowdle are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. They 
have three children, Forest, Orrin, and Bernice, the first two at 
school and the third still of tender years. 


The Bowers Family, of Ross county, dates back to a period almost 
as early as the first settlement of that section. The founder was 
Ii—26 
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Adam Bowers, a native of Pennsylvania, who emigrated to the 
western wilderness near the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
A fine sample he was of the class of men who were then hewing a 
path to civilization through the trackless solitudes of the Ohio val- 
ley. Strong of build, resolute of character, and equal to the most 
exacting labor, Adam Bowers soon proved his right to rank with the 
sturdiest of the pioneers. He selected the then struggling village of 
Chillicothe as the location for his cabin’ and commenced the struggle 
for existence with the hopeful courage characteristic of the time. 
Mechanics were scarce in the new settlements and a skilled work- 
man was at a premium. Being a millwright and carpenter, Adam 
Bowers was a welcome addition to the infant colony and managed 
to make himself useful in many ways. He assisted in building the 
first grist mill in Chillicothe and also the old block-house which was 
erected for protection against the Indians. The tradition in the 
family is that Adam Bowers came to the county a single man and 
married after his arrival there. However this may be it is known 
that his death took place in 1840 and that of his wife in 1846. They 
were the parents of five children, Frederick, Margaret, Adam, 
James, and a daughter whose name has not been preserved in the 
family records. It is known, however, that she married George 
Rush; that he afterward settled in central Indiana and that the 
city of Rushville is supposed to have been named after him. 
Others, however, contend that Rushville and Rush county, Ind., 
were both named in honor of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the famous phy- 
sician and scientist of Philadelphia. James Bowers, who is next 
to be considered, was born in Franklin township, Ross county, on 
August 8, 1825. After reaching man’s estate he adopted farming 
as an oceupation and followed it throughout his life, which was spent 
entirely within the bounds of his native township. There also he 
found his wife in the person of Elizabeth Pry, by whom he had the 
following named children: Frederick B., George, William H., 
Margaret, and Viola. The two daughters died in childhood, the 
mother survived until February 5, 1892, and the father passed away 
on September 30, 1895. Frederick B., the eldest of the sons, was 
born January 17, 1851, in the township of Franklin. He was 
edueated in the district schools and has spent his life mainly as a 
farmer and fruit-grower. He has never been a seeker after office 
but has filled several township positions at the request of the voters. 
February 9, 1896, he was married to Julia A., daughter of David H. 
and Mary (Smith) Sheets. Her grandparents (Sheets) migrated 
from Pennsylvania at an early day and became part of the vanguard 
who were engaged in settling Ross county. Mr. and Mrs. Bowers 
have one child, Ruth E., who was born May 11, 1897. George 
Bowers, second of his parents’ children and brother of Frederick B., 
was born September 25, 1853. He attended the district schools and 
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after reaching age adopted the occupation of farming, like the rest 
of his family. He has never been married. William H. Bowers, 
another brother, was born June 17, 1856, on the old homestead place. 
Since reaching manhood he has followed farming as his vocation 
and has never married. 


The Briggs Family :—Those who bear this name may take pride 
in the fact that they had representatives in the very vanguard which 
introduced the Scioto valley to modern civilization. As early as 
1798, the year in which Ross county was officially organized as a 
body politic, Samuel and Joseph Briggs located in its confines and 
became the founders of families which produced some of the most 
substantial of the county’s later citizenship. Joseph Briggs, the 
younger of these brothers, reared a family of two boys csin several 
daughters. One of the boys, who was named Charles, was born near 
Austin, Concord township, in 1806. He went through the vicissi- 
tudes connected with the life of a farmer’s boy in those days, includ- 
ing irregular attendance at the ‘told log school house,” doing chores 
in winter and working on the farm in summer, and thus grew to 
manhood. Naturally ‘drifting into the occupation of his father, he 
became a farmer and followed that noble but exacting calling all the 
days of his adult life. Charles Briggs married Catherine ‘Mallow, 
one of the neighboring Ross county girls, and by her had dee 
children, the Cond born of whom was given the name of Allison. 
Allison Briggs’ early experiences were much tke those of his father, 
as he grew up on the old home place near Austin, and in due time he 
also followed in the paternal footsteps in the matter of choosing an 
occupation for life. He became a farmer and adhered closely to 
that pursuit as long as his life lasted. When he began to think of 
matrimony his choice of a helpmeet fell upon Jane Snyder, daughter 
of William and Malinda Snyder, of Fayette county, and fo this Tady 
in time he was dulv united. he died in 1860, ‘after bearing him 
three boys, two of whom, William and Dudley F., are living, and 
honored citizens of their native county. For his second wife, Alli- 
son Briggs selected Mary, daughter of Anderson DeWitt, of Fayette 
county, by whom he left three children at the time of his death in 
1890. Dudley F. Briggs, voungest of the children by the first mar- 
riage, was born March 31, 1860, while his parents were living for 
a short time in Fayette county. He was taken to his grandparents 
in Ross county, by whom he was reared, educated, and tenderly 
cared for until grown to manhood. In due time he adopted the 
ancestral occupation, became a tiller of the soil and has devoted the 
principal part of his life to agricultural pursuits. Of late years 
Mr. Briges has added stock- shipping to the regular routine of ‘farm 
svork and has done considerable business in that line. October 26, 
1881, he was married to Eva, daughter of Abraham Rowe, an old 
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settler of Ross county. They have four children: Donnie, wife of 
Lee Putman; Emma, Jesse and Farrell. 


Valentine Brockmeyer, the efficient chief of the Chillicothe fire 
department, was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, March 15, 1858. His 
parents were Theodore and Antonia Brockmeyer, both of whom 
were natives of Germany and emigrated to America in 1842, and 
located in Chillicothe, where they spent the remainder of their lives, 
the former dying in 1882 and the latter in 1589. Val. Brockmeyer 
spent his early youth in assisting his tather and attending the city 
schools. After arriving at maturity he was engaged in various pur- 
suits until the 22d otf June, 1881, when he entered the city fire 
department, and with the exception of two years’ experience as a 
coal dealer he has continuously served in the various capacities of 
the fire department from a driver to chief. On October 15, 1887, 
he was united in marriage with Miss Julia Pickens, the estimable 
daughter of Samuel and Susan Pickens, old and respected residents 
of Chillicothe, where she was born December 22, 1866, and reared 
and educated. Chief Brockmeyer is a member of the order of Red 
Men, and in polities is a Democrat and usually takes an active inter- 
est in his party’s welfare. As chief of the Chillicothe fire depart- 
ment he has proven to be an exceptional officer. Under his careful 
supervision the department is in excellent shape and the pride of 
the city. Its plans and up-to-date methods are being patterned after 
by other cities. The department is equipped with the latest 
improved apparatus, and Chief Brockmeyer has demonstrated by his 
long and faithful service that he can properly handle it. Asa 
means for keeping in touch with the best thought of the day on fire 
fighting, as well as to secure the personal views of his co-laborers 
in other cities, he is an active member of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Engineers, and attends its annual meetings. He is one 
of the representative, selfmade men of the city, and has by strict 
attention to his duties gained the confidence and respect of a host of 
friends. 


Charles W. Brodess was born in Huntington township, Ross 
county, April 24, 1826. He is the son of John Brodess, a native of 
Maryland, who came to Ross county about the vear 1805. He had 
learned the shoemaker’s trade before coming west, and after locating 
in Ohio he made this the business of his life. His wife was Mary 
Williams, also of Maryland, and they had the unusually large fam- 
ily of twelve children. Of these, Nancy and Charles W. are the only 
ones living, while the list of the dead includes Josiah, Weslev, Gar- 
rison, William, Linda, John, Nelson, Henry, Margaret and Thomas. 
The father removed from his first location to Huntington township 
and subsequently to Twin township, where he died in 1847, his wife 
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surviving him for many years. Their son, Charles W., was edu- 
eated in the district schools and remained at home until after the 
death of both of his parents. In the meantime, his occupation was 
working by the month on a farm. In 1861, he was married to Liza 
Jane Pierce and settled down to farming on a rented place. A 
child named John, who afterward died, was the only fruit of the 
union and the mother’s death occurred in 1863. Mr. Brodess made 
a second matrimonial union, with Hester Kellough, to whom he was 
married in 1865. Shortly after this event, removal was made to the 
farm where Mr. Brodess now resides, consisting of nearly five hun- 
dred acres of land. His second wife died in 1900, without issue, 
leaving him this fine property, and in March, 1901, he took his third 
wife in the person of Eva Depoyv. The business of Mr. Brodess 
throughout life has been that of farming and stock-raising, in which 
he has achieved an enviable success. His political affiliations are 
Republican and he held the office of township trustee for three or 
four terms. 


Brown Brothers, dealers in groceries, hardware and agricultural 
implements at Gillespieville, Ohio, is a firm composed of Perry D. 
and Thomas W. Brown. Thev are the sons of William and Char- 
itv (Graves) Brown, both natives of Vinton county, Ohio. Wilham 
Brown’s parents were George and Achsah (Dixon) Brown, the for- 
mer of New York and the! latter of Jackson county, O. On the 
-mother’s side the Browns are descended from the Darbys, who were 
connected with the Revolutionary war. William Brown was born 
in Vinton county and educated in the common schools. For fif- 
teen vears he followed the profession of teaching, afterward became 
a farmer and merchant at Eagle Mills, but now resides in Ross 
county. William Brown and wife had a family of five sons. Of 
these, Thurman G. is a clerk for Brown Bros. at Gillespieville. 
December 25, 1888, he was married to Alta May Arganbright, 
daughter of Phillip and Sarah Arganbright, of Vinton county, Ohio. 
Perry D., senior member of this firm, was married in June, 1900, 
to Ella Reed, of Kingston, Ohio. Thomas W., junior member of 
the firm, was born June 11, 1864, taught school for nine years, and 
engaged in his present business in April, 1890. In the same year 
he was married to Clara Robbins of Jackson county, O. Of the 
other sons of William Brown, Seldon died when four years old, and 
Stephen TD. is a clerk in the establishment of Brown Bros. 
Thomas W. Brown is the present postmaster of Gillespieville. The 
family stand well in the business world and the success they have 
achieved has been due entirely to their own efforts. 


Charles M. C. Brown, civil war veteran, farmer and meat mer- 
chant at Clarksburg, was one of the respected citizens of Deerfield 
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township during his lifetime. His father, William Brown, was a 
Virginian who, on account of parental objection, eloped with the 
lady of his choice and after marriage settled in another part of the 
State. The family records are somewhat confused as to the “party 
of the second part” in this romantic adventure, her name being 
given both as Eliza Mortimer and Chairberry. However this may 
be, the couple soon after marriage came to Ohio and settled near 
Goodhope in Fayette county, where the wife died in a few years. 
Shortly after this bereavement, the husband went to Frankfort and 
engaged iz the merchant tailoring business. At this place he 
married a Miss Klein, of Ross county, and in 1855 removed to the 
west, where he died about a year after reaching his destination. 
His widow returned to Frankfort, where she still makes her home. 
By his first marriage, William Brown had three sons, Francis, 
Marion and Charles M. C. The latter, who was the oldest of the 
children, was born in Virginia, September 27, 1833, remained at 
home until abont sixteen years old and then began work by the 
month on neighboring farms. He also learned the tailoring trade 
in his father’s shop and worked at this during the winter months 
when there was nothing doing on the farms. September 20, 1555, 
he was married to Margaret J. Houser and located on a farm 
between Clarksburg and Frankfort, but during the next six vears 
several changes of residence were made to different parts of the 
township, until finally they settled down in Frankfort. About this 
time the civil war had opened and Mr. Brown enlisted in Company 
A, Eighteenth regiment, Ohio infantry, as a private, and served two 
years, but owing to sickness was compelled to spend most of the time 
in hospitals. Feeble health at last necessitated his discharge from 
the army and he returned to Clarksburg, where his wife was living. 
His time for several vears afterward was spent in farming, in con- 
nection with which he later opened a meat market at Clarksburg. 
This he conducted for a few vears at that point, but finally went to 
Frankfort, where he had a contract to furnish meat for the con- 
struction gang engaged in building the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton railroad. He died in Mareh, 1877, while carrying out this 
contract, and since that time his wife. Mrs. Margaret J. Brown, has 
made her home in Clarksburg. Mr. Brown held membership in the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows lodges at Frankfort and belonged to the 
Methodist Episcopal church. ; 


John A. Brown is the most conspicuous living representative of a 
family which for many vears and in various wavs were influentially 
connected with affairs in Ross county. George Brown, the original 
founder, came from Pennsvlvania and settled in Paint township as 
far back as 1797. He was a soldier in the war of 1812 and as a 
reward for his services received from the government a title to the 
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100 acres of land which he occupied. This document, faded with 
age, is now in the possession of his grandson, John A. Brown, and 
it is needless to say that it is highly prized. On this farm William, 
son of George Brown, was born in 1802, and there he grew up to 
manhood Bod the rustic surroundings of a pioneer home. In 1825 

he built the first saw-mill seen in that wild region, and although it 
would not be much valued now it was then a very important improve 
ment. It was one of the old fashioned affairs common in those 
days farther east, and popularly known as “up and down saws.” 
Notwithstanding its crudeness, William Brown did excellent and 
much needed work with his oldtime sawmill. Besides the great 
amount of lumber turned off by his slow but sure perpendicular 
blade, a grist mill adjoining was a godsend to the neighbors far and 
near as a producer of corn meal and the indispensable hominy. As 
late as 1871, this industrious and hard-working citizen still retained 
charge of his mills and served all comers, and some years before that 
date he had introduced the modern circular saw. During the civil 
war William Brown was noted for his arduous and patriotic efforts 
in behalf of the Union cause. He gave all he had, and borrowed 
some, for the purpose of supplying soldiers’ families with provi- 
sions and other necessities. He served on the board of township 
trustees for many vears and was a consistent member of the Pres- 
byterian church. When William Brown went to his final rest on 
March 9, 1885, his death was generally and sincerely mourned, as 
all knew the community had lost a useful and upright citizen. In 
his vouth he married Martha Writenhouse, by whom he had seven 
children, three daughters and four sons, three of whom were soldiers 
of the Union. His second marriage was to Mary Edmiston, whose 
parents were early settlers of Ross county, her mnother being born 
on the present site of Chillicothe. John A. Brown is a son of the 
sturdy old pioneer and patriot sketched above, and he was born in 
1850 on the site of his present home, at the very spot where his 
father had first seen the light of day some forty -eight years before. 
Thus the homestead originally gained by the erandfather for serv- 
ices to the Union, transmitted to his son William and inherited from 
the latter by his grandson, John A., has been in the family for 
three distinct generations. In 1871 John A. Brown was married 
to Cordelia Ann, danehter of Robert Watson, a native of Pennsvl- 
vania. They have eight children, the oldest of whom, Mary Alma, 
is the wife of H. H. Davis of Canton, Ohio. The others in order 
of birth are Jennie Belle, Jessie Florence, Roy Alexander, Wille 
Hays, John Benjamin, Olive Mav and Margerie Lucile. In 1872, 
Mr. Brown purchased a steam power mill with all the modern 
improvements. With the exception of a few years spent in Kan- 
sas, Mr. Brown has been continuously engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness for nearly thirty vears. He has also operated steain threshers 
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for twenty-three years and in busy seasons sometimes has three of 
these machines running at the same time. Mr. Brown is in no 
sense a politician, but has served on the board of trustees of Paint 
township for over twenty years. He is connected with the order of 
Odd Fellows and since 1864 has been a member of the Presbyterian 
church. 

William J. Brown is a native of Flemingsburg, Ky., born March 
5, 1847. He was the son of Thompson Brown, a native of Ireland, 
who came to the United States when twenty-two years old and 
settled in Kentucky; was a merchant tailor by occupation and also 
conducted a general store, this business constituting his life work. 
In 1844, Thompson Brown married Elizabeth Crain, a native of 
Kentueky, with whom he lived happily until his death in 1854. 
They had four children: Thompson, who lives at Owingsville, Ky. ; 
Mary F., married to Jacob Trumbo, of Mt. Sterling, Ky.; James, 
whose residence is not known, and William J., the subject of this 
sketch. The latter was seven years old when his father died, after 
which time he made his home chiefly with his grandfather. He 
went to school in his native state and was thirty-seven years old 
when he came to Ross county, where he rented a farm and went to 
work. April 2, 1884, he was married to Rilla Pancake, after 
which he lived on the rented farm for several years, and seven years 
ago came to the place where he now resides. Thev have had seven 
children: Samuel T., Forest 1)., Marie (dead), Willard H., Zoa, 
John, and Jane. The only break in Myr. Brown’s occupation of 
farming were the few months in each vear during which he drove 
mules across the mountains from Kentucky to North Carolina. In 
1890, he was elected trustee of Twin township and has held that 
office ever since to the entire satisfaction of his constituents. The 
township is naturally Republican in polities, but Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeded in carrying it, though a staunch Democrat. Ths was a well 
deserved tribute to his popularity, as he is a very popular man and 
an excellent citizen in all respects. Mrs. Brown, who is a descend- 
ant of one of the old families of Ross county, is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church and interested in all good work. Mr. 
Brown holds membership in the Masonic lodge, No. 196, at Bain- 
bridge, and the Paint Valley lodge, No. S08, I. O. O. F., at Bourne- 
ville. 


The Bush Family.—The first of this name who located in Ross 
county was John Bush, a native of Virginia, who married Mary 
Wise and with her migrated to Ohio. He purchased land from the 
government in Concord township near Austin, on which he con- 
structed a one-room log cabin and therein set up housekeeping in 
true pioneer style. Amid these homely surroundings were born 
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nine children, all of whom have long since passed away, but 
whose names are thus preserved in the family records : Solomon, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Jacob, Jesse, William, John, Lavina and Julia. 
Shortly after his arrival John Bush erected at Austin the first 
grist-mill ever seen in the confines of Concord township. To the 
operation of this pioneer establishment he devoted all his time for 
several years, but later embarked in farming and continued that 
occupation during the remainder of his life. After the death of 
his firs: wife he married a Miss Schofield, by whom he had two 
children, Martha and Ada J., both now dead. The mother dying 
shortly after the death of the last child, John Bush made his third 
matrimonial union with Mis. Elizabeth Ross. He never moved 
from the place where he first settled and died there at the age of 
ninety-five vears, his last wife surviving him for some time. His 
daughter Martha married Dr. Galbraith, and Jacob, his son, was 
married to Eve Mallow July 1, 1830. The last mentioned couple 
had ten children: Amanda, deceased; Rebecca, wife of Strawder 
James; Martha N., wife of Nelson Young; Sarah A., deceased ; 
Allen, of Nebraska; Mary, wife of T. N. Peterson; Lavina, married 
Jonas Peterson; John, deceased; Irena, married to John Foster; 
Jacob, deceased. The father was a farmer, member of the United 
Brethren chureh and died in 1871, his wife surviving until 1882. 


John D. Butler was born in Union township, Ross county, on 
April 20, 1845. His parents were John and Ruth (Dillingham) 
Butler, the former of whom was born in Essex county, N. Y., on 
October 30, 1810. John Butler received a common school educa- 
tion in his native county, remained at home until his marriage and 
then removed to Ross county, where he bought 8214 acres of land 
in Union township. He had nine children, of whom George H., 
Mary F., Benjamin F., Sarah A. and Debby, who married Joseph 
Brown, of Kingston, are dead. Eliza is the wife of John Evans, of 
Chillicothe : Belle C. is the wife of John C. Terhplin, of Concord 
township: and William lives in Union township. The father 
carried on the business of general farming and stock-raising. He 
was a Republican in politics, a Methodist in religion and a good 
citizen in all respects. He and his devoted wife have long since 
passed away. John D. Butler, who was the fourth child, remained 
at home until the beginning of the civil war, when, on May 1, 1864, 
he enlisted in Company FE, One Hundred Forty-ninth Ohio regi- 
ment. This command was first sent to Camp Chase, from there to 
Baltimore and thence to Chesapeake bay, where they did guard 
duty. Returning to Baltimore, the regiment was subsequently sent 
to Frederick City and from that point on through Virginia. Soon 
afterward thev were mustered out at Camp Chase, Ohio, when Mr. 
Butler returned home and worked by the month for some time. 
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December 26, 1871, he was married to Heressa Worley, a native of 
Fulton county, Ill. After his marriage Mr. Butler rented a farm 
on which he lived for nine years, w Won he became heir to 105 acres 
of land through an uncle. He has followed general farming and 
stock-raising ever since he settled down, making numerous improve- 
ments on his place. He is a Republican in polities, belongs to the 
Methodist Episcopal church and is a member of the Grand “Army of 
the Republic post at Frankfort. Mr. and Mrs. Butler had seven 
children, of whom six are living: Harry, Charles, Arthur, Mary, 
Chauncey and Laura. Ellena is dead, and all the other children 
are at home except Charles and Arthur. : , 


William E. Butler was born in Union township, Ross county, 
May 9, 1855. His father, John Butler, was born in Vermont Octo- 
‘ber 30, 1810, and remained at home until twenty years of age, 
when, in order to be allowed to leave home before arriving at full 
age, he paid his father for a vear’s time and departed for the state 
of New York, where he w orked on a farm at six dollars per month. 
This he kept up for eight vears and on December 16, 1858, he was 
married to Ruth Dillingham, a native of New York state. About 
the same time he bought a farm which, however, he soon sold and 
removed to Ross county, Ohio, where he settled in Union township. 
There he purchased 8214 acres of land, which was without improve- 
ments except the log-house in which he made his residence. By 
degrees he considerably improved his home place. He was a 
Rear in polities and a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
ehurech. He lost his wife by death in 1890 and his own demise 
followed in 1892. Their family consisted of nine children, of whom 
Debby, George, Mary F., Benjamin F. and Sarah A. are deceased. 
The cheer are Eliza J., who is married to John Evans, of Chilli- 
eothe; John D., of Union township; Belle C., wife of John C. 
Templin, of Concord township, and William E. The latter, who 
is the subject of this sketch, received the usual common school 
education and remained under the parental roof until he reached 
twenty-one. After that he worked out for about seven years, and 
on March 5, 1882, he was married to Emma Bowdle. Shortly after 
that event, he removed to Nebraska, but only remained there a short 
time and returned to Ross county where he was engaged in farm 
work for a while. Changing location to Paulding, he remained 
there for a year, when he again sought Ross county and resumed 
farm work by the month. At length he bought a place of his own, 
consisting of 8214 acres, upon which he moved and since has made 
his permanent place of residence. He farms in a general way and 
raises stock, heing regarded as an industrious man and good citizen. 
He is a Republican i in politics and though not an office seeker, served 
for five vears as constable. He belongs to the Red Men’s lodge at 
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Frankfort, and both himself and wife are members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church. The family consists of seven children, all of 
whom are at home: George B., Amos E., Addie B., Clarence, 
Elmer P., Forest E., and Mabel E. 


James L. Cadwallader, superintendent of the Greenfield (Ohio) 
public schools, has long been prominently connected with educational 
affairs. In fact he may be said to have been bred in an atmosphere 
of pedagogics, as his father, Alfred Cadwallader, was for many 
Years a teacher in Highland county, of which he was a native and 
henored citizen. The founder of the family in that part of Ohio 
was Jesse Cadwallader, who came from Virginia and settled there 
near the close of the eighteenth century. My. Cadwallader obtained 
his elementary education in the public schools of his native county 
of Highland. He then became a teacher and spent four years in 
what Thomson describes as the “delightful task to rear the tender 
thought, to teach the voung idea how to shoot.” After this educa- 
tional novitiate, Mr. Cadwallader accepted the position of principal 
otf the publie schools of Vienna, O., which he held for three years. At 
the expiration of his last term, he became a student at the National 
Normal university of Lebanon, O., with a view to qualifying himself 
thoroughly as an instructor. That famous school for the train- 
ing of teachers honored him with the degree of B. S. at his gradua- 
tion in 1891 -and a vear later he received the still higher degree of 
M.S. After completing his studies at Lebanon, Mr. Cadwallader 
resumed his old charge at Vienna and remained there two years and 
a half. His next responsibility was as principal of the Blanchester 
(Ohio) schools for three vears, when he was appointed professor of 
history and Latin in the Normal university at Lebanon. He was 
holding this responsible position when called to fill the superintend- 
ency at Greenfield, the duties of which have since absorbed his 
attention. In this thriving Ohio city, Mr. Cadwallader has fully 
demonstrated his ability both as an educator and administrative 
officer. Te has charge of twenty-one teachers in schools showing a 
total enrollment of 850 pupils, and the excellence of the superintend- 
ent’s management is shown by the superior drill and efficiency exhzb- 
ited in all the grades. In 1892 Mr. Cadwallader was married to 
Bertha Miller. an accomplished lady of Clarksville, O. He is a com- 
municant of the Christian church and member of the Royal Arch 
masons. 


James A. Cahill, the popular city solicitor of Chillicothe, traces 
his ancestry to the green sod of old Ireland, from which he has 
inherited some of the island’s warmest and richest blood. His grand- 
father. Patrick Cahill, was a man of consequence in his native land, 
being an extensive dealer in leather, iron and lumber. He came 
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over to America in 1818 and remained a few years, but later 
returned to the old country after acquiring much valuable know]- 
edge concerning business methods in the United States. During 
the terrible famine of 1845-46 he was a prominent factor in distrib- 
uting the supplies sent from America, as many consignments were 
made to him by merchants with ont he had become acquainted 
during his residence here. Heavi ing met with business reverses and 
severe losses, Patrick Cahill again crossed the ocean in 1849, and 
settling in Cincinnati endes avored to recover his fortune by embark- 
ing in the queensware trade. There he passed away at the age of 
fifty -four vears. In early manhood he had married an Irish lady 
by the name of Jane Hacket, by whom he had ten children, but only 
seven of these reached maturity. Matthew Cahill, the fourth of 
this family of children, was born in Tipperary, Ireland, April 18 
1829), and was tw enty years old when he came to the United St: Ae 
with his parents. He had obtained an unusually thorough educa- 
tion in his native country and soon after his arrival in Ohio devel- 
oped remarkable talent for commercial and financial affairs. He 
remained in Cincinnati with his father until the latter’s death and 
after a short experience in the commission business located at Cov- 
ington, Ixentucky, as a shoe merchant. During the civil war he 
purchased a shoe store in Chillicothe and since then has devoted his 
attention to that department of commerce. During his long resi- 
dence in the Ross county capital, Mr. Cahill not only became very 
prominent and prosperous in his chosen line, but he was couspicu- 
ously and influentially identified with the general growth and 
development of the city. Having acquired a large amount of resi- 
dence and business property, he platted and sold several additions 
to the first incorporation, and never wearied in advertising the 
advantages of the citv as a commercial center. He was at one time 
president of the Electrie Street Railway company, and his services 
as member of the appraising comiittee of the Fidelity Building and 
Loan ee nc obtained him high rank as a financier. In 1854, 
Matthew Cahill married Mary “Fleshnor, of Marvland, and this 
union resulted in the birth of nine childcen, of whom six are living: 
Thomas, Frank, Mary, Gertrude, Will, and James A.: the three 
dead are Ignatius, Joseph and Emilv. James A. Cahill was horn 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, July 31, 1873. and was educated at St. Mar v's 
college, Kansas, where he spent five and onehalf years. After 
leaving this school he entered the office of Hon. Lawrence T. Neal 
for the purpose of laving the groundwork for a study of the law. 
Having devoted a vear to reading and clerical work, Mr. Cahill 
entered the Cincinnati Law school, where he took the regular 
course and in due time was graduated. Shortly thereafter he entered 
upon the practice of his profession at Chillicothe in the office of 
Henry Woodrow, with whom he remained about two vears, and then 
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formed a partnership with W. Allen Scott which still continues. 
Aside from his regular duties he has been called on to serve two 
terms as secretary of the county board of elections. In April, 1901, 
Mr. Cahill was elected solicitor for the city of Chillicothe for a term 
of two years, receiving a majority of 260 votes, and is at present 
discharging the duties of that. office. 


Jacob S. Caldwell, of Jefferson township, belongs to a family 
which has long ranked among the largest landowners in Ross county. 
This accumulation of real estate began with Smiley Caldwell, the 
pioneer founder of the family. Born near Wheeling, W. Va., he 
eame to Ohio in youth, first locating in Jackson county, but after- 
ward settling permanently in Ross. He was full of energy and 
enterprise, showed great shrewdness in land deals and carried on all 
branches of farming with unusual success. Beginning without 
other capital than es head and hands, he was estimated at his death 
as the wealthiest man in Jefferson township and among the richest 
in the county, his estate invoicing fully a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. He meced Eva Rittenour, of Virginia birth, but then resi- 
dent in Ross county, by whom ie had Gan children. Jacob, the 
eldest of these, was a man of great strength and nobility of character. 
Though w ealthy and living in the greatest comfort w ith a young and 
growing family, he raised a company of infantry on short notice in 
1862, was commissioned as its captain and hurried with it to the 
front. As part of the Ninety-first Ohio regiment this company 
served gallantly through the campaigns in Virginia and Maryland 
until 1864, when eter Caldwell suceumbed, was taken to the 
hospital at Frederick City, Md., and died there August 9, 1864. 

Edwin, second son of Smiley Caldwell, was born May 26, 1834, 
and proved a worthy custodian of the valuable patrimony inherited 
from his father, which greatly increased under his skillful manage- 
ment. It is questionable if another man in the Scioto valley owns 
so much land as he, his holdings in Jetferson township amounting to 
2,000 acres and as much more in the state of Missouri. He has 
devoted his whole life to agricultural pursuits and is a progressive 
farmer in every respect, using modern methods and improvements 
in his extensive business. He married Martha J., daughter of 
John H. and Elizabeth (Strong) Davis, both deceased. Her father 
was an extensive farmer, once represented the county in the legisla- 
ture and died in Kansas in 1887. Edwin Caldwell had five chil- 
dren. Charles D. and John are residents of Nodaway county, Mo., 
where their father owns large tracts of land, and they ‘themselves are 
farming there on an extensive scale. Eva is the wife of S. H. 
Beery, of Richmond Dale; Jacob S. is the subject of this sketch ; 
Letitia died in 1893 while visiting in North Carolina. 

Jacob S. Caldwell was born on his father’s farm in Jefferson town- 
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ship, December 23, 1865. He attended the Richmond Dale high 
school and the Wesleyan university at Delaware, O., but the moet 
valuable education he obtained was that received from his exper- 
ienced father concerning farm matters and those agricultural pur- 
suits which were to constitute the labor of his life. He fell easily 
into these duties, which were his by inheritance as well as natural 
tastes, and soon proved himself the worthy son of a worthy sire. 
His inclinations leaning towards fine cattle, he invested in that line 
and has been a successful breeder of the Shorthorns and Polled Dur- 
hams. He has accumulated a valuable herd of these “‘bovine aris- 
tocracy,” consisting of fifty head equally divided between. the two 
strains ‘and all highly pedigreed and kept in the finest of fettle:’ He 
owns a fine farm "of ‘440 acres south of the railroad and 340 acres of 
pasture land, and not many of the Jefferson township farmers do 
business on a larger scale. Mr. Caldwell, like his father, is Repub- 
liean in polities though not an othce seeker, the only official position 
held by him being member ship of the board of township trustees. 
December 23, 1891, he was married to Bertha Lee, daughter of 


Presley Orr of Springfield township, and they have two children : 
Herbert Orr and Presley Edwin Caldwell. 


Rev. ite Carpenter, D. D., was born in Delaware county, 
Ohio, May 9, 1826. His father was Nathan Carpenter, junior. 
His evandfather, Capt. Nathan Carpenter, senior, was a descendant 
of William Carpenter, who came from England in the ship Bevis in 
1638, and settled in the colony of Massachusetts Bay. The family 
is easily traced back to the thirteenth century, and included some 
notable men of the citv of London. Captain Carpenter's mother was 
Charity Allen, sister of Gen. Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga. 
He himself was a soldier in the Revolutionary war and participated 
in the battle of Bunker Hill, in the pursuit and capture of General 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, and in many other sanguinary engagements 
until a peace was conquered at Yorktown. After the war Captain 
Carpenter settled in Chenango county, N. Y. In the spring of 1801 
he removed his family to the ter ritory northwest of the River Ohio, 
and became the pioneer and origina al settler of Delaware county, 
Ohio. His home was situated on the east side of the Olentangy 
river, a tributary of the Scioto, five miles south of the present town 
of Delaware. His son, Nathan, was then eleven vears of age. When 
grown, Nathan married and cleared a farm for himself, five miles 
south of the first settlement. There, in a log cabin, the subject of 
this sketch was born, and when he was four vears old, his father 
purchased a mill property and tavern and moved to the west side of 
the river into a large three story house. Nathan Carpenter was then 
farmer, miller, tavern-keeper, postmaster and magistrate. He soon 
tired of the bar and liquors, cast them out and kept the first temper 
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ance tavern in all that region, for drinking was then universal. In 
1837 he moved to a farm near Worthington, Franklin county. Here 
he finished a useful and honorable life, not the least of which was 
the rearing of a family of eleven children, and passed to his rest in 
1867. His son, George, received his preparatory education with an 
Episcopal minister, Rev. R. K. Nash, in Worthington. He was 
graduated from the Ohio Wesleyan university in 1851 and from a 
Theological seminary in Cincinnati in 1853. He was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Columbus the same year. He was 
ordained and settled over the Presbyterian church of Kingston, Ross 
county, in 1855. Here he continued as pastor twelve years, and 
brought about the building of a nice, new church, and the purchase of 
a parsonage with ample erounds. He was then called to the pastor- 
ate of the church of W ashington C. H., Fayette county. In this 
pastorate he spent seventeen and one-half years, during which he 
had the church enlarged and a convenient parsonage built. Then 
with headquarters at Chillicothe he acted as home missionary in 
some county churches. He resuscitated and reorganized the Mona 
ehurch and secured the completion of a beautiful church building. 
He organized the Presbyterian church of Wellston and secured a 
good chureh building free from debt. He is now laid aside from 
active work. In 1852 he was married to Matilda Gilruth, daughter 
of Rey. James Gilruth, a pioneer Methodist minister, and patriot 
soldier of the war of 1812. Seven children were born to them. The 
youngest, a girl, died in infancy. Three other daughters, who prom- 
ised great usefulness, were taken away in early womanhood. Three 
sons remain: Dr. W. B. Carpenter, of Columbus, O.; George H., 
in business in New York city; and Charles K., a lawyer in the same 
city. 


John Irwin Carson, assistant city engineer of Chillicothe, O., waa 
born in that city on Agenst 20,1854 He isa representative of one 
of the earliest of the families who settled in Ross county. His 
father, Rey. Irwin Carson, was born in Virginia and was for many 
years pastor of the Presbyterian church in Chillicothe during its 
early period. He married Elizabeth Carlisle, who was born in Ross 
county in 1829. She was a daughter of John Carlisle, who located 
in the county in 1791; was thus a resident before the organization of 
the county, which occurred in 1795, and eleven years before the state 
was admitted into the Union; he spent his life here and at one time 
owned most of the land upon which Chillicothe is now located, 
besides being the possessor of large tracts in other localities of the 
county. Rey. Irwin Carson had but two sons, of whom the subject 
of this sketch is the eldest. His brother, A. C. Carson, is managing 
editor of the Columbus (Ohio) Dispateh. John Irwin Carson was 
educated in the city schools of Chillicothe and under the private 
tutorship of his father, who was liberally educated and taught aspir- 
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ing young men as a means of helping them. He was a clerk in the 
dry goods business with his uncles, A. and H. N. Carlisle, until he 
was about twenty-two years old. He then took up civil engineer- 
ing as a profession, which occupation he has ever since followed. 
He has worked in different states and was for seven years in the 
employ of the Cincinnati Southern railway company. For about 
eight years he has held the position of assistant city engineer of Chil- 
licothe. He has the reputation of being a very competent and accur- 
ate surveyor and mechanical draughtsman. Mv. Carson has never 
married. His political affiliations, as well as those of the whole 
family, are Republican, and he was reared in the faith of the Pres- 
byterian church. ; : 


Joseph F. Chapman is a native of Clermont county, O., born 
April 28, 1843. Jacob Chapman, his father, was born in Maryland 
in 1796 and came to Ohio with his parents, who settled in Clermont 
county. He grew up and was educated there, following the occupa- 
tion of farming after he reached manhood. He married Nancy 
Boring, the union resulting in the birth of ten children, of whom 
Abram, Patience, Elizabeth, Naneyv, and Mary Ann are dead. 
Those living are John, William, Isaac, Rebecea and Joseph F. The 
father of these children died in 1877 and the mother passed away 
in 1879. Their son Joseph F., subject of this sketch, received the 
ordinary common school education of those days and remained at 
home until he was twenty-four vears old. On January 1, 1867, he 
was married to Mary A. Smith and they settled on a farm in Cler- 
mont county where they lived about four vears. After that they 
removed to the state of Illinois, but their residence there onlv lasted 
two years, when a return was made to Ohio. The succeeding seven 
years were spent in Clermont, but later a removal was made to the 
county of Clinton, which was their place of residence for six years. 
After brief sojourns of a vear or two in the counties of Brown and 
Hamilton, Mr. Chapman finally leased 165 acres of land in Concord 
township, Ross county, and has made his home there ever since. 
Besides his general farming, he raises fruit on an extensive scale. 
Mr, and Mrs. Chapman have had ten children, all living except Wal- 
ter, who died in infancy. The others, in order of birth, are Nettie, 
Willmer, Everett, Ira, Bertha, Ruby, Gertie, Stella and Lester. 
The parents are members of the Methodist Episcopal church and all 
the children belong to some one or other of the various religious 
denominations. Mrs. Chapman is of German and Irish descent. 
Her grandfather, Peter Smith, was a soldier in the war of the Rev- 
olution and was broneht home wounded. Mr. Chapman can also 
boast descent from Revolutionary ancestry. His grandfather, Reu- 
ben Chapman, served through the war for American independence 
as a private soldier, but escaped without serious injury of any kind. 
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Austin Chesnut, pharmacist and druggist, of Chillicothe, is a 
native of Huntington township, Ross county, born April 25, 1860. 
His parents were William and Elizabeth (Cockerell) Chesnut. The 
former, a native of Ross county and a successful farmer, died May 
2, 1873; his widow still survives and resides in Chillicothe. The 
Chesnut family figured conspicuously in the pioneer history of Ross 
county, being resident there several years before Ohio was admitted 
into the Union as a state. The founder of the family was Daniel 
Chesnut, the paternal great-grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch. He was a native of Rockinghain county, Va., and was one 
of the first justices of the peace in Ross county. Austin Chesnut 
has some of his old papers, showing the crude methods in vogue at 
that early day. All legal papers were then written out in full, there 
being no such things known as printed blank forms. Daniel Ches- 
nut’s son William was born in Virginia, but came to Ross county, 
Ohio, with his parents in 1797, when only five years old. There 
were three other sons, whose names were Benjamin, Lemuel and 
James B. <All these brothers became more or less identified with the 
early history of the county, living to pass the meridian of life and 
some to reach old age. The William above mentioned was the father 
of William Chesnut who married Elizabeth Cockerell. The latter 
had a family of nine children, eight of whom are still living: Josiah, 
a farmer in Hardin county, O.; Sarah C., wife of Charles Hough, a 
resident of Washington state; Hannah, married Allen Wade, a 
farmer of Ross county; Effie, wife of Seth Aldridge, of Jackson 
eounty, Ohio: Austin, the subject of this sketch; Hester, now Mrs. 
Conrad Gerish, of Chillicothe; Charles, a farmer in Clinton county ; 
Rhoda, wife of John Lightle, a farmer of Ross county. Austin 
Chesnut was edneated in the common schools of Ross county and 
at a private academy in Chillicothe. When still quite young he 
became a clerk and student in the druggist business, continuing as 
an emplovee in this capacity for about twelve vears. At the expira- 
tion of that period he formed a partnership with his cousin, P. S. 
Chesnut, in the purchase of the property which he himself now 
owns. This firm existed for four years. Austin Chesnut bought 
his partner’s interest in the business, which he has since conducted 
alone. He is a registered pharmacist and has been educated in the 
school of practical experience, besides the theoretical training obtained 
by a course of study in the Chicago Institute of Pharmacy. Mr. 
Chesnut has a finely appointed drug store at No. 390 East Main st., 
in Chillicothe, it being well stock and up-to-date in every respect. 
He carries a complete line of drugs, proprietary medicines, toilet arti- 
eles, and all the sundries found in first-class drug stores. July 25, 
1888, Mr. Chesnut was married to Martha, daughter of L. F. and 
Rebecca Pigg of Huntington, W. Va. Mrs. Chesnut’s parents are 
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both living, the father being employed at Maysville, Ixy. Mr. Ches- 
nut isa rember of the orders of Odd Fellows, United \Workmen and 
Modern Woodmen, and, with his wife, of the Trinity Methodist Epis- 
copal church, in Chillicothe. aig Chesnut is active and zealous in 
church and Sunday school work. 


John T. Cline was born in Concord township, Ross county, 
February 5, 1846. Ifis parents were Samuel and Minerva (Hig: 
gard) Cline, the former born in Concord township in 1813, the lat- 
ter a native of Louisa Court House, Va., who came with her family 
to Ross county in 1836. John Cline, the father of Samuel, was 
born in Pennsy lvania in 1768 and settled in Concord tow nship, Ross 
county, at an early day. Samuel and Minerva Cline became the par- 
ents of the followi ing named children, all of whom are living: John T. ; 
Arabel Jane, married to Joseph Carter of Nebr aska ; ; Salathiel 
Marian, of Nebraska; Samuel, resident of Frankfort; Meriweather 
H., of Nebraska. The mother of these children died in 1874, and the 
father took a second wife in the person of Mrs. Ellen Nichols, of 
Ross county. Edward, the only child of this union, is now a resi- 
dent of DeGraff, Ohio. Samuel Cline died in 1893 on the same farm 
where he had always lived, one and one-half miles northeast of Frank- 
fort. His eldest child, John T., was educated in the common schools 
of his native township and as soon as he reached suitable age entered 
into agricultural pursuits. He followed this business until 1872 
and in that vear removed to Frankfort, where he engaged in mer- 
chandising. After ten vears in this line, he entered the coal and 
grain business in 1883 and has followed that ever since. In March, 
1881, Mr. Cline was married to Maria J., daughter of Thomas Junk, 
an old resident of Ross county. To this union has been born one 
daughter, Daisy M., now a student in the Western college at Oxford, 
O. Mr. Cline is at present and has been for the past twelve years 
trustee of Concord township and has filled various village offices. 
He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, having been secretary of 
the Frankfort lodge, No. 309, for the past eighteen vears. He 
belongs to the Chillicothe commandery Knights ‘Templar, the Odd 
Fellows and Knights of Pythias. His religions affiliations are with 
the Presbyterian chureh, in which he holds the position of deacon. 
In fine, John T. Cline enjoys and deserves the reputation of bein 
an industrions man and exemplary citizen in all the walks of life. 


Thomas Cockerell was born in Scioto township, Ross county, Ohio, 
on March 4, 1832. His parents were Peter and Catherine (Riley) 
Cockerell, born, bred and married in Old Virginia. They were 
among the first settlers of Ross county, and rented some of the Massie 
land, where they lived for several vears. The husband served as a 
soldier during the war of 1812 and drew a pension from the govern- 
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ment up to the time of his death. He removed from the Massie land 
into Huntington township, where he bought 100 acres on which he 
lived during the remainder of his life. Peter and Catherine Cock- 
erell had fourteen children, of whom Nancy, Joseph and John 
(twins), Peter, George, Philip, Debbie, James and Catherine are 
numbered with the dead. The others are Sarah, Elizabeth, Susan 
(wife of Ray Leach), Thomas and Dennis. Thomas Cockerell fol- 
lowed the usual custom of those days by working on the farm during 
the summer and attending school in the winter. This he kept up 
until the age of twenty-one, giving what money was earned to his 
father, and after reaching his majority he worked out by the month 
for five vears. In March, 1857, he married Sarah, daughter of Jacob 
Shotts, after which he lived and worked on rented farms for a num- 
ber of vears. In 1892, he bought a place of 95 acres, to which he 
afterward added 98 acres in Twin township and here he has since 
made his permanent abode. Afr. Cockerell has always taken a special 
interest in the cause of education and was a member of the school 
board for twenty-seven consecutive years. His wife, who died in 
1881, bore him five children. of whom Rhoda, Hannah, Ollie and 
Jacob are dead, and Clinton is living with his father in Twin towns 


ship. 


John F. Cook, the well known architect and representative busi- 
ness man of Chillicothe, has an interesting pioneer ancestry. The 
founding of the family in America originated from a romantic inci- 
dent. One day during the latter part of the eighteenth century a 
boy whom his companions called “Sammy” was idling around the 
wharves of Liver pool, England, instead of going to Echool where his 
mother had started him that morning. But, oylike, he loved to 
watch the great ships coming and going, with their white sails flap- 
ping in the breeze as they rode the waves of the mighty Atlantic. 

“Sammy” Cook’s curiosity finally got the better of him to such an 
extent that he ventured on board of one of the vessels without know- 
ing that it was then readv to leave the harbor. While he was star 
ing around with w ondering eves, the ship weighed anchor and put to 
sea, carrying among its other passengers the truant schoolboy. He 
was, of course, greatly frightened when he found out the real situa- 
tion, as he was without money, friends or acquaintances on board a 
ship bound for a port thousands of miles away. When the captain 
found he had a stowaway aboard, he compelled him to do such work 
as he could in payment of his passage to America. To this incident, 
embracing as it does some of the elements of the ludicrous as well as 
the pathetic, was due the presence of the Cook family in Ross 
county. The captured boy was landed at Philadelphia, where he 
managed in some fashion to make his way. Obtaining employment 
as a “cub” in a carpenter's shop he in time acquired a knowledge of 
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the trade and eventually became a contractor. About the year 1806 
he caught the “Western fever,” as it was called, and in company 
with a party of neighbors migrated to Ohio and settled in Highland 
county. Some years previously, a family named Troth had come 
from New J ersey and settled in Massie’s bottom near Chillicothe, but 
on account of the prevalent malaria moved to a more salubrious sec- 
tion in Highland county. This brought about an acquaintance with 
Samuel Cook and later a marriage between him and Hannah Troth, a 
daughter of the new arrivals. After reaching Ohio, Samuel Cook 
had resumed work at his trade, and in 1808 he located at Chillicothe 
where for many years he did business as a carpenter and ‘contractor. 
He died in 1854 and his wife about the same time, leaving a family 
of three sons and three daughters. One of the latter died in youth 
but all the others grew up in Ross county, married and reared fami- 
lies. The eldest of these children, named Samuel Cook after his 
father, was born at Rocky Fork, Highland county, May 20, 1808, 
and in the same vear was taken by his parents to Chillicothe, where 
he was reared. He did not remain long at school but in boyhood 
began to learn carpenter work in his father’s shop and in tine became 
skillful as a workman as well as shrewd in contracting. In the course 
of years, he was one of the most prominent and prosperous builders in 
Chillicothe, many of whose public buildings and private residences 
owed their erection to him and his brother Joseph, with whom he was 
in partnership. In 1835, he was married to Ellen Creamer, a native 
of Ross county, whose parents were early settlers from Ireland and 
her father a participant in the early Indian wars. She died in 1848, 
leaving three children: John F., Samuel A. and Sarah E. The late 
ter died at the age of fifteen; Samuel A. moved to Kansas and from 
there to Tacoma, Washington, where his death occurred in 1893. 
In 1850 Samuel Cook took a second wife in the person of Catherine 
Dowdell, who died nine years later leaving a son named Charles B., 
who went to Aberdeen, in the state of Washington, and there died in 
1893. In 1862, Mr. Cook contracted a third matrimonial alliance 
with Mary A. Dowdell, a sister of his second wife. The children of 
this union, three in number, are Grant L., who resides at Kansas 
City; Marv H., wife of Edward Evans of Columbus, O.; and 
Alice B., of Chillicothe. John F. Cook, the eldest child of his 
father’s first marriage, was born in Chillicothe, May 24, 1839, in the 
house purchased by his grandfather in 1810, which has since 
remained in the family and is his own present residence. When 
fourteen years old he left high school to begin work in the carpenter’s 
shop, and never quit the bench until he had completely mastered the 
trade. But his ambition was higher than that of merely managing 
an ordinary carpenter shop. In 1858 he began the study of architec- 
ture in a Cincinnati office and devoted two vears of close application 
to rastering the intricacies of the builder's art. After an intermis- 
sion of a few years he renewed his studies at the same place and from 
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1865 until 1870 followed the business of contracting and building 
at Chillicothe. During the vears since then, Mr. Cook has confined 
himself to the work which belongs in the noble profession of architec- 
ture and in that line he holds high rank among his fellow craftsmen. 
Mr. Cook’s military experience during the civil war was confined 
to his service, in 1864, in Company A, One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth regiment, Ohio National Guard, which though brief was decid- 
edly spirited and creditable to the soldiers composing the command. 
They took part in the hard-fought battle at Monoeaey Junction, July 
9, 1864, where the regiment lost about one hundred and thirty men in 
killed and wounded. August 19, 1864, the regiment had a skirmish 
at. Berryville, Va., with Mosbv’s men, during which Mr. Cook was 
captured but was fortunate enough to rake his escape the same day. 
Mr. Cook has been a member of the Masonic order for forty years, 
having joined the Blue lodge in 1862, the chapter shortly afterward, 
the council in 1864 and the commandery in 1866. For twelve years 
past he has also held membership in the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks. December 30, 1869, he was married to Mary F., 
daughter of John D. Carr, who came in boyhood from eee ie 
Mrs. Cook died April 25, 1808, leaving three children: Vi irgie B., 
teacher in the Chillicothe schools; Ethel E. , mow Aire HP. to 
of Chillicothe; and Helen F. 


tev. Randolph Cook, the popular pastor of the Christian church at 
Chillicothe and noted for his fervid zeal and eloquence in the pulpit, 
though one of the voungest is one of the most progressive of the Ross 
county ministry. He inherited both his talent and his taste for 
evangelistic work, as his father, John S. Cook, was a well known min- 
ister of the United Brethren church and spent his whole life in the 
eause of Christ. He married Caroline, daughter of John Rasey, an 
early settler among the Wyandotte Indians, who has numerous 
descendants and collateral relatives in the northwestern part of Ohio. 
Randolph Cook was born in Crawford county, Ohio, January 8, 1874, 
and when only five days old suffered the irreparable loss of his mother 
by death. He attended the common schools of his native county 
until his eleventh vear, when lis father moved to Carroll county, 
Tenn., where he resumed his studies in the preparatory course. 
When eighteen vears old he entered the high school at Cato, N. Y., 
where he was eraduated with the class of 1892, and in the same year 
he heeame a student at Hiram (Ohio) college, made famous by con- 
nection with the name of President Garfield. By assiduous atten- 
tion to duties and unremitting study, Mr. Cook managed to condense 
the work of a three-vears’ course at that institution into two years 
and while there made his first appearance as a preacher of the gospel. 
After leaving Hiram he spent eighteen months in Missouri as pastor 
of the Christian churches at Rolla and Richland, followed by a trip 
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of fourteen months through the West and ending in a location at 
McLeansboro, Ill., for a year. Mr. Cook’s next move was to Metrop- 
olis City, Ill., where he had pastoral charge of the Christian church 
for two ‘and a half years. While “eae there in 1900, he was 
nominated by the Prohibition party as its candidate to represent 
Massac county in the legislature and it is an evidence of his popu- 
larity that. while his party’s presidential candidate received 29 
votes and its candidate for governor 26, Mr. Cook’s poll showed that 
623 people east their ballots for him. In cee 1901, he 
accepted the pastorate of the Christian church at Chillicothe, under 
the auspices of the Ohio Christian missionary ,society. During the 
seven years of his ministry he has received four hundred people into 
the church, and since locating at Chillicothe he has been instru- 
mental in building a commodious house of worship and increasing 
the church membership seventy-five per cent. Mr. Cook has been 
selected as secretary of the Ohio College of Osteopathy, recently 
established at Chillicothe. December 12, 1899, he was married to 
Anna L. Mason, of McLeansboro, Ill. 


Dennis Corcoran was born in Scioto township, Ross county, Sep- 
tember 14, 1855. His parents were John and Bridget (Cavanaugh) 
Corcoran, who were born, bred and married in Ireland, and came 
to the United States in a sailing vessel, which took eight weeks to 
cross the water, landed in New York and proceeded directly to Ross 
county, Ohio. <A soon as he arrived Mr. Corcoran went to work on 
a farm by the month, but in a short time rented land of his own 
which he operated until 1895, when he retired and is living with his 
children, in his ninety-sixth vear. His wife died in 1899 at the 
age of seventy-seven vears. They had a family of ten children, as 
follows: Hugh, Dennis, John, Mary (now Mrs. Jacob Baum), 
Andrew, Henry, Margaret (now Mrs. Samuel Shotts), William, and 
James Gie latter deceased). Dennis Corcoran, the second of the 
children, received his education in the district schools and remained 
at home until he became of age. On January 6, 1876, he was 
married to Sarah Downey, a native of Jackson county, Ohio, and 
immediately the young couple went to housekeeping in Twin town- 
ship. Mr. Corcoran worked on a farm by the month for about four 
years, when he rented and conducted a place on his own account for 
five years. Then, for some sixteen years, he worked on different 
farms, until finally he settled down on the place where he now 
resides, consisting of over 300 acres. He carried on general farm- 
ing and stockraising, having all his life been an industrious and 
hardworking man. He was road supervisor for one term and has 
been a member of the school board. In 1901 he was elected town- 
ship trustee, which office he now holds and is filling to the entire 
satisfaction of his constituents. Mr. and Mrs. Corcoran have five 
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children, of whom Emma is the wife of Mick Jones, now living in 
Portsmouth, Va.; Ella is married to Thomas Carr, and lives in 
Twin township; One Freddie and Charlie are still at home. 


Captain Caleb Core was born in Twin township, Ross county, 
December 14, 1836. His father, Isaac Core, was of Maryland 
origin, being born in that state in 1798, and when still an infant 
came to Ohio with his parents in 1800. They settled on Twin creek 
in T\vin township, Ross county, and there Isaac was reared and edu- 
cated as well as the rude conditions of those days would allow. He 
remained at home until he reached manhood, when he married 
Sarah Hymes. They established themselves themselves on a place 
near the old home farm and lived there for some twenty-five or 
twenty-six years. Of their family of nine children, Isaac and 
Sarah J. are dead; Aaron is in California; Nancy is married to 
E. R. Wright of Towa; Caleb is the subject of this sketch ; Elizabeth 
is the wife of John B. Yowell of Iowa; John, Reuben and Mary H. 
also live in lowa, the latter being marr ied to R. Stevenson. In 1854, 
the father moved with his family to Iowa, where he bought a large 
tract of land, which he farmed until his death in February, 1875, 
his wife having. passed away in 1851 in Ross county. Caleb Core 
went with his father to Iowa, but when twenty-one vears old returned 
to Ross county, where he remained about eighteen months. The 
civil war opening about that time, he went back to Iowa and enlisted 
in Company B, Third regiment of that state, May 20, 1861. The 
command was first sent to Keokuk for drill and instruction and from 
there to Missouri where they were assigned to guard duty on the 
railroads. Later, they were ‘ordered to Pittsburg Landing and took 
part in the great battle of that name, many of the regiment being 
wounded, killed or captured. In the subsequent campaigns, Mr. 
Core participated with his regiment in the siege of Vicksburg, battle 
of Jackson and many minor engagements and skirmishes, some of 

which were as severe as the largest battles of other wars. In fact, 
few regiments made a more brilliant record or rendered more valiant 
service to the Union cause than the gallant Third Iowa infantry. 
Mr. Core enlisted as a private and after three vears of arduous serv- 
ice was mustered out at Davenport, Iowa, as a captain. Some of the 
regiment re-enlisted, but Captain Core’s health was such that it 
would not permit him to re-enter the service. He returned to his 
home in Iowa and shortly afterward came back to Ross county, 
where, in 1865, he was married to Eliza M., daughter of Peter and 
Rachel Porter, ‘and member of one of the old time families. By this 
union there were nine children: Lilian, wife of W. S. Stevenson of 
Palmyra, Iowa; Rose, now Mrs. Charles P. Jamison of Roxabell, 
Ohio; Rachel C., teacher of Latin at Menominee, Mich. ; Isaac, 
John, George and Bessie, and two who died in infancy unnamed, 
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Captain Core owns a large tract of land which he farms by up-to- 
date methods. In 1883, his first wife died, and in 1889 he was 
married to Carrie, daughter of John M. and Aletha (Henry) 
Houser, among the earliest settlers of Ross county. Captain Core is 
a Republican in politics, member of the Presbyterian church and of 
McNeal post, G. A. R., at Frankfort. He has always been as 
observant of his duties as a citizen as he was loyal and devoted to 
the cause of his country in the days of darkness and distress. 


Daniel Cork, superintendent of the Ross county infirmary, is a 
native of the county, and a son of Daniel Cork, one of the early 
settlers. The senior Daniel Cork was born in Harrison county, Va., 
April 11, 1811, and after the death of his father, accompanied his 
mother, five brothers and a sister to Ross county, about the year 
1830. Of these brothers (John, Jacob, Andrew, Harrison and 
Joseph), Jacob returned to Virginia and became very wealthy; Jos- 
eph did likewise, but later removed to Illinois; John also returned 
to Virginia; Andrew settled near Bourneville and afterward moved 
to Illinois; Harrison made his home at Bainbridge and was asso- 
ciated with his brother Daniel, and later built the hotel at Bainbridge 
that was the largest building of the town. In after vears this four- 
story brick building was taken down and the material used in the 
construction of business rooms. Daniel Cork, senior, after com- 
pleting this journey to Ohio, riding horseback all the way, 
settled at. Bainbridge, where there were then but six houses, and 
becaine quite prominent as a manufacturer of windmills and as a 
general carpenter and builder. He also owned a farm on Potts’ 
hill, near Bainbridge, and farmed that, while making his home at 
Bainbridge, where he died in 1883. His marriage, in 1842, was 
to Jane, daughter of James Potts, a teamster with the army in the 
war of 1512, and the first man to settle in the hills east of Bain- 
bridge, the place now being known as Potts’ hill, at a time when the 
hills were full of wild animals from which stock had to be gnarded 
at might. Mrs. Cork died in 1878. Eight children were born to 
her: James, Archibald, Nelson, Harvey, Daniel, Mary, Sadie, 
Amanda (died in infanev), and Joseph. Daniel Cork. whose name 
heads this sketch, fifth of these children, was born at Bainbridge, 
May 12, 1848. He received his education in the Bainbridge school, 
and in early manhood engaged in shipping cattle for Thomas 
MeCord, of Bourneville. Later he went to Harrison county, Va., the 
home of his father, and was in the same business there with Cyrus 
Lynch. On Mareh 20, 1874, he married Elizabeth Holby, and they 
made their home at Bainbridge, but he soon afterward rented a farm, 
where they lived for seven oy eight vears. He next engaged in hotel 
keeping for a year, and subsequently sold ont and removed to Iowa, 
where he farmed for one year. Returning to Bainbridge, he had 
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the contract for carrying mail between that place and Chillicothe six 
years, and after that for four years between Bainbridge and Hills- 
boro. Gaining a wide acquaintance and influence in the county, 
there was general satisfaction when he received the appointment, in 
1899, as superintendent of the county infirmary, a position he 
retains. He and his wife have had eight children, of whom four— 
Jennie, May, Benny and Tiftin—died in infancy. Josie May is the 
wife of Silas Orem, of Springfield, O.; Dennis resides in Union 
township, and William 8. with his brother; Clark is in business at 
Springtield, O., and Mahlon is at home. 


Joseph B. Cory is a native of Concord township, Ross county, 
born in 1849. He is the son of Israel and grandson of Nathan 
Cory, the latter a native of New Jersey who came west with his 
brother Stephen late in the eighteenth century. After a roundabout 
trip through Virginia and Kentucky, with short sojourns in each of 
those states, the brothers reached Ross county, Ohio, in 1797, and 
there became permanent settlers. Israel Cory, son of Nathan, was 
born May 25, 1806, and followed farming until the time of his 
death, which oceurred in 1859. He married Elizabeth Baughn, a 
native of North Carolina, who came with her parents to Fayette 
county, Ohio, when she was seven vears old. She was born in 1809 
and lived-to the age of seventy-nine, her death occurring in 1888. 
Israel and Elizabeth Cory became the parents of twelve children, 
only four of whom are now living. Of these, Martha is the wife 
of Louis Barr, of Greenfield, Ohio; Mary married Jerome B. Jen- 
kins, of Oklahoma Territory; William W. resides in Frankfort and 
Joseph B. is the subject of our sketch. The latter received the ordi- 
nary common school education of his day in Concord township and 
after he grew up entered on the business of farming. In 1873, he 
was married to Emily A., daughter of Joseph Beard, an old settler 
of Ross county. She died in 1882, leaving three children: Witter R., 
of Greenfield; Grace G., the wife of Dr. D. C. Hanawalt, of Salt 
Lake City: and Daisy D., stenographer and bookkeeper at Green- 
field, O. In 1885, Mr. Cory took a second wife in the person of 
Grace E., daughter of Wallace W. Ross, of Fayette county, O. They 
have two children, whose names are Harry H. and Virginia Ruth. 
Mr. Cory is a member of the Missionary Baptist church. 


Merritt A. Cory was born in Concord township, Ross county, 
December 10, 1847. He is the son of Levi Cory, born December 31, 
1801, and fourth child of Stephen Cory. The latter was a native of 
New Jersey, born October 10, 1773, and he was married in that state 
on Angust 17, 1795. Stephen became imbued with the desire, then 
prevalent in the coast states, to join the procession in its advance upon 
the great western wilderness. Accompanied by his brother Nathan, 
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he removed first to Virginia, from there to Kentucky, and eventually 
to the Scioto valley, to which the tide of migration was then running 
strongly. It was in 1797 that they reached Ross county, which they 
determined to make their future abiding place. Stephen Cory did 
his share towards clearing the wilderness and lived to see that part 
of Ohio enjoying the highest order of civilization, his death not 
occurring until December 18, 1853. His son Levi received but a 
limited education and upon reaching manhood went to Cincinnati 
in search of work. He became an employe e of the famous hotel on 
the corner of Front and Broadway streets and remained there during 
the winter of 1828. From there he went to.Circleville, thence to 
Springfield, and finally located at Frankfort, where he engaged in 
business until the financial panic of 1837. While the industrial 
depression was prevailing, he converted his property into Chillicothe 
bank paper, and when that institution resumed specie payment for 
two days, he exchanged his notes for coin, with which he bought large 
tracts of land in Concord township. On this estate he ea ona 
the time of his death, which occurred November 24, 1879. His 
wife was Nancy B. Rose, a native of Virginia, who came with her 
parents to Ross county when about twelve years old. She died 
March 24, 1877, leaving three children, a son and two daughters. 
The eldest of the latter is dead; the other, now Mrs. E. R. MeCaf- 
ferty, is a resident of Concord township. Merritt A. Cory, the only 
son, received a common school education and on reaching his major- 
ity settled down to farming, which business he has followed all his 
life. January 22, 1879, he was married to Jennie L., daughter of 
John J. Augustus, an old resident of Ross county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cory have two sons, Carl and Reed. The political affiliations of 
Mr. Cory have always been with the Republican party. He is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church and for several years 
has been connected with the Masonic order, being one of the active 
spirits of Lodge No. 309, at Frankfort. 


Austin Matlack Courtenay, D. D., pastor of the Walnut street 
Methodist Episcopal church at Chillicothe, is a man of more than 
ordinary attributes, both personal and professional. Born in St. 
Louis, Mo., April 22, 1850, he received a thorough and liberal edu- 
cation, having the benefit of the public schools ‘of his native city, 
supplemented by attendance at an excellent private academy in 
Maryland which was followed by a course in the higher branches in 
England. After leaving college, Dr. Courtenay lost no time in 
entering the ministry, which he had Jong had in view as his lifetime 
profession. Under the itinerant system peculiar to his denomina- 
tion, he served as pastor of congregations in Maryland, ineluding 
the cities of Lonaconing, Cumberland. Hagerstown and Baltimore, 
In the last mentioned place he filled four pastoral terms to the emi- 
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nent satisfaction of his charges in that great commercial center. 
Dr. Courtenay was next assigned to successive charges at Alleghany 
City and Meadville, Pa., and while at the latter place filled the 
chair of lecturer on Christian Evidences in the Alleghany college. 
In 1898 he was appointed to the pastorate of the Walnut street Meth- 
odist Episcopal chureh at Chillicothe, where he has since remained 
in most pleasant relations with his congregation and in the enjoy- 
ment of general esteem. Aside from his pulpit ability, Dr. Court- 
enay is a gentleman of varied reading, and has received from 
Dickinson college the degree of D. D. He is a writer of force and 
versatility, and for vears has been contributor to church papers and 
the magazines. Dr. Courtenay’s papers are always read with avidity 
by people interested in such imatters. In 1871, he was married to 
Florence Valliant, of Maryland, who died in 1897, leaving three 
children: Austin V., in the employment of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad company at Baltimore, and Misses Florence and Amy. Dr. 
Courtenay is a member of the Masonic fraternity and has reached 
the Knights Templar degree. 


Aaron Cox, who resides near South Salem, Ohio, belongs to a 
family which has been prominently connected with the interests of 
Ross county for more than a hundred years. His father, Thomas 
Cox, born in the early part of 1801, lacked only five vears of round- 
ing out a century of existence and was the oldest native resident of 
Ross county at the time of his death in 1896. During all of his 
active manhood, a period extending over seventy years, he was an 
influential citizen and active participant in the atfairs of his county. 
He was a son of Jefferey Cox, who came from Maryland to Ohio as 
far back as 1780 and settled on Paint creek when but few white men 
could be found in all that region. He served as a soldier in the war 

_of 1812 and late in life removed to Indiana where he ended his days. 
Thomas Cox cleared the land in which he spent his long and useful 
life, passed through all the struggles and hardships of pioneer life 
and devoted himself exclusively to agricultural pursuits. He 
married Sophia DeVoss, born in Kentucky in 1804 and brought to 
Ohio by her parents when three vears old. She lived to the age of 
seventy-five, her death occurring March 19, 1879. Thomas and 
Sophia Cox reared a family of six children, of whom only two are 
now living. The eldest of these is Dr. John M. Cox, who was born 
in 1824, and has been a practicing physician at South Salem for 
forty-eight vears. Aaron Cox, the other living son, was born in 
1831, reared and educated in Buckskin township, his present resi- 
dence being within one mile of the place of his nativity. He has 
known no other occupation than that pertaining to the soil and he 
has been engaged in farm work from his earliest boyhood. At the 
age of twelve he was driver of an old horse power threshing machine 
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and he ever afterward retained connection with this feature of the 
agricultural industry. Mr. Cox lived to see the various transforma- 
tiohs or “evolution of the thresher,” as it may be called, which cul- 
minated in the finely improved modern machine run by steam power 
and one of which he now owns and uses in his business. In Sep- 
tember, 1853, Mr. Cox was married to Mary E., eldest daughter of 
Martin and Nancy (Fagan) Bailey. The paternal grandfather of 
Mrs. Cox was Richard Bailey, who came from England during the 
Revolutionary war, located in Ross county about 1800 and served as 
a soldier in 1812. Martin Bailey was born January 5, 1809, and 
by his marriage with Naney Fagan had nine children., Besides 
Mrs. Cox, the other eight children are Catherine, wite of Jackson 
Nichols; Harriet, wife of Milerd Walter, of Illinois; Daniel Bailey, 
of Missouri; David Bailey, of Twin township; William Bailey, of 
South Salem; Josephine, wite of Jerome Hollaway, and John 
Bailey, of Portland, Oregon. Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Cox have four 
children living. Their eldest son, Joln C. Cox, is superintendent 
of the reform school of Indiana; Thomas J. is in the mill business 
at South Salem; Edgar is a stationary engineer in Cincinnati; and 
Ida is the wife of Josiah Bell, of South Salem. Mr. and Mrs. Cox 
are adherents of the Presbyterian doctrine and have long beeu imem- 
bers of the church of that denomination at South Salem. 


Andrew M. Cox, one of Scioto township’s esteemed farmers, 
finds rehef from agricultural duties by fulfilling calls as a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal ehureh, in which capacity he is favorably 
known throughont Ross and neighboring counties. The branch of 
this numerous family to which he belongs i is of Scottish origin. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century his grandfather, John (Cox 
was brought from the land of Bruce and Bir by his parents, nee 
bought land in Highland county near Leesburg and lived there until 
the end of their days. When John reached manhood he was married 
to Jynsie Garrett, settled upon the family homestead and followed 
farming until his death. Of his eight children, Louis, Rebecca, 
Minerva, and Eliza, are dead: the living are Weslev, Edward, 
Charles, and Harriet, wife of Samuel Sellers of HieMand county. 
Charles Cox remained with his parents until early manhood, when 
he married Edna Johnson, born and bred in Highland county and 
daughter of Jesse Johnson. With his bride he settled on a leased 
farm near Leesburg, where he remained about three vears and then 
removed to Peru, Ind. Here he obtained license to preach as a min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal church, and was engaged in evange- 
listic work for five vears. At the end of that time, he returned to 
his old place in Highland county, where he was living at the opening 
of the civil war. Having entered into a contract to supply the fed- 
eral government with horses, he left home with a earload for some 
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distant point and was never again heard from by his family or 
friends. After the disappearance of her husband, the widow moved 
to Leesburg, where she reared her family and is still residing. She 
had eight children, of whom the first three in order of birth, Charles, 
W esley and John, are dead. The others are Andrew M.; Mary, wife 
of John Myers, of Leesburg: Martha, wife of T. J. Braketield, of 
Greenfield, Ohio; Harriet, wife of William Leverton, of Leesburg ; 
Emma, wife of Austin Hill, New Lexington, Ohio. Andrew M. 
Cox, fourth of the family, was born in Peru, Ind., August 3, 1852, 
and when thirteen vears old was compelled to work on a farm for 
monthly wages to assist in support of the household. This life of 
labor continued until he reached his twenty-first year, when he was 
married to Marv Smith, of Favette county, with whom he settled 
on a farm near Goodhope and remained there about four years. 
Afterward he removed to Belle Center, in Logan county, and during 
his residence there his wife died after becoming the mother of three 
children: Clara, wife of Wilham Collins, of Pickaway county; 
Cora, wite of James Harkless, of Ross county, and Edna, deceased. 
From Belle Center, Lr. Cox returned to Fayette county, where he 
cultivated a rented farm for two vears and married Isabelle Edging- 
ton, a native of Ross county. Shortly afterward he located at 
Washington Court House, where he had accepted a position with 
White & Ballard, dealers in agricultural unplements. At the expira- 
tion of a vear he moved to Ross county, spent two vears as a renter 
and then purchased the place known as Bishop Hill. About this 
time he was Hesaeee to preach and accepted the charge known as 
3ver’s circuit, in Jackson county, which he filled for two years. 
After a ee in the parsonage at Byer for a vear or two he 
bought the farm of 150 acres in Ross county which has since been 
his home. While his time is principally devoted to farming, Mr. 
Cox oceasionally preaches when called on to supply neighboring 
pulpits. By his last marriage he has three children: Willam, 
Floyd and Fannie. 


Merrett Cox, of Gillespieville, Ohio, was born in Ross county, on 
February 2, 1855, his parents being John and Ruth (Dixon) Cox. 
His father was born in Pennsvlvania in 1799 and came to Ross 
county at the age of nine vears, his parents settling in Chillicothe, 
when there were but few stores in the place, and these were con- 
structed of logs. They only remained there one vear, and then moved 
to Middlefork and spent the rest of their days there. John Cox died 
in 1884, after a successful life as a farmer. ferrett Cox was reared 
on a farm and educated in the common schools. He has devoted his 
whole life to farming and stock-dealing; handles large quantities of 
stock of all kinds, and owns about seven hundred acres of land, which 
he farms in a general way by up-to-date methods. He is recognized 
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as one of the leading agriculturists of his township, and one of its 
most thrifty citizens. Mr. Cox is not an office-seeker, but has held 
the positions of supervisor and road and school director for several 
terms. In 1878 he was married to Maggie Clipner, of Vinton county, 
daughter of Daniel and Catharine (Edwards) Clipner, who were 
former residents of Guernsey county, O. Mr. and Mrs. Cox 
have six children, whose names are Clifford C., Alpha M., Rose 
Ethel, Annie May, Ruth, and Ray M. 


The Coyner Family :—The old German name of Keinadt became 
softened into Coyner after a due process of mellowing in the climate 
of America. One Michael Keinadt and Margaret Diller, his wife, 
located in Lancaster county, Pa., where a son was born to them 
August 8, 1768, who was christened John and was the first who 
spelled his name Coyner. He accompanied his parents to Carlisle 
in 1789 and from there crossed over into Virginia, where he found a 
wife in the person of Hannah Layel, who was born in 1778. In 
1814, John Covner turned his face westward and after a tedious 
journey across mountains and down rivers reached the garden spot 
of the Scioto valley known as Ross county. He picked out Concord 
township as a desirable locality and settled on a farm near the vil- 
lage of Frankfort, which was the scene of his subsequent operations. 
The memorials in Greenlawn cemetery, near by, inform us that John 
Coyner departed this life September §, 1852, at the age of eighty- 
four vears, and that his faithful wife, who survived hin four years, 
sank to rest in 1856. John and Hannah Coyner gathered about 
them a numerous family of children, of whom the following is a com- 
plete list: Margaret, Elizabeth, Sarah, Susan, Hannah, Jane, Har- 
riet, Julia Ann, Jemima, Rebecea, Christian and David. From 
these children, most of whom married and reared families, have 
sprung the large number of Coyners and their relatives under other 
names, who are scattered throughout Ross county and other Ohio 
counties as well as distant states. Margaret married Martin Grove 
and had eight children, four of whom are living; Elizabeth became 
the wife of Martin Peterson: Sarah first married Edward Shobe, 
her second husband being John Beard: Susan married Jonas Peter- 
son; Hannah, George Clouser; Julia A., Erasmus Tullys; Jemima, 
William Fisher; Rebecca, Richard Waugh; Christian married Eliza- 
beth Teter, had a large family, and moved to Iowa where he died. 
David, youngest child of John Coyner, was born in Augusta county, 
Va., April 4, 1812, and was only two vears old when his parents 
rested from their long journey near Frankfort. As soon as he was 
old enough he embarked in farming on his own account and became 
one of the successful men of his community. June 5, 1834, he was 
married to Sarah, daughter of Adam Mallow, founder of one of the 
most extensive and influential of Ross county families. The records 
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in the family cemetery near Frankfort state that David Coyner 
passed away September 29, 1892, but his wife survives at the age 
of eighty-four years. The following summary disposes of their 
large family of sons and daughters: Jane married Samuel Bryant 
and now lives in Missouri; Martin is a resident of the same state; 
Albert lives in Indiana and Noah at Frankfort, Ohio; John A. is at 
the old homestead: Hannah MM. married G. M. Eichelberger and 
lives in Fayette county; Martha married George Hanawalt, of Con- 
cord township; Emma D. married J. B. Seelig, now living in the 
same township. 


Albin Crabb, member of the school board and one of the trustees 
of Deertield township, has long been prominent in the affairs of that 
part of Ross county. He is a son of James H. Crabb, a native of 
Ross county, who lost his father in infaney and when sixteen years 
old became an apprentice to the tailoring trade. In due time he 
opened a shop at Frankfort and shortly afterward was married to 
Ruth Brown, of Ross county, and continued business at the same 
place until 1862. In that vear he abandoned the occupation of a 
tailor, purchased a small farm in Deerfield township and removed 
there for permanent residence. He engaged in stock-raising and 
muscellaneous agriculture and so continued until 1891 when, feeling 
the approach of age and need of rest, he disposed of his place to his 
son Albin and returned to Frankfort. There he lived in retirement 
until his death, which occurred in 1897 when he was eighty years 
old. Three of his nine children, George D., Ada M. and Charles L., 
are dead. The others are: Jennie, wife of John Rhodes of Marion 
county, Ohio: Eleanora, wife of George Pierce of Ross county; 
Hamer, also of Ross county: Emma R., wife of R. H. Morrow, of 
Illinois; Albin, subject of this sketch; and Laura A., wife of D. E. 
Clark of Illinois. The mother, at present residing in Illinois, makes 
her home with the different children of the family. Albin Crabb 
was born at Frankfort, O., November 25, 1856, and married Miss 
Rose Corkwell, of Pickaway county, October 29, 1885. For seven 
vears after his marriage, Mr. Crabb lived in Favette county, nean 
Washington Court House. About that time he purchased his 
father’s home place of 95 acres, to which he subsequently added 54 
acres, removed to and has since cultivated the same. He has been 
successful in his operations as a farmer and stockraiser and is one 
of the well-to-do citizens of his community. Mr. and Mrs. Crabb 
have seven children, all of whom are living except Nellie, the fifth 
born, who died in infancy. The others in order of age are as fol- 
lows: Ruth A., Mattie L., Ralph W., Lois, Rose G. and James C. 
Mr. Crabb is one of the trustees of Deerfield township and a mem- 
ber of the school board. 
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Thomas B. Craig was born in Twin township, Ross county, 
November 20, 1868. He is a son of A. P. Craig, born in 1825, and 
grandson of J ohn Craig, the latter probably of Pennsylvania birth. 
He married Priscilla Morgan, a native of the last mentioned state, 
and they came to Ohio early in the century, settling in Twin town- 
ship, Ross county. He was a soldier in the war of 1812 and 
received from the government the land on which he located. His 
family of children number nine, of whom all are dead but Aleck, 
who lives in Iliinois, and Ble who married David Mathews, ue 
Pike county, Ohio. Both parents are long since dead and rest side 
by side in Cc orterd cemetery. Their son, A. P. Craig, remained at 
home until a voung man, attending subscription school in winter and 
working out by the month in summer, So matters went along until 
his marriage to Elizabeth J. Latta, which oceurred on March 30, 
1848. Their first venture was on a farm now owned by S. Rose- 
baum, where thev lived a vear and then went to the old Craig home- 
stead in Twin township. Here they remained until 1572, when Mr. 
Craig bought the farm of 133 acres, where his widow still lives in 
Concord township. Besides farming, he carried on a timber busi- 
ness and later merchandised at Roxabell. Aside from his inheri- 
tance, he had accumulated considerable property at the tine of his 
death, which oceurred on August 11, 1900. He was the father of 
SX einer: of whom Phoebe, Margarct, Sarah A. and William C. 
are dead. John C. lives in Fayette county, O., and Thomas B. is 
the subject of this sketeh. The latter has remained at home during 
his entire life and still resides with his widowed mother on the old 
homestead. He was in charge as manager for several years and 
since his father’s death has had absolute control of all the business. 
January 30, 1901, he was married to Flora 8., daughter of William 
Lane, an old settler of the locality. Mr. Craig farms in a general 
way and raises stock, being regarded as a good business man. He is 
a member of the Improved Order of Red Men at Frankfort and of 
the Presbyterian church. 


Albert J. Creamer, teacher of writing and drawing in the public 
schools of Chillicothe, is one of the most accomplished artists in his 
line to be found in Ohio. He has devoted his whole life to study 
and practice of-his profession and has taught with success at various 
places. Mr. Creamer was born in Fayette county, Ohio, March 26, 
1854, and received a thorough education in the place of his nativity, 
supplemented by subsequent attendance in the schools of Lebanon 
and Xenia. All the time he had in view the preparation of himself 
for the calling he subsequently entered upon, and being studious as 
well as ambitious he eventually became a finished penman and drafts- 
man. fis first work after completing his education was at Toledo, 
Ohio, where he spent seven vears in teaching the arts of wr iting and 
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drawing, his pupils being largely made up of teachers anxious to 
qualify themselves as instructors in these special branches. Mr. 
Creamer also taught in a commercial school in the city mentioned 
and here acquired the practical training for future work in the same 
line. Leaving Toledo he was for three years engaged in conducting 
a commercial school at Washington Court House, and he also taught 
in the publie schools of that place for some time. In the fall of 
1895, he came to Chillicothe to accept charge of the writing and 
drawing classes and has since continued to hold that position with 
entire acceptability to school ofticials and patrons. Mr. Creamer is 
not only a teacher of eminence but a successful author. He has 
published a series of books of instruction for use in public schools 
which have proved popular and met with a good demand. Mr. 
Creamer is a gentleman of high moral character and has been a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church from his earliest boyhood. 
His sympathies are with every movement that ‘makes for righteous- 
ness” and is intended for the uplifting of humanity. His fraternal 
connections are confined to membership in the order of the Modern 
Woodmen of America. In 1882, Mr. Creamer was married to 
Flora Mitchell, of Highland county, and the union has been blessed 
by the birth of five sons: Mitchell, Harry, Scott, Paul and Clifford, 


Reason Cross is a native of Hocking county, Ohio, born April 27, 
1840. His parents were John and Drusilla (Climer) Cross, both 
Virginians, the first born about 1803 and the latter in the year 1800. 
In 1823, when about 20 years old, John Cross came to Ross county 
and worked at the saddlery trade for several years. From this he 
went to work on a farm by the month and about the same time was 
married to Drusilla Climer. She came to the county with her par- 
ents, who settled on Walnut creek in Liberty township. Shortly 
after their marriage, they removed to Lancaster and from there to 
Hocking county, where John Cross rented a farm, but later returned 
to Ross county where he spent the rest of his life. They had eleven 
children, whose names are Elizabeth, John, Hester Ann, Sarah, 
Harriet, Miranda, Joseph, Reason, Charlotte, Emily J., and Mary, 
the latter dying in infancy. The mother died on March 22, 1873; 
the father afterward married Eliza Payne and died in 1890. When 
he was ten years old, Reason Cross ran away from home and worked 
out by the month until he was sixteen, when he returned home and 
remained there until 1860. He then rented a farm of his own, 
which he operated until some time after the breaking out of the 
civil war. On August 13, 1862, he enlisted in Company K, Eighty- 
ninth Ohio regiment, which was mustered in at Camp Dennison. 
He served with his command in Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee, 
going with the army of the Cumberland to Chattanooga, where he 
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was wounded in the leg and captured. Eleven days later he was 
paroled and went into the field hospital at Chattanooga for a few 
weeks. After considerable wandering and short stops at various 
places, Mr. Cross finally rejoined his regiment, with which he 
remained until mustered out. He was in many engagements, includ- 
ing Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree creek, Jonesboro and others. At 
the close of the war the regiment was sent to Camp Dennison, where 
it was mustered out of the service on June 7, 1865. As soon as 
released, Mr. Cross returned home and soon afterward settled on a 
farm where he lived until 1880. He married Mary Sampson, who 
was born in Union township on May 6, 1850, and they have had four 
children, of whom William lives in Pickaway county, Florence is 
dead, Ethel and Carleton are at home. Myr. Cross is a member of 
the W.-H. Lutz post, No. 238, G. A. R., at Yellow Bud. 


John Crouse, Sr., one of the most notable of the pioneers of 
Ross county, was son of a man of German or Dutch extraction, and 
the Lutheran or Reformed faith, who, about the vear 1754, came 
to America with his wife Nancy Smith, and eldest child, Mary, 
who was born in England in 1751, married John Wagner between 
1765 and 1767 in Frederick county, Md., and died there in 1828. 
The second child, a daughter, probably born in Frederick county, 
married and came to Ross county, and from there went to White- 
water in western Ohio. The third child, John, was born January 
13, 1759, in what is now Carroll county, Md. In his youth John 
Crouse, Sr., was a man of convivial habits, learned the trade of a 
tailor and was no mean performer on the violin. About the mid- 
dle of June, 1776, he enlisted for six months, at Fredericktown, 
Md., in the cause of the Revolution, as a private soldier in a com- 
pany of the Flving Camp from the state of Maryland, enrolled by 
Capt. Jacob Good, of Col. Chas. G. Griffith’s regiment, which 
was attached to Gen. Rezin Beall’s brigade. He is said to have 
also served with credit about fourteen months in the latter part of 
the war. After his return from the war he lived near Sam’s creek, 
in Frederick county. On March 20, 1780, he obtained a license in 
Frederick county to marry Catharine Umsted, a danghter of Nich- 
olas and Ann Davis Umsted. She was of Welsh extraction and 
then about sixteen years of age. On May 14, 1782, as a “distiller,” 
he had conveyed to him five acres of land on the east side of Dolly- 
hide creek on the road from Fredericktown to Baltimore, a few 
miles east of Libertytown, where he ran a mill and turned much 
of the grain into whiskey. In 1788 he moved to Orange county, 
N. C.; next to Huntington county, Pa., and then with his wife 
and six children came to the Northwest territory in April, 1798. 
In that year he bought from William McCoy and John De Rush an 
unprofitable venture of theirs in the form of a very small and 
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unfinished log corn-cracking mill, run by an undershot-wheel in 
Kinnikinnick creek, Ross county, and started the year before, on 
section 19. He bought this corn cracker in order to get their right 
by possession to section 19, which they perfected by a credit sys- 
tem entry on the sale sheets of the land office on May 16, 1801. 
He constructed a dam farther up the creek on section 20, which 
John De Rush entered on May 16, 1801, made a race on the north 
side of the creek and “built the first mill on Kinnikinnick creek 
and the first flouring mill in the valley’ (Pioneer Hist. of Ross 
Cod) ol ais said that “the United States government gave him a 
section of land for building this mill.” Here he built up and for 
about nineteen years conducted a large milling business. This 
period of his life was marked by a steady and rapid accumulation 
of land in Ross, Pickaway and Delaware counties. On his arrival 
at IXinnikinnick creek he built a rude shelter or cabin on the south 
side of the creek. Here he remained a short time and there con- 
structed his residence, where it still stands. The mill from disuse 
and neglect fell down in March, 1886. 

On June 21, 1803, the qualified electors of Green township met 
at his house to elect three justices of the peace for the township. 
No record of those chosen has been found, but in view of the cir- 
cumstances, his popularity, the place where the election was held 
and the fact that three vears from this time, April 15, 1806, he was 
appointed a justice of the peace for three years, it is very safe to 
preswmne that he was one of the three elected and hence one of the 
first justices of Green township. 

His popularity was evidenced at an election held on the second 
Tuesday of October, 1803, to choose a senator and four representa- 
tives from the counties of Ross and Franklin in the state legislature. 
At that election he carried his own township by a comfortable 
majority and was voted for in seven of the thirteen townships. 
By the vear 1809 he had accumulated considerable property and 
was a wealthy man for his day. He is said to have added to his 
flouring mill a distillery, which proved a profitable venture and 
during the war of 1812 made a large profit on whiskey. About 
the vear 1816 he built a brick house on the northeast quarter 
of section 29, now owned by his grand-daughter, Mrs. George W. 
Gregg, and he, his wife and two children—Jeremiah and Eliza— 
moved into it during the next vear. He then retired from busi- 
‘ness, his son John succeeding him at the mill, receiving it and 
the old homestead as a gift from his father, the title passing by 
deed in 1823, and now vested by purchase in a grandson of John 
Crouse, Sr.. Matthew Ferguson, who resides on it during part of 
each year. The dwelling has always been in the possession of the 
family and is now occupied by the children of his grand- daughter, 
the late Mrs. Mary Bennett. In the year of 1816 he gave land to 
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Crouse’s (then Lakin) Chapel, and to the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Salem, Pickaway county. On September Pia Ben, rn 
his sixty-fifth year he divided by deeds over 5,000 acres of land 
among his six children. He had given them possession of it some 
years “before. Two thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine acres 
of it were in Green township, 1,280 in Pickaway township and 823 
acres in Delaware county. ‘Afterward he gave his daughter Eliza 
320 acres in Salt Creek township and Ruth 774 acres in Green 
township, making in all 5,440 acres given to his ‘children. 

About the year 1825 he: his wife and son Jeremiah, moved to 
Kingston, where he had bought from his danghter Eliza’s husband, 
William Ferguson, lot No. 4, and had built a house thereon, very 
much like the one he had just left. Somewhat altered it stands 
today. While a resident here he bought lots in and land adjoining 
Kingston and gave a church lot and parsonage to the Methodist 
Episcopal church and practically built the church. In 1829 he 
was a school director, and on April 9, 1854, was chosen first treas- 
urer of the corporation of Kingston. 

Methodism in Kingston seems to have made little progress toward 
a church building after he gave his attention to the organization 
and construction of Lakin chapel in 1806; but in 1829, after he 
moved to Kingston, the first church building, a brick chapel to be 
used by the Methodist and Presbyterian churches, was erected 
there, and on March 2, 1832, he deeded to Matthew Ferguson, 
Henry May, William Ferguson (Presbyterians), Michael Savlor, 
Ezekiel Bunn and Philip Piper (Methodists), a half acre of the 
northwest quarter of section 3, and the brick house thereon in 
trust for a place of worship for the-Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches, the northwest corner of said lot to be used temporarily 
for District School, No. 2. On March 16, 1835, for a nominal 
consideration, he conveved to himself, David Lewis, Evan Stevens, 
John Crouse, Jr., and Wm. Justice, of Ross county, and Michael 
Sayler and John Cox of Pickaway county as trustees, lots Nos. 1 
and 2, at southeast corner of Main road to New Lancaster and Sas- 
safras alley, in Kingston, in trust for the use of the Methodist Epis- 
cipal church in Kingston, the house to be used as a parsonage for 
the traveling preachers who from time to time labor in the cireuit. 
In the vear 1837, through his influence and liberality, the Methoa- 
ists, although the weaker denomination, bought out the Presby- 
terians and to confirm this change he, on March 6, 1843, deeded to 
John Crouse, Jr., Alexander Campbell, Thomas Parker, Robert 
Wright and Willen Patrick, the half acre in section 3, east of 
Kingston, in trust for the use of the Methodist church. Again, on 
January 17, 1846, he deeds to O. P. C. Evans, Thomas Parker, 
Robert Reat, Joshua H. Gav, Herman D. Bunn, Isaac Franks. 
Bethenal Blair and Henrv Piper. this half acre in trust for that 
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church. His wife died in Kingston, September 12, 1845, aged 
81 years, + months and 11 days, and was buried at Crouse chapel. 
On October 1, 1846, he married Mary McCartney at the residence 
of his grandson, William W. Entrekin, in Pickaway county. He 
died September 5, 1847, at his home in Kingston, leaving his sec 
ond wite, who died August 5, 1850, and his children Ruth, John 
and Eliza surviving him. He was ‘buried at Crouse chapel. By 
giving most of his property to his children he escaped the modern 
disgrace of dying rich. His grandson, Daniel C, Entrekin, admin- 
istered on his estate. 

John Crouse, Sr., had eight children: David, born April 20, 
1781, died April 14, 1837, married January 138, 1807, Elizabeth 
Boggs; Nancy, born January 16, 1783, died June 16, 1845, 
married December 29, 1801, John Entrekin; Ruth, born January 
28, 1787, died February 3, 1864, married January 18, 1807, Sam- 
uel Whitsel; Pheraby, born February 12, 1790, died November 17, 
TS it, ALTERS 1811, Samuel Swearingen ; John, born September 
T2717 02, died, Jaly. 25, 1856, married ane 18, 1817, Lydia Barr; 
Daniel, born 1798, died 1812: Jeremiah, born 1804, died 1832; 
Eliza, born June 27, 1806, died June 9, 1889, married William 
Ferguson, who reaped wheat for her father the day she was born. 

John Crouse was not only one of the first settlers of Ross county 
but one of its wealthiest men and largest land owners. Being 
known as a man of the highest integrity, he was often selected as 
administrator of estates and legal guardian of orphans. He was a 
man of marked characteristics, was enterprising, energetic, per- 
severing and frugal, ‘‘thorough going” and successful in anything 
he undertook. He was a public spirited and useful citizen, inter- 
ested in all branches of the government. His house was open to 
the politician for elections and to the militia for trials. His for- 
tine was not accumulated, nor the foundation for it laid in his 
early years, but in the prime of his life amid adverse and danger- 
ous surroundings. His later years, in striking contrast to his 
vouth, were strictly religious. He was an observer of the Sabbath 
according to Puritanical rules. THe was one of the first Methodists 
in Ross county and he and his wife, whose family in Maryland 
were prominent Methodists, were the first members of the Method- 
ist society in Kingston about the vear 1800, before Lakin chapel 
was organized and when preaching services were held in private 
houses. For a man of as limited educational advantages in Eng 
lish branches he could deliver an extraordinary sermon, and was, 
from the plain clothes such as used to distinguish the Methodists 
of his dav, often taken for a Methodist preacher. He was a patron 
of education, a school director, a founder and supporter of the lit- 
tle log school house which has done so much for our civilization. 
His house was. the recognized home of the school teacher and the 
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musical instructor, as well as the preacher. He had been an exten- 
sive traveler for those early days and probably traveled with his 
eyes open and wits about him, and hence received that best of all 
educations, that of experience. Before his fortieth year he had 
traversed tts states of Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsvlyrania and Ohio and had 
resided in ‘four of these states. 

Allen Cryder, of Hopetown, Ohio, is a native of Springfield town- 
ship, Ross county, where he was born on Jannary 10, 1847. His par- 
ents were Jacob H. and Elizabeth (Overly) Cryder, both residents of 
Ross county from birth to death. The gr andfather of Allen Cryder 
was Jacob Cryder, who come from his native Pennsylvania to Ross 
county the year in which Chillicothe was founded and there spent 
the remainder of his days. He married Rebecca Downs, of Penn- 
sylvania, who died in the house that is now the residence of her 
grandson. The ancestors of Allen Cryder formerly owned many 
acres of land in Springfield township and the family now owns over 
118 acres of the original property. Jacob A. Cryder, father of 
Allen, was born in Ross county in 1825 and followed farming as his 
life’s business, He owned 250 acres of land and was one of the lead- 
ing farmers of his township. He died in 1877 and his wife, who 
was a daughter of John and Sarah Overly, Pennsylvanians and early 
settlers of Ross county, died in 1879. They had a family of eleven 
children, of whom five are still livi ing. Their son Allen was reared 
on the farm and has followed that occupation all his life. He still 
owns his portion of the old homestead place and in addition rents 
and cultivates a large farm, and conducts a dairy business at his 
home place, which is the old Haynes’ homestead. Though a life- 
long Democrat in polities, he has cared nothing for office and never 
sought nominations. In 1875, Mr. Cryder was married to Hortense 
Moore, a native of Ross county, by whom he has had seven sons and 
two daughters, all living. Tis only fraternal connection is with the 
Odd Fellows, he being a member of the lodge of that order at Chil- 
licothe. 


Andrew Cryder, of Gillespieville, Ohio, was born in Springfield 
township, Ross county, on January 11, 1843. He is the son of 
David H. and erandson of Manuel Crvder. The latter was a native 
of Pennsvlyania, who came to Ross county about the vear 1798 and 
died there at the age of sixty-six. He married Eva Hess, who 
became the mother of six children, all of whom are dead. The 
father of Andrew Crvder was born in 1815 and followed farming 
as a business. At one time he was a director of the county woe 
ary. He married Caroline, daughter of Andrew and Mary (Ott) 
Poe, who came to Ross county about the year 1800 and spent the 
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rest of their lives there. The father was from Virginia and the 
mother from Pennsylvania. The family was related to Edgar 
Allen Poe, the famous poet. Andrew Cryder’s father died in 1880 
and his mother four years later. They had seven children, of whom 
five are living. Andrew grew up on a farm, was educated in the 
common schools and has always followed farming as an occupation. 
He came to Liberty township in 1873 and that has been his place of 
residence ever since. In 1882, Mr. Cryder was married to Emza 
Ross, daughter of William and Jane Ross, of Ross county. Will- 
iam was the son of Adam and Margaret (Homer) Ross, while his 
wife was a daughter of Isaac and Sarah Ross, pioneers of Ross 
county. The father of Mrs. Cryder now lives in Chillicothe, his 
wife dying in 1875. They had a family of eleven children, of 
whom nine are still living. Mr. Andrew Cryder and wife have had 
a family of ten children, of whom Clifford, Jackson, Grace, Roy, 
Clarence, Wade, Bessie, and Marguerite are living, and Ada and 
Howard are deceased. 


David Cryder, of Gillespieville, was born in Springfield town- 
ship, Ross county, on March 20, 1544, son of David H. Cryder, else- 
where mentioned in this work. He was reared on a farm, educated 
in the common schools and has devoted his whole life to the farm- 
ing business. In 1873, Mr. Cryder came to Liberty township and 
he bought the farm he now owns in 1886. It consists of 135 acres 
and is devoted to general farming with no specialties. On January 
~2, 1883, he was married to Almira, daughter of Jacob T. and Nancy 
(Dixon) Calvert, both of Ross county. Jacob T. was the son of 
Henry D. and Amy (Taylor) Calvert, born June 1, 1822, and his 
wife, born in 1821, was the daughter of Daniel Dixon, a pioneer of 
Ross county. David Cryder and wife have had five children, of 
whom four are still living: Madge M., Blanche G., Lawrence E., 
and David C. There is one child dead, whose name was Charies. 


James Poe Cryder, of Gillespieville, was born in Springfield 
township; Ross county, on October 26, 1851. His parents were 
David H. Cryder and Caroline Poe, the latter being a daughter of 
Andrew and Mary (Ott) Poe, who were early settlers of Ross 
county. Through his mother, Mr. Cryder has relationship with 
Edgar Allen Poe, the famous author and poet. James Poe Cryder 
was reared on a farm and attended school at Circleville and Chilh- 
cothe. His first intention was to take holy orders and for a while 
he studied for the ministry, but this was eventually abandoned. Mr. 
Cryder’s tastes were naturally literary and he evidently inherited 
the turn as well as talent for poetry, which so distinguished the name 
of Poe. Much of Mr. Cryder’s time has been expended in writing 
poetry and stories. He also owns a farm which has had some share 
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of his attention and he has also been a book agent at times. In 1873 
he removed to Liberty township and that has ever since been his 
home. In 1882 he was married to Marie, only daughter of Marion 
and Jane (Graves) Hagely, both of Ross county. Marion was a 
son of Henry and Rebecca (Stevenson ) Hagely and grandson of 
Isaac Hagely, who came to Virginia from, Germany, but later 
removed to Ross county, where he died. Rebecca Stevenson was a 
daughter of William Stevenson and a Miss Davis, the former being 
a second cousin of Robert Louis Stevenson. Marion Hagely is still 
living in Jefferson township, his first wife having died in "1864, leav- 
ing only the one child, Marie. His second wife was Nancy ‘Strat- 
ton, by whom he has two children, Annie F., and Charles E... James 
Poe Cryder and his wife have a family of three children. Of these 
Maud Ethel was educated in the Londonderry high school and is 
now a teacher. The other children are Genevene E., born in 1885, 
and Claud L., born in 1887. Mrs. Cryder is a refined, educated 
lady, and taught school for several vears. 


John Cull, well known in the city polities of Chillicothe, is a 
member of an extensive connection of that name which originated in 
the famous ‘Emerald Isle.” In the early part of the nineteenth 
century one of those brave and bustling Irish mothers of County 
Down found herself a widow with several children and but limited 
means for their support. The only hope was that held out by the 
land of freedom across the water, and in this direction accordingly 
Mrs. Cull resolutely turned her face, accompanied by three children, 
with whom she landed at New York City in 1837. Previous to that 
time a son by the name of Daniel B. Cull had begun study for the 
priesthood in Ireland, subsequently left there for the United States 
and continued his theological studies at Bardstown, Ky. In due 
time he was ordained as a priest, sent to the diocese of New York 
under Archbishop Hughes and stationed at Saratoga, where he 
remained until his death. When the other brothers, Roger, Charles 
and John, reached American shores, they hastened to Ohio, eventu- 
allv located in Ross county and there all of them ended their days. 
John lived a life of bachelorhood: Roger married and reared two 
children, a son and daughter, both of whom are residents of Love- 
land, O. Charles Cull, who was born in County Down, Ireland, in 
1809, engaged in the cooperage trade at Chillicothe, which he fol- 
lowed steadily about eighteen vears. In 1855, he embarked in the 
hotel business at the corner of Water and Hickory streets, which he 
conducted until the time of his retirement in 1861. There lived in 
Mr. Cull’s native county in Ireland a family by the name of 
McShane, who emigrated to this country some time after the Culls 
came over, and located in Perry county, O. Among the children 
was one named Mary, who grew up te be a very attractive voung 
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lady, and to this neighbor from old County Down Charles Cull was 
eventually married at her Ohio home. Mrs. Cull died in 1894, Mr. 
Cull in October, 1896, and they were the parents of a family of 
unusually bright and interesting ‘children, of whom the following are 
brief biographies: Daniel B. “Cull, Jr., the eldest son, was “edu- 
cated for the priesthood and after being ordained was stationed in 
the Columbus (Ohio) diocese where he cone until his death, which 
oecurred in 1888. Charles W., second in order of birth, was reared 
in Chillicothe ane adopted railroad work for an occupation, which 
he has always followed, for the last twenty-five vears being a resident 
of Montgomery eounty, O. John Cull was born in Chillicothe, O., 
in 1854, here grew to manhood and was engaged for a number of 
aha in Paine work on different lines and at “different places. In 
1891, he abandoned this calling and returned to his native city 
where he has since resided. Ie served one term as councilman from 
the sixth ward and in the spring of 1901 was elected city street. com- 
missioner for a term of two vears. Edward J., fourth of the Cull 
brothers, was also born and bred in Chillicothe, and in early life 
became a member of the newspaper profession, to which he has since 
devoted his energies. For many vears he has been connected with 
the Serips-McRae League publications, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. Mary Cull was reared and has always lived 
in Chillicothe; Margaret and Anna L. are members of the order of 
Sisters of Charitv: Elizabeth was graduated as a trained nurse at 
the Good Samaritan hospital in Cincinnati and is employed there 
in the line of her calling. 


Charles Cunningham, deputy sheriff and turnkey of Ross county, 
was born in Green county, O., March 13, 1868. ‘His parents were 
Tsaac and Martha (Bradford) Cunningham, both native Ohioans, 
the former of Ross and the latter of Athens county. For many years 
the father was a business man in Chillicothe, but is now retired. 
Besides Charles there are two children, William being a liveryman 
in Chillicothe and Jennie the wife of H. C. Powell, of the same 
place. Charles Cunningham received his education in the schools 
of Chillicothe and was ‘graduated from the high school in 1883. 
Shortly thereafter he went to Washington, D. se and served one 
year as messenger in the house of representatives. Returning home 
in the spri ing of 1885, he was employed in his father’s business until 
January 7, 1901, w hen he was appointed by Sheriff Devine as dep- 
uty and turnkey of the county jail, the duties of which position he 
is at present performing. In 1890, Mr. Cunningham was married 
to Nellie, daughter of John Doll, of Chillicothe, and graduate of the 
city high school. She is a practical hair-dresser by oceupation, and 
owner of a hair store on High street. Both husband and wife are 
members of the Episcopal chur ch, and he is a Democrat in his politi- 
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eal views. Ralph, who was born in May, 1891, is the only child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham. 


Arthur G. Curry is a native of Bourneville, Ross county, O., 
where he was born on November 26, 1871. He is the son of 
George B. Curry, whose father died when he was seven years old 
and on whose young shoulders the family responsibility devolved as 
soon as he was old enough to work. He was engaged at labor by 
the month until his marriage to Nancy Summers, when he went to 
housekeeping on a rented farm. He farmed exclusively for about 
twenty years, when he embarked in the threshing and saw mill busi- 
ness. George and Nancy Curry had nine children, whose-names 
are Emma, William R., Arthur G., Ida M., Anna, John, Harry, 
Sherman and Abraham. Arthur G. remained at home until his 
marriage to Miss Artie Daugherty, which took place on June 6, 
1895. Mrs. Curry was a native of Highland county, Ohio, and 
there the newly married couple lived for two years, when Mr. Curry 
purchased the 165 acres in Twin township where he now lives and 
has since made that his home. He is, however, more interested in 
the timber business than farming, though the latter is not neglected. 
He learned the blacksmith’s trade and followed it for four years, 
but was compelled to give it up on account of ill health. Aly. and 
Mrs. Curry have three children, whose names are Orien, Darrell 


and Ethel. 


Isaac DeLong has long been known as one of the worthy and suc- 
cessful farmers of Colerain township, Ross county, which is the 
place of his nativity and has been the scene of all his life’s work. 
He is one of that class of quiet men who do their duty as seems to 
them right, attend strictly to their own business and meddle as lit- 
tle as possible with outside affairs. The family is of Pennsylvania 
origin. The grandparents lived and died in the old Keystone state, 
but their son Henry at an early age left his native place and sought 
a home in southern Ohio. He located in Ross county, went to 
farming, and in course of time accumulated a competence, owning 
160 acres of land and other property. Je became one of the 
trusted citizens of his community, and was called on to fill such posi- 
tions as those of supervisor and member of the school board, which 
he did acceptably. Henry DeLong married Mary Mowrey, whose 
parents were Pennsylvanians, settled in Ross county at an early 
period of the State's history. Isaac, son of Henry and Mary 
(Mowery) DeLong, was born in Colerain township, Ross county, 
Ohio, January 27, 1837. He grew up on the farm of his father 
and from earliest youth was made familiar with the work connected 
with agricultural pursuits. When he became of age he entered into 
the same business on his own account, and that he has met with sue 
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cess as a general farmer and stockraiser is shown by the fact that be 
now owns 260 acres of land and is otherwise well-to-do. He has 
been so closely occupied by his regular business that he has had 
neither time nor inclination to seek office, the only official position 
he ever held being that of school director. November 29, 1862, he 
was married to Mary Leasure, who was born in Colerain township, 
March 25, 1839. She is a daughter of Jesse and Mary (Strawser) 
Leasure, both natives of Colerain township, and the former a son of 
Thomas and Hannah (Cutshaw) Leasure, who were early settlers. 
Mr. and Mrs. DeLong have had nine children, all living except 
Letitia, the fourth born. The others in order of birth are Susan, 
Lavina, Rosa, Edward, Jesse, Newton, Alberta and George. The 
family in religious connections are divided between several denomi- 
nations, Mr. DeLong being a Lutheran and Mrs. DeLong a Presby- 
terian, while most of the children are members of the United 
Brethren church. 


August Deschler, examiner of engineers for the Fourth district of 
Ohio, was born in Chillicothe, September 6, 1854. His parents 
were John and Mary (Kramer) Deschler, both natives of Baden, 
Germany. The father’s first marriage took place in the old coun- 
try and he brought his wife with two children to Chillicothe, Ohio, 
in the early forties. Tle engaged in market gardening and this busi- 
ness he followed all his life. The first wife died in Chillicothe, 
leaving three children, John, Victor and Mary. The latter became 
a sister of Notre Dame, in Cincinnati, and died there in 1882. 
John is a meat merchant at Indianapolis. Victor discontinued his 
trade as a miller, by reason of impaired health, and made a fortune 
in market gardening. The father’s second wife was Mary Kramer, 
who became the mother of August Deschler, the subject of this 
sketch. He received a common school education in Chillicothe and 
apprenticed himself to the machinist’s trade in that city. After a 
vear’s employment in Cincinnati, he returned and was engaged with 
the Chillicothe foundry and machine works until 1875. For a 
mumber of vears he was the chief engineer of the Ross County 
Infirmary. but about 1882 he started a repair shop on his own 
account. His business was that of erecting engineer for all kinds 
of machinery. He continued in this line until 1900, when he was 
appointed to the position which he now holds, as examiner of engi- 
neers. The appointment was for three vears and is a salaried posi- 
tion under the state government. The fourth district, of which he 
has charge with headquarters at Chillicothe, embraces nineteen 
counties in southern Ohio. Mr. Deschler was married in 1874 and 
his wife died in 1882, leaving four children, Frank A., Mary, Jos- 
eph A. and Charles. The first named has charge of his father’s 
machine shon, and all still remain at home. November 27, 1884, 
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Mr. Deschler married Philomena Gerrer, a native of Chillicothe, 
who taught school in her girlhood days, is a member of the church 
choir and in many ways.a lady of accomplishments. Mr. Deschler 
is a member of the National association of Stationary Engineers, 
the Columbus Club of Chillicothe, a charter member of the Knights 
of St. George and for twenty-seven years has belonged to St. Igna- 
tius society. His church relations are with St. Peter’s Roman 
Catholic, of which he has been a life-long member. In 1893-94 
he served as a Democratic member of the “Chillicothe city council. 
He has always been a public spirited and enterprising citizen. 
Starting in the world without a dollar, he has been successful finan- 
cially, as a result of his own hard work and self-reliant judgment. 
Having obtained his own education with difficulty, by attending 
night schools after performing his day's labor, he w astable to appre- 
ciate its importance, and when his own children came he was careful 
to give them the best advantages afforded by the schools. 


James A. Devine, sheriff of Ross county, was born in Roxabell in 
the same county, on April 25, 1874. His parents were John and 
Mary (Goodwin) Devine. John Devine, born in 1845 at Frank- 
fort in Ross county, was a soldier during the civil war, serving in 
both the cavalry and infantry arms of the service, being a member 
of the Fourth battalion Todd’s Independent Scouts. His wife was 
born in Ireland in 1843, and came to America in a sailing vessel 
when a child of seven vears. Her mother having died in Ireland, 
she was brought to this ceuntry by an uncle, her father having pre 
ceded them. Mrs. Devine has distinct recollections of this. trip, 
which was a great event in her voung life. The vovage lasted some 
seven or eight weeks and its incidents were indelibly impressed on 
her mind, to be often dwelt upon in after life. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Devine had a family of two sons, of whom James A. was the eldest. 
His brother, Michael Thomas, a clerk in a mercantile house at 
Frankfort, married Iuey Hester of that place and has one daughter, 
Elizabeth M. James A. Devine received his education in Frank- 
fort, and was graduated from the high school on his sixteenth birth- 
day. He worked on a farm for a few months and then accepted 
the position of deputy postmaster, which he held for three vears. 
After this he obtained a more remunerative employment with 
John N. Blue in the mereantile and machinery business, which he 
retained for three years, when his employer sold out. However, he 
remained with Mr. Blue’s successor until appointed deputy sheriff 
on January 1, 1897, when he removed to Chillicothe. He was 
sworn in as deputy under Sheriff A. T. Swepston and served in that 
capacity for four vears. In the fall of 1900 he was himself elected 
sheriff, and he took charge of the office January 7, 1901. Mr. 
Devine was the only Democrat on the local ticket that was elected 
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to office, the county having given a plurality of 400 for McKinley 
at that election. This fact of itself is suticient to attest the wide- 
spread popularity of Mr. Devine and the public opinions of his 
qualifications for an important county office. It was a distin- 
guished honor that comes to few men in the difficult and ungrateful 
game called polities. October 30, 1895, Mr. Devine was married 
to Maude F. Coyner, a native of Champaign county, Ill. Her 
father, N. M. Coyner, now of Frankfort, was formerly a miller at 
Austin, Ross county. The family is of old Virginia stock, being 
established there as far back as the seventeenth century. Mr. Coy- 
ner was a soldier during the civil war, as also were several of his 
near relatives. The Devines were likewise conspicuous as patriots 
in the various wars of the country. Mr. and Mrs. Devine have two 
sons, Richard Paul and Thomas Bernard. Mr. Devine is a mem- 
ber of the A. O. U. W., the Modern Woodmen of America, the Cath- 
olic Order of Foresters, the Hibernians, the Columbus Club, lodge 
No. 52, B. P. O. E., and the Eintracht Singing Society. Himself 
and wife are members of St. Mary’s Catholic church, under the pas- 
torate of his cousin, Rev. A. D. Dexter. 


Rev. Alfred D. Dexter, pastor of St. Mary’s (Roman Catholic) 
church in Chillicothe, is a native of Ross county, born near the town 
of Frankfort. His parents were George M. and Mary (McNally) 
Dexter, the former a convert to the church. He attended the com- 
mon schools in and near his native village, completing the studies 
as far as they went. Afterward he entered Mount St. Mary’s sem- 
inary at Cincinnati, where he continued his studies for nine years, 
one of which he spent in the philosophical and three in the theolog- 
ical departments of the institution. After his graduation he was 
ordained on September 23, 1876, by Most Rey. Archbishop Purcell. 
He celebrated his first mass on the following Sunday and delivered 
his first sermon in St. Marvy’s church, Chillicothe. His first 
appointment was as assistant in Kenton, O., where he remained for 
five vears, one of which was spent as assistant to the pastor at Belle- 
fontaine. He was then transferred to Marysville and missions 
where he remained until his appointment to the pastorate in Chilli- 
eothe. During his pastorate in Marysville he built a beautiful 
church in Mechanicsburg, a mission connected with Marysville. A 
summary of the history of St. Mary’s and the various pastors who 
have had charge from the beginning will prove of interest at this 
point. On June 7, 1837, Rev. Henry Juncker was appointed first 
resident pastor of Chillicothe by Archbishop Purcell. During his 
pastorate Father Juncker purchased the Episcopalian building and 
gave. it the name of St. Mary’s church. In this the faithful wor- 
shipped until the dedication of St. Peter’s church on August 30, 
1846. In time the number of Catholics increased so greatly that 
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it was determined to organize another congregation. This was done 
in December, 1849, under the direction of Rev. George Carroll, who 
was the first pastor of the congregation. In September, 1851, Rev. 
Thomas Boulger succeeded to the pastorate. In 1852, a large build- 
ing on Second street was purchased from the Methodists and used as 
a church until the new building on South Paint street was erected. 
Father Boulger in 1854, and he in turn gave place to Rev. J. N. 
Thisse in September, 1855. The latter was a very popular priest 
who greatly endeared himself to his congregation. He gave way in 
1860 to Rev. Michael Kkennedy, who three vears afterward was com- 
pelled to relinquish his charge on account of ill health. Rey. T. J. 
Tierney was pastor from 1863 until the time of his death, which 
occurred on September 6, 1865. On September 17th of the year 
last mentioned, Rev. John B. Murray took charge of wee congrega- 
tion and it was during his long ineumbeney that the new St. Marv’ 8 
church and pastoral residence on Paint street were erected. The 
cornerstone was laid by Archbishop Purcell on April 7, 1867, and 
the dedication took place on August 15, 1869. No other pastor did 
so much as Father Murray to build up the parish of St. Mary's 
He was beloved by his flock and universally respected by the citizens 
of all denominations. In March, 1883, Father Murray was trans- 
ferred, and in August of that vear Rev. James J. O’Donohue took 
charge. After a successful pastorate of four vears, he was suc- 
ceeded in September, 1887, by Rev. Patrick A. Quinn, who was com- 
pelled by ill sae to retire after two vears’ service. It was on 
September 23, 1859, that Rev. Alfred D. Dexter, the present pastor, 
took charge of the ie and flourishing congregation of St. Mary’s 
The church has prospered under his pastorate, as he spares no efforts 
for the advancement and welfare of the parish. Tle is very popular 
with the congregation, their relations realizing the true christian 
ideal represented under the figure of the shepherd and his flock. 
The following societies are connected with the church and are in 
a flourishing condition: Young Ladies’ Sodalitv, Married Ladies’ 
Sodality, Sacred Heart society, St. Alovsins Sodality, Holy Family 
Society, Children of Mary, and A. O. H. The principal material 
and financial achievement during Father Dexter's pastorate was the 
securing of a new cemetery. A tract of land bequeathed by Miss 
Margaret Watts, a convert and devoted member of St. Mary’s, as 
a legacy for religious purposes, was converted into a cemetery under 
an association organized and chartered in 1892. The cemetery plat 
contains about twenty-one acres and was consecrated on November 
22, 1892, by Msgr. Windthorst, assisted by Rev. Father Dexter, and 
named St. Margaret's in honor of the generous donor. 


James A. Dexter was born in Concord township, Ross county, on 
September 15, 1847. His father, George M. Dexter, was a native 
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of Lincolnshire, England, born June 4, 1816. At the age of seven- 
teen he came to the United States with his parents, who located in 
Concord township, Ross county. Having a good education, he fol- 
lowed school teaching as a profession in the counties of Ross and 
Warren. Later he became a farmer and pursued that calling until 
the time of his death, which occurred on May 4, 1882. In August, 
1845, he was paged to Miss Mary MeN ally, a native of county 
Derry, Ireland, who died in 1886. They had four children, James A. 
Dexter being the second in order of birth. He received his primary 
education in the schools of his district, supplemented by attendance 
at a collegiate academy, then conducted in Chillicothe by Prof. 
George Kelley. These earlier acquisitions were greatly increased 
in after years by extensive reading and study on the part of 
Mr.. Dexter, whose tastes were naturally literary and his thirst 
for knowledge ever acute. This tendency led him to write for 
the press and his articles always exhibited wide and varied infor- 
mation expressed in the best literary style. All this, however, was 
merely diversion and mental exercise, as the main business of Mr. 
Dexter's life has always been that of farming. At the death of his 
uncle, John MeNally, which occurred in December, 1879, Mr. Dex- 
ter became his pr incipal heir, and among other property inherited 
from him was the valuable es two miles west of Frankfort. This, 
which is among the best improved agricultural land in Ross county, 
has since been the home of Mr. Dexter. The affection of Mr. 
MeNally for his nephew and confidence in his integrity is attested 
by the fact that by his will he constituted him sole executor with- 
out the requirement of a bond. Ile has never aspired to office, but 
has filled local positions by the unsought suffrage of his neighbors. 
Among these were the offices of school director and justice rot the 
peace. While serving in the latter capacity he officiated at the 
trial of some of the most important cases ever tried in the township, 
and as evidence ot his impartial judgment and fair decisions it can 
be stated that none were ever carried to a higher court. His politi- 
eal affiliations have always been Democratic and formerly he par- 
ticipated actively in party management, but in later vears has 
contented himself with voting, leaving the actual work of polities 
to others. Mr. Dexter performed a valuable service to the people 
by the part he took in the movement to relieve Ross county from 
the burdens inflicted by the out-of-date system of toll roads. To 
him, more than to any other, was due the release of the Frankfort 
and Herrod’s Creek turnpike from this obsolete obstruction to 
progress. The Dexter family are all devout communicants of the 
Roman Catholic church. The subject of this sketch has long been 
a pillar of the faith at Frankfort and one of the mainstays of his 
religious society at that place. His brother, Rev. Alfred D. Dex- 
ter, is the much beloved pastor of St. Mary’s church in Chillicothe. 
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On January 25, 1893, Mr. Dexter was married to Joanna 4., daugh- 
ter of John aad Catharine Powers, of Union county, ee The 
ceremony was performed at St. Mary’s s church in Chillicothe by the 


brother of the groom. They have three children, whose names are 
Alfred omic Marvy Kathleen and Elizabeth Maurine. 


Henry Dillman, a prosperous trucker and fruit-grower of Scioto 
township, is a worthy sample of the good pitizeaship obtained by 
Ross county through German channels’ Many years ago, Adam 
Dillman left the place of his birth in Darmstadt, Germany, and 
came to America in search of his fortune. Before leaving the old 
country he had thoroughly mastered all the details of the. brewing 
business, and this Inow ledge proved valuable to him over here as 
it enabled him to get puanlor ment readily in his own lne. At that 
time Cincinnati was famous for its beer and a kind of headquarters 
for brewers, besides being very popular as a residence city for 
Germans seeking homes in the United States. Young Dillman 
therefore, found himself amid very congenial surroundings when 
he landed in the “Queen City of the West” and lost no time in 
identifying himself with her great industrial interests. With Ger- 
man pluck and energy he soon ‘‘eanght on” and was one of the pro- 
moters and founders of Mloerlein’s brewery, which afterward 
became one of the leading establishments of its kind in Ohio. It so 
happened that a family named Dryer, natives of the same German 
province as Adam Dillman, had crossed the ocean about the time 
that he came over. The Dryers had a slow passage of six months’ 
duration and after landing proceeded directly to Detroit, where 
they remained a few years and then removed to Chillicothe, Ohio. 
With this family when they reached the United States was a little 
daughter just four years old, named Mary, and after she grew up to 
be an attractive voung lady and was on a visit to Cincinnati, she met 
Adam Dillman. It was a case of mutual admiration and in due 
course it was announced in the papers that the popular voung 
brewer had been married to Mary C. Dryer. By this union there 
were six children: John, killed during the civil war: Peter WW 
died when quite small; George W., of Chillicothe; Henry, and 
Mary C., wife of David Guten; of U nion township, Ross county. 
The father continued in the brewing business until his death, which 
occurred in 1854 as the result of an attack of cholera. A few 
years afterward, the widow married Joseph Nyer, by whom she had 
two children, Joseph (deceased) and Frederick, and died in 1890. 
Henry Dillman, fifth of the children by the first marriage, was 
born in Cincinnati, February 13, 1853, and as will be observed 
from the dates, was only a vear old when he lost his father. Few 
infants have lived to reach manhood after passing through the 
trials and tribulations that afflicted the subject of our sketch. He 
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was attacked by the cholera epidemic which scourged Cincinnati 
in 1854 and was actually laid out for burial at one time, being 
saved only by the earnest entreaties of his mother, who insisted that 
a spark of life still remained. Safely over this he had to run the 
gauntlet of diseases usually fatal to infancy, passing successively 
through the scarlet fever, black smallpox and the measles. He was 
four years old before he had learned to walk, and yet this child, 
persecuted with all the misfortunes of Job and over and over 
threatened with death, lived to be considered the strongest. man in 
his township. When Mr. Dillman reached the age of eighteen he 
obtained railroad employment and followed this occupation for 
twelve years. Afterward he worked as a farm laborer in different 
states until 1873, when he was married to Angeline Drummonds, 
of Cincinnati. He located on a farm of 50 acres in Liberty town- 
ship, which he purchased three years later and greatly improved 
during the eighteen years of his subsequent residence thereon. 
Eventually, Mr. Dillman sold this place and purchased another of 
43 acres in Scioto township, which he has since used for trucking 
and fruit growing. Under great disadvantages he has eonquered 
success and is at present in very comfortable cireumstances. He 
holds the position of school director, was road supervisor in Liberty 
township and was the principal promoter of the Musgrove pike. 
Mrs. Dillman and their only child, George Adam, are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal chureh and his own feanines are in the 
same direction. 


Dudley O. Diggs, deceased, late of Lyndon, Ohio, is well deserv- 
ing of notice in any history of Ross county, as he was connected 
with its agricultural interests and general development for over 
sixtv years. His parents were Thomas and Elizabeth (Desper) 
Diggs, both natives of Virginia, and descended from ancestors long 
settled in the state. The family trace their origin to English emi- 
grants who came over as far back as the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Thomas Diggs served in the war of 1812 and died in his 
native state at the age of forty years. His family consisted of 
seven children. Dudley O. Diggs, the third, was born in Louisa 
county, Va., September 26, 1812. But little opportunity for 
learning was afforded agricultural communities in Virginia at that 
period, but young Diggs was ambitious and availed himself of every 
chance to increase his stock of knowledge. In fact, his natural 
inclination was towards educational affairs, as was evidenced by his 
abandoning farm work when twenty-one vears of age in order to 
engage in teaching. In 1833, he left his native state for the 
_ West and soon after arriving in Ohio joined the ranks of educators 
in Ross county. The famous “old log school house” was then much 
II— 
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in evidence, and in one of these Preceptor Diggs “wielded the rod” 
for twelve full terms. But a man of Mr. Diggs’ breadth of mind 
and natural business acumen could hardly be content in the narrow 
field that confined the “early-day” pedagogue. The rich valley of 
the Scioto, where his lot had been cast, offered great inducement to 
apriculturists, and our Virginia emigrant resolved to join the hosts 
who were cultivating the fruitful soil of Ross county. In 1838, he 
bought and cleared one hundred acres:of land in ‘Buekskin town- 
ship. This estate was added to from time to time until he owned 
1,160 acres of land which, under his skillful management, was 
highly improved and much increased in value. In short, he became 
by degrees and enlarged experience, one of the most competent as 
well as one of the most prosperous farmers in his adopted country. 
He is a good representative of the best class of self-made men, as 
his suecess in life was chiefly due to his self-taught lessons and 
independent efforts, aided of course by correct business methods and 
integrity in dealing. The result was a measure of financial pros- 
perity unusual among farmers and creditable alike to the character 
and ability of Mr. Diggs. In November, 1835, Mr. Diggs was 
married to Sophia Houston, a native of Pennsylvania, who came 
with her parents to Ohio in early girlhood. They lved together for 
more than fifty years, until her death in March, 1886. The second 
wife of Mr. Diggs was Amanda Bragg, a Virginia lady, to whom 
he was united in 1886. Their union resulted in the birth of three 
children: Charles, Corinne and Altha Virginia. Though he took 
the interest of a good citizen in political contests, Mr. Diggs was 
never a seeker of office, the only official positions held by him being 
those of trustee and treasurer of his township. He was a consistent 
member of the Presbyterian church at South Salem, as is also his 
wife who survives him. Mr. Diggs died July 6, 1899, at the age of 
eighty-six years. 


Columbus Dixon, of Gillespieville, Ohio, was born in Ross county 
on August 3, 1851, his father being Joseph Dixon, who is inentioned 
in this work. Columbus Dixon was reared on a farm and educated 
in the common schools of his native township. He has pursued 
farming as an occupation all his life and ranks high among those 
who hee understand the principles of this calling. He makes a 
specialty of breeding Jersey cattle, and is regarded as one of the 
most suecessful in that line in he country; is widely known as a 
dealer, and has sold stock in nearly every state of the Union. At 
the leading public sale of Jersey cattle in the United States for ten 
years, held in 1898, Mr. Dixon sold eighty head for $8,000. He 
had sae of the twenty-five Jersey cows on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago in 1893. This prize-winner was named Pridalia, 
No. 17249, and was one of the finest bred cows in America. Mr. 
Dixon’s place is known far and wide as the Edgewood Stock Farm, 
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and consists of 500 acres of land one mile from Londonderry. Sep- 
tember 8, 1872, he was married to Mary C. Du Bois, daughter of 
Solomon and Maria Du Bois, natives of Ulster county, N. Y., who 
came to Ross county, Ohio, about the year 1836. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dixon have four living children, whose names are Laura, Ada, Roy 
C. and Mildred, 


Simon R. Dixon, an extensive land-owner in Ross county and 
dealer in thoroughbred cattle, is a member of a family long settled 
in Liberty township. His grandfather, Joseph Dixon, came from 
North Carolina to Ross county in 1804 and a few years later 
started the pioneer grist mill, whose musical burrs proved a weleome 
novelty in that sparsely settled region. This primitive meal-maker 
was established in Liberty township and remained in the family 
tor generations, being conducted by the founder until his death and 
afterward continued by his sons. To this day it is known as the 
Dixon mills. The pioneer Joseph Dixon was thrifty as well as 
shrewd and industrious, and by the time of his death had become 
owner of a large amount of land. He married Ann Ratcliff in the 
old North State, who shared his fortunes.in Ohio and became the 
mother of several children, among the number being a namesake of 
her husband. This son, Joseph Dixon, the vounger, born in 1814, 
was trained to work in the mill, and after his father’s death in 
1834 took charge of the business and conducted it to the end of his 
own life, a total period of forty vears. He married Winnie Sophia 
Walker, who was born in Loudoun county, Va., in 1815, and came to 
Ross county in girlhood. They located in Liberty township, where 
the remainder of their lives were spent, the wife dvi ing in 1870, and 
the husband in November, 1874. Of their ten children five are 
now living. Joseph Dixon left a valuable estate, including about 
800 acres of land, the homestead place being owned conjointly by 
Columbus and Fulton, two of his sons. Simon R. Dixon, third in 
order of birth of the children of Joseph and Winnie S. Dixon, was 
born under the parental roof in Liberty township, September ae 
1836. He remained with his father until about tw enty-four years 
old, when he engaged in farming on his own account. He has risen 
to be one of the leading farmers and stock-dealers in the county, 
well known as a breeder of Shorthorn cattle and owns 600 acres of 
land in the vicinity of his home. In 1870 he built a fine residence 
between Vigo and Londonderry, and everything about his place 
bears evidence of good management and,prosperity. Mr. Dixon has 
figured influentially in all the affairs of his township, serving several 
years as trustee, member of the school board for two decades and 
two terms as commissioner of Ross county. He has been conspic- 
uous in the advocacy of good government and good morals, being a 
lifelong supporter ‘of the temperance cause and every movement 
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calculated to advance it among the people. In 1860, he was mar- 
ried to Mary A., daughter of Joshua and Elizabeth (Ross) Jones. 
Her grandparents were Thomas and Elizabeth (Cox) Jones, 
pioneers from New Jersey in Ross county in the early part of the 
century. Mr. and Mrs. Dixon became the parents of thirteen chil- 
dren, of whom Mary P. died in childhood. The others in order of 
birth are Ella, Alma, Minnie, Charlie, Annie, Elizabeth, Edwin, 
Ethel, Vernon, Harry, Grace and Edith. Mr. Dixon and wite are 
members of the Society of Friends, in which the former has long 
been a leader and prominent worker. 


William R. Dixon, of Tueson, was born in Harrison’ township, 
Ross county, Ohio, on March 5, 1864. He was educated in the 
common schools of his district and entered upon the duties of farm- 
ing, which has been his occupation throughout life. Mr. Dixon’s 
industry and perseverance have been rewarded with success and he 
owns 160 acres of good land where he has lived for ten years. He 
is regarded as one of the leading tarmers of Harrison township, 
where he has spent all of his lite. Mr. Dixon has long been an 
active Republican but has never been an aspirant for othce, how- 
ever, he is often sent as a delegate to the various conventions of his 
party and had this honor conferred upon him for three vears in 
succession. October 5, 1898, Mr. Dixon was married to Mrs. Ellen 
Stanhope of Harrison township, the widow of John I. Stanhope, 
and daughter of Isaac Wolford. 


Samuel Dresbach, late a citizen of Colerain township, was an 
extensive farmer and stockdealer of Ross county, owning 800 acres 
of land, all of which was acquired by his own exertions during a 
long and laborious life. His father, Martin Dresbach, was a native 
of Pennsylvania who in the spring of 1812 married Marv Ever, 
born February 10, 1783, and daughter of Abram Ever. Saniuel 
Dresbach was born in Colerain township July 4, 1817, and in early 
manhood married Hannah Ranck, whose birth oceurred in the same 
neighborhood January 16, 1833. Her parents were Lewis and Sarah 
(Wolf) Ranck, both of Berks county, Pa. (the former born August 
1, 1798, and the latter November 21, 1801), who came to Ross 
county in 1835 and settled in Green township, where the father died 
May 24, 1870, and the mother February 13, 1881. They reared a 
family of five daughters and one son. Samuel and Hannah Dres- 
bach became the parents of twelve children: Martin, William, 
Josiah, Sallie, Lewis. Ella, John, Nelson, Clayton (deceased), 
Jennie, Susie and Grant. Since the death of the father, Samuel 
Dresbach, February 15, 1874, the homestead has been oceupied by 
his widow and the two youngest children. John Dresbach. the 
seventh child, was born October 28. 1860, has been a farmer since 
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reaching manhood, and owns 148 acres of land. In 1883 he married 
Ida, daughter of Uriah C. and Elizabeth (Pontious) Bender. The 
father was a Virginian who settled in Colerain township and ended 
his davs there, his wife’s death oceurring while traveling from Penn- 
sylvania to Ohio. John Dresbach and wife have six children: Elsie, 
Gracie, Samuel, Cleo, Lula and Marie. The father is a member of 
Hallsville camp, No. 9543, Modern Woodmen of America. Josiah, 
third child of Samuel and Hannah Dresbach, was born May 10, 
1855, is a farmer with 143 acres of land, married Nancy E. Albin 
in 1876 and has four children: Emma, Ollie, Charles and Walter. 
U. S. Grant Dresbach, voungest of Samuel’s children, and his sis- 
ter Susie, own part of the homestead estate left by their father and 
live on the same with their widowed mother. May 29, 1895, Grant 
Dresbach was married to Ada, daughter of John Camp, of Green 
township, and they have three children: Earl, Myrtine and Garold. 


Jacob Dump, of Chillicothe, is a native of Hesse-Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, born August 12, 1832. When a babe only eight weeks old 
he was brought by his parents to Ross county and he has spent the 
most of his hfe in Chillicothe. His parents were Bernhardt and 
Christina Dump, both natives of the German state above mentioned. 
The father was a basket maker and followed that oceupation in 
connection with farming until his death, about 1854. The mother 
died in February, 1890, at the age of eighty-six. Of their family 
three sons and one daughter are living. Of these, Samuel is a rail- 
road car inspector at Springfield, O., George is a farmer near Se- 
dalia, Mo., and Rebecca is the wife of George Hall, a farmer of 
Pickaway county. Jacob Dump, the subject of this sketch, learned 
the trade of an iron worker in Ross county, to which in later years 
he added working in wood. For about thirty vears he did an exten- 
sive business in carriage building, giving regular employment. to 
from ten to fifteen mechanics. Since the introduction of modern 
machinery so revolutionized the business, he confines his work to 
local demands for repairing and some other features not monopolized 
by the large concerns. He has been constantly in this business for 
about fifty vears, having made and lost sever al fortunes. His losses 
are attributed partly to unscrupulous partners, more largely to bad 
accounts and loaning money to friends who did not appreciate his 
kindness. Mr. Dump has never been sick a day in his life, is noted 
for his jovial and companionable disposition and counts his friends 
by thousands, no man in Ross county being more favorably known 
or better liked. His reputation is that of being an honest man and 
sincere friend of the distressed. When twenty-two vears old, he 
was married in Chillicothe to Rachel Tedrow, a native Ohioan. 
This lady died after eight years of wedded life, and Mr. Dump took 
for his second wife Sarah Knedler, who still survives. Three chil- 
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dren were the fruit of the first union: Allen, engaged in the car- 
riage and bicycle business in Chillicothe; John, a carriage painter 
and foreman of a large shop in Cleveland, and Jane, who is married 
to a resident of Tacoma, Wash. To the second union two daughters 
were born: Georgia, the wife of Charles Taylor, now living in 
Cleveland, O., and Ollie, the wife of Edward Bosley, a clerk in a 
large clothing store in Dayton, O. For more than thirty-five years 
Mr. Dump has been an Odd Fellow and he is a past grand of that 
Order. Politically he is a staunch Republican but the only office 
he has held is that of councilman. 


Addison Dwyer, residing near Lyndon, Ohio, is one of the most 
promising of the younger generation of Buckskin township farmers. 
He is a son of Cary A. Dwyer, who for many years was in the front 
rank of agriculturists and stockraisers in Highland county, of which 
he was a native. After a long and exemplary career, he quit active 
business and is now living in retirement at Greenfield. Addison 
Dwyer was born in Highland county and there received his early 
training in matters-connected with farm life. When twelve years 
old he went to Fayette county, Ohio, where he lived until the time 
of his marriage. This event occurred in 1890, the lady of his choice 
being Lilly, daughter of Archie Main, of Buckskin township. Mrs. 
Dwyer is a member of one of the oldest and best known families of 
Ross county, her relatives for vears having been connected with the 
progress and development of that part of the state. The union of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwver resulted in the birth of three children, whose 
names are Hazel, Archie and Mabel. Both before and since his 
marriage, Mr. Dwyer has devoted his entire time to agricultural pur- 
suits. He carries on general farming, but pays considerable atten- 
tion to raising stock and feeding the same for market. He leads 
a quiet and unassuming life, attends closely to his business and 
enjoys the general respect and good will of his neighbors. 


James E. Eckle, a resident of Frankfort, is a native of Favette 
county, Ohio, horn February 28, 1871. His father was John Eckle, 
a native of Virginia, who came to Ohio in 1826 when a voung man 
and settled in Ross county. He afterwards removed to Favette, but 
later returned to Ross county, in which he has since resided. When 
the civil war commenced, he enlisted in the Seventy-first Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, with which he served for three vears. His health 
was broken by his army service to such an extent that he never 
entirely recovered. He married Mary Jane English, a native of 
Ross county, who died in 1874, leaving five children. James, the 
youngest of these, is the subject of this sketch. He was educated in 
the common schools of Ross county, and when he reached manhood 
commenced life as a farm hand and employee in a dairy. He fol- 
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lowed this occupation until 1897, when he located in Frankfort and 
entered the livery business, which he still continues. March 4, 
1897, Mr. Eckle was married to Essie McCollister, daughter of John 
McCollister, an old resident of Ross county. They have an only 
child, whose name is John. 


Samuel Edgington, veteran of the civil war and successful farmer, 
is descended from one of the pioneers who was identified with Ross 
county almost from the time of its organization. His grandfather, 
John Edgington, came from his native state of Virginia as early 
as the year 1800 and located in Huntington township. There he 
cleared land, built a house and reared a family. His son Robert 
was born on this homestead place in 1811, and in due time became 
a farmer, which pursuit he followed throughout life. His death 
occurred in 1862, just one year before that of his father, who sur- 
vived until 1863. Robert was the father of Samuel Edgington, 
whose birth took place in Huntington township in 1842. He 
received the principal part of his education in the old Baptist school 
which was at that time one of the institutions of that locality. 
Samuel had just reached the age of eighteen when the civil war 
cloud burst over the country with all its dire possibilities. Like 
many another youth, both North and South, he hastened to take 
sides in what was to prove the event of all their lives. Looking 
around for a congenial organization, young Edgington selected 
Company I, Eighty-first regiment Ohio infantry, in which he was 
duly enlisted. This command was mustered in at Camp Dennison 
and saw its first service under Fremont in Missouri. It was part 
of the mighty foree which afterward joined in the great battle of 
Shiloh, or, as it is often called, Pittsburg Landing. Subsequently, 
Mr. Edgington took part with his regiment in the Atlanta campaign 
and participated in the severe fighting before the city. Mr. Edg- 
ington received his discharge trom the army at Camp Chase, Ohio, 
in October, 1864. In April, 1866, he was married to Jane Ralston, 
descendant of a family which dates its residence in Ross county from 
the latter part of the cighteenth century. Her father, Robert 
Ralston was born in Huntington township in 1798 on a place settled 
by Benjamin Ralston, one of the earliest arrivals from Virginia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Edgington have two children, of whom Robert 
remains with his father and Allan is farming in Ross county. Since 
his retirement from the army, Mr. Edington has devoted his hfe 
exclusively to agricultural pursuits, including the raising of stock 
and fruit. 


Albert L. Ellis, superintendent of the city schools at Kingston, 
Ohio, was born in Vinton county, Ohio, January 15, 1849. His 
parents were Edward W. and Amanda (Crumbaker) Ellis, both 
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natives of Muskingum county, Ohio. The subject of this sketch 
spent his boyhood days on a farm, attending the district schools in 
season, and after acquiring an education sufficient to teach he took 
up that profession and taught his first term in 1869. This he kept 
up for several years, teaching in the winter and attending school 
during his vacations. He first entered the Ohio university at 
Athens, and later the National Normal university at Lebanon, and 
graduated in the scientific course from that institution in 1874. He 
was then selected as superintendent of the Kingston schools and 
after successfully handling them for four years, he decided to return 
to his Alma Mater and complete the classical course in that excel- 
lent institution, graduating in 1880. He was then selected-as the 
superintendent of the Blanchester schools, where he remained four 
vears, and in 1885 was again chosen as the superintendent of the 
Kingston schools, and it is creditable to note that he has been con- 
tinued at their head ever since. Under his able management the 
schools of Kingston are in excellent shape and rank as second to 
none in Ross county. Mr: Ellis spends much of the time during 
his vacations, of late vears, in managing his fine farm of 150 acres 
near Kingston. This affords him much needed rest and recreation 
and invigorates him for his scholastic work. On May 1, 1873, Mr. 
Ellis was married to Hattie M. Orr, daughter of Jeremiah and 
Maria (Kellev) Orr, old and respected residents of the vicinity of 
Chillicothe, where Mrs. Ellis was born December 1, 1854, and 
where she was reared, attending the district schools, also the Chilli- 
cothe high school, and later the National Normal university at 
Lebanon. After returning from Lebanon, she successfully taught 
for several years. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis have had two children, Rom- 
nev J., who died in infancy, and Albert Dane, born October 2, 1889, 
and now a student in the Kingston schools. Both Mr. Ellis and 
wife are active members of the Methodist church, both are teachers 
in the Sunday schools and Mr. Ellis takes great interest in the 
Epworth League and its grand work. He is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, having attained the Knight Templar degree. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis stand high socially and are classed among the 
first families of the county. 


Martin Enderlin, trustee of Scioto township, is a contribution 
from Germany to the citizenship of Chillicothe. His father, John 
Martin Enderlin, became involved in the revolutionary troubles of 
of 1848 which resulted in a loss to Germany of many of its bravest 
men, like Carl Schurz, and the consequent benefit to the United 
States, as most of them sought refuge here. The elder Enderlin 
went so far as to raise a company of soldiers for the revolutionary, 
cause, but, as his side was unsuccessful. he was forced to flee and 
in 1852 made the ocean voyage to this country. He located at Chil- 
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licothe, where in 1854 he was joined by his wife and eight children. 
His trade was that of a tailor, which he followed in Chillicothe for 
several years in connection with the grocery and saloon busiriess. 
His death occurred July 16, 1897, his wife surviving him only a 
few months and dying Nov ember 18 of the same vear. Five of 
their children are living and three of them are residents of Chil- 
heothe. Augustus, the eldest of the sons, came over with his 
father in 1852 to avoid enforced military service in the German 
army, and died in this country July 1, 1860. Martin Enderlin was 
born in Germany, July 10, 1841, and was brought to this country 
by his mother when thirteen vears old. As soon as he reached com- 
petent age he became an apprentice in the confectionery business and 
followed that for several years. In 1861 he joined Company A, 
Twenty-second regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, with which he 
served during his term of enlistment. After his discharge, Mr. 
Enderlin spent six months at Indianapolis and then went south, 
where he followed his occupation in various cities and states, from 
Kentucky to South Carolina. While at Nashville he was engaged 
in the three days’ fight between Hood and Thomas. In the latter 
part of 1865 he returned to Chillicothe, where he worked in a bakery 
for a vear, subsequently spending a year each in Waverly and Jack- 
sin, Ohio, and finally settling at Chillicothe in the grocery business 
with his father. In 1871, he lived a couple of months in the 
Canadian city of Montreal, but not hking the prospects returned to 
the United States and spent the subsequent eight vears at Oil City, 
Pa. Coming back to Chillicothe in 1879 he has since made his 
home in that city, engaged in various occupations. In 1885, Mr. 
Enderlin was elected city marshal of Chillicothe. He served one 
term in that office, and was also a member of the sanitary police 
force for three vears. April 7, 1902, he was elected trustee of 
Scioto township on the Democratic ticket, receiving a majority of 
283. He was married at Nashville, Tenn., in 1865, to Jane Butler 
of that city, and of their six children five are living: John, of 
Chillicothe; Mary, wife of James Tannehill, of Pittsburg; Lizzie, 
wife of James Shears, of Chillicothe; Ellen, married Edward 
Eddinger, of Chillicothe, and died October 22, 1898; Richard and 
Barbara, residents of Pittsburg. Mr. Enderlin is a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


Hezekiah England, for many years a farmer of Huntington town- 
ship, is one of the little army of civil war veterans who did so much 
for Ross county’s glory in the days of the country’s need. He was 
born in Hocking county, Ohio, November 15, 1835; in childhood 
lost both of his parents by death, and when about twelve years of 
age came to Ross county to live with uncles in Huntington township. 
September 8, 1859, he was married to Deborah Cockerell and 
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shortly after “set up housekeeping” on a small farm, by the cultiva- 
tion of which he was making a living and doing fairly well at the 
outbreak of the civil war. August 13, 1862, he enlisted as a private 
in Company G, Eighty-ninth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, 
which served for awhile in West Virginia and shortly after the battle 
of Stone river was sent to re-enforce General Rosecrans at Nashville, 
Tenn., where it arrived February 7, 1863. From there it moved to 
Carthage, and shortly after joined Rosecrans’ main army at Mur- 
freesboro. It next joined in the movement against Bragg, at Tulla- 
homa, and entered its first battle at Hoover’s Gap, where it had a 
taste of war at its worst. At Chickamauga the Eighty-ninth was in 
the hottest of the fight and suffered severely in killed, wounded and 
prisoners. During that fearful engagement, Mr. England was struck 
in the left ankle by a minie ball and received a wound which com- 
pletely disabled him, in addition to which he was struck four times 
by balls which fortunately were spent. He lay on this field of 
carnage, surrounded by all its ghastly horrors, for eight days before 
he received medical attention. He was first spent to the hospital at 
Bridgeport, Tenn., and subsequently to Nashville, from which place 
he was furloughed home on sick leave. After a rest from November 
until March, he went to Camp Dennison, where he was operated on, 
and May 4, 1864, was discharged from the service on account of 
disability, smee which time he has lived continuously at his home 
in Ross county. By his first marriage he had nine children, of 
whom the living are Elizabeth, wife of James Edgington, Jr.; 
Delilah, wife of Charles Bruff, and Peter. The mother died in 
1889, and on October 20, 1900, Mr. England married Elizabeth, 
widow of Paul Hammond, and daughter of William Wendell. 


John England, stock-dealer and general farmer in Scioto town- 
ship, is also one of the successful fruitgrowers of Ross county, where 
he has long been known in horticultural circles. His grandfather 
and namesake came to the county early in the nineteenth century, 
and, as he used often to say, with all his worldly goods tied up in a 
pocket handkerchief. Before his death, however, this poor immi- 
grant had accumulated several hundred acres of land and consider- 
able town property. The names of his children are thus given in 
the family register: Milo, Jesse, George, Lorenzo, Eliza, Manda 
and Sydney. Both himself and wife died when seventy-nine years 
old and were interred on the same farm where they settled on first 
arriving in the township. Lorenzo, the fifth of their children, was born 
in 1818 on the place in Scioto township, where his widow still resides. - 
He estimated that his attendance at school altogether would not 
exceed a period of three months, but he was an earnest student all 
his life and so added to his store of knowledge as to be considered in 
after years one of the hest informed men in the township. Though 
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his main business was that of farming he had other interests, being 
one of the owners of the old Schlegle & England toll pikes, and for 
a short time also he conducted a brickyard. He married Sarah 
Darby, by whom he had the following named children: A. Warner, 
Alice and Demetrius, deceased ; John, subject of this sketch; 
Thomas J., of Madison county; Scioto, deceased; James L., of 
Missouri; Efhe, Emma and Ella, deceased. The father died in 1871 
and his widow resides on the old home place in a commodious brick 
house which was erected by her sons for her comfort. John England, 
fourth of the children, was born in Ross county, O., March 2, 1849, 
on the Scioto township farm where he now, resides. July 4, 1872, 
he was married to Mary, daughter of Jacob and Barbara Esterly, 
of Chillicothe, and after two years’ residence in that city they 
removed to Columbus, O. He was a practical brickmaker by trade 
and during his stay of about eighteen months at the Ohio capital he 
was employed i in his regular line of work. In due time he returned 
to his estate in Ross county and took up his abode in an old log 
eabin which, however, he replaced some years later with a modern 
dwelling, up-to-date in all its finishings and equipments. Mr. 
England is both a practical and progressive farmer, believing in 
havi ing the best that is going and in keeping abreast of the times in 
all respects. He raises fruit on an extensive scale, having an orchard 
covering 10 acres containing the larger varieties and four acres 
devoted exclusively to small fruits. He is an authority in this line, 
being regarded as one of the best informed of the county’s horti- 
culturists. Mr. England has held the position of road supervisor 
for sixteen vears and was formerly a member of the school board. 
Of his four children, Dorothy and Emma have passed away, Katie 
C. is at home, and Thomas T. is living in Scioto township. 


General John Clay Entrekin was born near Kingston, in Ross 
county, February 11, 1844. Tis father, John Pie was born 
April 8, 1809, at Iinnickinnick, in Green township, Ross county. 
He was a member of the first board of infirmary directors of the 
county, was also captain of a militia company and served in a Home 
Guard company in Pettis county, Mo., in the civil war. His parents 
were Col. John and Nancy (Crouse) Entrekin. Col. John Entre- 
kin, the grandfather of John C. Entrekin, was born on the “Hall 
farm” on Willoughly run on the Cashtown road, afterward famous 
as the place where the battle of Gettysburg began, in Adams county, 
Pa. He commanded a company of cavalry i in the war of 1812 and 
served for twenty vears as an officer of the Ohio militia, becoming 
a colonel of the Second regiment. He was at the time of his death 
an associate judge of the Pickaway county court of common pleas, 
having remored to Pickaway county in the latter part of his life. 
He served as a member of the house of representatives from Ross 
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county in 1819 and 1820. His father, William Entrekin, married 
Elizabeth Hall at Gettysburg, Pa., er with his family afterward 
removed to Huntington county, Pa., and afterward, in the spring 
of 1798, to Ross county, Ohio, to what is now Hopetown, where in 
1800 Elizabeth, his wife, died and was buried on a hill a short 
distance east of the residence of John Umstead. At that time ali 
the county north from Chillicothe to the lakes was a vast wilderness 
inhabited by Indians alone. William Entrekin’s parents were 
Scotch covenanters who emigrated from Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
in consequence of religious persecutions, to North Ireland, and from 
there to Pennsylvania. Thev had formerly lived on the “Entrekin 
water,’ a branch of the Nith river near the pass in the mountains 
known as ‘Entrekin pass,’ a description of which is contained in 
Crockett’s “Men of the Mosshaigs.” John C. Entrekin’s grand- 
mother on his father’s side was Nanev, the oldest daughter of John 
Crouse, who came from Marvland to North Carolina shortly after 
the Revolution and emigrated from there in 1798 to IKinnickinnick, 
Ross county, where he operated a mill for many vears. He served 
as a private in Capt. Jacob Good's company of Col. Charles G. 
Griffth’s regiment, in Gen. Reazin Beall’s division of troops known 
as “The Marvland Flying Camp in the American Revolution,” 
from June 1 to December 1, 1776, and was in the campaign in 
which the British captured New York City. The mother of John 
C. Entrekin was Frances Moore Entrekin, who was born on Black 
Water, Green township, Ross county, May 20, 1812. Her parents 
were Joseph and Hannah Davis Moore, who came to Ross county 
in 1809 from the western part of Huntington county, Pa. Joseph 
Moore was of Scotch ancestry. For many vears he kept on the 
main road leading north from Chillicothe to Columbus the “Rising 
Sun Tavern,” and had the honor of entertaining Henry Clay, Gen. 
W. S. Scott, the Siamese Twins and many other public people. 
He served as a quartermaster during the war of 1812, and his 
brother Samuel was killed hy the Indians in western Pennsvlvania 
during the Revolutionary war. His wife, Hannah Davis. was of 
Welsh descent and was claimed to be of the same family in Penn- 
sylvania as the mother of Gen. U. S. Grant and Jefferson Davis. 
many of the connection residing near Philadelphia. 

John C. Entrekin on Angust 12th, 1862, at the age of eighteen, 
enlisted for three vears in Company A of the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Ohio Volunteer Infintry, and was with his regiment 
the entire time. He was in the battles of Chickasaw Bavou, on 
sas Post, siege of Vicksburg, Graham's Plantation, Yellow Bavou 
and the siege at Fort Blakely, Ala. He very nearly escaped honor- 
able wounds. but on the 9th of ' April, 1865, the very last dav of 
the war, he was wounded twice at Fort Blakely, and was, in con- 
sequence, honorably discharged at New Orleans, June Sth, 1865. 
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After his return to his home, he entered the Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versity, and graduated in the classical course in 1867. For two 
years he was engaged in teaching, and from 1869 to 1870 he was 
professor of mathematics in the Central Wesleyan college of War- 
ronton, Mo. During that time he read law and was admitted to the 
bar in the cireuit court of Warren county, Mo., in January, 1870. 
Directly after, he returned to Chillicothe, and in September of 
that vear was admitted to the bar of Ross county. He began the 
practice of law in the office of Judge T. A. Minshall, afterward of 
the supreme bench, and remained there three years, in which time 
he built up a good business. He has since practiced successfully 
and has been connected with much of the important litigation 
which has been conducted in the courts in his parts of the State. 
He has a keen, analytical mind, a comprehensive knowledge of the 
science of jurisprudence and never loses sight of any point of 
vantage ground which may advance the interests of his clients. 
He has always taken a great, interest in political affairs. Even as 
a boy he was active in the Fremont-Dayton campaign, and when 
he attained his majority, he allied himself with the Republican 
party and voted for Abraham Lincoln in 1864, while stationed at 
Morgan's Bend, Louisiana. In January, 1872, he was appointed 
city solicitor of Chillicothe to fill a vacancy, and he was elected to 
the same office in 1872 and re-elected in 1874 and 1876. He was 
a candidate for prosecuting attorney of Ross county in 1872 before 
the people, but was defeated by 60 votes, although he ran 200 
“ahead of his ticket. In 1875 he was elected to represent Ross 
county in the house of representatives, to serve two years. He was 
a candidate for re-election in 1879, but was defeated by a small 
majority by Hon. Wim. H. Reed, a very popular Democrat. A 
month later, Senator Allison Brown died, and Mr. Entrekin was 
nominated as his successor in the sixth senatorial district and was 
elected by 1,500 majority over Hon. Milton McCoy. He served 
two vears. In 1885 he was again a candidate for the house of rep- 
resentatives and elected by 500 majority over Dr. Nathaniel Potter. 
During this term he was chosen speaker of the house. While in 
the legislature he voted twice for John Sherman for United States 
senator and for James A. Garfield and Stanley Matthews for the 
same office. He was twice a candidate for nomination for con- 
gressman in this district, but was defeated. His service in the 
various official positions to which he has been called has been 
marked by patriotic devotion to duty and a fidelity to the best inter- 
ests of the people whom he represented, and as one of the law 
makers of Ohio he has borne a conspicuous and honorable part. 
He enlisted in the Ohio state militia on June 8, 1873, as a private 
in Company A, but was at once elected lieutenant of the company, 
after which he was elected and commissioned captain. On June 
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21, 1876, he was elected colonel of the sixth regiment, Ohio 
National Guards, to which position he was three times re-elected, 
serving in all fourteen years. uring this time he performed the 
most arduous and important service for the state, as in 1878, the 
time of the great railroad strike at Newark, Ohio, when the mili- 
tary aid was invoked to quell the riotous men. He was called on 
to defend the city building and the Music hall in Cincinnati at 
the time of the riot when the court-house was destroyed in April, 
1884. He had his regiment on the field within ten hours after 
notification of the trouble had been received. He was also in com- 
mand of his regiment at the time of the strikes in the Hocking val- 
ley coal regions and in Jackson county. As: commander. of the 
sixth regiment, Ohio National Guards, Colonel Entrekin was a 
prominent factor in suppressing the disturbance. In command- 
ing his troops, he displayed firmness, tempered by justice, power, 
limited by discretion, and military force was used only to protect 
life and property. His course commanded the respect of his 
troops and the admiration of all, and increased the confidence of 
the public in the military forces of the country. In 1592, he was 
appointed by Governor Mecitinley to the position of judge advocate 
general on his staff, and re-appointed in January, 1594. He is 
now on the retired list of military officers of Ohio with rank of 
brigadier-general. He was appointed by Governor Foraker in 
November, 1889, a member of the board of trustees for the Central 
state asvlum for the insane, at Columbus, and served two months, 
but the senate refused to confimm any of Governor Foraker’s 
appointments, and his successor was appointed by Governor Camp- 
bell. In the councils of his party, General Entrekin has been very 
prominent and his opinions have been received with much respect 
and consideration. He served two vears on the Republican state 
central committee, 1882-83, and has served annually as a delegate 
co the county, district and state conventions, while for twenty years 
he has been a member of the Ross county executive committee. In 
1892, he was elected a delegate from the Eleventh congressional 
district to the national convention at Minneapolis, and east his vote 
for William McKinley, as did all the other delegates; and he was 
chairman of the congressional convention at Athens, which nom- 
inated the delegates to represent his district in the Republican 
national convention at St. Louis in 1896. He was an active worker 
for his party during the last presidential campaign and delivered 
many addresses in support of the dominant measures of the tariff 
and sound money. He is a logical, fluent and forceful speaker, and 
his addresses leave a lasting impression upon his auditors. He 
served as chairman of the committee on resolutions in the Repub 
lican state convention at Toledo, in June, 1897. He was appointed 
collector of internal revenue for the Eleventh district of Ohio, by, 
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President MelKinley, in July, 1897, and is still the incumbent of 
that position. He is a Mason and an Odd Fellow and has passed 
all the chairs of both lodges; is a member of the Elks, and an hon- 
ored comrade of the Grand Army of the Republic. General 
Entrekin was married July 14, 1875, at Chillicothe, to Mary F. 
Bethauser. They have two children, Helen G., and John C., jr., 
both grown. John C., jr., is now deputy collector under his father 
in this district. 


Charles Z. Erdmann, merchant tailor, of Chillicothe, was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, January 27, 1860. His father, Zachariah 
Erdmann, is a native of Germany who came to America in early 
manhood and worked at his trade as tailor’s cutter, first in New 
York city and later in Cincinnati. He remained in the latter city 
until 1868, when he removed to Chillicothe and engaged in mer- 
chant tailoring in partnership with Martin Maule. The connec- 
tion lasted only one vear, after which Mr. Erdmann continued the 
business alone for many years. In 1886, his son Charles Z. was 
taken into full partnership by his father and Z. Erdmann & Son 
has been the title of the firm ever since. The business house is 
located at No. 12 W. Second street, where they have a full line 
of seasonable goods and give employment to about thirty-five peo- 
ple. This is the largest and most popular merchant taitoring 
establishment in the city of Chillicothe. While living in New 
York city, Zachariah Erdmann was married to Maria Lippert, also 
r native of Germany. They had a family of ten children, nine of 
whom are still living. Of these, Bertha is now married to Adam 
Falter, a farmer of Ross county; Katharine Elizabeth, unmarried, 
is her father’s housekeeper; the third child in order of birth is 
Charles Z., the subject of this sketch; John F. is a physician and 
surgeon of New York city, married to Georgia Therese Wright of 
Providence, R. I.; Frederick married Cordia Lee Klinkinbeard, of 
Winchester, Kv., and is cutter for a merchant tailoring house in 
St. Louis; ee Richard married Myrtle Hill, of Chillicothe, and 
is emploved as cutter for Z. Erdmann & Son; Gustavus Adolphus is 
a traveling salesman for E. R. Hawkins & Co., of Philadelphia, liv- 
ing at St. Louis and unmarried; Edward is a stockholder in and 
secretary of the C. L. Bailey Grocery company at Marietta, O., 
and William is employed at Cleveland as draughtsman for the Gary 
Tron and Steel company. Charles Z. Erdmann was educated in 
the public schools of Chillicothe, learned the tailor’s trade under 
his father’s directions and took special instructions in Cincinnati 
in the art of entting. He has always been employed in his father’s 
business and since 1886, as previously stated, has been a full part- 
ner in the firm. January 12, 1898, Mr. Erdmann was married to 
Carrie, daughter of Henry and Helena Sulzbacher, of Chillicothe. 
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They have two children, Helena Maria and Elizabeth May. Mr. 
Erdmann is a member of the Masonic fraternity, Blue lodge, chap- 
ter, council and temple, and the Mystic Shrine of Columbus. He 
also belongs to the Knights of Pythias, B. P. O. E., and United 
Commercial Travelers’ association. The family are attendants of 
the First Presbyterian church. 


Frank P. Ervin is a native of Buckskin township, Ross county, 
where he now resides and has spent all his life. His father, Peachy 
Ervin, was born in Augusta county, Va., and came to Highland 
county, O., in 1831, when only ten years of age. In 1846 he 
removed to Ross county and settled in Buckskin township, two 
years afterwards locating on the homestead where his son Frank 
now makes his home. November 10, 1842, he married Nancy 
Lyle, whose father came from Virginia to Highland county in 
1815, and by her had three children. One of these is Rey. Will- 
iam A. Ervin, pastor of the Rockwood (Tenn.) Presbyterian 
church. Another son, Rev. J. N. Ervin, is pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Dayton (Ky), and professor in the Lane seminary. 
Frank P. Ervin, the third son and subject of this sketch, was born 
and reared on the old homestead where he now lives, his education 
being obtained at the Salem academy. After leaving school he 
took charge of the farm business, which he has managed with sue- 
cess. In 1876, Mr. Ervin was married to Rusha A., daughter of 
J. C. Pricer, member of one of the oldest families in Paint town- 
ship. The union resulted in the birth of five children, Flovd D., 
Charles K., Clyde, Harly, and Ruth. Flovd D. Ervin, the oldest 
son, is a veteran of the Spanish-American war. In 1898, on the 
very day he was graduated from Salem academy, he enlisted in 
Company E of the Fourth Ohio regiment. This command went 
to Camp Thomas, thence by way of Newport News to Porto Rico, 
being four days on the water; took part in the subsequent campaign 
on the island, participated in two skirmishes and remained there 
about three months. They returned to the United States by way 
of Jersey City and Washington, being received by President 
McKinley and given a warm handshake by that great and good 
man. From the capital the troops proceeded to Columbus, where 
they were mustered out of service on January 20, 1899. Shortly 
after returning from the war, Floyd Ervin secured a position as 
traveling salesman for a wholesale grocery firm of Davton, O., and 
has retained that ever since. The entire family are members of 
the Presbyterian church. Frank P. Ervin has been a member of 
the hoard of trustees of the church at Greenfield, and president of 
the board: his father was deacon of the church for twenty-five years 
and elder for the same length of time, making fifty vears of serv- 
ice as a church official. In 1896, Frank P. Ervin was elected one 
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of the township trustees and since then he has been twice re- 
elected. He has been a member of the school board for sixteen 
years and is president of the board of education of Buckskin town- 
ship. He is a member of the Royal Arcanum and his son Floyd 
belongs to the orders of Woodmen of the World and the Redmen. 


Isaac Stuart Evans, late a resident of Buckskin township, was one 
of the representative farmers of Ross county, as well as a most 
estimable citizen in every respect. He was the only son by the third 
marriage of Isaac Evans, one of the oldest settlers of the county and 
long identified with its agricultural interests; was born and bred 
in Buckskin township and educated at the old Salem academy, and 
married Emma Parrett, member of an old family of highly honor- 
able lineage, daughter of Henry and grand- daughter of Frederick 
Parrett, the latter a native of Vi irginia who came to Ross county in 
1806. The great-grandfather of Mrs. Evans emigrated from Switz- 
erland to Virginia in 1730. Her father, Henry ‘Parrett, was twice 
married, the second wife being Lydia Ann, daughter of Peter Stout, 
one of the early settlers of Fayette county, and also great-grand- 
daughter of John Eyer, who came to America with W illiam Penn. 
The ancestors of Mrs. Evans were connected with the early settle- 
ment of the colonies and afterwards bore their full share of the dan- 
gers and privations incident to the Revolutionary war. The 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Stuart Evans resulted in the birth 
of three children, whose names are Anna Jean, Dean Peoples and 
Mary Cornelia. My. Evans died in 1899, much lamented by a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances. He was a man of much force 
of character and looked upon as one of the most substantial of Ross 
county’s citizens. He stood at the front as a stock-raiser and all- 
around farmer, being up-to-date in his methods and quick to avail 
himself of the latest improvements. For eleven years he was an 
elder in the Presbyterian church at Greenfield, and his widow is a 
devout worshipper in the same congregation. 


James M. Evans, M. D., of Clarksburg, has been a practicing 
physician in that locality over fiftv years and has presided at the 
birth of more than two thousand Ross county citizens. THis residence 
embraces a period of over three-quarters of a century, during which 
time he has been in touch with all the movements which made for 
the county’s growth and development. The doctor’s ancestors were 
Pennsvlvanians. Grandparents Richard and Mary Evans first 
located in Kentucky, but later concluding that the Scioto valley 
offered exceptional opportunities for settlers they removed with their 
household goods to Highland county, O., where they made their home 
until death. About the same time that Richard Evans arrived, his 
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father, with three other sons, also came into Highland county and 
bought a large tract of land on Clear creek. Richard and Mary 
Evans had several children and among the number a son named 
Isaac. In due course he married Jane Morton, of Ross county, and 
went to farming on part of the family estate. In 1826, they removed 
to Ross county and settled near South Salem where they reared their 
children and eventually found their graves. Isaac Evans was one 
of the promoters and principal contributors to the South Salem 
academy, which afterward became such a popular institution of 
learning. By his first wife he had six children, all of whom are 
dead except Dr. James M. Evans. The second wife of Isaac Evans 
was Mary Wallace, whose six children are all dead with the excep- 
tion of Richard S., who lives at Hillsboro, O. By a third marriage 
with Jane Pepples, Isaac Evans had two children, Angeline and 
Tsaac S., who also have passed away. This patriarchal citizen, with 
such a numerous household, was noted throughout life as a church 
worker, being a Presbyterian elder and for twenty-five years super- 
intendent of the Sunday School. He was also a life-long friend of 
education, contributing liberally of his means in that behalf, and 
retaining his interest in all good causes until his death in 1875. 
James M. Evans was born in Highland county, O., February 26, 
1824, and was deprived of a mother’s care at a very early age. He 
had the benefit of a good education at the South Salem academy and 
later studied medicine with Dr. Israel Evans at Rising Sun, Ind. 
This was followed by a course of lectures at the Cleveland Medical 
college, after which he spent a year as assistant to his brother in 
Clarksburg. Later he matriculated at Starling Medical college in 
Columbus, and there obtained his coveted diploma in 1850. In the 
same year Dr. Evans began practice at Clarksburg, in Deerfield 
township, where he has since lived. He keeps up to date in his pro- 
fession, not. being afraid to adopt new methods of treatment. if 
approved by his judgment, and congratulates himself on being very 
successful with numerous cases of pneumonia by application of mod- 
ern remedies. The doctor has always been a reHgious man and a 
member of the Presbyterian church since he was sixteen vears old. 
May 25, 1852, he married Emily P. Yates, by whom he had four 
children: Mary E., John T., Channing and an infant deceased. 
The mother died in 1860, and April 17, 1861, Dr. Evans married 
Eliza J. Caldwell, whose children were James E., Orin Chester, 
Eldora ©. and Edwin C. The second wife dying, the doctor’s third 
alliance was with Mrs. Mary Brown, widow of R. P. Brown, whose 
death occurred several years after marriage. 


George Farabee, of Gillespieville, was born in Liberty township, 
Ross county, Ohio, on April 27, 1856. His parents were Dr. 
Thomas and Sophia (Dresbach) Farabee. The father came from 
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Pennsylvania and lived in Ross county until his death. George 
Farabee was reared in Ross county and educated in the public schools. 
October 20, 1888, he was married to Rachael, daughter of Jere 
miah W. Drummond. The latter was born in Ross county in 1830, 
being a son of Benjamin and Mary (Cox) Drummond, and died in 
1900. He married Rachael W. Ratcliff, daughter of Simon and 
Rachael (Dixon) Ratcliff, and had eight children, of whom four are 
living. These are Stella, wife of Samuel Du Bois, of Liberty town- 
ship, Ross county; Smiley, of Circleville; Walton, of Liberty town- 
ship; and Rachael, who is the wife of George Farabee. Mrs. 
Farabee was reared by her aunt, Ruth Ratcliff, who was born in that 
portion of Ross which is now Vinton county, Ohio, in 1826, and died 
on July 16, 1892. My. Farabee and wife have two children, Paul- 
ine E., born December 21, 1898; and Ruth R., born September 3, 
1900. Mr. Farabee has held the office of trustee of Liberty town- 
ship. 


George W. Farlow, veteran of the civil war and retired farmer 
residing at Clarksburg, can look back over a life well spent both in 
the cause of his country and his county. His ancestors were long 
settled in Delaware, from which state his grandparents, Archy and 
Sarah (Brown) Farlow, came in 1815 to add their strength and 
resources to the pioneer forces which were rapidly filling Ross 
county. They settled on a farm two miles west of Clarksburg, 
which the husband had beught some time previously, but he died 
-within a month or two after reaching the county. His widow, how- 
ever, continued to live on this place until she also died, leaving five 
children, all of whom have since departed this life—Benjamin, 
Abigail, Mary, George and Marion. Benjamin, the eldest, remained 
at home until his marriage to Margaret Dennis, of Ross county, 
with whom he lived several years on the old home place, and who 
became the mother of two children, George W. and Jane, the latter 
marrying John Timmons of Missouri and subsequently dying. Mrs. 
Farlow died in August, 1839, and her husband took a second wife 
in the person of Sophia Adams, with whom he lived on the home 
place until 1850, when he moved to a farm in the same township 
which he had recently purchased. The children by this second mar- 
riage were William R., of Indiana; Sarah A., of Illinois; Win- 
gate T., of Indiana; and Irvin, who died in infancy. The mother 
died in 1853 and the father’s third marriage was to Elizabeth God- 
frey, shortly after which event he removed to Illinois, spent a couple 
of years in that state and returned to Ross county, where he died in 
1877, his widow still oceupying the old homestead. Benjamin Far- 
low spent his whole life in agricultural pursuits and was a consistent 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church. George W., only son 
of Benjamin and Margaret (Dennis) Farlow, was born in Deerfield 
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township, Ross county, July 19, 1839, and sixteen days afterward he 
lost his mother by death. The infant, thus bereft of a mother’s care, 
was taken in charge by his grandmother Farlow, who reared him 
with tender solicitude until he reached manhood’s full estate. About 
that time, the civil war was in progress, and young Farlow became a 
soldier of the Union in Company E, One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Ohio regiment of infantry, which was drilled at Marietta and sent 
to Memphis, Tenn. There the command was attached to the Thir- 
teenth army corps, with which it went to Vicksburg, took part in the 
battle of Chickasaw Bluffs and later in a severe engagement at 
Arkansas Post. Later they moved to the rear of Vicksburg, about 
Thompson’s Hill and Black river, until a union was effected with 
Sherman’s forces, incidental to which movements were many severe 
skirmishes and minor engagements. Ayr. Farlow atterwardg vent 
with his regiment to Louisiana and up the Red river, coming back 
from this expedition to Mississippi for a prolonged stay and then on 
to Pensacola and Mobile. After a nine days’ siege at the latter city, 
the command was sent to Texas and mustered out. Finally reach- 
ing home by way of Columbus, Mr. Farlow engaged in farming until 
1869, when he married Elizabeth E. Howser and lived at the old 
home place until a vear ago, when they removed to Clarksburg. 
There Mr. Farlow is living a quiet and retired life after many vears 
of work as a farmer and stockraiser. He has two children. Archy M. 
and Margaret; the former living at Barlow, Ohio, and the latter at 
home. Ar. and Mrs. Farlow and Miss Margaret are attendants at 
the Methodist Episcopal church. Myr. Farlow’s brother, William R. 
Farlow, has a very creditable military record, which deserves men- 
tion in any historv of Ross county. Born on the old homestead in 
Deerfield township, March 10, 1845, he was only eighteen years old 
when he enlisted in Company C, Seventy-third regiment Ohio infan- 
try, with which he served gallantly in the engagements in Virginia, 
including Bull Run. At that battle he was wounded and taken pris- 
oner, but was subsequently paroled and came home by way of the 
national capital. In May, 1564, he organized a company for the 
One Hundred and Forty-ninth Ohio regiment, of which he was 
elected captain, and served for three months. being mustered out at 
Columbus. After returning home, Captain Farlow married Mollie 
MeCrum, with whom he settled on a farm in Deerfield township and 
after two vears went to Indiana where he now resides. 


John T. Fenton, member of the firm of Fenton & Bonner, under- 
takers, of Chillicothe, is a native of Jeffersonville, Ind.. born Octo- 
ber 25, 1849. His parents were James and Mary (Bowman) 
Fenton, the former born in Virginia in 1800 and the latter in Clarke 
eounty, Ind., in 1813. The father was owner and manager ef an 
extensive lumber business, with planing mill and other attachments, 
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at Jeffersonville, Ind., and was well-to-do. He died in 1855, his 
wife surviving until her eighty-first year and dying at Lonisiville: 
Ky. Their family consisted of three sons and two daughters, of 
whom three are still living. These are James Fenton, of Jefferson- 
wille, Indi; Mrs. S. .B; Glover, of Louisville, Ky. ; and John T., the 
subject of this sketch. The deceased members of the family were 
Mrs. Mattie Phillips, who died in New Albany, Ind., and Will- 
iam H. Fenton, who died at the age of sixty-seven, in Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. John T. Fenton was educated at Jeffersonville and New 
Albany, Ind. During the civil war he sold newspapers at Jefferson- 
ville, some of his customers being soldiers in the hospitals at that 
point. He spent five vears in railroading, with headquarters at 
Lafayette. Ind. In 1873, he came to Chillicothe, where he entered 
the employment of the Marietta & Cincinnati, now the Baltimore & 
Ohio Southwestern railway. He remained with this company for 
twenty-five vears, during most of the time as locomotive engineer 
and the other seven vears as supervisor of trains and engines. At 
length failing health. compelled his retirement from this arduous 
service, and in June, 1899, he formed a partnership with W. R. 
Lowrv in the undertaking business. In June, 1901, this firm was 
dissolved, and on August Ist of the same year Mr. Fenton formed a 
partnership with Mr. Bonner, which still continues. Both members 
of the firm are practical embalmers, Mr. Fenton being a graduate of 
the Massachusetts college of embalming. In 1880, Mr. Fenton was 
married to Ida P. Pinto, a native of Ross county. They have an 
only son, Marshall Glover, a voung man of sixteen who is a student 
in the Chillicothe high school and a member of the cadet corps of 
that institution. Mr. Fenton is a member of the Masonic fraternity, 
of the Odd Fellows, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
In Masonrv he has attained the rank of Knight Templar. He has 
been a member of the Chillicothe board of elections for twelve years 
and was recently reappointed to serve four vears longer. On the 
ereation of this board, the governor had the appointing power, and 
Mr. Fenton was appointed by Governor Foraker. Since then, by a 
change in the law, the mayor is vested with the power to make these 
appointments. In politics, Mr. Fenton is a staunch Republican, 
and in religion his inclinations are toward Methodism, though at 
present he is not connected with anv church. 


Judson O. Ferneau, a prosperous farmer of the South Salem 
neighborhood in Ross county, comes of an ancestry whose fountain 
source was Holland with an intermediate stage of development in 
old Virginia and later lodgment in Ohio. He is a son of Joseph and 
prandson of John Ferneau, the latter being an emigrant from the 
so tecante to the Old Dominion while fies Revolutionary war was 
in progress. In 1812, he joined the tide of emigration which was 
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then setting strongly toward the Ohio valley and located with his 
family in Ross county. His son, Joseph Ferneau, married Eliza- 
beth McCoy, member of a family long and favorably known in Fay- 
ette county, Ohio. He adopted farming as his vocation and pursued 
it steadily until his death in 1891. His only child was Judson O. 
Ferneau, who was born and reared in Buckskin township and edu- 
cated in the district schools. In 18938, he was married to Anna, 
daughter of George Wolfe, a native of Germany. Like his ancestors 
before him, Mr. Ferneau is interested in tilling the soil, his line 
being general farming and stock-raising. The farm owned by him 
near South Salem, in addition to its agricultural value, possesses an 
historic interest. According to tradition it was there that the. first 
sermon was preached north of Marietta, at the time when there were 
no churches in that region and but few preachers, even of the itiner- 
ant class. The farm of Mr. Ferneau is also pointed out as the scene 
of a famous rencounter which took place in the long ago between one 
Dunean McCarty and certain hostile Indians with whom he came 
in contact. 


Ferguson Family :—James and Rachel (Walker) Ferguson, with 
their children Margaret, William, James and Matthew, came from 
county Antrim, Ireland, in 1750, and settled in that part of Hamil- 
ton township, Cumberland county, which is now in the bounds ot 
Hamilton and St. Thomas townships, Franklin county, to the west 
of Chambersburg, Pa. James Ferguson, Sr., was ensign of Capt. 
Joseph Armstrong’s company of rangers in active service on the 
frontiers of Cumberland county, Pa., in 1755, during the French- 
Indian war. He, and his children, attended the famous Rocky 
Spring Presbyterian church near Chambersburg; he died in October, 
1772. His wife died in 1791, and the same year their children 
divided his land in Franklin county. The children are now to be 
mentioned. A daughter Margaret married William Dixon in 1780, 
who, dying in 1784, left two children, Catharine and Rachel. In 
1782 Catharine married Humphrey Fullerton, in Franklin county, 
and moved to Chillicothe, O., in 1804. Her mother, Margaret, fol- 
lowed her to Chillicothe in 1805 with her daughter Rachel, who 
afterwards married Judge William Wilson and died in 1860 in 
Newark, O. Margaret lived in Chillicothe at the northwest corner 
of Paint and Fourth streets, where she died in 1835, and is buried in 
Grandview cemetery. William, son of James Ferguson, served in 
the Revolutionary war, married Sarah Liggett in 1776, moved to 
Somerset township, Washington county, Pa., in 1796, and died in 
Monongahela City, in 1833, aged eighty-seven vears. James Fer- 
guson, Jr., married Margery Denny in Franklin county, about 
1776, was one of the justices of the county, one of the first trustees 
of Rocky Spring Presbyterian church, and dealt largely in real 
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estate. He served in the Revolutionary war. He moved to Chilli- 
cothe in October, 1798, and his real estate transactions in Ross, 
Pickaway and Highland counties were numerous and important. 
He was one of the nine justices of common pleas in 1798 in Chilli- 
cothe; headed a petition signed by the five trustees of the Presby- 
terian church in Chillicothe, addressed to the territorial legislature 
in 1801, asking permission to make a lottery to erect a house of wor- 
ship ; was one of the incorporators of Chillicothe on January 4, 1802, 
and one of the six members of its first ‘‘select council.” He was one 
of the early merchants of Chillicothe and the affairs of the firm of 
Ferguson & McFarland, composed of himself and William McFar- 
land, husband of his daughter Margaret, were dissolved and wound 
up by the latter on May 1, 1803. He died on September 11, 1806, 
and his remains now rest in the McFarland lot in Grandview ceme- 
tery. He left a will in which he names his children: James; 
Margaret, wife of Wm. McFarland, she died in Chillicothe, Febru- 
ary 8, 1832; John; Rachel, wife of Judge John Thompson, she died 
in Wilkinson county, Miss., October 20, 1853; and Creaghead, one 
of Chillicothe’s early merchants, who died of vellow fever in New 
Orleans about 1820. 

Matthew, another son of James, Sr., enlisted in Capt. John Will: 
iams’ company of the First battalion of Cumberland county militia, 
Flying camp, Revolutionary war, in 1777; was at the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown and afterwards acquired the title of 
captain. He was a pewholder and member of Rocky Spring Press 
byterian church, married Ann Chesnut in 1782; bought land in Pax- 
ton township, Ross county, east of Bainbridge, on June 21, 1802, and 
early in 1806 sold his farm in Pennsylvania, and with his wife and 
eight. living children moved to Green township, settling on Black 
Water creek, about one mile west of Kingston. ‘‘The Pioneer Ree- 
ord of Ross County” savs he was “the first distiller” in the county. 
He accumulated by deed and patent about 1,000 acres of land. On 
April 13, 1810, he was commissioned one of the three first justices 
of Pickaway township, Pickaway county;-on Mav 31, 1811, 
he with Wm. Calwell, Michael Brown and John Entrekin were 
elected and on August 7. 1811, were ordained and installed ruling 
elders of Mt. Pleasant church. About the vear 1831, feeling the 
infirmities of his eightv-two vears, and realizing the necessity for 
activity in the church, he retired from the active duties of the elder- 
ship, his nephew Matthew Ferguson, who was installed July 10, 
1831, taking his place. The session, loath to lose the advantage of 
his wisdom, counsel and advice, insisted that he reconsider his inten- 
tion: but he remained firm in his determination to be relieved and to 
hand over the burden to vounger men. At that session meeting, 
probably held June 11, 1831, his advice to them was: “Brethren, 
take care of the flock. Feed the sheep. The preacher will take 
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care of himself.” He died on November 2, 1848, aged ninety-nine 
years, leaving surviving him his wife and these children: William ; 
‘Ann, wife of his nephew, Matthew Ferguson, Jr.; Margaret, wife of 
William Cushing, and Jane, unmarried. His wide died December 
24, 1851, aged eighty-seven years and twelve days. They and thei» 
children, John, Rachel, Matthew and Margaret, are buried in Mt. 
Pleasant grave yard. Their children were: James, born June 28, 
1783, died November, 1805; Jolin, born’November 21, 1784, died 
April 7, 1813; Rachel, born July 1, 1786, died June 17, 1845; Will- 
iam, born August 16, 1788, died January 28, 1865; Catharine, born 
October 15, 1793, died Mav 14, 1813: Matthew, born February 13, 
1795, died May 8, 1813; Ann, born August 16,°1796, died Decem- 
ber 8, 1871; Margaret, born August 13, 1798, died February 3, 
1882; Jane, born August 16, 1800, died April 16, 1861. 

William Ferguson, the fourth child of Matthew and Ann Ches- 
nut Ferguson, was born in Franklin county, Pa., and was about 
eighteen vears of age when his parents settled in Green township. 
He was one of the first merchants, the first. resident merchant, the 
first postmaster and a member of the first council of Kingston. On 
the morning of Sunday, August 23, 1812, he and his younger 
brother, Matthew, enlisted in Capt. John MeNeal’s company of eay- 
alry, Ohio militia, and went to the famous war of that vear from 
Mt. Pleasant church. The company consisted of about 50 men and 
served until October 14, 1812, when it was discharged. On August 
26, 1813, he joined Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian church, of which he 
was one of its first trustees to hold property in Kingston, in 18387, 
and from which he was dismissed on April 18, 1849, to the Central 
Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, O. On December 2, 1816, his 
father bought from Thomas Ing and wife, lot No. 30, in Kingston, at 
the northwest corner of the Maysville and Zanesville turnpike road 
and Ing street. Here he built his store and house; removed from 
his father’s farm about the vear 1818, opened his general merchan- 
dise store and kept “bachelor’s hall.” Here he lived after marriage 
and here all his children were born. He made trips to Philadelphia, 
Pa., on horseback and his purchases were brought across the moun- 
tains in large Conestoga wagons. On April 22, 1819, he took out at 
Chillicothe the first license issued to anv resident merchant of King- 
ston to vend merchandise in that town. He took out his last license 
on October 19, 1825. On September 10, 1822, the office of 
McCutchensville or McCutchen’s tavern in Pickaway county, adjoin- 
ing Kingston, where the stage coach stopped, was opened and he was 
appointed postmaster. The name of the office was changed to King: 
ston December 12, 1825, and he retained the postmastership until 
April 25, 1835, through the presidencies of James: Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams and into that of Andrew Jackson. In polities he 
was a Whig. “He was the first postmaster in Green township.” 
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On January 8, 1824, he married Eliza Crouse, the youngest child of 
John and Catharine Umsted Crouse of Green township. In 1833 
he completed a brick building, fitted out with machinery, and ran 
for several vears a flour mill, aie a woolen mill, both on the north- 
east one-fourth of section 20, which his wife received as part of her 
share of her brother Jeremiah’s estate. He sold this property to 
his brother-in-law, John Crouse, Jr., in 1846. On April 5, 1834, 
he was elected one of the first councilmen of Kingston, which was 
incorporated as a village early that vear. On June 28, 1887, he, 
with Henry May, Jr., and John M. Brown, as trustees of the Pres- 
byterian congregation in the town of Kingston, the first trustees of 
the Mt. Pleasant Presbyterian church to hold land in Kingston, 
received a deed of lot No. 5 in Duncan and Logan’s addition. The 
lot was on the westernmost side of the main road to Lancaster about 
264 feet north of Sassafras allev, was 66 feet wide and 165 feet 
deep to Mulberry alley. The trustees of Mt. Pleasant church deeded 
this lot on November 26, 1858, thus showing they were one and the 
same organization. About the vear 1837 he closed his business in 
Kingston and in the December of that vear sold his store and dwell- 
ing in Kingston to Robert T. Coburn, t taking a mortgage for the 
purchase money, which mortgage was foreclosed in 1844, and on 
August 24, 1845, he deeded the property to Henry May. After he 
had disposed of his store and dwelling in 1857 he settled on the farm 
in Pickaway township, which his wife received from her father, on 
Congo creek, about a mile and a half north of Kingston. Here he 
farmed extensively and also dealt largely in cattle. His place was 
the second regular stop for large droves from Chillicothe to the 
eastern market, the first stand being at McConnell’s in Ross county, 
and the third at Wilson’s in Pickaway county. In September, 1848, 
he moved to Cincinnati, O. Bvy the vear 1852 he had disposed of 
the land in Pickaway county, w hich he inherited from his father, to 
William Raub and Geor ee Holderman, and in that vear the farm on 
Congo creek was sold to John and William Entrekin. He dealt 
largely in real estate in Ross and Pickaway counties, and especially 
in Kingston lots. In the autumn of 1855 he moved to Alleghany 
City, Pa., and while a resident of that place, died in Cincinnati, O., 
at the home of his son Matthew and was buried in Spring Grove 
cemetery near that city. His wife died in Baltimore, Md., June 9, 
1889, and is buried beside him. His children were: Ann Catherine, 
born March 30, 1825, married July 22, 1854, to Edward Arthurs, 
died October 31, 1895: John C rouse, born March 13, 1827, died 
October 21, 1849; Matthew, born February 1, 1829: Sarah Jane, 
born June 30, 1834, married Biddle Arthurs, died September 3, 
1860. His son Matthew resides in Baltimore, Md., but spends the 
summer months at his country residence at Kinnikinnick, part of 
the home place of his grandfather, John Crouse, Sr. 
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The Fisher Family:—The progenitor of this numerous and well 
known family emigrated from Germany and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania during the latter half of the eighteenth century. There, about 
the year 1774, a son was born to him, named Jacob, who was destined 
to become the founder of the Ohio branch of the Fisher family. The 
parents of Jacob Fisher went from Pennsylvania to Virginia, where 
in early manhood he married Barbara Kyle. There is a family tra- 
dition that the young husband, when about twenty-five years old, rode 
on horseback to the wilds of Ohio to “spy out the land” and ascertain 
the feasibility of establishing a home for himself. As the story goes, 
he bought land in Concord township, put in a crop and then returned 
to Virginia for his wife and child. However this may be, ‘it is defi- 
nitely ascertained that Jacob Fisher and wife became residents of 
Ross county as early as 1800 and that from them have descended a 
numerous progeny. Jacob’s life was devoted to the clearing and cul- 
tivating of his acres in Concord township, where he lived until his 
death about the year 1865. He outlived his wife many years. though 
the exact date of her death is not recorded. Among their children 
was a son named John, who was born soon after his parents reached 
Ohio. He grew to manhood in Concord township and spent all the 
days of his life in the same locality. When he reached the marriage- 
able age he selected as his life partner Phoebe Briggs, daughter of a 
neighbor and early settler. John Fisher died about the year 1859, his 
wife surviving him several vears. They became the parents of seven 
sons and two daughters, named in order of birth, Samuel, Clinton, 
Joseph, George, John Bunyan, Charles, William, Sarah and Hannah. 
George Fisher, the fourth of the sons above enumerated, is still liv- 
ing, the sole survivor of that family of children. He was born in 
1832 and has followed the occupation of farming from the time of 
his arrival at manhood. In 1855, he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Elijah Rowe, a prominent man of Concord township. They have 
living three sons and two daughters, as follows: Louise, the wife of 
William H. Thomas, of Roxabell: James, a farmer in Concord town- 
ship; William A.; Flora B., wife of Joseph Irvin, of Highland 
county, Ohio; and Isaac, a farmer in Concord township. One son 
died in infaney and Francis Marion, a bright and promising boy, was 
eut off by pneumonia at the age of twenty-two. William A. Fisher, 
third of the above mentioned children, was born November 13, 1859, 
in Concord township. He received his education in the common 
schools at home and at the Normal school at Lebanon. He adopted 
teaching as a profession and followed that occupation for seventeen 
vears. He was ambitious to become a doctor and studied medicine 
for a while, but circumstances over which he had no control prevented 
him from finishing his course. In 1897, he embarked in the under- 
taking business at Frankfort, carrving a large supply of furniture 
as a side line, and has continued this venture up to the present time. 
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In 1884, he was married to Jessie E., daughter of John M. Ware, a 
prominent citizen of Frankfort. She died in 1892, leaving four 
children: Glenn D., Lee H., Edith L. and Elizabeth J. In 1897, 
Mr. Fisher chose a second wife in the person of Elizabeth S., dangh- 
ter of Merritt Jamieson, of Concord township. Mr. Fisher’s reli- 
gious athliations are w th the Presbyterian church and his fraternal 
connections with the Masons and Woodmen of the World. 


Amos M. Fisher is one of nine children of Jacob and Eleanor 
(Wilson) Fisher, of Ross county, the date of his birth being March 
15, 1862. The family in America started from Philip Fisher, who 
emigrated from Germany and first settled in Pennsylvania, going 
from there in 1777 to Virginia. In the spring of 1799, his son 
Jacob, who was then twenty-five years old, rode on horseback to Ohio, 
with a view to finding a home in the wilderness. He spent the spring 
and summer in cultivating a patch of corn near the site of Chillicothe 
and in the fall returned to Virginia for his wife and child. He pur- 
chased two hundred acres of land in Concord township, built a rude 
log cabin and moved in with his wife and child. These events 
occurred in the early part of the year 1800, and the Fishers became 
one of the hardy first families who bore the burdens and dangers of 
settling the Scioto valley. Their experiences were similar to those 
of many others—a life of hard work and privation in the lonely 
wilderness, surrounded by many dangers, vet not devoid of rude 
pleasures. In the course of years, the pioneer hewed and grubbed 

“himself into possession of a fine farm, and by degrees the family 
were enabled to surround themselves with the comforts of eiviliza- 
tion. The head of the family was ealled away to the war of 1812, 
and while he was serving his country his wife and children under- 
went much anxiety, besides positive danger from Indians. It was 
customary tor the women of the neigh] yorhood for miles around to 
assemble at night in a nearby fort, in order to insure protection from 
possible forays by the red men. Jacob Fisher died in 1866, some, 
what over ninety-two years old, and his wife expired in her seventy- 
eighth vear. They reared a family of four sons and five daughters, 
all of whom have passed away. The youngest of the family, named 
after his father, Jacob Fisher, was born February 23, 1819. His 
earliest recollections were of the log cabin in which he was born and 
the log school house with its puncheon floors and slab benches. In 
those days farm boys had little opportunity to get book learning, their 
attendance at school being limited to rainy days in the working sea- 
son, and the severe weather of winter. When he became of age, 
Jacob Fisher was married on June 3, 1841, to Eleanor, daughter of 
John H. Wilson, who came from Kentucky and was an early settler 
of Ross county. They had nine children: Mary E., born April 8, 

1842, died in 1861; William B., born September 23, 1843, married 
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and living at Harrison, Ohio; Absalom M., born October 16, 1545; 
Albert H., born July 14, 1847; John E., born April 18, 1851; 
Naomi, born August 30, 1854, died December 2, 1887; Cary W., 
born January 1, 1859; Amos M., the subject of this sketch. The 
golden wedding of the parents was celebrated on June 3, 1591, and 
was a joyous occasion largely attended. Jacob Fisher, the venerable 
father, passed away in 1897, just one hundred years after the birth 
of his eldest brother. His widow survives at the age of eighty-two. 
Their son Amos M., who was the youngest of the children, remained 
at home all his life, being educated at the district school and at Leba- 
non, Ohio. October 23, 1901, he was married to Maud, daughter of 
William F. and Patience Metcalfe, of Twin township, Ross county. 
They reside on the old homestead of 166 acres, which Mr. Fisher 
bought after the death of his father. He raises stock on an extensive 
scale and is regarded as one of the most successful breeders in the 
county. He makes a specialty of swine, dealing exclusively in the 
Poland-China breed, and during the past vear attracted general 
attention on account of the numbers and superiority of his fine stock. 
Mr. Fisher’s political affiliations are Democratic and his fraternal 
connections are with the Masonic order and JXnights Templar at 


Chillicothe. 


Nelson J. Ford, a popular traveling salesman residing at Kingston, 
Ohio, deserves enrollment among the suecessful voung business men 
of Ross county. He comes of sturdy stock on both sides, his grand- 
father being Enoch Ford, a native of Ohio, who married Nancy 
Sewell of Pennsylvania. The parents of Mr. Ford, John and Mary 
A. (O’Neal) Ford, were born in Green township, the former in 1833 
and the latter in 1837. John Ford was reared in Kingston and 
learned the saddler’s trade, though he was also engaged in farming. 
He was an industrious and worthy man and an exemplary member 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. He died February 14, 1896, 
since which time his widow has been a resident of Kingston. The 
latter’s father was James O’Neal, Jr., a native of New Jersey, born 
in 1803, who married Nancy Welch of West Virginia. James 
O’Neal’s mother was Mary Ann O'Neal, who came to Chillicothe as 
a widow in 1826, and reared her four children in Ross county, where 
James O’Neal, Jr., died in 1843 and his wife in 1849. They had 
seven children: James, John, Eliza, William H., Mary Ann, 
Sarah M. and Elizabeth. John and Mary Ann (O'Neal) Ford were 
the parents of eight children: Sallie, Nelson J., John W.. Jessie, 
Anna M., George M., Bessie E. and Ethel G. Nelson J. Ford was 
horn in Green township, Ross county, September 27, 1862, reared on 
the farm and educated in the Kingston high school. After reaching 
the age of twenty-one vears he learned the tinner’s trade but later 
drifted into commercial currents and became a salesman for the Flint 
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& Walling windmill factory, of Kendallville, Ind. This position 
he has since held and filled acceptably both to his employers and 
their customers. In fact he is one of the most popular and energetic 
ct the great army of commercial travelers who operate through this 
part of Ohio. He is a members of Pierson lodge, No. 372, I. O. 
O. F., and Kingston lodge, No. 419, Knights of Pythias, and he and 
his wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. April 29, 
1886, he was married to Elizabeth Forquer, a native of Pickaway 
county, daughter of John and Catherine (Lemaster) Forquer, natives 
ot Perry county, who came to Pickaway about 1860 and are now 
residents of Coltunbus. Mr. and Mrs. Ford have four children: 
Francis D., Phyllis, Louise and Helen. 


The Foster Family :—The founder of this numerous and influen- 
tial family in Ohio was the Rev. John Foster, who came from near 
Cumberland, Md., and settled in what is now Pike county in 1796. 
He died in January, 1800, leaving eight children, of whom there were 
six sons and two daughters. Among the former was one who became 
the Rey. ee Foster, No. 2. Hewas born Mareh 3,1771, and died 
August 22, 1839, in Madison county, Ohio, while on a visit to some 
of his Hata Of the latter there were ten in all and among the 
number was Thomas C. Foster, born July 2, 1813, in Ross county. 
He spent his whole life in Franklin township and died there Decem- 
ber 18, 1882. His wite was Jane E. Davis, member of one of the 
pioneer tamiles of the township, who died July 12, 1852, leaving 
-six children. Of these, Martha was born July 31, 1840; James C., 
Mav 5, 1842: Hannah. born September 4, 1544, and died February 
25, 1893; John, born January 4, 1847; William, born September 
16, 1850, and diel February 14, 1574; George, born June 21, 1852, 
and died June 23, 1881. Major James C. Foster the oldest son ti 
the above mentioned list. was educated in the public and private 
schools of his native county. Shortly before the civil war he spent 
a term at a private military school in Chillicothe, and the experience 
acquired there proved valuable in the years immediately succeeding. 
On October 17, 1861, he enlisted as a private in Company F, Fifty- 
third Ohio infantry, being made first sergeant at the organization. 
January 1, 1802. his services and abilities were rewarded by promo- 
tion to the second lieutenaney, and in the following September he was 
transferred to Company I. On June 3, 1863, he was commissioned 
as captain of Company A, Fiftyv-ninth regiment of oe troops, 
which had recently been called into service. On June 18, 1864, he 
was given a commission as major of that regiment, in which acta 
he served until the close of the war, being in command of the regi- 
ment for several months. Major Foster participated in the battles 
of Shiloh, Falling Timbers, Tupelo, Brice’s Crossroads and the siege 
of Corinth. At the battle of Brice’s Crossroads, near Guntown, 
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Miss., June 10, 1864, Captain Foster was placed in charge of the 
skirmish line, composed of his own and another company. They 
made a heroic fight until dark, when, all the troops retiring in the 
direction of Ripley and the lieutenant- colonel being totally disabled 
by a wound, he assumed command of the regiment, from which he 
was not rere until the following September. During his long 
army service, Major Foster was often detailed on important special 
service. During the winter of 1862-3 he was a member of the gen- 
eral court-martial, and he served on courts of inquiry, as chief of 
pickets, and in other responsible positions, which showed his high 
standing with his superior officers. He was mustered out of the serv- 
ice January 31, 1866, after a military career which reflects upon him 
the highest credit. After the close of the war, Major Foster returned 
home and for a time attended a commercial school at Cleveland, after 
which he settled down to a farmer’s life near his birthplace, where 
he still resides. September 7, 1869, he was married to Emma, 
daughter of James and Mary Davis, who died August 2, 1872, leav- 
ing one child, Daisy D., born June 7, 1870, who is now the wife of 
H. J. DuBois, of Pike county, Ohio. October 19, 1875, Major 
Foster was remarried, his second wife being Mary D., daughter of 
Joseph I. and Jane D. Vause. This union resulted in the birth of 


four daughters and three sons, all of whom are hving: Ada C., 
born Match 16, 1877 ; J. Vause, bor April 29, 137%. Jean ACs horn 


July 16, 1881. tarry Jl., Vane March 14, ae James (., born 
November 29, Looars Marv H., December 19, 1889; and Sallie, Sep- 
tember 13, 1894. The Major has filled various township offices and 
at the fall election in 1901 was chosen representative in the Ohio gen- 
eral assembly from Ross county, receiving 5,239 votes to 4,531 for 
Robert L. Irvin, his opponent. He is a prominent member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and has been commander of Joseph 
Climer post, No. 6,092, at Omega, Ohio, ever since it was organized 
in 1883. He also holds membership in the other patriotic organiza- 
tion devoted exclusively to Federal officers and called the Loyal 
Legion. His ancestors were mostly Methodists, but the Major has 
no church affiliations. 


John Francis, of Gillespieville, Ohio, was born in Ross county, 
August 4, 1826. His parents were John and Susannah (Wycoff) 
iSanve se both natives of Virginia. John was the son of Jonathan 
and Fannie Francis, of Virginia, who came to Ross county in 1799 
and settled in what is now iene township. They spent the rest 
of their davs there and had a family of eleven children. Of these, 
John Francis was born in 1796, came to Ohio with his parents and 
lived and died a farmer. He left a family of eleven children, of 
whom eight are living. Their son John, who is the subject of this 
sketch, grew up on the farm and was educated in the common schools. 
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Farming has been his life’s occupation and he owns a good bit of 
land, but for about thirty years he has lived a retired life at London- 
derry. Mr. Francis has never been an office-seeker but has held the 
position of township trustee and school director. In 1848, he was 
married to Rebecca Hinshaw, by whom he had one child that died in 
infancy. The mother also died, and Mr. Francis, on August 22, 
1888, was married to Mary F. Timmons, daughter of Azariah and 
Charity (Dixon) Timmons, both natives of Ross county, who had 
ten children, of whom six are living, the father dying in 1887, and 
the mother in 1878. By this marriage Mr. Francis has one son, 
Chancey J., who was born July 28, 1890. Mr. Francis is a member 
of the Christian church while the wife affiliates with the Society of 
Friends. The grandfather of Mr. Francis cut the first white oak 
tree ever felled by a white man on Londonderry flats. He also 
brought the first wheat into that section, having it sent from old Vir- 
ginia on the Scioto river. When the boat reached the point where 
the state dam is now situated, it sprang a leak and had to be taken out 
and dried. This wheat proved very costly in the end, but his neigh- 
bors helped to eut it and he divided with them, giving each one a tea- 
eupful of the grain, which was cut with sickles and knives. The 
grandmother of Mr. Francis made the first bed-cord of Indian hemp. 


Martin Frey, of Bourneville, Ohio, is a native of Germany, born 
at Ortenberg, a village of the state of Baden, October 30, 1833. He 
came with his parents to America in 1854, the trip being made in a 
sailing vessel and consuming thirty-one days. The emigrants landed 
at New York city on the 4th of July and proceeded direct to Chilli- 
eothe, Ohio. Martin was poor and had no other reliance than his 
German pluck and ability to work. He turned his hand at whatever 
he could find to do, first working on a railroad, helping to lay track 
from Greenfield to Leesburg on the old Marietta & Cincinnati, after- 
ward doing chore work for George Woods, of Chillicothe, about one 
year, and finally landing on a farin where he was employed by the 
month for about seven years. <At the expiration of that time, he 
started a huckster wagon and followed that line of business for eight 
years. On May 9, 1869, he was married to Margaret Zink, a native 
of Germany, who came to Ohio with her uncle. After marriage Mr. 
Frey lived in Chillicothe for a while but in August, 1870, removed to 
Bourneville, where he engaged in the general mercantile business, 
also conducting a pork packing establishment on a small scale. He 
now owns 514 acres of good Ross county land, which he oversees and 
manages in person. He raises stock extensively, feeding about sixty 
head of cattle and large numbers of hogs during each year. He is 
a member of the Democratic party and served as township treasurer 
for one term. His religious connections are Roman Catholic and he 
belongs to St. Peter’s church in Chillicothe. My. Frey’s marriage 
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resulted in the birth of three children, as follows: Mary J., born 
February 6, 1870, and died in December, 1872; John <A., born 
August 3, 1875; and Martin E., March 9, 1878. The two sons are 
assisting their father in the management of his large business. 


Gottfried Frick, an extensive land owner and one of the most suc- 
cessful farmers in Scioto township, is a man of remarkable business 
qualifications. Now contemplating a well deserved retirement for 
the purpose of spending the evening of his life in repose, he can look 
back complacently to a long career well spent in the useful activities 
of good citizenship. His parents were Peter and Cathrina Frick, 
natives of Germany, who came to this country in 1838. , The par- 
ticulars of their trip sharply illustrate the changes in modes of travel 
from that day to this. It took them nearly two months to cross the 
ocean, whereas it is done now in less than a week. They came from 
New York city to Buffalo by rail, thence to Cleveland on steamboat 
over Lake Erie. and from there by canal to Waverly, county seat of 
Pike county. This was the destination of the immigrants and there 
they bought and settled on a small farm of about forty acres. The 
father had learned the cabinet-maker’s trade in Germany and fol- 
lowed it as long as he remained in that country, but afler his arrival 
in Ohio he devoted himself exclusively to agricultural pursuits. 
They remained in Pike county until 1875, when thev removed to 
Ross county and lived with their son and there thev died, he at the 
age of sixty-six and the mother in her seventy-second vear. They 
had five children. Appeline, the eldest, married Jaeob Gergens, of 
Nebraska, and they celebrated their golden wedding Mareh 20, 1902. 
Christina married William F. Young, of Nebraska: Mary becaine 
the wife of Jacob Gahm and both have since died; Leona, who mar- 
ried Jacob Grumme, of Chillicothe, is also deceased. Gottfried Frick, 
next to the oldest of the children, was born at Rheinbern, Germany, 
August 28, 1537. His first business venture after reaching man- 
hood was with a threshing machine, and this he followed several 
years, until his marriage to Mary Gahm, of Jackson county, Ohio. 
For awhile after this event, Mr. Frick lived in Pike county and then 
went to Ross county where he spent a vear in Twin township. The 
next moye was to Scioto township, where Mr. Frick cultivated rented 
land about seven vears and then purchased what was known as the 
Lunbeck farm, which he has since added to wntil his holdings amount 
to 280 acres. Included in this purchase was the old Paint grist mill, 
which he conducted for seventeen vears and also built a large mill 
at Portsmouth, which he subsequently sold to his sons. My. Frick is 
a man of unusually fine business qnalifications and has met with 
remarkable success in all of his undertakings. He owns 647 acres of 
land on the Wabash river, besides other valuable properties at differ: 
ent points. He is one of the most prominent farmers in Scioto 
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township, and one of its most esteemed citizens. Mr. Frick has 
always taken especial interest in educational matters and during his 
residence of thirty-one years in the township has been a member of 
the school board ‘nearly all the time. He was once elected to the 
position of land appraiser but resigned before the time for taking the 
office. He is a member of Chillicothe lodge, No. 84, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, and politically is associated with the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. and Mrs. Frick have six children: George resides 
in Knox county, Ind.; Adam at Portsmouth, Ohio, and John in Mis- 
souri; Lena married Ellsworth Kidnocker, of Scioto township; 
Christina and Cathrine are at home. The family attend the Pres- 
byterian church, of which Mr. Frick has been a member since 1863. 


C. Albert Fromm, publisher and proprietor of the “Unsere Zeit,” 
a German weekly newspaper of Chillicothe, was born in that city 
March 8, 1877. His parents were Charles and Elizabeth (Ring- 
wald) Fromm. Charles Fromm was a native of Germany, brought 
to this country in infancy and reared in Cincinnati, where he learned 
the printing business, and became the publisher of two lodge jour- 
nals. He went from that city to Portsmouth and founded the 
“Unsere Zeit,” which a vear later was removed to Chillicothe, where 
it is now owned and operated by the third generation since its estab- 
lishment. The grandparents of C. Albert Fromm died in Chilli- 
eothe ; his father passed awav at the early age of forty-seven, but his 
mother is still living. Mr. Fromm was educated in the pubhe schools 
of Chillicothe, began work in his father’s office i in early youth and has 
been connected with the ‘art preservative” for the last twelve years. 
His plant is well equipped for all kinds of commercial printing and 
job work, being supplied with modern presses operated by electric 
power, Mr. Fromm has never married, seeming to prefer the liberty 
and independence of “‘single blessedness.”” He is a member of the 
Eintracht Singing society, and the Ancient Essenic Order of Knights, 
Chillicothe senate, No. 32. His religious connections are with the 
German Salem church. Politically he is independent and so is his 
paper, the ‘Unsere Zeit,’ which is devoted to general news of inter- 
est to the German reading people of Ross county and adjacent terri- 
tory. 


John R. Fry, of Ross county, is a native of Baden on the Rhine, 
Germany, born August 25, 1839. His parents were Richard and 
Catharine Fry, both of whom were born in Germany and came to 
Pike county, Ohio, in 1842. They had a family of four daughters 
and three sons, of whom five are still living. Richard Fry died in 
1865, aged sixty-three, and his wife died in 1896, on the eve of her 
birthday, aged ninety-two vears. John R. Fry and his mother and 
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father were all born on the same day of the month. John R. was 
reared on a farm and educated in the common schools of Pike county. 
He has always followed farming for an occupation and has met with 
reasonable success in that line. In 1884 he removed to Ross county, 
where he has ever since resided. He has charge of 318 acres of land, 
which he farms in a general way, but gives especial attention to the 
breeding of road horses of the Pave vlotentan stock. He has been 
elected trustee of Liberty township and js one of the trustees at the 
present time. His first wife was Margaret Armbrust, of W averly, 
Pike county, by whom he had two children. George Fry, of Pickaway 
county, and John R. Prv, Jr, who lives at home. eee the death 
of this wife Mr. Frv iaenee Mies v L. Rader, of Pike county, daugh- 
ter of Adam and Nanev Rader. By the second marriage there are 
two children. The eldest of these, William H. Fry, was married 
November 9, 1901, to Mina, danghter of George and Mary Dixon, 
of Athens county. Her father was killed on the railroad near 
Athens, Ohio, several vears ago. Ida M. Fry. the other child of 
John R. and Marv L. Fry, was educated at Chillicothe and is a 
teacher in the pu blie schools. 


Seth Fuller, well known in Athens and Ross counties as a dealer 
in land and stock, and for vears identified with the agricultural inter- 
ests of Twin township, can boast a lengthy pioneer lineage. In fact 
few Ohio families can show connection with first settlers so far back 
as the Fullers. In the person of Joseph Fuller they had a represen- 
tative with the Massachusetts colony which located at or near Mari- 
etta, Ohio, in the vear 1788, which was ten vears before Ress county 
was officially organized as a body politic. ‘He was accompanied by 
a brother, whose record has heen lost sight of, who married after his 
arrival in Washington county and reared several children, among 
the number being James Fuller. The latter was born about eight 
miles above Marietta, March 14, 1797, and was married to Lucinda 
Pratt December 8, 1822. The records indicate that she was a native 
of Washington county and that her birth oceurred October 2, 1799. 
This couple settled on a farm near Millfield, in Athens county, 
which had been purchased before their nuptials, and there they 
engaged in farming and stockraising with considerable success for 
those days. James Fuller died October 8, 1842, his wife surviving 
until 1885, when she died in Ross county, aged about seventy- eight 
vears. Thev had only two children, one of whom died in Bans 
‘and the other was Seth Fuller, born in Athens county, July 5, 18 
Schools were few and far bee een at that period and voune “Fuller 
had neither time nor inclination to attend had they been numerous. 
Being the only child he was needed at home for such work as boys 
can do and the death of his father left him at the age of sixteen vears 
his mother’s only dependence as assistant farm manager. In 1843, 
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at the boyish age of seventeen, he married Theresa Dean, took his 
bride to the old home place and with the help of his mother made a 
very creditable record as general superintendent of farm affairs. 
From a very early age Mr. Fuller had been fond of tr ading, and tray- 
eled a good deal in securing and carrying out deals in lands and 
stock: He displaved capacity and shrewdness in this line and in 
the course of vears accumulated considerable land and other prop- 
erty. In 1865, he disposed of his interests in Athens and located 
in Ross county, where he continued his operations as a dealer in 
stock and real estate. In 1888 his wife died, leaving six children: 
James, Joseph, John, Edward, Marv and Maria. Subsequently he 
married Mary Jane Gabriel, a native of Athens county, spent some 
time leisurely in Chillicothe and then removed to one of his places 
in Twin township. In 1898, Mr. Fuller located at Roxabell, in 
Concord township, and that was his place of residence until May, 
1902, when he removed to Frankfort, where he now resides. He is 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal church and Frankfort lodge 
Free and Accepted Masons. 


Charles B. Gearhart was born in Pickaway county, Ohio, June 25, 
1858. His father, Henry Gearhart, was a native of Bucks county, 
Pa., born February 18,1818. W hen twelve vears of age he came to 
Pickaway county with his father, who died shortly after their 
arrival. There were ten children in the family, all of whom, except 
Henry and Jacob, went to other parts of the country to seek resi- 
dences. For several years after the departure of his relatives 
Henry worked for neighbors by the month. He married Harriet, 
daughter of Titus Dungan. of Pickaway county, but she died in a 
vear or two without leaving any children. During this period, 
Henry Gearhart was engaged in buying stock and prospered sufh- 
ciently to be able to buy a farm of 150 acres. Tle was married a sec- 
ond time to Frances C. Briggs, by whom he had seven children. Of 
these. Frank T. lives in Pickaway county on the home farm; 
Charles B. is the subject of this sketch: Mary W. married Owen 
MeDill of Pickaway county; William S. lives in Circleville, Ohio; 
Ruth L., Fred C. and Della H. are dead. The father continued to 
reside on the old home place in Pickaway county until the time of 
his death, December 24, 1887. Charles B. Gearhart, the second of 
the children in order of birth, was edueated at the common school 
of his district and remained at home until he was twenty-five years 
of age. October 31, 1883, he was married to Ella A. Zurmehly and 
in Mareh of the following vear he settled down on the W. S. Car- 
penter farm near Darbyville in Pickaway county. After a resi- 
dence there of one vear, a change was made in February, 1885, into 
Ross county near by, and other removals were made in the subse- 
quent years until February, 1889, when he located at Circleville 
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and engaged in the implement business. This, under the firm name 
of McCoy & Gearhart, he continued for three years, at the end of 
which time he disposed of his interest to George Smith and in 1891 
removed to the place where he now resides. Of the children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gearhart, Shirley Z. is at home, Turney L. died in infancy, 
Carl B. and Paul H. are going to school. The mother was born on 
September 10, 1856, in the same house where she now lives. Her 
grandparents were natives of Switzerland, from which country they 
came to Pennsylvania and from there to Pickaway at an early period 
of that county’s settlement. Mrs. Gearhart’s father married Har- 
riet Lutz, of Pickaway county, in 1846, and about the same time 
removed to Ross county. He was prosperous and had accumulated 
350 acres of land at the time of his death, which occurred on Novem- 
ber 25, 1893, his wife surviving him only four days and passing 
away on November 29. Mz. Gearhart is a Republican in polifics, 
served nine years as justice of the peace in Union township and for 
two vears was a member of the school board. In 1901, he was 
elected commissioner of Ross county by a plurality of 182 and will 
enter into his office on the third Monday in September, 1902. Mr. 
Gearhart is one of the prosperous and substantial citizens of his 
county, standing high both in the political and business world. 


Martin Gilmerr, farmer, of Concord township, is descended from 
one of those sturdy families who fought the pioneer battles of Ross 
county in the days that have long since become historic. The first 
of the name to appear on the banks of the Scioto was Matthew Gil- 
merr, who ‘joined the procession” which was making its way from 
his native state of Virginia to the more inviting fields of Ohio. It 
was early in the nineteenth century when he arrived with his family 
in the confines of Ross county and located in Concord township. He 
became the father of seven children who, with their descendants, 
have ever since been identified with the agricultural interests of the 
county. The names of the first settler’s children were William, 
Martin, Robert, Susan, Sallie, Marv and Matthew. The last men- 
tioned was little more than a suckling infant when the jourmey from 
Virginia had ended and he grew to manhood amid the rude surround- 
ing of his father’s new home. He worked on the farm in vouth and 
after reaching maturity secured land and became a farmer on his 
own account, following that occupation through life. He married 
Artemesia, daughter of Robert Wells, who was among the early 
arrivals in that part of the county and a well-to-do man. Nine 
children resulted from this union, made up of five sons and four 
daughters. All of the latter are dead but the sons are living and 
named as follows: George W.. Allen. Franklin, Robert W.. and 
Martin. Martin Gilmerr was born at the parental home in Concord 
township, Ross county, Ohio, in 1862. His youth and early man- 
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hood were spent as was customary among the children of farmers, 
by alternate attendance at school in winter and outdoor work during 
the seasons of summer. Upon arriving at the age of twenty-one he 
embarked in business for himself and has since been one of the busy 
tillers of the soil in his native township. In 1893, Mr. Gilmerr was 
married to Miss Irena Swan, a native of Ross county, who died 
April 3, 1900, leaving two children, Ray Everett and Esther Viola. 


Colonel William Edward Gilmore was born in Chillicothe on 
November 3, 1824. His parents were William Young Gilmore and 
Mary Tiftin, his wife. In after vears, Colonel Gilmore drew the 
following picture of his father’s traits and character: ‘My father 
was a purely good, honest, industrious, moral, refined gentleman, 
who discharged every duty as husband, father, tailor, citizen and 
public officer in several places of trust, and never postponed or 
omitted anv. He was polite and considerate towards every one, and 
most cordial and affectionate to his familv and friends. The city of 
Chillicothe is indebted to him to a greater extent than many of its 
citizens are aware, for its present admirable common school establish- 
ment, and the existence of its public library. Almost his last injune- 
tion to me was that I should make the effort to recover certain very 
valuable real estate in the city, diverted from its proper uses many 
vears ago, and, when recovered, that it should be given to the Board 
of Education and library.” “And,” said Colonel Gilmore to the 
writer of his memoirs in 1902, with an expression of intense satis- 
-faction, “this injunction was, after vears of effort, carried to the 
triumphant fruition in which our people now universally take much 
justified pride.” Such is the affectionate portraiture of his father 
by a dutiful son. Of his mother he thus writes: “Mv mother, 
born here in Chillicothe, O., on the first day of January, 1806, was 
far above mediocrity in intellectual vigor and intelligence. Through- 
out her life she was a constant reader of sound literature, and she 
had an excellent memory. In affectionate devotion to her husband, 
children and relatives, no woman ever excelled her, for that would 
be impossible.” The father of this excellent woman was Joseph 
Tiffin, brother of Governor Edward Tiffin, who is so often mentioned 
in the histories of Ross county, and of whom Colonel Gilmore has 
written and published a worthy memoir. Mrs. Gilmore died on 
February 10, 1875, and her husband was carried off suddenly by 
general paralysis on May 2, 1876, in his seventy-ninth vear. 

In the spring of 1839, William E. Gilmore entered the Ohio uni- 
versity at Athens, but left that institution without a degree in the 
summer of 1841. His father desired that he should become a law- 
yer. and in obedience to this request young Gilmore entered the 
office of Creighton & Green. The former, who was something of a 
practical joker, placed in the boy’s hands as the first work for his 
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perusal, the eight huge and heavy volumes of “Bacon’s Abridgement 
of the Law.” The next few months were spent in nibbling at this 
indigestible mass with the result of so disgusting the student with 
the law, that he abandoned the office and his “reading” at the same 
time. This was in 1842 and about that time a great “revival of 
religion” was in progress at Chillicothe. Young Gilmore, in com- 
mon with hundreds of others, was profoundly impressed and in due 
time formally “joined the church.” Determining to study for the 
Presbyterian ministry, he entered Lane Theological Seminary in 
1843, studied diligently for three years and was graduated with 
marked prominence as a bachelor of divinity. December 10, 1846, 
Mr. Gilmore was married to Miss Amanda Betts, of Cincinnati, and 
immediately thereafter entered upon the study of the law in earnest. 
He became a student in the oftice of Judge Oliver M. Spencer and 
Richard M. Corwin of Cincinnati. In the spring of 1848, having 
in the meantime graduated in the Cincinnati law college, he was 
admitted to the practice, by the supreme court, on the circuit. 
From his earliest youth, Mr. Gilmore looked with horror upon 
the odious system of human slavery, and throughout his early man- 
hood was an avowed abolitionist. In 1846, he took his first public 
part in politics by supporting Samuel Lewis, the anti-slavery candi- 
date for governor against both Whig and Democrat nominees. In 
1848, he “took the stump” in support of Van Buren and Adams, the 
free-soil candidates for president and vice-president. Upon the 
organization of the Republican party he became a charter member, 
and always gave loyal and unselfish support to its candidates and 
policies. He was a prominent speaker (and with the exception of 
the late Samuel L. Wallace, the only one in Ross county) for the 
Republicans during the memorable campaign of 1860, which 
resulted in Lincoln’s election to the presidency. After a visit to 
Washington in March, 1861, Myr. Gilmore became convinced that 
the Southern leaders were determined on secession and civil war; 
and upon returning to his home in Ohio, he arranged to get the news 
promptly of the first overt act, and when the announcement was 
made that Fort Sumter had been fired upon, he immediately issued 
handbills calling for a public meeting to enlist soldiers. He had 
prepared a iuster roll in advance, to which his own name was signed 
first, and at the subsequent meeting a full company of one hundred 
men was formed. Governor Dennison was notified by telegraph, but 
as the president’s proclamation had not vet been issued, the company 
was not formally accepted for several days but left home under orders 
on the 21st of April, 1861, for Camp Jackson. It subsequently 
became Company A of the Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantrv, 
organized under the president’s first call for troops. and soon after- 
ward the regiment was placed under command of Colonel Gilmore. 
They were ordered into Virginia by way of Parkersburg, late in 
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May, and served there until the middle of August in various kinds 
of duties over a wide area of territory. The men had been enlisted 
for the three months’ service, ending July 21st, and much difficulty 
and delay attended the reorganizations for longer terms, because of 
the large number of new regiments which had been authorized, and 
which were being gathered in southern Ohio. Eventually six full 
companies recruited by Colonel Gilmore were consolidated with the 
Sixty-third Ohio at Marietta, this being effected by Colonel Gil- 
more’s unselfish and patriotic eonduet in voluntarily yielding the 
first place to another and accepting the lieutenant- -coloneley of the 
new regiment. In February, 1862, they were ordered to report to 
General Sherman at Paducah, Ky., and thence on to General Pope’s 
army then organizing in Missouri. The new arr angements and asso- 
ciations made matters so disagreeable for Colonel Gilmore that they 
in time became intolerable. The colonel placed over him was jeal- 
ous, selfish and passionate; his old men murmured because Colonel 
Gilmore had been deprived of the command, and bickerings, mutual 
distrust and heart-burnings finally became such that after a year’s 
service Colonel Gilmore resigned and came home, but continued in 
every possible way to aid the Union eause. 

In May, 1866, he removed with his family to Springfield, Mo., 
and he settled down with the intention of abandoning partisan pol1- 
ties forever and devoting himself exclusively to business. But his 
reputation as a speaker had gone before him and he had not got well 
settled in his new home until a committee of prominent citizens 
-ealled on him to meet one of the rampant Democratic orators of Mis- 
souri on the platform. In those davs all political discussions took 
the form of debate in southwest Missouri. This threw him into the 
current, and from that on for vears he was actively and conspicuously 
connected with the heated and acrimonious political contests that 
distinguish Missouri in the late sixties. He became a leader of his 
party and obtained recognition as one of its ablest speakers. In 
1868, Colonel Gilmore was offered the nomination for Congress in 
the Fourth (Mo.) district, but declined on the ground that ihe sit- 
ting member who was a Republican, was entitled: to re-election. By 
his. subsequent work in the campaign he saved his party from the 
defeat threatened by a dangerous bolt. Colonel Gilmore became 
prominent in the L iberal Republican movement in Missouri to re-en- 
franchise those who had been deprived of the rights of suffrage by 
the vindictive legislation which had been enacted duri ing the civil 
war. It was a long, bitter and relentless struggle but finally ended 
in the triumph of liberal principles. Colonel Gilmore was again 
tendered the nomination for Congress, but refused it because the 
platform by which it was accompanied favored the continuance of 
disfranchising clauses of the State constitution. Later on he was 
nominated as an independent candidate on a liberal platform and, 
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after a campaign of great force and brilliancy, was defeated, though 
he eut down the original majority by thousands of votes. In 1869, 
Colonel Gilmore had strong support for the United States senate, 
but for personal and business reasons declined to make the race, urg- 
ing his friends to support Carl Schurz, who was afterwards elected. 
In 1872 Colonel Gilmore was nominated for lieutenant-governor of 
Missouri, but owing to the fact that he had not been long enough 
in the State by about six weeks to be eligible to this office, he was 
compelled to decline the honor. Owing to business losses caused by 
a son-in-law, in the panic of 1873, Colonel Gilmore returned to 
Ohio and resumed his law practice’ in the same office he had aban- 
doned in 1861 to go to war, and continued the practice so long as 
health permitted; broken only by a term as postmaster of his native 
city. Colonel Gilmore’s first wife died in August, 1862, and in 
October, 1863, he married again, his second wife being Ellen, daugh- 
ter of Charles P. and Angeline (Crippen) Brown, of Athens, Ohio. 
All the children by his first marriage are long since dead. By the 
second marriage there were born three children, Charles P., Tiffin 
and Ellen, who survive. During his long life, Colonel Gilmore had 
enjoyed most of the time robust health; but he contracted rheumatic 
gout in the army, which afterwards caused him much pain at fre- 
quent intervals. During the last vear or two he has been an invalid 
confined to his room by that painful disease, without hope of ulti- 
mate recovery, but still full of the spirit and determination which 
characterized his whole career, and when able to use his pen, has 
emploved it writing much local history and considerable verse, of 
which he has published comparatively little, but may yet give more 
of it to the reading world. 

Thus far, this sketch of Colonel Gilmore has been gathered and 
written by the representative of this history, without his knowledge, 
or submission of it to his inspection. After it had been put in type, 
it was read to him at his bedside. He listened attentively, and at its 
conclusion gravely and solemnly said: ‘What a record of failures 
it is! But in, at least, partial explanation of that I can truthfully 
assert that I never but once asked my political party for official posi- 
tion. Such few candidacies as have come to me hare been entirely 
unsolicited by me. I have never intrigued or clamored for ‘recog- 
nition,’ nor ‘bent the pregnant hinges of the knees’ to rings, caucuses, 
or powers ‘that thrift might follow fawning.’ I never in my whole 
life participated in a secret political cabal or caucus, althougli very 
often urged to do so, for I have always thought with old Samuel 
Adams, that political secrets onght not to exist in a democratic or 
republican government. Besides this, I have always voted to fill 
judicial and municipal executive offices with the candidates whom I 
conscientiously believed would serve the interests of the people best ; 
and I have so voted without secrecy or concealment. All this being 
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true, I could not expect, nor did I ever receive much personal favor 
from the political bosses and rings that exist ‘to manage things’ in 
every county and district of this country. And finally, even my best 
friends say—and I admit with some reason—that I am naturally 
somewhat stubborn and unmanageable. Do these facts explain and 
account for my failures in life? Perhaps so; but I do not very 
greatly regret the failures.” 


John W. Goldsberry, attorney-at-law, of Chillicothe, is a native 
of Petersburg, Highland county, Ohio, born October 21, 1852. His 
parents were Delay F. and Sarah J. (Fisher) Goldsberry, both 
natives of Ross county. The father learned the trade of black- 
smithing in vouth and followed it for about twenty-five vears. Later 
he became a merchant and for eighteen vears has ‘been justice of the 
peace in Chillicothe. His wife died while still in voung woman- 
hood. They had a family of six children, of whom only two are liv- 
ing, Mrs. Phoebe A. English and the subject of this sketch. The 
latter was educated at the Ohio Weslevan university, being gradu- 
ated from the classical course in 1878. Mr. Goldsberry taught school 
for seven vears while completing his education, in this wav earning 
money to pay the expenses. In 1879, he began the study of law and 
in 1881 he was admitted to practice in the supreme and local courts. 
Since that time he has been engaged in regular practice at Chilli- 
eothe and has been successful, both professionally and financially. 
April 29, 1886, Mr. Goldsberry wag married to Susanna M. Offutt, 
a native of Chillicothe and daughter of Joseph H. and Maria 

(Minear) Offutt. The parents are both deceased and a son, Newton 
iS name, is a member of Mr. Goldsberry’s family. During his life- 
time Mr. Offutt was very successful in business and amassed a for- 
tune in milling and farming. Ar. and Mrs. Goldsberry have three 
children whose names are Joseph F., John P., and Paul, aged fifteen, 
ten and five vears respectively. The parents are members of the 
Walnut street Methodist church. 


John Goodehild, fruit-grower and stock-raiser, is one of the pro- 
gressive and prosperous farmers in the eastern part of Scioto town- 
ship. He is a sample of the many strong men sent from the “tight 
little isle’ bevond the sea to every country of the civilized world, to 
the great advantage of their citizenship. His parents were James 
and Elizabeth (Wilson) Goodchild, both English born and bred, the 
former a shoemaker who followed his trade for a livelihood up to the 
time of his death, which occurred when he was fifty-eight vears old. 
The children of this couple were nine in number, of whom two died 
in infanev, the others in order of birth being as follows: Turner, 
Louisa, Emily, George, Mary, John and William. Aside from 
George, who lives at Cardington, Ohio, and the subject of this sketch, 
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all the children remained in their native country. John Goodchild, 
sixth of the family, was born at Hertfordshire, England, March 9, 
1843. He came to this country in 1862, when the civil war was in 
full blast, and soon catching the prevailing fever he sought the . 
earliest opportunity to become a soldier. Joining Captain Musser’s 
company, which became H of the Hundred and Twenty-ninth regi- 
ment Ohio infantry, he was mustered into the six months’ service. 
The command was sent to Lexington, Ky.,, from there to Cumberland 
Gap and Knoxville, returning from the latter place to Cleveland, 
Ohio, where they were discharged. Mr. Goodchild came directly to 
Chillicothe in March and in the following Mav re-enlisted in Com- 
pany D, Hundred and Forty-ninth regiment Ohio infantry, under 
Capt. Raymond Alston. This force was sent to Baltimore for guard 
duty, later taking part in the battle of Monocacy in July, 1564, 
between Early and Lew Wallace, and the engagement at Snicker’s 
Gap. After this they were sent up the Shenandoah valley, then back 
to Camp Dennison, where they were mustered out at the expiration 
of their term of enlistment. After being mustered out Mr. Good- 
child spent a short time at Chillicothe and then went to California, 
where he remained eight vears. In 1873 he returned to Chillicothe, 
engaged in farming, and on August 23, 1873, was married to Agnes 
Warboys. This lady was born in England, June 3, 1854, and came 
to Ohio in 1863 with her parents, Joseph and Maria Warbovys; who 
settled near Chillicothe and there ended their davs. Mr. Goodchild 
settled with his bride on a farm recently purchased by himself in the 
eastern portion of Seioto township, on which he has since resided, 
and so greatly improved the same that it is now one of the most com- 
fortable homes in the county. My. Goodchild does general farming 
and stockraising. also paving considerable attention to fruit-grow- 
ing. In addition to the home place of 100 acres, he has charge of 
200 acres of the Sevmour farm, all of which he manages and culti- 
vates by modern methods. He has been a member of the school 
board for about fourteen years and belongs to Brown post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, at Chillicothe. My. and Mrs. Goodchild have 
had thirteen children: Elizabeth M., wife of John Davis of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Walter A. G., also of Columbus: Lillian M.. George O. 
and Joseph D., at home: Eliza W., of Columbus: Emily N., Daisy 
E., Leslie W., John L., Earl B. and Mary A., at home; Louisa died 


in infaney. The parents are members of the Presbyterian church. 


Daniel Goodman. late of Green township, Ross county, was one of 
those industrious and unobtrusive men who lead quiet, unpretentious 
lives but gain the good will of all by kindliness of disposition and 
readiness to help their neighbors. He was born August 6, 1834, in 
the township where he spent all of his life and finally met death 
with that composure which comes of the consciousness of a life well 
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spent and duty well performed. His parents were Daniel and Eliza- 
beth (Charles ) Goodman, who are mentioned in another part of this 
work. Being born and bred on a farm and drilled in all the details 
of such work, Mr. Goodman after reaching man’s estate pursued 
the calling of his father and remained to his last day a cultivator of 
the soil. In a quiet, modest way he participated in all township 
affairs, held various minor offices, such as that of school director, 

and owing to his business qualifications and integrity of character 
was often called on to act as administrator of estates. His indus- 
trious habits and good management were rewarded with success, and 
at the time of his death Mr. Goodman owned considerable property, 
including 154 acres of land. He was a member of the Masonic 
order and punctual in the performance of his duties at the lodge in 
Chillicothe. January 1, 1873, he was married to Mary E., daugh- 
ter of Abraham and Lydia Miller, a w orthy couple who have received 
due notice elsewhere in this volume. The three children resulting 
from this union were all given good educations by their fond parents 
and started out in life with prospects of suecessful careers. 
George O. Goodman, eldest of the children, was born November 8, 
1873. Daniel Jerry Goodman was born December 30, 1874, went 
through the Kingston high school and settled down as a farmer on 
the old homestead. He married Effie Dresbach and they have two 
children: Kenneth F. and Marv Thelma. He has served in the 
eity council and is a member of the Kingston lodge, Knights of 
Pythias. Edna G., the only daughter of Daniel and Mary E. Good- 
man, was born Sie 23, 1879, and graduated at the Kingston high 
school in 1896. October 3, 1900, she was married to Joseph H. 
Dunkel, of Pickaway county, and has one child, Elizabeth G. Daniel 
Goodman, the father of this interesting family, died April 18, 1888, 
his death being caused by a stone cancer in the region of the 
stomach. Mrs. Mary E. Goodman, who survives her husband, is a 
well educated lady, having benefited in her vouth from excellent 
private schools in Kingston and Chillicothe and finished a course at 
the Nornal university of Lebanon, Ohio. When a voung lady she 
had charge of district schools and afterward taught sev eral years in 
Chillicothe. She is a business woman and superintends her own 

affairs with good judgment, being a stockholder in the Scioto Valley 
bank and owner of a business and dwelling building in Kingston. 
Since her husband’s death Mrs. Goodman purchased 166 acres of 
land immediately adjoining the town of Nene and with her fam- 
ily also owns a tract of 150 acres on the Scioto river. 


Hon. Oliver P. Goodman, residing near Kingston, has long been 
conspicnously identified with the political, commercial and agricul- 
tural affairs of Ross county. He has represented the county in the 
legislature, assisted in the promotion of financial institutions and 
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rendered valuable service to agriculture in connection with legisla- 
tion affecting the live stock industry. Mr. Goodman comes naturally 
by his tastes ror farm life, as his ancestors, as far back as the records 
go, were tillers of the soil. The founder of the family in America 
was George Goodman who came from Germany to Pennsylvania in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. Catherine Gouger, who 
subsequently became his wife, was a woman of notable character in 
many respects and one whose life’s history was filled with interesting 
and pathetic details. She was born in New Jersey in 1732 ey 
brought in infancy to Northumberland county, Pa. In those days 
all that part of Pennsvlvania was a borderland, subject to forays by 
the Indians and often the scene of bloody massacres. In one.of their 
inroads, Catherine Gouger and a younger brother were taken — pris- 
oners by the savages. The bov was killed, but the girl, then twelve 

vears old, was adopted by the tribe and shared their wild mode of 
life for about eight vears. Being then a voung woman, she managed 
in some way to make her escape and returned to the scenes of her 
early childhood only to find her mother dead and the home aban- 
doned. Long vears afterwards, when living in Ohio, she was able 
to point out the trails along which she traveled with the Indians 
while their captive. She recognized their camping grounds in the 
very locality in Ross county w here she subsequently settled. On one 
of these spots, so the family traditions relate, where she had slept in 
childhood with the Indians, she had a lot cleared off for a cemetery 
and there when the final summons came her body found its last 
resting place. Shortly after her return from captivity, Catherine 
Gouger was married to George Goodman and bore him six children, 
four sons and two daughters. Among the former was John Good- 
man, who was born while his parents lived in Berks county, Pa. He 
married Charlotte Shuck, came to Ross county in 1797, bought four 
hundred acres of land in Green township, and in the following vear 
brought his family there for final settlement. In addition to his 
main work as a farmer, John Goodman conducted one of those way- 
side inns so indispensable to travelers before the days of railroads 
and city hotels. At this modest hostelry in Green township many 
prominent men were entertained during their trips through the 
country, and it was the proud boast of Landlord Goodman that 
President Monroe himself had slept under his roof and also General 
Hull, when on his way to take command of troops in the Northwest 
Territory. After a life of adventure and hardship, this sturdy pio- 
neer was called to his final rest July 15, 1830, aged sixty-eight vears, 
the date of his wife’s death being Apri 1 23,1825. Their son, Darid 
Goodman, was born in Green tow nship in 1801, and grew up to be 
a man of strongly marked character. When in his oak manhood 
it was his custom to make four trips a vear to New Orleans on flat- 
boats loaded with flour, bacon, whisky and other merchandise of the 
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Scioto Valley which found a ready market in the great southern 
metropolis. His regular occupation was farming, which, with his 
other enterprises, was carried on so successfully as to enable him to 
accumulate a handsome competence, including seven hundred acres 
of land. He was a man of excellent business sense and strictest 
integrity in all his dealings. He would never bring suit against 
anyone, nor subject himself to litigation at the hands of others. 
Strong in his convictions and firm in the assertion of his beliefs, he 
stood up with only seven others in Green township to attest his 
Democracy by voting for Andrew Jackson. March 3, 1833, David 
Goodman was married to Elizabeth Cullum, a woman every way 
worthy to be the consort of such a man. She was born in Maryland 
in 1812 and came to Ross county in 1815 with her parents, George 
and Naney (Gallawav) ) Cullum, both of whom died within a few 
years after their arriv Mt David Goodman and wife reared a fam- 
ily of four children: Ellen Dunlap, Oliver P., Margaret Imnael, 
and Marv E. Umsted. The father died March 12, 1891. Oliver P. 
Goodman was born on the family homestead in Green township 
April 27, 1839. He attended the Mount Pleasant Academy in 
KXingston and was graduated in 1862, after which he took charge as 
superintendent of his father’s farm acting in that capacity until 
1871. He then removed to a farm which he had purchased two 

miles west of Kingston, where he has since made his home. In 1883, 
May. Goodman was elected on the Democratic ticket as a representa- 
tive of Ross county in the state legislature, served two vears and 
declined a renomination. Mr. Goodman rendered valuable service 
to his constituents as member of the cominittees on Agriculture, Pub- 
lie Works and Public Ways, being chairman of the last mentioned. 
He also had the honor of membership of the special committee which 
had charge of the presentation of the statue of William Allen as 
Ohio’s contribution to Memorial Hall in Washington. He was 
largely instrumental in securing the legislation creating the Ohio 
Live Stock commission, and it was a fitting and graceful act on the 
part of Governor Campbell to appoint him a member of that com- 
mission, on which he served three vears acceptably to all concerned. 
Mi. Goodman was a charter member of the Scioto Valley bank and 
one of its directors since the organization in 1883. He has long 
been a valued and enthusiastic worker in Odd Fellowship, having 
filled all the subordinate positions in that order, and served for two 
vears as (istrict grand master of his district. He was one of the 
organizers and first master of the Scioto grange of Kingston. Octo- 
ber 17, 1865, he was married to Dorcas Kelley, whose grandparents 
eame to Ohio from Frederick county, Va., in 1803. The children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Goodman are Harriet, wife of A. W. Jones, a civil 
engineer of Kingston: Alice, Mamie and David Kk. 
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James C. Gragg was born in Twin township, Ross county. May 
21, 1859. His parents were George W. and Ruth A. (Gilfillan) 
Gragg, the former a native of Ross county and born in February, 
1832. James Gragg, father of George W., came from his native 
Pennsylvania to Ross county about 1800 and settled on a farm now 
oceupied by W. A. Jones. He married Catherine Devoss, and they 
had six children, of whom Samuel, James and Andrew are dead. 
The three living are Michael, William and George W. The latter 
was a mere child when his father died, and had to hustle for himself 
when ten or twelve years old. After picking up a meager education 
he worked by the month until he was twenty-four vears old. At 
that time he married Ruth A. Gilfillan and lived on a rented place 
for some fifteen vears, when he bought the farm now owned by John 
Grage. He sold this property in 1895 and moved to Bourneville, 
where he now resides, and where his wife died the same vear of his 
arrival. They had five children, of whom Alexander, Adam and 
Elizabeth are dead, the living ones being James (. and Ida, who is 
the wife of H. L. Corcoran of Pickaway county. James C. Gragg 
was educated at the district schools and went to Bourneville, where 
he clerked for Joseph Burgess for about seven years. He was 
appointed postmaster by Cleveland and held the position under both 
adininistrations of that president. At the expiration of his term he 
engaged in business with J. L. Baum, and subsequently with others, 
but is now conducting the same alone. Myr. Grage is interested in 
16,000 acres of land lving in Ross and Highland counties, Ohio, and 
in Virginia near Norfolk. It is largely covered by timber and the 
object is to cut the lumber and develop the property on a large seale. 
Mr. Grage expects to spend most of his time in Virginia looking 
after his interests there. He is a member of the Chillicothe com- 
mandery, No. 8, Knights Templar, the Knights of Pythias lodge at 
Bainbridge, No. SO8, Paint Valley lodge of Odd Fellows, the Mod- 
ern Woodmen at South Salem and belongs to the Methodist church. 
In 1888, at Bourneville, he was married to Marguerite Shoults, by 
who he has had three children,“Rodney. Elizabeth and Foss H. 


John A. J. Graham, one of the popular farmers of Concord town: 
ship, like his ancestors for many generations, is a native of Virginia. 
His grandparents were Silas and Elizabeth Grahain, the former a 
planter in the eastern part of the State and a man of note in the Old 
Dominion. He served as a soldier in the war of 1812 and came out 
as a major-general. He died in his native place at a ripe old age 
and his wife’s death occurred while on a visit to Madison county, 
Ohio. Their two children were Silas M. and Jane, the former of 
whom learned the carpenter’s trade and followed the same for a live- 
hihood as long as he remained in Virginia. In early manhood he 
was married to Sarah Johnson, an eastern Virginia woman, with 
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whom he removed to Ohio in 1863 and settled in Fayette county. 
Subsequently a number of changes of residence were made to differ- 
ent counties, including Clinton and Madison and finally Ross. Dur- 
ing his eight years’ stay in Fayette he was engaged in farming and 
the same occupation was resumed on arriving in Ross county. Of 
the eight children born to Silas and Sarah Graham, four are dead: 
Elizabeth, Sarah B., Ella and Willie; the others are Philip, A. J., 
Eliza O. and Silas. <A. J. Graham, third of the children, was born 
in Virginia January 11, 1854, and remained at home aul eighteen 
years old. He then obtained work by the month and was so employed 
for several vears until his marriage to Miss Melvina Bowen, whose 
parents were among the early settlers of Ross county. They have 
had seven children: Mareus (deceased), Roy, Flora, Lee, William, 
Carl and Henry. They located for a while in Deerfield township, 
but shortly afterward purchased the place where they now reside. 
Mi. Graham has been school director for six vears and is a member 
of Frankfort lodge, Modern Woodmen of America. The family 
attend the Methodist Episeopal church. 


Peter Griesheimer, the well known gardener and truck dealer, 
who has followed that business at Chillicothe for more than a genera- 
tion, is one of the representative German-American citizens of Ross 
county. The native place of the family was Lampertheim, a town 
of the German state of Hesse-Darmstadt, situated on the river 
Rhine. There, in 1796, Jacob Griesheimer was born, and there he 
lived until he was fiftv-two vears old. According to the striet mili- 
tary laws of Germany, he was compelled to enter the army in early 
manhood and his service, covering a period of three vears, happened 
at the time when his country was at war with Russia. Ile married 
Lizzie Griesheimer, one of his townswomen, and by her had three 
children, Mary, Lizzie and Martin, the latter, a resident of Chilli- 
eothe, being the only one living. In the course of time the first 
wife died and in 1830, Jacob married Margaret Griesheimer, with 
whom he lived in Germany until 1848 and then turned his face 
towards distant America. After a tempestuous vovage of forty-five 
davs, the Griesheimers were landed at Castle Garden, sought speedy 
passage to Ohio and located at Chillicothe. There the head of the 
house purchased a small tract of land on which he settled with his 
family and engaged in the business of gardening and_ trucking. 
By his second marriage there were four children: Adam, Peter, 
Cathrine (wife of Tobias Etinger of Chillicothe) and Conrad, 
deceased. In the fullness of years the old people were gathered to 
their fathers and their remains rest in Greenlawn cemetery. Peter 
Griesheimer, second of the last family of children, was born in Lam- 
yertheim, Germany, March 12, 1835. He received his education 
before leaving his native country, and after reaching Ohio, remained 
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with his parents as assistant in the work on which they depended for 
support. When he reached the marriageable age he selected as his 
wife Margaret Dorn, also a native of Lampertheim, who came to 
Chillicothe about five years later than her future husband. Mr. 
Griesheimer built a house for the oceupancy of his bride in the same 
year that witnessed his marriage and in this he has ever since resided. 
This union resulted in the birth of four children: Peter, William, 
Henry and one that died in infancy. In 1891, the first wite suc- 
cumbed to consumption and in 1893 Mr. Griesheimer married Rosa 
Fox Klotz, a native of Bavaria who came to the United States in 
1868. From the time of his arrival in this country, he has been 
engaged in gardening and has found in this congenial occupation 
both pleasure and profit. Besides the home place, My. Griesheimer 
owns an additional tract of 135 acres and a few years ago was able 
to present each of his boys a farm. His prosperity is well deserved, 
as he has been an industrious man all his life and a model citizen 
in every respect. His son Henry, who is one of the most popular 
men in the county, is at present member of the board of commis- 
sioners. Myr. Griesheimer is a member of the First Evangelical 
Protestant church and belongs to the Society of German Pioneers. 


Douglas R. Griftin, of Gillespieville, one of the leading farmers of 
Liberty township, is a descendant of an old and patriotic Virginia 
family. His grandparents were Samuel and Mary (Wesson) Grif- 
fin, whose ancestors were in the Continental service during the war 
of the Revolution, and received warrants for land in the Virginia 
military district of Ohio. Later, in the great civil war, the descend- 
ants of the family in Virginia fought for their state, espousing the 
cause of the Confederacy, some giving their lives, others their for- 
tunes and falling froin atiluence to poverty. Notable among these 
was William Wesson, a cousin of Mary Wesson, who devoted a oreat 
fortune to the equipment of the Confederate troops. Aimong the 
brothers of Samuel Griffin, all men of influence, were Sabat, who 
became a captain in the Confederate army, and John, also a Confed- 
erate official, who, after the war was over, was made county judge 
of Brunswick county, Va. Samuel Griffin and his wife came from 
Virginia early in their married life, in the vear 1552, and settling 
in Ross county, spent the rest of their lives there. Their son, Abdal- 
lah, father of the subject of this sketeh, was born in Brunswick 
county, Va., accompanied his parents to Ross county, and on reach- 
ing manhood married Emza, daughter of Simon and Rachael 
(Dixon) Rateliff. both natives of Chatham CONN ths a Ni Lem nese 
parents came to Ross county in 1804, and Simon Rateliff became a 
man of prominence. and the owner of 600 acres of land. He was 
one of the county commissioners when the Chillicothe courthouse was 
built, and was remunerated, according to the scale of publie expendi- 
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ture of those days, with a salary of $35 a year. Abdallah Griffin 
and his wife lived upon their farm home, he being quite extensively 
engaged in agriculture, and had a family of four children, of whom 
two are living: Douglas R. and Dolly, who married Samuel Bow- 
ser, and has three children—Mary G., Abdallah, and Charlie. 
Douglas R. Griffin was born in Liberty township, Ross county, Octo- 
ber 24, 1856, was reared on his father’s farm, and educated in the 
district school and at a commercial college at Dayton, O. After 
.beginning business life he was at different times engaged in operat- 
ing a grist mill and lumber mill and in mercantile business at Gil- 
lespieville. His principal occupation, however, is farming, and he 
has charge of the homestead of about a thovsand acres of land, his 
management of which testifies to his ability. On February 5, 1900, 
he was married to Mrs. Allie Cain, whose maiden name was Dombi 
Her father was a soldier of the Union in the war of the Rebellion. 
By this marriage Mr. Griffin has a son, Phil D., born March 3, 1902. 


Matthias J. Grohe, of the firm of Ware & Grohe, undertakers, in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, is a native of that city, being born there on June 
10, 1874. His parents were Jacob and Pauline ( KNellhefer) Grohe. 
Jacob Grohe was born in Germany and came to Ross county, Ohio, 
when a vouth of eighteen vears. Here he engaged in the bakery and 
grocery business, which he has continued sue cessfully to the present 
time, being rated as one of the progressive men of Chillicothe. His 
wife j is a native of Ross county and has lived there all her life. They 
have a family of two sons and one daughter, of whom Matthias is 
the eldest. The others are Elizabeth, at home with her parents, and 
William, who is employed in his father’s business. Matthias J. 
Grohe was educated in the public schools of Chillicothe, worked with 
his father in youth and when twenty years old began to learn the 
undertaker’s business. He retained employment in this line until 
1898, when he formed a partnership with C. J. Ware, which still 
continues. They carry a full line of caskets and funeral supplies, 
and are thus fully equipped for the successful operation of their 
business in all its details. Both partners in the firm are competent 
embalmers and understand all the technical features connected with 
the business. November 21, 1900, Mr. Grohe was married to 
Mary C. Dorsey, daughter of hos, J. Dorsey, a passenger engineer 
of Gr afton, W. ‘Vv a., who was killed in a railroad accident when Mrs. 
Grohe was a child. Her mother, whose maiden name was Catherine 
Cruse, is now living at Grafton. Besides Mis. Grohe, who is the 
eldest and only one married, there are four other children. Of these, 
John is a train dispatcher at Grafton, Joe and William are tele- 
graph operators at the same place: and all are competent and trusted 
employes. Annie, the other daughter, is at home with her mother, 
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as well as also are all the boys. Mr. Grohe is a type of that fine 
American citizenship which comes of German parentage but soon 
acquires the language and customs of this country, and is noted for 
its patriotism and public spirit. 


John C. Grove, of Buckskin township, occupies a position in the 
front rank of Ross county’s prosperous agriculturists. His grand- 
father, Martin Grove, was a native of Old Virginia who came to 
Ohio while the war of 1812 was in progress. He farmed with sue; 
cess both in the counties of Ross and Fayette, being a citizen of the 
last mentioned county at the time of his death. His son, Noah 
Grove, was born in 1819 in Ross county and accompanied his father 
to Fayette when the change of residence was made. Tater, he 
returned to Ross county and settled at Salem, where he achieved 
success and prosperity in agricultural pursuits. He married Elea- 
nor P., daughter of John Holiday, whose parents emigrated from 
Pennsylvania and settled in Ross county abont the vear 1800. In 
1809, the father of Mrs. Grove located on the farm where his family 
was reared, became a soldier in 1812 and, as an occupant of the fort, 
was an eye witness of the battle of Lake Erie, where Perry gained 
his famous victory over the English vessels. John C. is a son of 
Noah Grove and was four vears old when his father removed from 
Fayette county, the place of his nativity. He received his training 
and education in Ross county, and in 1875 was married to Ella, 
daughter of Francis Ervin, of Virginia ancestry. Mr. and Mrs. 
John C. Grove have two interesting children, whose names are Noah 
Ervin and Mary Eleanor. Mr. Grove is a very busy, as well as use- 
ful citizen, benefiting himself as well as the county by encouraging 
the breeding of good stock. He keeps nothing but high grade cattle 
and has long since passed the time when he would tolerate a ‘‘serub”’ 
of any kind upon his place. Whatever is there, whether sheep, 
swine or kine, will be found of a quality safely to pass judgment by 
the best critics. Both as a raiser and feeder of stock, and in all 
things that tend to bring success in that great industry, he justly 
ranks as an expert and well deserves the prosperity he has achieved. 
He is a supporter of all that makes for righteousness and attests his 
faith in the truths of Christianity by holding membership in the 
First Presbyterian church at Greenfield. 


Michael Gunning, of the Chillicothe Grain Company, is a native 
of Fairfield county, Ohio, born March 24, 1853. His parents are 
Lawrence and Bridget (Rowe) Gunning, both natives of County 
Cork, Ireland. The father emigrated to America in 1845 and the 
mother came over two vears later. They were married in Fairfield 
county, Ohio, where the mother lived until the time of her death, 
which occurred in 1889. After that time the father lived with his 
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son Michael in Chillicothe until his death in April, 1901. They had 
a family of eight children, only three of whom are now living. 
Michael Gunnitig was educated largely by self study, based on such 
advantages as he had obtained in the public schools. His first serious 
business venture in life was as a railway employee. He was made 
superintendent of bridges and trestles on the old Scioto Valley rail- 
road and assisted in building all the bridges and trestles on the line, 
being engaged three years on that division. He first came to Chilli- 
cothe in 1873, but did not bring his family there for residence until 
1885. He secured employment in the grain business and worked for 
others some eight or ten years, but since 1883 he has been doing busi- 
ness on his own account. In 1885, Mr. Gunning organized a stock 
company, known as The Scioto Valley Grain Company. This venture 
met with financial reverses in 1889, and after the dissolution of the 
company, Mr. Gunning entered into partnership with R. Enderlin, 
which continued until 1898. There was then a dissolution, after 
which Mr. Gunning continued alone for several months, when he 
associated Ar. Clymer with himself as a partner. In January, 
1901, this partnership was dissolved and Mr. Gunning nmemained in 
business alone until July, when the Chillicothe Grain Company was 
organized, with W. L. Roche as partner. In 1880, Mr. Gunning 
was married to Carrie E. Huling, a native of Bainbridge, Ross 
county, and daughter of John H. Huling. They have five children, 
Harry G., John Robert, Frederick, Mary and Helen. My. Gunning 
has been a member of the board of edueation in Chillicothe for the 
last twelve vears and for the last two vears has been president of 
the same. 


Adam Hamm is a native of Seneca county, Ohio, where he was 
born Mareh 1, 1855. His father, Valentine Hamm, was born in 
Germany and emigrated with his wife to Ohio about 1845. He 
settled at first in Seneca county, where he had taken a lease, and 
there he lived for some twelve vears. In 1857 he removed to Ross 
eounty and located in Huntington township, where he purchased a 
farm of 300 acres. The children born of the first marriage were 
Hartman J., of Chillicothe; Sophia, wife of R. Shiller; Adam, 
Frederick and Martin, the two last living in Fayette county. Fred- 
erick is one of the stockholders in the M. Hamm Company of Wash- 
ington C. H., one of the largest acid phosphate manufacturing 
concerns in Ohio. He also owns a fine farm near Washington C. H., 
which he superintendents, and he has entire charge of the sales 
department of the above named firm. Martin is the originator of 
the M. Hamm company, starting in several years ago with nothing, 
and it is to his industry, intelligence and wise management that the 
success of the concern is due. The mother of these five children 
died and the father in 1866 took Catherine Ringwalt for his second 
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wife. By this union there were two children, of whom John died 
and William lives in Chillicothe. Although Valentine Hamm’s 
principal occupation was that of farming, he also did work as a car- 
penter, besides following the business of threshing and sawmilling. 
His death occurred in 1896. His son Adam remained at home until 
he was about twenty-seven years of age, assisting his father in the 
business of the farm. In November, 1582, he was married to 
Sarah P. Smith, whose people were early settlers of Ross county. 
They went to housekeeping in Chillicothe and Mr. Hamm engaged in 
the sawmill and threshing business. After following this exclu- 
sively for four or five years, he rented what is known as the Augusta 
farm, where he spent one year. He then became a land owner on 
his own account, buying the 175 acres where he now lives, to which 
he has since added two farms of 65 and 125 acres respectively. 
This property he acquired principally by his own exertions and he 
placed upon the farms all the improvements they contain. He owns 
and operates a threshing machine, corn shredder and clover luller, 
being the emplover of more help than any man in the neighborhood. 
Mr. Hamint is an extensive fruit raiser and has a young peach orchard 
containing 6,000 trees. He is completing one of the finest dwelling 
houses in the neighborhood and all his surroundings give evidence of 
thrift and prosperity. AMLr. Tlamin is a member of the Odd Feilows 
lodge at Bourneville and of the Methodist Episcopal church. He 
and wife have been the parents of nine children, of whom Charles 
and one other died in infanev. Those living, and all still at home, 
are Sophia, Frederick, Louis, Ada, Ethel, Martin and Clarence. 


Wilham G. Hamm. D. D. S., of Chilheothe. was born in Tunt- 
ington township, Ross county, Ohio, on November 7, 1875. His 
parents were Valentine and Catherine (Ringwald) Hamm, who 
came from Germany to Ross county in vouth, the father being but 
twenty-one years old. The latter was twice married, Dr. Hamm’s 
mother being his second wife. The first marriage resulted in five 
children, whose names are as follows: Hartman, employed in the 
mechanical department of the Baltimore & Ohio shops at Chilli- 
cothe; Mrs. Sophia Schiller, a widow residing in Bourneville, Ross 
county; Adam. a well-to-do lumberman and stock dealer at Bourne- 
ville; Frederick, a farmer near Washington C. H.. Ohio; Martin, 
engaged in manufacturing commercial fertilizer at Washington 
C. H. Dr. Hamm has a full brother, named John, who died in 
vouth, and there were no other children by his father’s second mar- 
riage. Dr. Hamm was educated in the schools of Ross county and 
Chillicothe, after which he entered the university of Cincinnati. In 
this institution he took an academic course and also studied chem- 
istry. Subsequently he matriculated in the Ohio College of Dental 
Surgery, a department of the university, where he completed a course 
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in dentistry. He received from his alma mater a certificate of hon- 
orable mention, the next prize to the gold medal. June 1, 1899, he 
opened up for practice at Chillicothe and already has established. a 
good patronage. The doctor is a member of the Ohio State Dental 
society, and an alumnus of the Ohio State Dental college as well as 
the University of Cincinnati. He belongs to the Masonic fraternity, 
the Modern Woodmen and the Improved ‘Grdee of Red Men, of which 
he is secretary. April 25, 1899, Dr. Hamm was married to Anna 
Margaret, daughter of the late Philip Uhrig, a manufacturer and 
prominent citizen of Chillicothe. Mrs. Hamm was educated in the 
public schools, the high school and the Business college of Chillicothe. 
The Doctor's polities are strongly republican, an inheritance from 
his father, who was with the party from its very organization. The 
religious affiliations of himself and wife are with the Salem Eyangelic 
Lutheran church, of which they are attentive members. 


The Hanawalt Family:—This name, since so well known, first 
became familiar in Ross county during the second decade of the nine: 
teenth century. The stock originated in Germany but the American 
branch was derived from settlers in Mifflin county, Pa., who reared 
a family of children including one by the name of George Hanawalt, 
The latter had three sons, Henry, George and John, all of whom 
came to Ross county, but at different times. When Henry reached 
manhood he married a Pennsvlvania lady named Mary Chah, with 
whom he set out for the West and eventually located in Union town- 
ship, Ross county. After a short sojourn there he settled perma- 
nently in Concord township, three and a half miles south of 
Frankfort, where he resided until the time of his tragic death. It 
seems that on returning one dav from the village of Frankfort he 
attempted to ford the north fork of Paint creek while it was swollen 
by freshets, and was washed from his horse and drowned, the body 
being found a week later near Musseliman’s. Henrv Hanawalt had 
four sons and two daughters, all dead except Hester, voungest daugh: 
ter, who is now Mrs. James MeColly, of Illinois. There are now 
no direct descendants of Henry living in Ross county. George Han- 
awalt, his brother, married Margar et Parchel and made his migration 
from Pennsv lvania to Ross county in 1823. For a year or two he 
lived near what is now Anderson’s Station in Union township, after- 
ward spent many vears in labor at Slate Mill and finally located in 
Concord township where he worked on farms until his death in 1882: 
George had six children, two of whom died in infancy, those growing 
to maturity being Caleb, Christopher, Elizabeth and Sarah. Caleb 
grew to manhood in Ross county, married here and subsequently 
removed to Indiana where he now resides. Elizabeth married James 
Baber, with whom she located in Madison county, Ohio, where she 
spent the remainder of her life and where her descendants now reside. 
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Sarah became the wife of Jacob Strayer, removed to Franklin county, 
Ohio, and there her descendants are still found. Christopher, who 
was born in Mifflin county, Pa., August 20, 1821, was only two years 
old when his parents came to Ross county. He is now a venerable 
and much respected citizen of Frankfort, of which he is the oldest 
living resident, having been there continuously since 1836. October 
28, 1840, he was married to Elizabeth, daughter of Frartk and Mary 
(Goldsberry) Speaks, who were early ‘settlers from Virginia. By 
this union there were ten children, seven sons and three daughters: 
Joseph, Mary, George, Benton, Ollie, Samuel, Francis, Elizabeth, 
Pearly and Raymond. All of the foregoing are living with the 
exception of Mary, the eldest daughter. Christopher Hanawalt, 
father of this family has led a long; industrious and in every 
way exemplary life. He is now eighty-one years old and dur- 
ing all that time has never used tobacco in any form or indulged 
in intoxicants. He learned the blacksmith’s trade in early hfe 
and followed that useful calling until five or six vears ago, when 
he retired from active business. John Hanawalt, third of the 
brothers who came from Pennsylvania, settled at Bourneville 
in Twin township where he worked during life at the tailor’s trade. 
He first married a Miss Acton, member of an old Ross county 
family, by whom he had four children: Mary, Jane, Betty and 
Sally. By his second marriage with Mary, daughter of Christian 
Hill, he had seven children: Millie, Joseph, Christian, John, 
George, William and James, the latter residing in Chillicothe. 
George Hanawalt, son of Christopher Hanawalt, mentioned above, 
was born in Frankfort, Ohio, in 1849. After reaching manhood he 
began farming, which he followed until 1882, when he embarked in 
the business of handling imported horses and continued the same for 
five years. Since that time he has been dealing extensively in cattle, 
of which he sells thousands of head every vear. These cattle he 
imports from the neighboring state of West Virginia and sells prin- 
cipally in the Ohio markets. In 1870 Mr. Hanawalt was married 
to Martha A., daughter of David and Sarah ( Mallow) Coyner, mem- 
ber of one of the substantial and long established families of Ross 
county. Of the four children resulting from this union, David C. 
is a government meat inspector at Salt Lake City, Utah: Sarah M. 
died in infanev; Ollie Lee is the wife of Harry Green, of Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, and Carl E. is at home. 7 


James M. Haney, deceased, was born in Buckskin township, Ross 
county, November 11, 1872. His father, Henry Haney, was a 
Canadian, born in 1830, who emigrated to Chillicothe and followed 
railroading for a business. He commenced as a section hand and 
when he left the company’s employment he had risen to the position 
of superintendent of construction. Having accumulated some funds 
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by his industry and saving, he bought a tract of 108 acres of land in 
Buckskin township as an investment. In 1858 he married Elizabeth 
Duey and took charge of the Steve Wilson farm which he managed 
for a couple of years and then removed to the Hardin place. After 
a residence there of three years he occupied the place which he had 
purchased and farmed it for eight years or more. After a subse- 
quent residence of six vears on the McClain farm in Concord town- 
ship, Henry Haney bought the place of 406 acres, where he lived 
until the time of his death in 1885. His six children were Mary A., 
Sarah J., Henry, John (deceased), Edward and James M. The 
last mentioned, the subject of this sketch, remained at home until 
his marriage to Olive Baum, which took place December 30, 1896. 
They kept house for three years, when removal was made to the old 
home place where Mr. Haney had charge of the farm. He had two 
children, John B. and Plessa M. Mr. Haney was a member of the 
lodge of Modern Woodmen, No. 4,065, and of the Red Men’s lodge, 
at Frankfort. 


Robert Hanna, of Gillespieville, was born January 5, 1829, in 
Harrison county, Ohio. His parents were Matthew and Mary 
(Orr) Hanna, the former a native of Pennsylvania and the lat- 
ter of Ohio, both born in 1805. Matthew was the son of James 
and Ann (MeCullow) Hanna, the latter of whom came to Har- 
rison county after her husband’s death, and died there. Matthew 
came to the State at an early day and lived in various counties, finally 
reaching Jackson county where he died in 1857 at the age of fifty- 
two. His wife survived him until 1891, when she died at the age of 
eighty-six. The latter’s father, Robert Orr, was a native of Ireland 
who came to America about the year 1780: Ann Huston, whom he 

‘subsequently married, came over in the same vessel, though at the 
time they were not acquainted with each other. Robert Orr came to 
Harrison county, Ohio, at an early age and remained there until his 
death in 1858, at the age of ninety-one. He had a family of nine 
daughters, whose ages averaged eighty years at time of death. 
Matthew and Marv (Orr) Hanna had twelve children, of whom six 
are still living. These are Robert, Zipporah, James, William T., 
Matthew and Watson. Robert Hanna, who is the subject of this 
sketch, was reared on a farm and came to Ross county in 1846. Since 
the. with the exception of four years, he has always voted in Liberty 
township of that countv. He has always followed farming as an 
occupation and owns about 200 acres of land. Though a charter 
member of the Republican party, he has never been an office-seeker, 
but for some years has held the position of school director. In 1855, 
Mr. Hanna was married to Eliza J. Corken, daughter of Thomas 
and Rebecea (Jones) Corken, and granddaughter of Robert Corken, 
a native of Ireland, who came to Ross county about the year 1798. 
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Robert Corken married Grace Mason, a native of Maryland, and both 
of them died in Ross county. Thomas Corken lived until the age 
of ninety-four years, and his wife was about seventy when she died. 
His sister Rachael lived ninety-seven vears, and another sister named 
Jane reached the age of eighty. Robert an Eliza Hanna have a fam- 
ily of eight children. Of these Orr C. is a traveling salesman, 
Mary H. is married to William A. Jones; Thomas Mason is an exten- 
sive farmer and stockdealer; Samuel E. is a farmer of Fayette 
county; Rebecca is the wife Be Norris Jones, of Ross county; Can- 
dace is the wife of Elting S. Du Bois, of Jefferson tow nship ; ; Ethel 
is the wife of J. Walter Dixon, a dentist of Cedarville, Ohio. 
Matthew Elting Hanna was educated at West Point and‘is.now in 
Cuba. He is school commissioner of the island and author of the 
Cuban school law, serving in General Wood's staff. He is a man of 
fine talents, excellent education and has been of great service in Cuba, 
both to the people of the island and the government of the United 
States. 


Thaddeus S. Hanson, of Harrison township, was born in Ross 
county, Ohio, September 30, 1874. His father, Greenbury Hanson, 
was a son of Samuel and Rebecea (Waterman) Hanson, the former 
a native of Wales and the latter of Virginia. They went to Ken- 
tucky in 1798 and in 1800 located in Harrison township, Ross county, 
on a farm which has ever since been in the family. Samuel Hanson 
died there at the age of eighty-three and his wife’s death took place 
in her eighty- fourth vear. Thev had a family of twelve children, 
their son Greenbury obtaining the homestead and spending his whole 
life there. Te owned 300 acres of land in Ross county and 520 in 
Kansas ; held nearly all the township offices and was also an infirmary 
director. Mav 9, 1860, he was married to Margaret, daughter of 
George and Margaret (Snyder) Hough, the former of Pennsylvania 
and the latter of Ohio, who spent their lives in Ross county, the 
father dying at the age of fifty-seven and the mother when sixty- eight 
vears old. “Greenbury Hanson and wife had a family of nine chil- 
dren, including: Florence, wife of D. W. Clymer; Jessie E., mar- 
ried to John W. McGee; Lillian F., now Mrs. Floyd MeNeal; 
Nellie E., wife of Charles Rothe; Thaddeus S. and Grace B. Thad- 
deus S. Hanson grew up on the old home place and was educated in 
the common schools of his district. He now has char ge of the home- 
stead, consisting of 300 acres of land. and is a breeder of Jersey red 
swine and Shorthorn Durham cattle. He has been assessor and 
treasurer of his township and is a member of the Improved Order of 
Red Men. On Mav 17, 1899, he was married to Alice, daughter of 
William Yaple, who is mentioned elsewhere in this work. 
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James Vanse Harness, one of Ross county’s most substantial 
farmers, comes of ancient and honorable lineage on both sides of the 
house. His paternal great-grandfather was the first white man who 
settled on the south beanche of the Potomac river in Hardy county, 
W. Va. The descendants of this pioneer, who was of German origin, 
became numerous and influential in that portion of the mountain 
state. Among them was John G. Harness and his son, Charles E., 
the latter born in Hardy county, October 8, 1814, and the eldest of 
his father’s family. In 1842, he came to Ross county and settled in 
Liberty tow nship, where in due course he became very prosperous 
as a farmer and landow ner. In addition to the usual agricultural 
feature, he embarked in cattle-raising on a large scale, making a spe- 
cialty of the famous Shorthorns at the time they were coming into 
prominence and were most valuable. He was successful in his ven- 
tures and accumulated some 1,400 acres of land in Ross county 
besides considerable holdings in West Virginia. He married Mary 
Vanse, who was born in Jefferson township, Ross county, in 1824. 
Her parents, James and Eliza (Harness) Vanse, came to Ross county 
in an early period of its history and here spent the remainder of their 
days. Mr. Vanse was one of the most extensive and prosperous 
farmers of his day, conducting operations on an unusually bold plan 
and owning a great deal of land. Charles E. and Mary (Vanse ) 
Harness had nine children, ineluding: Lillie, Ela, Mary, Kate, 
Charles E., John M. and James Vanse. Mrs. Harness died July 
11, 1895; her husband still resides in Liberty township where he set- 
tled so many years ago. Their son, James Vanse Harness, was born 
on the old home place September 18, 1864, receiving his education 
principally in a private school taught by Professor Poe in Chilli- 
eothe. From his earliest bovhood he has been connected with farm 
work and management, a love for which he had inherited from a long 
line of ancestors. He has charge of the 250 acres now constituting 
the home farm and an equal amount of land owned by himself, which 
was formerly part of the old homestead. He has shown judgment 
and good management in the operation of these large landed inter- 
ests and few farmers of his age are better informed in the practical 
affairs of agriculture. In political doctrines Mr. Harness is of the 
Democratic persuasion, but he is in no sense an office-seeker and 
never allows politics to interfere with business. Neither is Mr. 
Harness a club man in a general way, his fraternal connection being 
confined to membership in the order of Elks in Chillicothe. 


Jacob Harper was born in Concord township, Ross county, Febru- 
ary 9, 1849. His father, Elon Harper, was born in Pendleton 
county, W. Va., about 1819, being a son of Jacob Harper, whose birth 
occurred in Virginia about the year 1832. The latter removed with 
his family to Oui first settling i in Fayette county where he remained 
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a few years and then went to Missouri. He spent the rest of his days 
in that state, his death occurring while back on a visit to relatives in 
Fayette county, Ohio. His son Elon received but a limited educa- 
tion and grew to manhood in the counties of Fayette and Ross. He 
learned the blacksmith trade, but followed it only irregularly as he 
made farming his principal occupation. His wife was Barbara, 
daughter of David and Elizabeth (Michael) Ross, who were among 
the first settlers of Ross county, coming here form Maryland. Elon 
Harper died in 1881, his wife surviving him but a short time and 
passing away in 1882. They had a family of ten children, of whom 
seven are living and all in Ross county. Among them is Jacob Har- 
per, the subject of this sketch. He received the ordinary education 
in the common schools of Concord township, and upon his arrival at 
full age became a farmer, like his ancestors before him. In 1875, 
he was married to Lydia, daughter of Thomas Ware, of Frankfort, 
and the union resulted in the birth of two children, whose names are 
Edna and Corda. Mr. Harper is a member of the Masonic order, 
being connected with the Frankfort lodge, No. 326. 


Wilbur P. Harper was born in Buekskin township, Ross county, 
in 1855. His father, Caleb Harper, was a native of Delaware who 
in 1829 settled in Ross county on the farm where his son now resides. 
The family was one of the oldest in the East and took part in all the 
stirring events during the settlement of the coast states. Caleb Har- 
per is still living near where he first located in Buckskin township so 
many years ago and has followed farming and stock-raising all his 
life. He raised a family of seven children. His son Edward joined 
Company D, Eighty-ninth Ohio regiment, during the civil war and 
died of fever in Tennessee while serving his country, October 1, 1863. 
Wilbur P. Harper, the subject of this sketch, was educated in the 
schools of Buckskin township and the business of his life has been 
farming and stock-raising. His specialty has been the feeding and 
fattening of stock for the market. In 1879, he was married to Alice, 
daughter of Daniel Kline, of Buckskin township, who died in 1883. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harper have eight children, whose names are Denbur, 
Louie (wife of William Harper), Dwight, Mary, Valley, Ethel, 
Millie and Teddy. My. Harper has been trustee of Buckskin town- 
ship for six years and was candidate for county commissioner in 
1900. He is a member of the order of the Modern Woodmen of the 


World. 


Charles C. Hatfield, M. D., of Kingston, Ohio, is a native of Pick- 
away county, born October 21, 1867. His parents were Arthur A. 
and Elizabeth (Bazler) Hatfield, natives of Ohio, the former of Pick- 
away and the latter of Ross county, both born in the vear 1843, and 
married in 1865 in the county of Pickaway. In 1861-65 the father 
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was a soldier in the Forty-fifth Ohio regiment, afterward re-enlisting 
in the Forty-third, serving three years and a half in the western army 
under General eurent He was wounded in the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge, which resulted in his honorable discharge from the 
army. Both parents are still living, he being a well-to-do farmer in 
Pickaway county. The mother is a descendant of one of the early 
German families in Ross county. Dr. Hatfield is the only son, being 
the second born in a family of six. The eldest son is Mrs. Marilla 
Garve, wife of William Garve, a machinist at Mt. Sterling, Ohio; 
the third child is the wife of Alexander McKinley, a farmer of Pick- 
away county; Luanna, now Mrs. Sherman Dennison, is also the wife 
of a Pickaway farmer; Sophia married Charles Francis, and Eliza- 
beth is at home and unmarried. Dr. Hatfield was educated in his 
native county and at the Ada (Ohio) Normal school. For five years 
after quitting that institution he taught school, and in the fall of 
1891 he entered Starling Medical eolleee at Columbus, from which 
he was graduated in March, 1894. Immediately thereafter he began 
practice in Kingston, w hich he has kept up with suecess to the present 
time. le enjoysa large and lucrative practice, his business embrac- 
ing both city and country. He is a member of the Pickaway County 
Medical association, and of the orders of Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias and Modern Woodmen. In 1889, he was married to 
Luey B., daughter of George W. and Melinda Neff. She was born, 
reared and educated in Fairfield county, though her parents now 
reside in Paulding county. Ter father is a prosperous farmer, with 
three sons, of whom Charles V. and Amos Fare are farmers and 
John A. is a teacher; all married, the first living in Franklin and the 
others in Paulding county. Dr. Hatfield and wife are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, in the work of which, as well as the 
Sunday school, Mrs. Hatfield is quite active and zealous. 


William J. Haynes, a merchant engaged in business at Richmond 
Dale, and one of the enterprising citizens of that community, is a 
native of Pike county, Ohio. He comes of pioneer stock, the founder 
of the family in Ross county having settled at Chillicothe in 1798 
about the time the county was officially organized. This early 
comer left a son named George Haynes, who, ie his father, was a 
blacksmith by trade and ironed the first bridge built across the Sciote 
river in Ross county. He owned a large farm in the vicinity of 
Hopetown, now in the possession of George Smith, of Chillicothe, 
and there he spent his last days. He married Isabelle Nicholls, who 
became the mother of five sons and six daughters, seven of whom are 
still living, and the youngest reached the age of forty years before 
there was a death in the family. One of these five sons was John 
Haynes, born in Chillicothe in 1843, who adopted farming as his 
occupation and settled in Pike county, Ohio, being at present a resi- 
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dent of Omega. He married Rose Ann Cissna, a native of Piketon, 
Ohio, by whom he had seven children: Isabelle, William a. Ee, 
Jennetta, Cornelius, O. C. Dell and John, Jr. William J. Haynes, 
second of the children in order of birth, grew up on his farm, and, 
in addition to the usual course in the common schools, attended the 
Normal university, at Lebanon, Ohio. After finishing his education 
he was engaged in farming until 1892, when he embarked in the mer- 
eantile business with William A. Maxwell. This partnership con- 
tinued for one vear and a half, after which Mr. Haynes was in 
business alone for two vears. He then purchased the business of 
Stultz & Snyder and organized the new firm of Stultz & Haynes, 
which was dissolyred by mutual consent after one-vear’s continuance. 
Mr. Haynes conducted business on his own account until 1901, when 
he entered into partnership with Roscoe Dixon, of Richmond Dale, 
which firm still continues. They do an extensive business in the 
handling of posts, ties, tanbark and other merchandise. \Lr. Haynes 
served as township treasurer five vears and has been postmaster of his 
home town since 1897. He is a member of Garfield lodge, No. 710, 
of the order of Odd Fellows. In 1885, he was married to Jennie M. 
Davis, of Richmond Dale, by whom he had four children, J. Scott, 
W. Ward, Clifford C. (deceased), and Clarence P. Alrs. Havnes 
died July 23, 1896, and Mr. Haynes was married February 22, 1899, 
to Ella M. Drummond, of Ross county. The family are connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Joseph A. Head, who resides near Fruitdale, Ohio. and is one of 
the enterprising business men of that locality, comes of a family 
which was among the earliest settlers of Highland county. Both 
himself and his father, John Head, are natives of that county, and 
there he grew up to manhood. His education was mainly obtained 
in his native county, though he also attended school in Pike county. 
After reaching man’s estate, Mr. Head went over into Ross county 
in search of an opportunity to procure a livelihood. He selected 
Bainbridge as a location and was engaged in the mercantile business 
there for a number of vears. He met with success in his financial 
undertakings and became both prominent and popular as a citizen of 
Paxton township. In 1885, he removed to his place near Fruitdale, 
in Paint township, which has since heen his residence. In March, 
1868, Mr. Head was married to Sarah C., daughter of William Oele, 
member of a family long and favorably known in Paxton township. 
The fruits of this union were two children, of whom Effie B. is the 
wife of C. S. Iseman, a farmer of Paint township, and Alice H. mar- 
ried Rev. J. W. Blair, minister of the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Richmond Dale. Mr. Head is quite prominent in polities on the 
Democratic side and made the race for county commissioner as the 
nominee of his party. He has served as trustee and justice of the 
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peace of Paint township and is regarded as a safe adviser by his polit- 
ical associates. Mr. Head is a Knight Templar in the Masonic order 
and a communicant of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Eugene Hemmeger, M. D., a popular young physician of Adelphi, 
Ross county, whose success both personally and professionally gives 
promise of a bright future, was born in Washington county, Ohio, 
September 10, 1874. He is a son of Alfred and Abbie (Warren) 
Hemmeger, the former a successful farmer in Washington county, 
who died in 1883. His widow still resides in W ashington ¢ county. Dr. 
Hemmeger was reared on the farm, attended the ee ict schools and 
finished his liter ary education at the Marietta township high school, 
where he was gr aduated in 1891. He had early made up his mind to 
become a physician and had already done some reading in that line, 
and thus was fifted for entrance into the Starling Medical college, at 
Columbus, Ohio. He devoted himself assiduously to study in that 
popular inter and received his degree with the class which was 
graduated in 189 When Dr. Hemmeger obtained his diploma he 

was in his le rae vear, and he lost no time in getting to work 
in the profession which he had chosen for the employment of his life. 
He selected Laurelville, in Hocking county, as his location and there 

“hung out his shingle,” to use the vernacular of voung professionals. 
After one year’s trial there, he decided to make a transfer to Adelphi 
as a more inviting field for his professional activities. He came to 
that place in 1896 and since then the scene of his operations has been 
in and around the pretty little capital of Colerain township. The 
doctor is a gentleman of pleasing address and popular manners which, 
added to his professional aequirements, have enabled him to become 
firmly established in his adopted home. He is also social in his dis- 
position and gratifies his longings for fraternal fellowship by mem- 
bership in the local lodges of Odd Fellows and Knights of Pythias 
at Adelphi. Dr. Hemmeger was married in 1896 to Clara Miller, 
of See county, and they have two children, Mary and Francis. 


John MeCoy Henness, a retired farmer residing at Frankfort, and 
Union veteran with an unusually creditable military record, has been 
long and favorably known in that part of Ross county. The founder 
of the family in Ohio was William Henness, who married Nancy 
Bernard in Virginia, subsequently came to Ross county, settled in 
Union township and there began the cultivation of a leased farm. 
They were but little behind the vanguard of the earliest settlers, as 
the time of their arrival is placed in the vear 1800. To this couple 
were born eight children, all long since dead, named as follows: 
Marv, wife of Scott Finley: Martha, wife of Joseph Beard; a daugh- 
ter who married Aaron Mowbray: William, Stephen, Zachariah, 
James and Levi, the latter killed at Kenesaw Mountain. The 
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parents, who lived to unusually advanced age, found a final resting 
place in the Baptist cemetery near Frankfort. Zachariah, sixth of 
this family, was born in Ross county in 1816, and in early youth 
learned the cooper’s trade, which he worked at during much of his 
subsequent life. He married Sally Ann McCoy, a native of Ross 
county and daughter of John McCoy, took possession of the MeClin- 
tick farm in Union township and lived there for the next twenty- 
seven years. Besides farming and cooperage he did considerable 
work with a threshing machine, of which he had charge a number of 
years. In 1867, he went to Seymour, Champaign county, Ill., where 
both himself and wife ended their days, he when eighty-two and she 
when eighty years old. Their children, nine in number, were named 
as follows: John M.; William B., of Piatt county, Ill.; James A., 
of Champaign county, Ill.; Margaret, wife of W. D. Earl, of Ili- 
nois; Jane, wife of Thomas Cain, of same state; Ann (deceased), 
wife of Benjamin Miller, same state; Edmund, of Champaign, Il. ; 
David, of Ross county, and Charles, of Illinois. John McCoy 
Henness, eldest of the family, was born in Union township, Ross 
county, March 22, 1842. When nineteen vears old he enlisted in 
Company C, Eighty-first Ohio infantry, and went to Missouri by 
way of Cincinnati and St. Louis for the purpose of joining his com- 
mand, which was located in that state. The regiment underwent the 
necessary drilling, did some marching back and forth to different 
Missouri points and in 1862 was placed aboard steamer at St. Charles 
for shipment to Pittsburg Landing, arriving in time to take part in 
the bloody battle at that place. While in Missouri, Mr. Henness 
had been accidentally wounded and after the Tennessee battle was 
in the hospital for a few days, received a furlough, and came home. 
After reporting for dutv at Camp Dennison, he was assigned to a 
local corps in Cincinnati and remained there until August, during 
which time the corps was sent to Cynthiana, Ky., where it engaged 
General Morgan. He was then sent to his regiment at Corinth, 
Miss., in time to take part in the noted battle at that place. His 
regiment remained in that locality until the spring of 1863, when 
they were sent to Pulaski, Tenn., where they remained doing guard 
duty until the spring of 1864. Mr. Henness had re-enlisted Janu- 
ary 1, 1864, in his old company in Tennessee, which was ordered to 
Chattanooga in May. During the following summer, he participated 
with his command in the famous Atlanta campaign, during which 
he took part in twenty-two fights, large and small, among the battles 
being Kenesaw Mountain and Oostenaula river. In the latter, Mr. 
Henness and one of his companions, while making a charge, suc- 
ceeded in capturing all the officers and eight men of one company. 
He was in the battle of Atlanta, July 22d, and later, while oceupving 
the trenches, made a capture of two more of the enemy’s soldiers. 
During a sharp engagement on August 28, Mr. Henness received 
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two bullet shots through his hat, grazing his head, and though a close 
call no damage was done. After the surrender of Atlanta, Mr. 
Henness went with his command in Sherman’s world-famous “‘march 
to the sea,’ which commenced about the middle of November and 
ended on December 21, by arrival at Savannah, Ga. After a long 
rest at this place, the veteran army again took up its line of march in 
February, 1865, through the Carolinas. In the battle of Benton- 
ville, N. C., Ma. Henness received a gunshot wound in the muscle of 
the right arm, which disabled him for duty, but he marched right 
along with his regiment. At Goldsboro, the first news was received 
ot those two momentous events, the surrender of Lee and the assas- 
sination of Lincoln. From that point, the march was continued on 
to Washington, where Mr. Henness took part in that event, never to 
be forgotten by a Union soldier, the grand review of the great armies 
before their final retirement to private life. The “muster out” and 
honorable discharge took place at Louisville, Ky., July 13, 1865, 
after which Mr. Henness came directly home. He enlisted as a pri- 
vate, filled all the intermediate positions, and quit the service with 
a commission as lieutenant. He married Sarah E., daughter of Levi 
and Nancy Cory, and located in Twin township, where Mr. Henness 
had charge of a toll gate and did teaming. After various removals 
to different places in the neighborhood, the family finally settled 
down on a place bought by Mr. Henness in Concord ‘township. Mrs. 
Henness died in 1889 and the family, after remaining on the farm 
until November 1, 1900, removed to Frankfort. Mr. Henness was 
the first rural ae carrier in Ross county and is at present in charge 
of Route No. 1. His children, six in number, are, Charles M., died 
in infancy ; Cora, wife of Lott Acton, of Concord township ; ‘Lulu 
(deceased); Edna, at home: Alpha McCov and Anna, died in 
infancy. On May 18, 1902, Aly. Henness was married to Mrs. 
Frank Roberts, of East Liverpool, Columbia county. Quite a little 
romance is connected with this wedding. Mr. Henness became 
acquainted with his bride in 1865, after he came home from the war, 
having served in the same company with her father, W. W. Merrill, 
who at that time lived at East Monroe, and at whose home Mr. Hen- 
ness visited for a short time. <A strong friendship was formed at 
that time, but they drifted apart, married, and never saw each other 
again for thirty-six years, until 1901. In the meantime, however, 
their helpmates had died, and the friendship formed in early life was 
renewed and culminated in their marriage. 


James Henry is a native of Union township, Ross county, born 
January 15, 1858. His parents were Robert and Julia (Merriman) 
Henry, the former of whom emigrated from Ireland when seven- 
teen years old to come to Ross county, and settled on Big Walnut 
creek. Soon afterward he bought a small farm in Union township, 
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where he lived while he worked at his trade of millwright. In 
1859, he removed to Yellow Bud, in Ross county, where he died at 
the age of forty-eight. or about eight years during the latter part 
of his life he held the office of justice of the peace. It was about 
the year 1840 that he married Julia Merriman, whose parents were 
among the first settlers of Ross county. They had ten children, of 
ot Nancy, Silas, Laura, Catherine and Mattie are numbered with 
the dead. Mary J. is the wife of Milton O. Watts, of Circleville ; 
Emaline is married to Silas Watts, of Union township; Robert is 
living in Hebron, Ohio; Lizzie is the survivor of twins, her sister 
Mattie having died. The mother died on April 3, 1890. James 
Henry, who was the fifth in birth of the children, has remained at 
home all his life. He was educated in the school at Bee: Bud 
and learned the carpenter’s trade. On January 31, 1875, he was 
married at Chillicothe to Miss Kate Ebenhack, of paren Bee ship. 
This union resulted in the birth of four children, Charles, Silas, 
Elizabeth and Arthur. Mrs. Henry died on August 29, 1895. 


Thomas Henson, stock-dealer and meat merchant at Clarksburg, 
has divided his life and business between Ross and Pickaway and is 
well known in both counties. His ancestors were Virginians, the 
first of them to become Ohio settlers being Charles Henson and wife, 
who came down the great river in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and found a home in Pickaway county. Their eldest son, 
James, whom they brought from Virginia, grew to manhood in 
Pickaway county and worked on farms for monthly wages as a 
means of livelihood. While thus engaged he married one of the 
neighborhood girls, named Julia MeKinney, with whom he located 
on a farm near Williamsport and there spent the next twenty vears. 
At the end of that time he took charge of a hotel in Williamsport, 
which he conducted until the time of his death, his wife then pur- 
chasing a small farm near town to which she removed and spent the 
remainder of her davs. Of their twelve children, George P., Lettie, 
Henry, Clinton and Charles have passed away. Those livi ing are 
Nance, and John, of Columbus; Thomas, subject of this sketch; 
Frank, of Williamsport: Millard and Oliver (twins) of Pickaway 
county ; and William, of Columbus. Thomas eae third of the 
children, was born in Pickaway county, Ohio, near Williamsport, 
November 5, 1844. In early manhood he married Mary Wiley and 
conducted the hotel in Williamsport for two vears, after which he 
was engaged for twenty vears in general merchandising. By his 
first marriage he had five children, of whom only Frederick and 
Thomas C. are living. Mr. Henson’s second wife was Missouri 
ter, and after this marriage he located on a farm where he spent 
five years, then removed to Clarkshurg. in Deerfield township. 
Since then his business has been buying and selling stock, conduct- 
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ing a meat market at Clarksburg in Ross and New Holland in Pick- 
away county and managing his farm. Mr. Henson is a member of 
the Christian church and of Clarksburg lodge, No. 721, Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows. Missouri Nee Mr. Henson’s present 
wife, belongs to a famous family well deserving of more than a 
passing notice. The progenitors came from Germany and settled 
in various eastern states during the eighteenth century. George 
Ater, founder of the Ohio branch of the family, married Mary 
Boyer, located in Virginia near the Potomac river, and reared a 
family of seven sons and two daughters. About 1799 he left Vir- 
ginia with his nine children, crossing the mountains to the Ohio 
river and descending that stream to the mouth of the Scioto. 
Going up to Chillicothe, these immigrants later found their way up 
Deer ereek and took possession of an Indian village near what is 
described in the legend as a “round prairie.” There George Ater 
reared his family and eventually a considerable settlement of pio- 
neers grew up around the place. The names of his sons were Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Samuel, Thomas, Jones and William, all of 
whom subsequently served in the war of 1812 and received from the 
government land warrants which they located in Deerfield town- 
ship of Ross county. Abraham, eldest of these sons, was born Jan- 
uary 22, 1776, and married Charity Eveland April 3, 1799, the 
same year he came to Ross county. Among their children was a 
son named David, who married Mary A. Harrington, and these 
were the parents of Missouri Ater Henson. 


Chauncey A. Hertenstein, lumber merchant, of Chillicothe, was 
born near that city on a farm in Green township, on January 15, 
1874. His parents, both of whom are still living, are George and 
Matilda (Stauffer) Hertenstein, the former a native of Germany, 
while the mother was born in Ohio. Thev were married in Ross 
county, which has been the scene of all the events of their lives, 
the father being a well-to-do farmer and possessor of extensive prop- 
erty interests; while their two sons, Wesley and Chauncey A., are 
partners in the lumber business. Chauncey A. Hertenstein was 
reared to manhood on the parental farm in Green township and edu- 
cated in the public schools, supplemented by a course in the Chilli- 
eothe business college. In March, 1900, he and his brother Wesley 
started in business together, handling all kinds of building material, 
and they have already established a fine trade. March 14, 1896, 
Mr. Hertenstein was married to Margaret Herrnstein, daughter 
of George J. Herrnstein, formerly a lumber merchant in Chilli- 
cothe, now retired from active business. Her mother was Catherine 
Brehm, who, like her husband, was of Ohio birth and is still living.’ 
Mr. Hertenstein is a member of the recently organized fraternity 
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called the Knights of the Ancient Essenic Order, and he and wife 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Edward Landolin Hess, for twenty-two consecutive years the efii- 
cient and popular manager of the telephone company at Chillicothe, 
is a native Ohioan of German parentage. His father, Landolin 
Hess, was born in Germany, June 28, 1819, and in early manhood 
joined the tide of emigration to America. On arriving in the 
United States he selected Chillicothe as his abode and there spent 
the remainder of his days engaged in working at his trade as cabinet- 
maker. In September, 1846, he was married to Mary Anna, 
daughter of Christian and Elizabeth Lind, natives of Germany who 
came over in 1836 and two years later settled at Chillicothe. Mr. 
Hess died in 1864, but his widow and seven children survive. Of 
the latter, Mary Ann, the widow of Joseph Brosemer, resides in 
Columbus, Ohio; Elizabeth, wife of John Schroth, and Christian 
live in Chillicothe; Jacob F. is a citizen of Cincinnati, while Mar- 
garet S. and Peter G. reside in Brooklyn, New York. Edward 
Landolin Hess, fourth in age of the living children, was born in 
Chillicothe June 8, 1858. He obtained a common school education 
and in 1880 entered the employment of the Central Ohio Telephone 
company as acting manager of their interests at Chillicothe. From 
that day to this Mr. Hess has held this position regardless of changes 
in ownership which have converted the old organization into the 
Central Union Telephone company. Nor is it too much to say that 
during all these years he has so discharged his duties as to retain 
the full confidence of his different employers and gain the good will 
of the company’s numerous patrons. He has so thoroughly mas- 
tered all the details of the telephone business and become so well 
known to the public who patronize the instruments that he has 
become a valuable man in his position. Mr. Hess has his nafion’s 
fondness for fraternal fellowship and gratifies it by membership in 
various associations, including the Modern Woodmen of America, 
Catholic Order of Foresters and Benevolent Order of Ignatius. 
January 9, 1883, he was married to Josephine, daughter of Charles 
Rudmann, who came to Ross county in 1852. This union resulted 


in the birth of three children: Olandolin Ernest, Petronella Mary 
and Paul Edward. 


Jackson Hester was born in Buckskin township, Ross county, 
January 28, 1844, son of Charles M. and Mary (Christian) Hester, 
the former a native of Buckskin township in 1810. The father 
and mother of Charles M. Hester were Pennsylvanians, who came 
to Ohio at a very early period, first settling at Chillicothe and then 
removing to Buckskin township. The father, Henry Hester, served 
through the war of 1812 and bore his share of all the pioneer hard- 
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ships in the West. Charles M. helped on the farm during summers 
and attended subscription school in the winter time. After marry- 
ing, he went to housekeeping on his own place, where he remained 
until 1850, when he sold out and bought the place where his son 
Jackson now resides. He was a farmer, but worked some at the 
carpenter's trade. Both himself and wife are now numbered among 
the dead. They had seven children in all, of whom three died in 
infaney, and Sarah Ann’s death occurred after her marriage to 
James Grieves. The living children are Washington, Jackson and 
Lucinda, who is the wife of William Grieves. Jackson Hester 
received his education in the schools of the district, and was in his 
seventeenth year when the civil war broke out. On May 1, 1864, 
he enlisted at Chillicothe in Company I, One Hundred and Forty- 
ninth Ohio infantry, under command of Captain Rhodes. They 
were mustered in at Camp Dennison and sent from there to Balti- 
more, at which place and other points they did guard duty. They 
participated in the battles of Monocacy, near Frederick, Md., on 
July 9, 1864, and in several smaller engagements. The command 
returned to Baltimore, went from there to Washington and back to 
Camp Dennison in September, 1864, where they were mustered out. 
Immediately thereafter, Mr. Hester went to his home and resumed 
his duties on the farm. In 1877, he married May Hixon, a native 
of Ross county of German descent. He continued to live and do 
business on the old home place of 250 acres which he inherited from 
his father. Besides general farming, Mr. Hester operates a saw- 
‘mill and thresher. He is a member of Prater post, G. A. R., at 
Bourneville, and his political affiliations are Democratic. To Mr. 
and Mrs. Hester were born four children, whose names are Allen, 
Mary, Harley and Daisy, all at home and unmarried. 


Tavlor Hester, long connected with agricultural affairs in the 
township of Buckskin and Concord, is a descendant of early settlers 
in Ross county. As far back as 1804, Capt. Henry Hester migrated 
with his family from Pennsylvania to Ohio and located on land in 
Buckskin township. He was a millwright by trade and some time 
after arriving in Ross county coneluded to remove to Chillicothe as 
a better point for obtaining business in his line. While resident 
there he was swept off by the cholera plague which devastated south- 
ern Ohio cities in 1832-33. Captain Hester was the father of 
three sons and one daughter, the latter of whom married and went 
to Indiana, while the others remained in Ross county and reared 
families. Zaccheus Hester, the oldest child, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania December 15. 1808, and hence was less than a year old when 
his parents reached Ross county. After arriving at maturity he 
was engaged mostly in farming, but also devoted considerable time 
to the management of a grist mill. May 26, 1826, he was married 
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to Margaret Hixon, born July 19, 1808, and daughter of Timothy 
Hixon, a Virginian who was among the earliest arrivals in the 
county. Zaccheus Hester died July 19, 1878, and his wife Septem- 
ber 24 of the same year. They were the parents of six sons and 
three daughters: Daniel, born October 4, 1827, and died March 
23, 1883; Sarah, born April 25, 1830, and died December 2, 1893; 
Rebecca, born June 2, 1833, now the wife of Michael McGough of 
Ross county; Rose Ann, born August 25,,1835, now living in the 
West; Timothy, born August 21, 1840, and died March 11, 1866; 
John W., born July 1, 1844, lives in Jackson county, Ohio; Will- 
iam J. and Taylor (twins), born March 28, 1847, the former died 
June 11, 1870; Joseph A., born November 23, 1849, now living in 
Ross county. Taylor Hester, who with his twin brother, was the 
seventh born of the children, was born in Buckskin township, Ross 
county, Ohio, March 28, 1847. His adult life has been spent as a 
farmer in Buckskin township, where he lived until 1897, and after 
that in Concord township, which is the place of his present resi- 
dence. He was sixteen years old when John Morgan made his fam- 
ous raid through Ohio, but took his gun like the older men and 
volunteered to help repulse the invader. November 25, 1869, Ar. 
Hester was married to Margaret, daughter of John and Lydia 
(Ross) Cadwallader, the former a native of Wales and the latter a 
Virginian, who came to Ross county with the first rush of settlers. 
Of the two children resulting from this union, Luev Bell became 
the wife of M. T. Devine of Frankfort, and Charles Hester, the 
eldest, who is a farmer by occupation, was married January 1, 1902, 
to Ada Andrew of Greene county, Ohio. The father is a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal church and also connected with the Masonic 
fraternity. 


John W. Hickel, one of the younger generation of Ross county 
farms, is a worthy citizen of Concord township. The founder 
of the Ross county branch of the family was an old Virginian by 
the name of George Hickel, who earlv learned and all his life pur- 
sued the honorable and useful trade of shoemaking. He married in 
his native state and soon after joined the great tide which was mov- 
ing westward in search of new homes. He located in Coleratn 
township and there resumed his trade as shoemaker, from the pro- 
ceeds of which he supported his family in comfortable stvle for 
those davs until his death. Of his six children, the onlv ones liv- 
ing are Martin, who resides in Concord township, and Catherine, 
the wife of H. Goldsberry of Deerfield township; the names of the 
dead are Jacob, Betsey, Christopher and Devault. The last men- 
tioned remained at home until he reached manhood when, in con- 
nection with one of the brothers, he rented a farm in Concord 
township which they cultivated together and shared equally in the 
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proceeds. In due time his thoughts turned to matrimony and as a 
helpmeet he selected Lucinda Goldsberry, of Ohio, taking his bride 
home to the farm where he had been living and which he had 
recently purchased. Devault Hickel was an industrious and pro- 
gressive farmer, while his wife was a prudent and saving house- 
keeper, so between them they established a comfortable home and 
obtained a fair measure of success on their farm. They reared and 
provided well for ten children, all of whom are living except 
Etta \l., the latest born. The names and locations of the others 
are as follows: Mary, wife of Leopold Dinkler of Deerfield town- 
ship; Margaret, at the old home place; Laura, now Mrs. Preston 
Via of Virginia; John W.; Anna, married to William Seitz of Con- 
cord township; Alice, wife of Allison Hyer of Concord; Jennie, 
married to Samuel Gregory of Union township; William and 
Amanda at the old homestead. The father died in 1893 and the 
mother in 1894. John W. Hickel, fourth in the list of children, 
was born near Frankfort, Ross county, October 11, 1857. He 
grew up on his father’s farm and was trained to habits of industry 
while acquiring a knowledge of all the details of farming, under the 
excellent supervision of his paternal instructor. Mr. Hickel 
remained at the old homestead until the time of his marriage to 
Minnie M. Keller, of Chillicothe, which occurred July 29, 1897. 
Immediately after this event, the newly wedded couple went to live 
at the place which has since been their residence, and where Mr. 
Hickel carries on general farming and stockraising. 


Charles D. Higby was born in Richmond Dale, Ross county, in 
1843, son of the late Sylvester N. Higby, one of the most prosper- 
ous and influential farmers of Franklin township. The latter was 
a native of Jefferson county, Ohio, born on September 19, 1819. 
Being left an orphan in extreme vouth, he spent most of his boy- 
hood with his sisters in Cleveland. After reaching maturity he 
embarked in the mercantile business at Richmond Dale and so con- 
tinued for several vears. Eventually he sold this business and 
located on a farm in Franklin township, which he managed until 
his death on December 31, 1885. He held various official posi- 
tions, including school director, justice of the peace and treasurer of 
his township, fulfilling all their duties with scrupulous fidelity. 
November 10, 1842. he was married to Hannah, daughter of 
Charles and Elizabeth (Haves) Davis, and by this union had seven 
children: Charles, subject of this sketeh: Marvy, the wife of Mar- 
cus Boggs: Julia, who died at the age of three vears; Rose, wife of 
Tra Harris; Kizzie: Joseph, who married Jennie Foster; and 
Laura. wife of H. C. Downs. The mother of these children died on 
December 29, 1893, at her home in Higby, aged sixty-nine years 
and six months. Charles D. Higby, the first born of his parents, 
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received his education in the common schools of Franklin town- 
ship. He was approaching his eighteenth year, when the great civil 
war commenced, and on November 20, 1861, he became a soldier of 
the Union. He cast his lot with Company F, of the Fifty-third 
Ohio infantry, going in as a private, soon being made a corporal, 
then sergeant and eventually becoming quartermaster sergeant, 
which position he held when mustered out on August 25, 1865. Mr. 
Higby participated in all the fighting and marching of his regiment 
from Shiloh to Bentonville, N. C., where the great drama practically 
closed. Among the more notable of the battles in which he took part 
with his command may be mentioned Pittsburg Landing, Corinth, 
La Grange and Moscow (Tenn.), Holly Springs and Wallace Mills 
(Miss.), besides many minor skirmishes and severe engagements. 
On June 17, 1864, he was wounded at Kenesaw mountain by a gun- 
shot in the ankle, which injury kept him out of the service about 
sixty days. After his return from the war, he engaged in farming 
in Franklin township, which business has absorbed most of his atten- 
tion ever since. From 1882 to 1885 he served as traveling deputy 
collector of internal revenue. He has occupied several small town- 
ship offices, including that of treasurer, which he has held for the 
past sixteen vears. He has also been postmaster at Higby since 
1886, a position which his father held for several vears prior to that 
time. Since 1880, in addition to his other business affairs, he has 
conducted a general store at Higby. In 1872, Mr. Higby was 
married to Mary L. Crow, of Jefferson township, and they have 
five living children: Hattie D., now Mrs. Hiram A. Smith of Wav- 
erly, Ohio; Mamie B., Hannah D., Charles D. and James O. Mr. 
Higby has extensive fraternal connections, including the Mvstic 
Circle, Odd Fellows and Free Masons, being a member of the Com- 
mandery in the last order. He belongs also to the patriotic organ- 


ization of the Grand Army of the Republic and to the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 


Edgar A. Higby, a progressive and prosperous farmer of Frank- 
lin township, is a member of a family connection long and favorably 
known in Ross county. They were represented in the pioneer set- 
tlement of the county and through all the stages of its history have 
been identified with its social, commercial and business development. 
Their talents and industry have been mostly felt in agriculture, 
nearly all of them being farmers and landowners. John W. and 
Sarah M. (Norton) Higby were the parents of Edgar <A., whose 
birth occurred in Bourneyville, Ohio, February 14, 1862. Unusual 
care was bestowed upon his early education. Besides the ordinary 
course in the common schools, he was sent to a private and select 
school at Richmond Dale, which was followed by a term in the acad- 
emy at Gambier, Knox county. In addition to all this, Mr. Higby 
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entered the commercial college of A. D. Wilt at Dayton, O., where 
he was graduated in 1883. Since leaving school he has devoted his 
attention entirely to farming and has met with gratifying success in 
all of his operations. He has charge of 284 acres of land, which he 
cultivates by up-to-date methods, the general farming being supple- 
mented by profitable stock-raising. Mr. Higby is well informed in 
agricultural matters and aims to keep thoroughly posted concerning 
the latest improvements and discoveries in that great industry. He 
is a Republican in politics but contents himself with voting and 
wastes no time running after office. January 28, 1895, he was 
married to Luella J. Davis, of Richmond Dale, daughter of Ambrose 
Davis, a well-to-do farmer of Jefferson township. They have one 
son, Earl Norton, born February 14, 1896. 


Joseph H. Higby is a native of Franklin township, Ross county, 
born December 14, 1857. His parents were Sylvester N. and Han- 
nah (Davis) Higby, the former born in Jefferson county, Ohio, 
September 19, 1819. Mrs. Higby, born in 1824, was the daughter 
of Charles and Elizabeth (Haves) Davis, who settled in Franklin 
township at an early period and there spent the most of their married 
life. The father died in 1837, and the mother subsequently married 
Horace Crookham, with whom she lived until her death in 1865. 
Sylvester Higby and wife had seven children, of whom Joseph H. 
was sixth in order of birth. The father died on December 31, 1885, 
leaving a fine estate comprising several hundred acres of land. His 
life was one of useful activity and his success the result of unwearied 
industry directed by sound judgment. He held the offices of town- 
ship treasurer, school director and justice of the peace. He was an 
Odd Fellow and Mason of the 32d degree. His wife survived him 
about eight years, dying on December 29, 1893, at her home in 
Higby, aged over 69 vears. Their son Joseph H. was educated in 
the common schools of his native county and spent four years at the 
Wesleyan university at Delaware, Ohio. After leaving school he 
worked as civil engineer on various railroads for about three years. 
In 1882, he settled down to farming near the old homestead and has 
ever since followed this pursuit. August 3, 1892, Mr. Higby was 
married to Jennie FE., daughter of John C. Foster, of Franklin 
township. Mrs. Higby’s father is descended from one of the earliest 
of Ross county’s settlers, has always lived in Franklin township and 
became one of its most prosperous farmers, owning between 500 and 
600 acres of land. He married Mary E. Foster, of Pike county, by 
whom he had seven children. 


Apollo Hill of Ross county was born in Mason county, W. Va., on 
August 17, 1857. He is the son of Jonathan Hill, a West Virginia 
farmer, who married Maria Stephens about the year 1852, and by 
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her had ten children, of whom three died in infancy. The others 
are Rankin J., Apollo, Linza, Byrd, Laura M., David and Oma. 
The fourth child, Byrd Hill, lives at Point Pleasant and is now a 
state senator of West Virginia. The father died on March 19, 
1881, but the mother still lives on the old home place. Apollo was 
educated in the common schools of his native state and remained at 
home until mature manhood. While visiting in Ross county, Ohio, 
he met Miss Kate Baum, and their acquaintance resulted in mar- 
riage on March 22, 1883. This lady is a daughter of George Baum, 
who came from Pickaway to Ross county some time in the 1840's. 
After marriage, Mr. Hill took his bride to the West Virginia home 
and settled down to housekeeping in Mason county. <After’ six years 
spent in this place, a removal was made to Meigs county, Ohio, and 
this, at the end of two years’ sojourn, was followed by another 
change which took them to Ross county. There they found a perma- 
nent. abode, where Mr. Hill has ever since been engaged in general 
farming and stock-raising. They have a family of three children, 
Howard, Davie and Laura C., all of whom are at home. 


John C. Hinton, one of Ross county's substantial farmers, is the 
son and grandson of pioneers and may be considered one himself, as 
Ohio was still quite a young state at the time of his birth. His 
grandfather, Thomas Hinton, supposed to have been from Maryland, 
came into Ohio by way of Kentucky and settled in Colerain town- 
ship with his wife Deborah and children. The family records do 
not give exact dates, but these pioneers came during the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century, when the country was still full of wild 
animals and wilder Indians. Thomas Hinton entered a half section 
of land for a company and kept 109 acres for himself, which have 
ever since been retained by his descendants. He cleared a patch, 
built a cabin and subsisted for several vears after the manner of those 
days, gradually improving his land until he had a fairly good farm 
on which he spent the remainder of his days. The voungest mem- 
ber of the family was named Elias, and was only two years old when 
his parents arrived in Colerain township. He grew up like other 
pioneer children amid scenes of wild splendor, learning habits of 
hardihood and endurance, became a great hunter, served for a while 
as a teamster during the war of 1812, and in after life held various 
offices, including those of justice of the peace and township trustee. 
He was a good business man and accumulated considerable prop- 
erty during his long life. being supposed to be about eighty-three 
years old at the time of his death. In early manhood he married 
Susanna Cox, member of one of the neighboring pioneer families, 
and by her had a family of eight children, of whom the only ones 
now living are Andrew and John C. Hinton. The latter was born 
in Colerain township June 10, 1824, and was reared in the log cabin 
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built by his grandfather. He grew up on the farm, was trained to 
hard work, remained at home until he was twenty-one years of age 
and then decided to take a wife. The lady of his choice was Han- 
nah Leasure and to her he was united in matrimony in the year 1845. 
Mr. Hinton is fond of telling that he only had one dollar at the time 
of his marriage and this he gave to the preacher for performing the 
ceremony. But he settled down to hard work and soon had, not only 
a good home, but a surplus property which he has continued to add 
to during life until he finds himself in very comfortable circum- 
stances, owning 257 acres of land well stocked and improved. Mr. 
Hinton has lived at his present place since 1846, during which time 
he has been steadily engaged in general farming and stock-raising, 
meeting with unusual success in his operations. Though Democratie 
in his politics, he leaves the office-seeking business to others, content- 
ing himself with the discharge of his duties as a voter, and the only 
official position he has held is that of township trustee, which he 
filled about ten vears. Like the Hebrew patriachs of old, Mr. Hin- 
ton has been blessed with a large family of children, his first mar- 
riage resulting in twelve: Lucretia, Andrew, Mary, Elias, Jesse, 
Susanna, Lewis, Mergeline, Cyrus J., Edward, Willard and George. 
Three of this number, Lucretia, Marv and Susan are dead. The 
mother died in March, 1879, and in April, 1881, Mr. Hinton 
married Mahala Wilson, a Ross county lady, by whom he has five 
children: Mazie, Carrie, Ira, Myrtie and Alma. Both himself 
and wife are devout members of the United Brethren church, in 
which he has long been a prominent and enthusiastic worker. In 
fact, Mr. Hinton has belonged to this church for sixty years, during 
which time he has worthily filled its official positions of various 
kinds, such as class leader, steward and trustee. 


John Hire was born in Concord township, Ross county, in 1835. 
Both his father and his grandfather were named Michael and both 
were Virginians by birth. The grandsire and wife joined the pro- 
cession which was wending its way to the west in search of homes; 
arrived in Ross county early in the nineteenth century, and selected 
Concord township as the place of their future abode. He secured 
land, the clearing and cultivating of which was the arduous occupa- 
tion of all his working days. With him from Virginia came his son 
Michael, a small bov at that time, and after the arrival in Ohio other 
children were born, including nine altogether. The junior Michael 
grew to manhood in Ross county and followed in the footsteps of his 
father as a life-long farmer. He selected as his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Abraham Roseboom, an old resident of Ross county. From 
this union came seven children, of whom only three are now living. 
These are John, Mary (wife of James Lockard of Concord town- 
ship), and Abraham. John, the oldest of these children, became a 
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farmer as soon as he had finished his schooling, and his operations 
have been confined to Ross county, with the exception of three years 
spent in the neighboring county of Pickaway. During the year 
1864 he helped to fight off Morgan during the raid of that famous 
guerrilla chieftain into Ohio. He was married in 1858 to Mary 
Catherine, daughter of Henry Arnold, of Pickaway county. They 
have four children, of whom Eva aap and Charles Alva, the oldest 
and youngest, are dead; Luella is the wife of Charles Sturgeon, of 
Concord township; and ‘Benjamin is a resident of Pickaway county. 
Mr. Hire is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Alexander L. Hodsden is a native of Delaware, county, Ohio, born 
October 9, 1826. His father, Stephen Hodsden, of New’ York 
state, came to Ohio at an early period and settled in Ross county ; 
taught school for a while, and, after his marriage to Mary ne 
was presented by the latter’s father with about 100 acres of land in 
Delaware county, to which he removed with his wife. The latter 
being ill with consumption, it was deemed best to bring her hack to 
Ross county in order that she might have the care of her parents, but 
she died at the old home in Apr il, 1831. She left two children, of 
whom James M. was killed at the battle of Stone River and Alexan- 
der is the subject of this sketch. By a second marriage of the 
father, there were four children, of whom Emeline is dead, Steven 
and Josephine live in Porter county. Ind., and Clinton was killed 
at Kenesaw Mountain. Meantime the father had removed to the 
state of Indiana and was residing there at the time of his death. 
Alexander was taken by his erandparents after his mother’s death, 
and continued to live with them until he was twenty-six vears old. 
On February 1, 1853, he was married to Maria Angustus and settled 
with his bride on a farm which he had purchased duri ing the previous 
year. This place, consisting of 201 acres, contained at the time an 
old log house with two rooms and a slab floor, into which the newly 
married couple moved and commenced housekeeping. Later on, as 
prosperity visited them, the shabby cabin gave place to a comfortable 
frame house and the farm was from time to time supplied with all 
necessary improvements. In those days it was not so easy to obtain 
a good education as it is now, and Mr, Hodsden had few advantages 
of this kind in early life. Later on, at his own expense, he paid 
tuition to obtain the benefit of special lessons. During the civil 
war he had a rather interesting military experience. In 1863, a 
company was organized in Union township which was called the 
Home Guards, and of this Mr. Hodsden became a member. This 
company was later attached to the Ohio National Guards, including 
the Twenty-seventh regiment from Ross county and the Fifty- fifth 
battalion from Clinton county. These troops were levied for what 
was called the hundred days’ service and were intended for guards 
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at various important points on the railroads and as reliefs for the 
regulars in the field. After the Ohio command was mobilized at 
Camp Dennison, in May, 1864, they were ordered to Maryland, 
where they were assigned to guard ‘duty at different places. The 
“hundred “day men,” as they were called, had rather spirited exper- 
iences during the campaigns of 1864 in the valley of Virginia, 
Maryland and along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. It 
was in June of that year that General “Jube” Early commenced his 
famous march ‘‘on to Washington.” The “hundred day men” 
were posted at various points on the railroad north of Martinsburg, 
and when Early’s vanguard approached, consisting of MeCausland’s 
cavalry, there were numerous brushes between these forces at the 
block-houses. Finally, when Early’s army reached Frederick, Md., 
a force of 4,500 Union troops confronted him at what is known as 
Monocacy Junction hard by the city. Among these troops was the 
command to which Mr. Hodsden belonged, and on the 9th of July, 
1864, they took part in the severe battle fought between the forces 
of Early and General Lew Wallace. Later, the ‘‘hundred day men” 
were in Virginia, where they had a brush with Guerrilla Mosby at 
Berryville on the 14th of August. Mr. Hodsden’s regiment returned 
to Ohio and was mustered out on August 30, 1864, their term of 
enlistment having expired. They did valuable service for the Union 
cause during their brief but adventurous experiences in the East. 
After the war, Mr. Hodsden resumed his work of farming and 
stock-raising. On April 20, 1901, he lost his wife by death. This 
_estimable lady was the mother of ten children, of whom James M., 
Elizabeth and Missouri have passed away. Mary is the wife of 
Benjamin F. Willis, of Kansas; Josephine and Thomas J. are at 
home; Augustus lives in Columbus, William F. in Nebraska, 
John A. and Stephen in Chillicothe. Mr. Hodsden has been a mem- 
ber of the school board, road supervisor, and was for some time an 
active member of the Grand Army of the Republic. He has been 
a member of the Presbyterian church for about fifty years. Though 
now seventy-five vears old, he has the appearance and vigor of a 
much younger man. 


John M. Houser, of Ross county, Ohio, is a native of Loudoun 
county, Va., where he was born about thirty miles from Washing- 
ton City, on January 18, 1816. He was the son of Michael Houser, 
born in 1760, and grandson of Abraham Houser, who came from 
Germany and settled in Virginia in 1758. There was a legend that 
Abraham had been king of a small province in the old country, but 
however this may be, he devoted himself to farming after reaching 
the soil of the Old Dominion. He married a Miss Minear, by 
whom he had eleven children, and died in Virginia in 1806. All 
of :hese children are long since dead and even the names of some are 
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now forgotten by the family. Michael, the oldest of the children, 
was married in Virginia in January, 1788, to Amy Tenant, by whom 
he had twelve children. In 1817, accompanied by a brother, he 
came to Ohio and settled near Bourneville. Six of his children died 
in infancy, others reached maturity, but the only one now surviving 
is John M., the subject of this sketch. The father farmed after he 
reached Ross county and died in March, 1818, his wife passing 
away in the same year. After the death of his parents, John M. 
Houser, then an infant two years old, was taken in charge by his 
sister, who cared for him until he reached the age of sixteen. He 
learned the blacksmith trade which he made a means of livelihood 
for many years afterward. In connection with this, however, he 
carried on farming in a limited way and between the two met with 
a reasonable share of success. August 26, 1841, Mr. Houser was 
married to Alethe Henry, and they settled down in Lattasville, 
which was their home for forty-eight vears. Of their four children, 
William R. and Hugh H. are dead; Carrie is the wife of Capt. Caleb 
Core and John L. is a resident of Illinois. Myr. Houser is a Repub- 
lican in politics and a member of the Presbyterian church. His 
wife died on March 25, 1889, since which time he has been living 
with his son and daughter. 


Harry G. Howard, a popular and promising voung attorney of 
Chillicothe, comes of old English stock long located in Ross county. 
James Howard, founder of the Ohio branch of the family, was an 
Englishman by birth who emigrated to Virginia, and after some 
years spent in that state became a settler of Ohio in 1808. He 
established himself in Ross county as a manufacturer of spinning- 
wheels, an article of prime necessity in those pioneer days, and made 
a good living out of this useful occupation. He became a man of 
some prominence in his community, held the position of township 
trustee, and died in 1863, leaving several children. Among the 
latter was a son named John. born at Chillicothe, in December, 
1821. He grew up in his native city, learned the saddler’s trade, 
followed the same until some time during the civil war, then went 
into the undertaking business and continued that until 1892. In 
that vear he retired permanently from business, and with his wife, 
who was a Miss Liet of New York state, is leading a quiet life in 
Chillicothe. He has four children: Charles H.: Horace, of Tuc 
son, Ari.: John, of Chillicothe, and James W., of Cleveland. 
Charles H. Howard was born in Chillicothe, May 18, 1848. When 
a young man he became a railroad employee and rose to the position 
of division superintendent on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. In 
1897, he removed to Cincinnati, where he has since resided. In 
1871 he was married to Elizabeth, danghter of Charles Aid, an old 
resident of Chillicothe. She died in 1900, leaving two children, 
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Harry G., and Edna, wife of William T. Tibbits, of Chicago. 
Harry G. Howard was born in Chillicothe, January 11, 1875, grew 
up tomanhood in his native city and was graduated in the city 
high school with the class of 1893. Shortly thereafter he became a 
student in the office of Hon. Albert Douglass of Chillicothe for the 
purpose of familiarizing himself with the law. Subsequently he 
matriculated at the Cincinnati Law school and after a two years’ 
course in that institution received his diploma with the class of 1896. 
Without delay he entered upon the practice of his profession in Chil- 
licothe and has continued the same to the present time with fine 
promise of future success and a brilliant career. Mr. Howard is a 
member of the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks and secre- 
tary of the lodge in Chillicothe. 


O. M. Howser, principal promoter of the Chillicothe, Mt. Sterling 
& Columbus electric line, and long prominent in business circles of 
Ross county, comes of strong and sturdy ancestral stock. There is 
no better blood in the world than that known as Holland Dutch, and 
it was a pair of these liberty-loving people who originated the 
Howser family in Virginia, through which offshoots have come to 
other states of the Union. William Howser, son of these immi- 
grants, was born in Loudoun county, Va., in 1809. His father 
dying when he was quite young, he was taken in charge by his uncle 
Christopher Howser, who reared him with affectionate care and 
looked after his early education. William attended school at Lees- 
burg, the principal town in Loudoun county, and one of his class- 
mates was Robert E. Lee, who afterward became so celebrated as 
the commander of the army of Northern Virginia. After leaving 
school, William made himself master of the shoemaker’s trade and 
thus equipped joined the army of “‘movers’”? who were then seeking 
homes in the West. He settled at Lancaster, O., and soon there- 
after married Naomi Warfield, Ohio-born of Irish descent, with 
whom he went to housekeeping and prosecuted his trade as a means 
of support. After several vears at this place a removal was made 
to Concord township in Ross county, where the head of the family 
eontinued his calling as a shoemaker. In 1857, still another move 
was made, this time to Pickaway county, where shoemaking was 
temporarily abandoned for management of a farm, which continued 
for two vears, when the father permanently located at Clarksburg, 
Ross county. He lived to the advanced age of eighty-six years, but 
up to some eight or ten vears before his death he ‘continued to work 
at his shoemaker’s trade, showing his old industrious habits to the 
last. Though considerably younger than he, his wife died eighteen 
years before him. This worthy couple became the parents of nine 
children. Christie A., wife of Josiah Henness, of Greenfield; Mar- 
garet J., married to Charles Brown of Clarksburg ; Elizabeth E., 
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wife of George W. Farlow, Clarksburg; Rosa (deceased) ; Will- 
iam R., died in the Andersonville prison in 1863; O. M., subject 
of this sketch; Jennie, wife of J. M. Bowen of Clarksburg; Mary A., 
of Greentield. O. M. Howser was born in Ross county, Ohio, 
near Frankfort, June 3, 1847, finished the school course at Clarks- 
burg and afterward studied law with Judge Safford in Chillicothe. 
Deciding, however, not to follow a professional life, he turned his 
attention to commercial pursuits as more congenial to his tastes. 
For seventeen years he was engaged in the boot and shoe business, 
after which he traveled two years for the Hocking Valley manufac- 
turing company, of Lancaster. Mr. Howser is one of the principal 
promoters of the Chillicothe, Mt. Sterling amd Columbus.Electric 
railway line, being vice-president and director of the company. He 
has held the office of justice of the peace for thirteen vears continu- 
ously and does considerable real estate business. He is quite prom- 
inent in Freemasonry, holding membership in Heber lodge, No. 501, 
at Williamsport, and Chapter No. 4 and Commandery No. §, of Chil- 
licothe. He also belongs to Odd Fellows lodge, No. 721, at Clarks- 
burg, and in all the affairs of his fraternities is attentive and active. 
He was married October 18, 1876, to Hannah Wilkins, born and 
bred in Deerfield township, with whom he has since lived most hap- 
pily at Clarksburg. They have five children: William M., 
Ellen T., Jeanette, Della and Ward. The family attend the Chris- 
tian church. 


Charles Hoyt, M. D., of Chillicothe, is a native of the Dominion 
of Canada, born January 20, 1854. Both father and grandfather 
were named Nason and they were New Englanders by birth, the 
earlier ancestors of the family having emigrated from England to 
this country in 1635. Nason Hoyt, the Doctor’s father, was a 
farmer by occupation, who removed from New Hampshire to 
Canada and thence to Chautauqua county, N. Y., where he passed 
the remainder of his days and died at the age of sixty-eight. He 
married Susan Webster, of New Hampshire, and during the many 
subsequent years they lived together they were always highly 
esteemed as devout church members and worthy citizens in all 
respects. Dr. Charles Hoyt was the youngest of their eleven chil- 
dren. He finished the course prescribed in the schools of Chau- 
tauqua county, N. Y., and then engaged in teaching, oceupying his 
leisure hours in the study of medicine. Subsequently, he went to 
Cincinnati and entered the Pulte Medical college, where he pursued 
the regular course. In due time he was graduated from this insti- 
tution and formed a partnership with his brother, Dr. William Hoyt, 
for the practice of medicine at Hillsboro. Ohio. In the spring of 
1880, he removed to Chillicothe, where he has since resided and 
practiced alone. Dr. Hoyt has collected a choice library of stand- 
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ard works embracing the greatest of the medical writers at all 
periods, and he is a diligent student of the learning therein con- 
tained. He allows poring to pass which promises improvement in 
his professional knowledge. or is caleulated to keep him abreast of 
the times in modern discoveries. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Homeopathy, of the International Hahnemannian asso- 
ciation and the Ohio State Medical society. He has been president 
of the Chillicothe Board of Trade and prominently identified with 
the business interests of the city, and is now president of the Mer- 
chants’ association in Chillicothe, and president of the Chillicothe 
& Hillsboro Traction company, a scheme for the union of two towns 
by an electric railway svstem. Dr. Hoyt is a member of and active 
worker in the various divisions of the Masonic order in Chillicothe. 
September 6, 1883, he was married to Helen E. Will, a native of 
MeArthur, Ohio. The results of this union have been two children, 
whose names are Lov and Donald. 


John J. Hughes, who farms a handsome body of land in the east- 
ern part of Scioto township, is one of the representative farmers of 
Ross county. He is of Virginia parentage immediately, but farther 
back owes his origin to England. From that country, some time 
during the eighteenth century, came John Hughes and two brothers, 
who purchased large tracts of land in Vi irginia and became men of 
importance in their dav. John married Mary Jeans and reared a 
family of seven children: John, James, ‘Livingston, William, 
Betsy, Marv and Eliza. John, the eldest of these, was bore 
in Albermarle county, Va., in 1812. He remained at home until 
his eighteenth vear, after which he resided some time with an 
unele and then went to Alabama, where he was employed as 
an overseer. This continued for three vears, followed by his 
return to Virginia and marriage to Elizabeth Proffit, with whom he 
settled on a farm in Nelson county and there spent the remainder 
of his days. He had ten children, one of whom died in infancy, the 
others being John J., William, Alex., Robert, Jack, Henry, Anna, 
Luey and Louisa, all of whom live in Nelson county with the excep- 
tion of Henry, who is a resident of Augusta county. John J. 
Hughes, eldest of these children, was born in Nelson county, Va., 
December 25, 1847. He remained with his parents until his twenty- 
first vear, after which he spent a year in Kentucky doing day labor 
on afarm. Returning to Virginia, he was married to Susan Sauls, 
Julv 25, He 2, began farming i in his native county, and lived there 
until 1888. iG that year he came to Ross county and located on the 
farm in Scioto township which he has since managed with success 
The real estate which Mr. Hughes manages amounts to 300 acres of 
excellent land, which is cultivated by the most approved methods 
and kept in first-class condition. Mr. and Mrs. Hughes have teu 
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children: Emma (living in Madison county), Betty, Nannie, Susie, 
Lucy, John, Wirt, Mack, Isaac and Dick. 


Luther B. Hurst, treasurer of Ross county, is a native of the same, 
born on his father’s farm May 28, 1869. His parents were Gen. 
Samuel H. and Mary (Trimble) Hurst, the former being well known 
as a business man of Chillicothe and the present postmaster of that 
city, a soldier during the civil war, an ex-department commander of 
the Ohio Grand Army of the Republic, and one of the leading poli- 
ticians of his section. Luther B. Hurst was educated in the public 
schools of Chillicothe, and remained with his father on the farm 
until he was twenty years old, when he entered the employment of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railway company. He retained 
this position until November, 1894, when he resigned to accept the 
appointment as deputy treasurer. Within three years after entering 
the office, he was himself elected treasurer of Ross county by a major- 
ity of 769, leading the entire Republican ticket in that county. He 
was a member of the Ohio National Guard from July 3, 1892, until 
the company was mustered into National service, at the beginning 
of the war with Spain, when Mr. Hurst became a member of the Sev- 
enth Ohio volunteer infantry and was commissioned first lieutenant 
of Company H. His experience as a business man led to his appoint- 
ment, and the ability for the service which he displayed resulted 
in his promotion to the post of ordnance officer of the regiment. He 
was mustered out with his regiment at Columbus in November, 1898. 
In 1899, Lieutenant Hurst was again elected treasurer of Ross 
county and he is now serving his second term. He is as popular and 
successful in business affairs as he is in war and polities. He is one 
of the principal stockholders of the National Wagon company of 
Chillicothe, of which he is seeretary and a director. In April, 1889, 
he was married to Caroline R. Wolf, a native of Chillicothe and 
daughter of George L. Wolf, deceased, a prominent citizen who filled 
various responsible positions in the connty. Myr. and Mrs. Hurst 
have two children, Ruth Mildred and Arthur Trimble. My. Hurst 
is prominent in Masonry, being a Knight Templar, and is a member 
of Chillicothe lodge, No. 52, of the Order of Elks. He and wife are 
members of the Walnut Street church in Chillicothe. 


General Samuel H. Hurst, a distinguished Union soldier and 
holder of many civic positions of high responsibility, is descended 
from one of the pioneer families of Ross county. Among the army 
of immigrants westward bound during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century was a voung Marvlander by the name of Levi Hurst. 
He was born about 1770, learned the brick-mason’s trade in his 
youth, and about 1790 was married to Sophia Bradley, also a native 
of Maryland. In 1800 he came to Ross county and settled in Chil- 
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licothe, and about a year after his arrival he purchased land in Union 
township to which he removed in 1801. From that time on he fol- 
lowed farming as an occupation until his death, which occurred in 
1857, his wife surviving until 1860. They were the parents of ten 
children, all of whom grew to maturity: James, Maria, Hooper, 
William, Levi, Samuel, Thomas, Matilda, John N. and Sanford. 
The latter died in early manhood but the others married and reared 
families. James and Thomas went to Missouri, Samuel and Will- 
iam settled in Indiana, and Maria, who married William Fennimore, 
also became a resident of the last mentioned state. The others 
remained in Ross county and bore their full share in its subsequent 
development. Hooper Hurst, third of the children in consecutive 
order, was born in Maryland in 1794, came with his parents to Ross 
county, there grew to manhood, and received such education as was 
afforded by the country schools of those days. Being of frail con- 
stitution, he was unequal to the arduous farm work then in vogue 
and contributed his share towards the incipient civilization by per- 

forming the teacher’s task. In early manhood he went to Scioto 
Salt Works, now Jackson, Ohio, and there met with and married 
Elizabeth James, a daughter of Maj. John James, proprietor of the 
Salt Works and a leading man in that vicinity, being a member of 
the Ohio legislature for several terms. It was in 1818 that his mar- 
riage took place and six years later he returned to Ross county with 
his wife, settled on a Union township farm and there remained until 
his death in 1848. His wife survived him many vears, her death 
not occurring until 1873. Hooper and Elizabeth Hurst reared a 
family of five sons and five daughters, all of whom reached manhood 
and womanhood respectively. Their names, in order of birth, were 
Julia, Nanev, James, John R., Dennison, Samuel H., William F., 
Louise, Emily and Elizabeth. Of these children four are still liv- 
ing in Ross county, including Mrs. Naney Betts, John R., Samuel H. 
and Louise Abernethy. 

Samuel H. Hurst was born in Union township, Ross county, Sep- 
tember 22, 1831. After the usual educational routine in youth, he 
taught school a year or two and then entered the Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versity, where he was eraduated with the class of 1854, w orking his 
own way through college. After his graduation he resumed and 
continued for three vears the occupation of teaching school. At the 
same time he devoted all his leisure hours to reading elementary 
works on the subject of law with a view to preparing himself for prac- 
tice of that profession. Dtiring the winter of 1854-55 he was super- 
intendent of schools at Jackson, Ohio, but continued his legal studies 
intermittently until his admission to the bar in 1858. He entered 
earnestly into this new work, devoted himself assiduously to the 
practice, and was speedily rewarded with public recognition. In 
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1859 he was elected city solicitor and this was followed in 1860 by 
election to the probate judgeship of Ross county. This career, so 
auspiciously begun, was interrupted by the startling events of 1861. 
A few months after the opening guns of the war were fired, Judge 
Hurst resigned his position on the bench and became captain of Com- 
pany A, Seventy-third regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. In June, 
1862, he was promoted to the rank of major of this regiment; served 
as such until the spring of 1864, was then promoted to the heutenant- 
coloneley, and in June of the same year received a commission as 
colonel. With this rank he commanded his regiment throughout the 
Atlanta campaign and Sherman’s immortal ‘march to the sea,” a 
military achievement which no soldier who participated in it will 
ever forget. In March, 1865, Colonel Hurst was breveted brigadier- 
general and he was mustered out in the Jatter part of July, lacking 
forty days of having served four vears. At the battle of New Hope 
Church Colonel Hurst was severely, and at first reported mortally, 
wounded by a gunshot in the head. At the conclusion of hostilities, 
he returned to his farm in Union township and engaged in fruit- 
growing, a business for which he developed both taste and adaptabil- 
itv. In 1869 he was appointed internal revenue collector for his 
congressional district and served six vears, still continuing his atten- 
tion to fruit-growing, while residing at Chillicothe. General Hurst 
has been especially prominent and efficient in all matters relating to 
agriculture, especially the horticultural branch of that great industry. 
As a recognition of this fact, he was in 1886 appointed the first state 
dairy and food commissioner of Ohio and served eighteen months in 
that capacity, eventually resigning to accept the director-generalship 
of the Ohio Centennial exposition held at Columbus in 1888. For 
six years he was a valuable member of the State board of agriculture, 
acting as the special representative of the horticultural industry, 
though proving in every wav a potential friend of the farmer. He 
was mayor of Chillicothe in 1861-2, and in January, 1900, was 
appointed postmaster of that city, entering upon the duties of his 
office March 1, in the same year. January 1, 1867, General Hurst 
was married to Marv C. Trimble, a native of Kentucky, who died in 
1875 leaving four children, three of whom are living: Luther B., 
county treasurer of Ross county, Madge and Mary. In 1876, Gen- 
eral Hurst married Mrs. Frederika Hanby, of Chillicothe, by whom 
he has two children, Edith and Carl W., the latter a clerk in the post- 
office. General Hurst is a member of the Chillicothe post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and a past department commander of the 
department of Ohio. As a public speaker he is well known through- 
out the entire State. 


James R. Hurtt, deceased, was born in Deerfield township, Ross 
county, November 8, 1825. His father, Thomas Hurtt, was a 
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native of Maryland who came to Ross county in 1806 and settled in 
Deerfield township. Those were the pioneer days and most of the 
State of Ohio was then either but sparsely inhabited or still a wilder- 
ness. Thomas Hurtt purchased 120 acres of land, on which he con- 
structed the rude log house so common in those dgys, and there he 
and his family spent many years of their lives. He married Tamsey 
Noble, who became the mother of one son, named Thomas, and died 
in giving him birth on January 13, 1813. Afterward he took a sec- 
ond wife, Anna Hood, which union resulted in five children, whose 
names are Nelson, John W., Louisa, James R. and Margaret. Their 
mother having died on December 6, 1828, Mr. Hurtt was again mar- 
ried, to a Miss Whitton, to whom were born Jane, George and Willis. 
The father spent his life, up to the time of his death, in the same 
neighborhood where he had made his beginnings at his first entrance 
into the county. James R. Hurtt, the subject of this sketch, was the 
fourth of his father’s second family of children. He attended school 
a while, but at the early age of ten was sent to Williamsport to learn 
the trade of a saddler. He was so occupied until the age of eighteen, 
when he peddled clocks for a while and later was in the mereantile 
business at Clarksburg and Bier. January 30, 1849, he married 
Lavina I). Junk, a native of Ross county and member of one of the 
old families. The result of this union was one child, who was born 
July 11, 1852, and died May 23,1890. After marrying, Mr. Hurtt 
bought 79 acres of land, to which he removed and later added various 
improvements. About 1871 he sold that place and purchased the 
120 acres on which he spent the remainder of his days. An addi- 
tional 100 acres was bought later, which was improved in various 
ways, including the erection of a substantial frame house. Mr. 
Hurtt held the office of justice of the peace for about fifteen years, 
also served as constable and held many minor positions of trust. He 
was a Republican in politics, a member of the Pleasant Valley 
grange, and belonged to the Methodist. Episcopal church. He died 
May 29, 1897, since which time his widow, Mrs. Lavina Hurtt, has 
continued to manage the estate. She is assisted in this work by her 
grandson, Emory Hurtt, who resides with her and looks after mucb 
of the outdoor business. 


John E. Hyver a representative of the younger element among Con- 
cord tow nship farmers, comes of a family long settled in Ross county. 
Far back in the pioneer days, a quartet of brothers named Hyer 
crossed the mountains of Virginia and made their way to Ross county 
about the same time. William, one of these brothers, remained 
single and left no representative to perpetuate his name; Rude and 
Michael took wives and reared families; and Daniel, who located in 
Concord township, married twice. By his first marriage, Daniel 
Hyer had three children: Elija, Ellen and Fountain, and by his 
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second marriage, to Polly Laninger, there were nine children: 
George, Frederick, Newton, Mary, Elizabeth, Martha, Julia, Nancy 
and Susan. George Hyer, eldest of the second family of children, 
was born in Concord township and after reaching manhood adopted 
farming as an occupation, which he followed in Ross county until 
1882 and then removed to Fayette county, where he at present 
resides. In early manhood he was married to Elizabeth, daughter 
of Abram and Sarah Arrowhead, old residents of Ross county. Five 
children resulted from this union: Addison, a farmer in Fayette 
county; John E., subject of this sketch ; Emma, Ollie, wife of Charles 
Grimes, of Pickaway county; and Edgar, also of Pickaway. John 
E. Hyer was born in Concord tow ship, Ross county, Ohio, in 1562. 
He received the usual education in the district schools and when he 
grew up entered into the business of farming, which has been his lite- 
long occupation. October 16, 1887, he was married to Julia, daugh- 
ter of Charles Dick, of Pickaway county, by whom he has two chil- 
dren: Roy and Ivorene. My. Hyer is a member of the Knights 
of Pythias fraternity. 


C. Seymour Irvine, a prosperous voung farmer residing in the 
vicinity of Lyndon, Ohio, is a native of Danville, Xv. His father, 
Robert. Irvine, was a Kentuckian, and lived in the state of his nativ- 
itv until 1878. In that year he came to Ross county, located in 
Concord township and afterward became quite prominent in political 
and business circles. He was elected as a representative of Ross 
county in the lower house of the Ohio state legislature and served two 
years in this capacity. His present residence is Frankfort, his time 
being specially devoted to the breeding of faney road horses. He 
married Anna, daughter of Aaron W. Seymour, member of the old 
family of that name long established in Paxton township. C. Sey- 
mour Irvine was quite a small bov when brought to Ross county by 
his parents. He was brought up and educated in Concord township 
and spent three vears at the old Salem academy. In December, 
1898, Mr. Irvine was married to Hannah Mains, member of a fam- 
ilv long and favorably known in Ross county. Her ancestry dates 
well back towards the first settlement of the county and the descend- 
ants, widely ramified, have made themselves felt in the social and 
industrial development of that part of the great Scioto valley. Mr. 
Irvine has been engaged in general farming, paying especial atten- 
tion to raising stock and fattening the same for market. He is a 
steady and industrious voung man, member of the Presbyterian 
church at Pisgah, and enjoys the universal esteem of his neighbors. 


Charles Edgar Iseman, of Fruitdale, Ohio, has long been con- 
nected with the mercantile business at that point and has achieved a 
flattering measure of success. His father, the late Jacob W. Iseman, 
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conducted a general merchandise store at Fruitdale for fifteen years 
and at the same time carried on farm operations; as merchant and 
farmer, prospered and accumulated a competency; was conspicu- 
ously identified with all the public affairs of Paint township, and 
was one of the most influential citizens in that part of Ross county. 
Jacob W. was a son of Christian Iseman, a native of Pennsylvania, 
who settled in Ross county early in the nineteenth century, and mar- 
ried Elizabeth Bratton, of Virginia, whose father was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary war. Charles Edgar Iseman was born in Paint 
township and after a preliminary training in the common schools 
entered his father’s store as clerk. He held this position ten years 
and then went to Zanesville, Ohio, where he spent four vears in a 
grocery store. In March, 1898, he purchased the interest of his 
father’s estate and that of his brother in the general mercantile busi- 
ness at Fruitdale, which he has since conducted as sole proprietor. 
March 11, 1890, he was married to Laura, daughter of John H. 
Robson, a native of Cincinnati of English ancestry but resident for 
eighteen vears in Paint township. Ar. Iseman holds membership 
in the Masonic, Odd Fellows and Red Men fraternities. He served 
as assessor of Paint township in 1894 and is a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. 


Arthur Jack, postmaster of Kingston, Ohio, was born at that place 
June 4, 1849. His parents were Jacob and Elizabeth (Lennox) 
Jack, natives of Hampshire county, Va., where they were married, 
They had nine children, two of whom died in infaney and but four 
are now living, whose names are Mary E., Thomas, Joseph and 
Arthur. Thomas is the clerk of Green township and resides at King- 
ston. Arthur Jack received his edueation in the schools of Kingston 
and in bovhood learned the harness-maker’s trade, which he followed 
for about twelve vears. For several vears he was engaged in general 
merchandising. In 1887. he purchased the Kingston Blade, a 
weekly newspaper, which he conducted for twelve vears, making a 
success as a journalist. January 1, 1898, he was commissioned post- 
master of Kingston, which is a fourth-class postoffice, and he is still 
serving in that capacity. April 21, 1872, he was married to Sarah 
Bitler. a native of Fairfield county, and danghter of Joseph and 
Catherine Bitler. Mr. and Mrs. Jack are the parents of two sons 
and three daughters. of whom Edgar is emploved on the Scioto 
Gazette: Mary is in the postoffice with her father; Thomas is work- 
ing on the Columbus Citizen. and Grace is at home attending the 
high school, from which Katheryn was graduated in the spring of 
1902. Mr. Jack has been an active and influential politician, recog- 
nized as a leader in local politics. He has always been an ardent 
Republican, defending the principles of his party with vote, voice 
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and pen. He has served as.a member of the Kingston city council, 
and the school board and in other positions of responsibility. 


William R. Jack, D. D. S., practicing dentist at No. 35 South 
Paint street, Chillicothe, was born in that city November 10, 1873. 
His parents are William L. and Lida (Woods) Jack, natives of 
Kingston, Ross county. The father was a merchant in his working 
days, but retired some years before his death, which occurred in 
1888. The mother is still living, her residence being with her son 
William in Chillicothe. Besides Dr. Jack, who was the youngest, 
there were two other children born to William and Lida Jack. Of 
these, Miss Eva is the very efficient general delivery clerk’ in. the 
Chillicothe postoffice and Joseph, who married Belle Pickens, is book- 
keeper for the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railway at Washing- 
ton, Ind. Dr. Jack was educated in the schools of his native city 
and began the study of dentistry there about 1886. in the office of 
Dr. Robinson. After that, he served an apprenticeship of about five 
years, passed his registration examination and started in business 
with the New York dental parlors in Cincinnati. He remained 
there about seven vears, and in 1899 opened his present office in 
Chillicothe at the location heretofore given. In 1895. Dr. Jack was 
married in Cincinnati to Lulu Walter, a native of Chillicothe, and 
daughter of Randolph Walter, a locomotive engineer on the Baltimore 
& Ohio railway. Their union has been blessed hy the birth of one 
child, Donald, now a bright bov of tive summers. The Doctor and 
his wife are members of the First Presbyterian church. The Jack 
familv was established in Ross county at a very early period of its 
settlement, the progenitors coming from Cannonsburg., Pa. In fact, 
that state furnished Dr. Jack’s ancestry on both sides of the house, 
the parents of his mother as well as his father being native Pennsyl- 
vanians. 


Jacob Jacob, one of the old residents of ‘Chillicothe and a suecess- 
ful business man, was born in Lampertheim, Hesse—Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, January 17, 1831. He was educated in his native country 
and came to .\merica at the age of twenty-two; located in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, October 1, 1852, and has been a resident of that city 
ever since. For nearlwv fifty vears he has been identified with the 
growth and progress of Ross county’s capital. Myr. Jacob was a 
common laborer for a number of vears after reaching Chillicothe and 
turned his hand to whatever he could find to do. For seven vears 
he was in a distillery and six years he spent in the railroad shops. 
In 1854, he married Anna Marie Starck, a native of Germany then 
resident of Chillicothe. She became the mother of five children, 
thus enumerated: Louisa is the wife of John Knecht, whose sketch 
appears in this work; Mary died unmarried at the age of twenty- 
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three ; Charles L. is a business man in Chillicothe; George W. died 
at the age of fifteen; Frederick William is employed in the Chilli- 
cothe postoffice. Mrs. Jacob, who was a most estimable wife and 
» mother, died January 20, 1900. About thirty-three years ago, Mr. 
Jacob engaged in the liquor business, which he has continued up to 
the present time. He has met with financial success, after a life of 
struggle and hard work, and is one of the public spirited and enter- 
prising citizens of Chillicothe. He is the oldest member of the 
Red Men’s lodge, as also of the Eintracht singing club, and has 
belonged to the Odd Fellows for nearly half a century. Mr. Jacob 
came alone to America, but was followed seven years later by his 
parents, two brothers and two sisters. His parents were Michael 
and Barbara (Leonhert) Jacob, both of whom, as well as a brother 
named Michael, died in Louisville, Ky. Of the other children, 
Katherine Schumaker died in Chillicothe. Peter is a cigar manu- 
facturer in Louisville, Ky., and his sister Margaret is a resident of 
the same city. 


Charles L. Jacobs, of Chillicothe, was born in that city May 14, 
1857. He is the son of Jacob Jacob, a sketch of whom precedes this. 
The slight change in the name has been made in recent years from 
the original form, in obedience to popular usage in America. 
Charles L. Jacobs received the ordinary common school education 
and at an early period developed a talent for music. For two years 
he was a teacher of instrumental and vocal music at Washington 
~ Court House, Ohio, and he followed this voeation, which was entirely 
in accord with his tastes, until his hearing became impaired, which 
misfortune, much to his regret, compelled him to abandon his favor- 
ite pursuit and take up other business. In March, 1879, he was 
married to Amelia Roths, a native of Chillicothe and daughter of 
John Roths, an employee of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
railway. They have only one child, Emma, who is a graduate of 
the city high school. This lady inherited her father’s talent for 
music and is at present a teacher of piano in Chillicothe. Her 
musical education was acquired under home instructors and at the 
musical college of Cincinnati. Mr. Jacobs is a member of the order 
of Red Men and he and his family belong to the Salem Lutheran 
church. For the last seventeen years, he has been engaged in the 
liquor business at No. 23 North Paint street. 


The James Family:—The first representative of this now well- 
known connection was Reuben James, son of a Delaware sea captain 
who went from his native state to Virginia and there married Mary 
Phisto. They lived a good while in Virginia after marriage, and 
in 1830 migrated to Ross county, where they settled on the farm in 
Concord township now owned by Mr. Fulton. They had twelve 
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children, two of whom, ‘Isaac and Elizabeth, were born before the 
departure from Virginia. The ten additions made to the family 
after the arrival in Ross county are thus given consecutively: 
Strawder, Washington, Reuben, Mary M., Evans, Milton, Mis- 
souri A., John A., Nancy and Nelson. Of those enumerated above, 
Washington, Mary M., Evans, Milton and John A. are dead. The 
parents went from the Fulton farm to Wrightstown, where they con- 
ducted a hotel for seven years, after which they went for permanent 
residence to a farm purchased in Buckskin township, where both 
ended their days. Strawder James was married June 29, 1852, to 
Rebecea Bush, by whom he had the following named children: 
Allen, deceased; Milton, married Lizzie Slagle; Mary B., married 
Morris Putnam; Lavina, wife of William Briggs; Clara, wife of 
Isaac Pancake; Reuben, deceased; Charles, married Nettie MeClain 
of Ross county, and now lives in Denver, Col.; Nancy, wife of 
Jesse B. Mallow; Armada, deceased. Strawder James was one of 
the most useful and esteemed of the citizens of Concord township. 
He dealt extensively in stock and for several years was associated 
with Robert Templin and Milo Whaley in that business. He held 
the office of township trustee a number of years and served one term 
as commissioner of Ross county. He was a man of elevated views 
and moral character, held membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
church and when he died March 22, 1897, there was a general feel- 
ing that the community lost one of its most valuable men. 


Robert W. Jamison was born in Concord township, Ross county, 
on the farm where he now resides, October 13, 1873. His father, 
Samuel Jamison, born January 9, 1827, was the son of a man of 
the same name as himself, and grandson of William Jamison. The 
latter was a South Carolinian who came to Ohio in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, and bought land in Concord township 
which is still in possession of his descendants. He had a family of 
thirteen children, among whom was Samuel, the grandfather of our 
subject. He cleared and improved 200 acres of land, served in the 
war of 1812, married Rebecca Anderson and died in Coneord town- 
ship in 1851. Among their eight children was the father of Rob- 
ert W. Jamison. He spent his early life on the farm and obtained 
a common school education, supplemented by one term in the old 
Chillicothe academy. He taught school a few terms and then went 
to farming, which was ever after the business of his hfe. He met 
with suecess as a farmer and stock-raiser, accumulated considerable 
land and became one of the substantial men of the township. On 
June 30, 1870, he was married to Eleanor, daughter of Robert and 
Ellen (Haynes) Worthington. The Worthington family is one of 
the oldest and most prominent in Ohio. Thomas Worthington 
became governor of Ohio, and many others rose to positions of influ- 
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ence in the localities where they settled. Robert Worthington, 
father of Mrs. Jamison, removed to Petersburg, IIl., before the civil 
war, and became a prominent citizen of that place. Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Jamison became the parents of three children, of whom 
Anna Belle, their only daughter, is dead. The two sons are Rob- 
ert W. and James R., the latter attending school at Oxford, Ohio. 
The father was a strict member of the Presbyterian church, of which 
he was deacon, elder and treasurer, and an exemplary citizen in all 
the walks of life. His long and useful life was brought to a close 
on December 12, 1899. Since her husband’s death, Mrs. Jamison 
has conducted his extensive business with the assistance of her son 
Robert W. The latter was educated at Salem academy and has 
remained at home all his life. At present he has the superintend- 
ence of about 300 acres of land and the responsibilities connected 
with the management of farm affairs. 


Thomas Janes was born in Union township, Ross county, Ohio, 
August 12, 1839, the son of Henry and grandson of Zachariah Janes, 
the latter a settler of Ross county as far back as 1801. Whee 
Zachariah Janes came there were only three houses in Chillicothe 
and the country for miles around was but sparsely populated. He 
bought 300 acres of land in Springfield township, spent the rest of 
his days in farming and died on the place where he had located. He 
married a Virginia woman who had been a captive of the Indians 
for seventeen vears and could speak their language fluently. Their 
son Henry attended subseription school, learned the carpenter’s 
trade and remained at home helping with the work until he reached 
his twenty-third vear. He then married Sarah Hurst, after which 
event he resolved to try his fortunes in the neighboring state of 
Indiana. Accordingly he moved to that commonwealth, but after 
a stay of some three or four years returned to Ross county. He 
purchased part of the old homestead place, on which he settled down 
to farming, also working at his trade, and so continued throughout 
the vears of his life. He served as trustee of his township, was 
eounty tax collector and held membership in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. Of his six children, Mandy, the youngest, died in early 
childhood; Edward lives in Missouri; Thomas is the subject of this 
sketch: Joseph resides in Springfield township; Mary J. is married 
to Joseph Crider; and Lyena is now Mrs. August Boozer. Thomas 
Janes went to Illinois at the beginning of the ‘civil war and enlisted 
in the Sixty-eighth infantry regiment of that state. He was only 
out about one year, being taken with an illness en route to Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., vbich necessitated his being sent to a hospital and 
eventuated in his discharge from the service. After that he remained 
at home until he was of age, when he entered upon the work of engi- 
neering. His first service in this line was as locomotive engineer 
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on the old Marietta & Cincinnati railway, which position he held 
for four years. He then obtained employment on the Jeffersonville, 
Madison & Indianapolis railroad, with headquarters in the last men- 
tioned city. Subsequently he served on the Alton & Terre Haute 
road for about four vears, when he returned to Ross county and 
lived on a rented farm for two years, after which he removed to 
the place where he now resides. For eleven years past he has been 
engineer at the Ross County infirmary, in which place he has given 
entire satisfaction. His only fraternal connection is with the 
Masonic lodge at Chillicothe, of which he has been a member for 
some time. Mr. Janes married Hannah Ulm, a descendant of early 
settlers of Ross county, and by her had ten children, as follows: 
John, who lives in Columbus, Ohio; Myrtie, wife of Jesse Bowdle; 
Ida, married to M. Courtwright; Anna, wife of George McQuin- 
tich; Samuel, of Union township; Elwood, of Colmubus; Elizabeth, 
now Mrs. John Shaefer; Alta, now Mrs. Ater, of Deerfield town- 
ship; Laly and Gustave, at home. 


Thomas Corwin Jones, an extensive land owner and dealer in 
stock, is altogether one of the most substantial farmers of Ross 
county, of which he is a native and highly honored citizen. He was 
born in Liberty township, February 21, 1850, his parents being 
Mason and Clarissa (Corwin) Jones, the former of Ross and the 
latter a native of Pike county. The grandparents were William 
and Jane (Corken) Jones, the former’s father being Thomas Jones, 
who settled in Ross county as far back as 1803. William Jones was 
a good business man and farmed on a rather extensive seale, being 
the owner of about 500 acres of land. He went to Missouri in 
1870 and died in Nodaway county of that state at the age of eighty- 
four, having long outlived his wife, whose death occurred in 1855. 
They were the parents of nine children, whose names in order of 
birth were, Austin, Sarah, Eliza, Mason, Fletcher, Collins, Mary 
Ann, Wesley and Watson. All of these are dead except Fletcher 
and Watson. Mason Jones, the fourth child, was born in Ross 
county, May 1, 1821. After he grew up he taught school for a 
while, but soon abandoned this for agricultural pursuits in which he 
achieved decided success. He conducted farming operations in a 
large way, paying much attention to raising and dealing in stock. 
He became rather noted in his neighborhood as the owner of the 
first scales used in that part of the county, and was regarded as a 
benefactor for introducing a machine of such convenience to the 
farming class. He was a strong advocate of the temperance cause, 
so much so that he abandoned his former association with the Repub- 
lican party and joined the Prohibitionists. His active and useful 
life was terminated by death in 1895, but his wife survives at the 
age of seventy-two years. The children of this estimable couple 
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number ten, of whom George, Jennie E. and Mary E. are dead. 
Those living are Thomas C., William A., Jacob Es Eugene R.., 
John F., Saniiel W., and Teaella M. Touaa Conia Jones was 
the eldest of his father’s family. He was brought up on a farm and 
at an early age taught the industry and care so necessary to success 
in that business. That he was an apt pupil was shown by his sub- 
sequent career. “During the winter days when there was no out-door 
work to be done on the farm, he joined the other neighborhood chil- 
dren at the district school and before he was grown had obtained a 
fair education. He then turned teacher himsel? and for a while 
played the pedagogue in one of the township schools. This, how- 
ever, did not last long, as Mr. Jones realized his capacity for much 
larger things. In due time he embarked in the business of farming 
and stock-raising, in which he achieved prosperity, his real estate 
holdings amounting to 680 acres of land. For years he has dealt 
in stock on a large scale and ranks as one of the best judges and 
buyers in this branch of the agricultural industry. In polities, Mr. 
Jones is decidedlv independent and while by no means a seeker of 
office he served for eight vears as township treasurer. January 13, 
1875, he was married to Martha Rittenour, a native of Ross county 
and daughter of James and Ellen (Hemphill) Rittenour. This 
union resulted in the birth of three sons, Boyton G., Arsene J. and 


ert. 


Irvin T. Jones, the leading merehant of Hallsville, was born in 
Kingston, Ross county, Ohio, January 24, 1836. His parents were 
John and Dorothy (Powers) Jones, the former a native of Mary- 
land, where he was reared, and the latter a native of Delaware 
county, Ohio. Irvin T. Jones was reared in Ross county, attend- 
ing the district schools, and engaged in mercantile pursuits until 
February 13, 1862, when he enlisted in Company H, Sixty-ninth 
regiment, Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. His regiment first saw 
duty at Nashville, Tenn., and participated in the following noted 
engagements: Stone River, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and the 
historic eampaign of Sherman against Johnston up to and including 
the battle of Atlanta. After the surrender of Atlanta he accompanied 
Sherman in his famons march to the sea and on up through the Caro- 
linas until Johnston’s surrender, then to Richmond, Va., and from 
there to Washington, where he participated in the Grand Review, one 
of the most noted military pageants of modern times. From Wash- 
ington his regiment was ordered to Louisville, Ky., and there mus- 
tered out of the service. During his entire military service, although 
in many of the hottest engagements of the war, he never received a 
wound and never lost a day’s service on account of sickness. After 
his return home he again turned his attention to merchandising and 
in 1885 permanently located in Hallsville where he opened up a 
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completely stocked general store, and today we find him, after years 
of perseverance and energy, enjoying not only a successful business 
but also in the prime of his activities. He is a member of the ee 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows and of Maxwell post, GHARES 
Kingston. Mr. Jones is a Republican in politics, is postmaster i 
Hallsville and a highly esteemed citizen. 


Jesse M. Jones, the well-known blacksmith and wagon-maker of 
Clarksburg, was one of the worthiest of the civil war soldiers con- 
tributed to the Union army by Ross county and the first man to enlist 
from Deerfield township. The family has had representatives in 
Ohio for nearly a century, the first ones being Benjamin and Susan 
Jones, who settled at W avriesville, in Warren county, as far back 
as 1808. Thev brought with them a son named Jesse, who was 
born in Virginia July 1, 1799, and after he grew up removed to 
Ross county, obtained employment at the Peterson works in Concord 
township and there learned the blacksmith’s trade. Some time 
later he built a shop at Frankfort, conducted business there for sev- 
eral vears and then located at Clarksburg for permanent residence. 
He continued to work in his blacksmith shop, enjoving a fair amount 
of prosperity, until a few vears before his death, which took place in 

883, when he was about eighty-five vears old. He married Sarah 
Gum, a native of Virginia, and had ten children: David, Cath- 
erine and John D., deceased; William M., of London, Ohio; 
Jesse M., Ethan A. and Norton G. of Indiana, Clara and Effie, of 
Clarksburg, and Milton E., of Circleville, Ohio. Jesse M. Jones 
was born at Clarksburg, Ross county, Ohio, Angust 7, 1838, and in 
vouth was taught the blacksmith trade in his father’s shop. This 
employment was rather rudely interrupted by the opening discord 
of the civil war and few heeded the country’s eall for assistance more 
promptly than Jesse M. Jones. He hastened to enroll his name as 
a member of Company A, Twenty-seventh regiment Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and has the reputation of being the first man to enlist from 
Deerfield township. This command. after a short stay at Camp 
Chase, was sent to St. Louis, thence to Chillicothe, Lexington and 
Kansas City, Mo., doing guard duty for a while at the latter place: 
next to Springfield and from there back to Sedalia, then a march of 
350 miles to St. Louis, and on down the river to join General Pope’s 
division. Such is a brief summary of the regiment’s earliest cam- 
paigning. Subsequently Mr. Jones took part, with his command, 
in the engagements at Island No. 10 and New Madrid, the bloody 
battle of Pittshure Landing and the siege of Corinth. During the 
fighting around the latter city, on Jones was wounded and sent to 
the hospital at Mound City where he was later discharged on account 
of disabilitv. After six months’ rest at home, he re-enlisted in 
Company C, First Ohio heavy artillery, which was sent to Knox- 
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ville, Tenn., and did guard duty there until mustered out in 1865 
at the close of the war. Returning home, Mr. Jones remained a 
while at Clarksburg and then went to Indiana, where he had the 
misfortune to break his leg. This made him an invalid for some 
time but as soon as able he enlisted in Company G, Thirty-seventh 
United States regiment, with which he was sent successively to Gov- 
ernor’s Island, N. Y., from there to Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Lyons, Kansas, and Fort Garland, Col. While serving at the latter 
place his term of enlistment expired and he returned directly to his 
home in Clarksburg, where he has since resided. His business has 
been that of blacksmithing and wagon-making in connection with the 
management of his farm in Deerfield township. July 25, 1880, Mr. 
Jones was married to Laura E. Goldsberry, who died August 31, 
1892, after becoming the mother of the following named children: 
John D., Luella, Jessie, Gracey, Sarah and Irene. 


Robert J. Jones, M. D., one of the popular and successful physi- 
cians of Greenfield, Ohio, is a native of Wales, from which country 
he emigrated to America in 1884. Though he attended school to 
some extent in the old country, his literary education was mainly 
received after coming to the United States. After this was achieved 
satisfactorily he entered the Cincinnati Medical college, from which 
he was graduated in 1895 with the degree of M. D. During the 
following vear he held the position of interne in the Cincinnati hos- 
pital, which is regarded as a valuable post-graduate experience for 
young practitioners. In 1896 Dr. Jones located at Greenfield for 
the practice of his profession, where he speedily rose into notice and 
met with unusual success. He has built up as extensive a practice, 
both in medicine and surgery, as is enjoyed by any physician in that 
section of Ohio, his business embracing the town, as well as a broad 
scope of the surrounding country. Dr. Jones is a member of the 
Highland county Medieal society and often prepares papers for its 
edification, which exhibit learning and advanced knowledge on his 
part in all branches of the profession. In 1898, he was married to 
Daisy Bowser, of Ross county. He is a master Mason and member 
of the First Presbyterian church in Greenfield. 


Isaac M. Jordan, for many vears prominent in educational circles 
as principal of schools and institute instructor and a public speaker 
of unusual ability, is at present clerk of Ross county courts. His 
life has been one of continuous activities and, if to educate the peo- 
ple be a public boon, he is entitled to high rank among the benefac- 
tors, as the largest portion of his existence has been devoted to the 
“delightful task” of “teaching the young idea how to shoot.” His 
tastes in this direction may be said to have been inherited, as his 
father before him was also conspicuous in educational work. Hiram 
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Jordan, a native of Muskingum county, Ohio, was a typical Ameri- 
can oe combined the three-fold vocations of Methodist minister, 
teacher and farmer. Being poor and without early advantages, he 
was largely self-educated, but during his comparatively short life did 
much good in his capacity as pastor and instructor. Huis wife was 
Selina Monroe, with whom he lived affectionately until his death in 
1864, when forty-three years old, she surviving him until 1889, and 
dying in her sixty-sixth year. Their eight children are named and 
sketched in the following brief biographical notices: Leminas M. 
served as a soldier during the civil war both in the ROE and 
Thirty-first regiments of Ohio volunteer infantry, with the last 
named organization joined in the pursuit of Hood during that gen- 
eral’s hair-brained advance against Nashville, and is supposed to 
have lost his life in that campaign, as nothing was heard of him 
after October, 1864. Mary O., the eldest daughter, became the 
wife of Rev. Ira DeSelin and died when twenty-six years old, leav- 
ing one child. Isaac M., subject of this sketch, was third of the 
children in order of birth. Louana B. married Thomas Park, of 
New Lexington, O., and Sarah J. is the wife of S. M. Monroe, of 
western Colorado. Emma R. resides with her sister at New Lexing- 
ton; Josephus lives at Carroll, Ohio: and William J. is in Kansas 
City, Mo. Isaae M. Jordan was born in Guernsey county, Ohio, 
September 12, 1849. Though a man of lberal education this is 
due rather to incessant study and omnivorous reading than to early 
training, as he had no other advantages than those afforded by the 
common schools. He was never afraid of work and from his vouth 
was accustomed to address himself earnestly to whatever his hands 
found to do. This for a while consisted only of odd jobs, but in 
1873 he began his career as a teacher—a career which was to last 
continuously for twenty-five years. Much the largest portion of 
this quarter-century of arduous labor was spent in Ross county, to 
whose schools he devoted twenty years. Two years were given to the 
children of Perry county and three to the county of Clermont. Mr. 
Jordan was principal of the schools of Adelphi and held the same 
position for eight vears in the schools of the eastern district of Chil- 
licothe. For six vears he was a member of the board of county 
school examiners, and for a long period his summer vacations were 
given up to instruction in teachers’ institutes throughout the State. 
In this important field, Mr. Jordan’s versatility as a public speaker, 
added to his long practical experience and wide and varied informa- 
ton made him especially popular and useful. In 1897, while still in 
the edueational harness, he was elected clerk of Ross county, and he 
entered upon the duties of that office in August, 1898. He was 
re-elected in the autumn of 1900 and is the present incumbent. Mr. 
Jordan has often appeared in public to deliver addresses, usually on 
educational themes or subjects relating to his profession, but what- 
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ever the subject it is always handled with the force and lucidity 
which bespeak the accomplished orator. In fact he is noted far and 
wide for his grace, facility and charming elocution. November 6, 
1879, he was married to Laura K., daughter of Jacob and Mahala 
Leist of Yellow Bud, Ross county. This union resulted in the birth 
of four children: Homer G., deputy clerk, May F., Paul L., and 
Mildred. The eldest son is a graduate of the Chillicothe high school 
and has spent two years at the Ohio State university in the classical 
course, which he will complete. Since he was sixteen years old Mr. 
Jordan has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, in 
which he has held the principal offices and always been enthusiastic 
in church and Sunday school work. Mrs. Jordan and three of the 
children are of the same denomination and actively exhibit their 
interest in religious affairs. ‘Mr. Jordan’s social and catholic spirit’ 
incline him towards fraternal fellowship and make him a welcome 
member of various secret societies. He is especially prominent in 
Odd Fellowship, having held offices of high degree in that popular 
order, including grand marshal in 1900.° He was the first charter 
member of the Ancient Essenie Order, in which at present he holds 
the rank of supreme deputy. Membership in the Improved Order 
of Red Men and Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, besides 
two or three fraternal insurance societies, complete Mr. Jordan’s 
connections with the bodies devoted to brotherly love. 


The Junk Family :—The first of this name identified with Ross 
-eounty was Thomas Junk, born in New Jersey about 1760 of Irish 
parents. These parents moved to Pennsylvania and from there 
Thomas migrated with his wife in 1798 to Ross county, Ohio, set- 
tling in Union township. John Junk, eldest of their twelve chil- 
dren, was born in Pennsylvania, April 3, 1794, and hence was but 
four years old when brought to Ohio by his parents. He grew to 
manhood, served as a soldier in the war of 1812, afterwards bought 
and cleared land, married and settled down to an agricyltural life. 
His wife was Susan Shields, whose parents, Thomas and Susan 
(Pryor) Shields, came from Virginia to Ross county before the close 
of the eighteenth century. John Junk lived until 1864 and his wife 
survived him about twenty years, dying in 1884. They had five 
children: Thomas, Sarah, John Pryor, Maria and William. John 
Pryor Junk was born November 24, 1820, educated in the district 
schools and for a while attended the Granville academy. After leav- 
ing school he engaged in farm work, later obtained some property of 
his own and followed agricultural pursuits until the time of his 
death, which occurred in 1890. In 1848, he had married Eliza, 
daughter of George and Rhoda (Bragg) Bryant, of Fayette county, 
by whom he had nine children: Theresa, deceased; Armada, wife of 
Malcolm Porter of Frankfort, O.; Belle, and Ella, wife of John K. 
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Sanford of Frankfort; Laura, wife of Thomas Irwin of Columbus ; 
Harvey, and Lewis (deceased) ; Carey Lee, of Chicago; and Harry 
Pryor, of Columbus. 


Albert W. Junk, one of Concord township’s well-to-do farmers, is 
a scion of one of the old-time Ross county families, described in the 
preceding sketch, his great-grandfather making his appearance on 
the banks of the Scioto several years before the close of the eighteenth 
century. The ancectors originated in Ireland, came from fchone to 
New Jersey and afterward to what was then the border state of Penn- 
sylvania. Thomas Junk, the eldest son of John and Susan (Shields ) 
Junk, and grandson of the pioneer Thomas Junk, was born in Ross 
county and Paced in the old cabin schools, lear med farm work and 
had all the other experiences commoh to country boys in those days. 
In the course of time, like most young man, he bethought himself of 
matrimony and the outcome of his reflections was a marital union 
with Phoebe Peterson. This lady was the daughter of Martin and 
Elizabeth (Coyner) Peterson, who were a part of the large body of 
Virginians that settled in the Scioto valley. After rearing a family 
of eleven children, Thomas Junk passed away in 1875, his wife sur- 
viving until 1897. Seven of their off-spring are still living: Mar- 
tin L., a farmer of Concord township; Maria J., wife of John T. 
Cline of Frankfort; Thomas J., of Favette county; Charles, of 
Frankfort, Ohio; Martha and Mary (twins), and Albert W. Junk. 
The latter, voungest member of the family, was born in Concord 
township, Ross county, April 26, 1863. After the usual time spent 
in the schools of the district and at Frankfort, Mr. Junk entered 
upon his calling as a farmer and has adhered closely thereto since he 
reached the age of maturity. In September, 1886, he was married 
to Sadie, daughter of Franklin and Sarah (Bush) Finch, old resi- 
dents of Ross county. She died February 8, 1894, leaving two chil- 
dren, Frank and Fay. March 10, 1898, Mr. Junk contracted a 
second marriage, with Nannie Finch, sister of his first wife, who 
has no children. The religious affiliations of the family are with the 
Presbyterian church. 


Bernard H. Kathe, one of the most prominent and prosperous 
farmers of Scioto township, has long been favorably known in the 
agricultural circles of Ross county. Like so many other settlers in 
that part of Ohio, he is a German immigrant of the class so highly 
prized all over the Union for their energy, industry, integri ty and 
other elements of good citizenship. His parents, Joseph and Lena 
(Wilkins) Kathe, were natives of Hanover, Germany, who died at 
comparatively early ages leaving two children, Bernard H. and 
Anna, the latter dving in infancy. Bernard H. was born in Han- 
over, Germany, February 29, 1856, and was seven vears old when 
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he lost both father and mother by death. He was taken charge of 
by an uncle, who cared for him until his fourteenth year, and after 
the former’s death found a home with an aunt. When seventeen 
years old he entered one of the German agricultural colleges where 
he received valuable industrial training and was given a certificate 
of graduation at the end of two years. About a year subsequent to 
this he enlisted as a cavalryman in one of the Uhlan regiments of 
the German army with which he served three years. In 1881, when 
about twenty-five years old, Mr. Kathe joined the tide of emigration 
then running so strongly westward and abandoned the fatherland for 
a permanent abode in America. Immediately after reaching Castle 
Garden he made his way to Circleville, Ohio, and for two years 
worked on a farm near that place during the summer, assisting his 
uncle in a furniture store when the weather was unsuited to out-door 
work. In 1883, Mr. Kathe came to Ross county and January 11 
of that year he was married to Mary M. D., daughter of Phelix and 
Julia Miller, the former of Germany and the latter of Ross county. 
For a short time after marriage he resided in Chillicothe and then 
located on the farm in Scioto township, where he now resides. Some 
years later he purchased the 160 acres which constitute his home 
tract, besides 200 acres in Union township. Afr. Kathe is a breeder 
of shorthorn cattle and other fine stock, operates a public corn- 
grinder and is in every way an up-to-date and, progressive farmer, 
yielding to none in his understanding of the business. The fact 
that he was elected in 1901 as a Democrat by 232 majority in a 
_ county usually Republican by five or six hundred, to serve as a mem- 
ber of the board of infirmary directors, fully attests My. Kathe’s per- 
sonal and political popularity. Lr. and Mrs. Kathe have had twelve 
children, of whom the following named are living: Alfonso, Otto, 
Leo, Phelix, Columbus, Bernardo and Colista; the dead are Bernard, 
Sylvester, Roman, Bruno and an infant unnamed. The family is 
Roman Catholic in religion and Mr. Kathe is a member of the 
Knights of St. George. 


Joseph Kellhofer, merchant and mill owner of Chillicothe and 
long prominently connected with the painting department of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad shops, is a worthy exponent of Ross county’s 
citizenship of German descent. His father, Leopold Kellhofer, was 
born in Baden, Germany, in 1809, of a family of tradesmen. In 
youth he was apprenticed to learn the weaver’s trade and after mas- 
tering its details followed it as a means of livelihood for some years. 
In 1834 he married Martha Fisher and five years later came with 
her to the United States, landing at New York after a wearisome sea 
journey of sixty-four days. The immigrants hastened as rapidly as 
possibie to their point of destination, which was Chillicothe, Ohio, 
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and on arriving there, Leopold worked for a while as a common 
laborer and then embarked in the business of gardening. To this 
occupation he adhered with more or less success until his death, 
which occurred in 1879, at the age of sixty-nine. Of his nine chil- 
dren, three died in infancy unnamed. The others, in order of birth, 
are as follows: Mary, wife of Frank Konzen, of Henry county, 
Ohio; Joseph; Tressa, wife of Conrad Richard, of Circleville, Ohio ; 
Leopold, Edward and Albert, deceased. Joseph Kellhofer was born 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, February 4, 1844, dnd when nineteen years old 
entered the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company as an 
apprentice in the painting department. In two years by close appli- 
-eation he became qualified as a journeyman and accompanied his 
foreman to Indianapolis, where he was engaged a short time in the 
line of his trade. From that point he went to Litchfield, Ill., and 
during his two years’ residence there was married to Mary T., daugh- 
ter of Marcus and Cathrine F. Miller, of Ross county, Ohio. Event- 
ually he returned to Chillicothe, where he resumed his trade, and 
afterwards became foreman of the painting department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad shops at Zaleski, Ohio. This position, how- 
ever, he soon resigned for the purpose of establishing the general 
mereantile business in which he has since been engaged. During 
recent. vears Mr. Kellhofer has constructed a substantial business 
block and dwelling-house. Another of his real estate investments 
was the erection in 1901 of what is known as the Kellhofer Scioto 
Mills, a manufactory of high grade roller-process flour. Aside from 
his own business, Mr. IXellhofer’s services are in demand for pubhe 
use. For nine years he has been a member of the board of equaliza- 
tion, one term a councilman from the sixth ward and poll clerk for 
several vears. He comes of a long line of Democrats and is strenu- 
ous in advocacy of the principles of that political party. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kellhofer have had eleven children: Martha T., wife of 
Adolph Paff of Chillicothe: Jacob J., of the same city; Anna, wife 
of Chancey Hollis, of Illinois; Albert Ernest, of Chillicothe; John, 
Mary, Rocelia, Clara and Leo Mareus at home; Paul and Edward 
died in infaney. 


William Kerns, of Lyndon, was born in Pike county, Ohio, in 
1831. His father, Thomas Kerns, also a native of Ohio, spent his 
hfe in agricultural pursuits and died in Clinton county in 1872. By 
the first of his two marriages he left four sons, of whom William was 
the second, the others being John, James and Thomas. In 1845, 
William Kerns removed to Buckskin township, Ross county, and 
engaged in farm work until he was nineteen years old. Later he 
learned the carpenter’s trade, but in July, 1862, left work to become 
a soldier in the Union army. He enlisted in Company H, Eighty- 
ninth regiment Ohio infantry, and with this command saw much 
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arduous service. Sent first into Kentucky to meet the advancing 
Confederate raiders under Morgan and Smith, the regiment partiei- 
pated in all the subsequent movements of the year. The first heavy 

engagement was at Fort Donelson and the next Stone River, ee 
on the campaign from Murfreesboro to Chattanooga, culminating in 
the great battle of Chickamauga in September, 1863. On the sec- 
ond day of that bloody encounter, Mr. Kerns’ br igade was captured 
and he was one of the unfortunates who failed to escape. This was 
a very calamitous event for himself and comrades as it méant a long 
detention in the dismal prisons of the South. They were first taken 
to Richmond Va., then confined for six months at Danville, and fin- 
ally landed in that abode of horrors known as the Andersonville 
prison pen. Mr. Kerns passed through the gates of this modern 
“Inferno” in April, 1864, and it was not until eleven months after- 
ward that he obtained his release. Some notion of the sufferings and 
eruelties he endured mav be derived from the statement that on the 
dav of his capture he weighed 170 pounds and when, more dead than 
alive, he again reached the Union lines his recorded weight was only 
seventy pounds. Owing to his weakness, Mr. Kearns was compelled 
to spend three weeks in the hospital at Vicksburg, after which he was 
prostrated over a month with typhoid fever at Jefferson Barracks. 
It is needless to sav that when at last he reached home on May 25, 
1865, he had enough prison and hospital experience to last him the 
rest of his life. It was still a month later, or June 25th, before he 
obtained at Camp Chase his final and honorable discharge from the 
-army of the United States. As soon as he had rested and reeuper- 
ated, Mr. Kerns engaged in the business of contracting, which he fol- 
lowed until 1897 and then retired to his farm near South Salem, 
where he enjovs deserved repose after a long and well spent life. In 
1854, Mr. Kerns was married to May J. Pricer, who died in 1894, 
leaving three daughters. Sissy Jane. the eldest of these, became the 
wife of Albert Warner, of Chillicothe; Sarah Catherine married 
Robert Wallace, of South Salem, and May Frances is the wife of 
David Sommers. In the spring of 1897 Mr. Kerns was again 
married, his second wife being Eliza Ann Sanders. Mr. Kerns has 
long heen a member of the Presby terian chureh of South Salem and 
for sixteen years has served as deacon. He is a trustee of the Salem 
academy and member of the local post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


Michael G. Kirsch was born in Chillicothe, O., in the Phoenix 
hotel, which he now owns, on October 16, 1858. His parents were 
Michael and Annie Maria (Hechinger) Kirsch, both natives of Ger- 
many, the former being born in Hesse Darmstadt on March 25, 1825 
Michael Kirsch came to America at the age of fourteen years, and 
was married in Chillicothe, where he located in his young manhood 
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and there established the Phoenix Hotel, which has borne that name 
for more than fifty years, having no other owner than the father and 
his son. Michael Kirsch was a well known and honored citizen of 
Chillicothe for many years, serving the municipality in various 
capacities, notably as a member of the city council and as infirmary 
director of the county. He died in 1892, much lamented, and the 
death of his wife oceurred in the same vear only about three months 
later. The city council adopted appropriate resolutions of condol- 
ence and sympathy on the death of Mr. Kirsch, a certified copy of 
which is now one of the treasured memorials of the family. Seven 
children were born to this esteemed couple, one of whom died at the 
age of seven vears. Those still living are, -Barbara, now Mrs. 
Hyvdell of Chillicothe; John, a resident of Portsmouth, O.: Mary, 
wife of Christian Goeller; Josephine, now Mrs. List, of Cincinnati; 
Emily, wife of Jerry Keefe of Columbus, O. Michael G. Kirsch, 
the voungest of the family and the subject of this sketch, was aie 
cated in his native city and has there spent the most of his life. For 
four vears he was in partnership with his brother John in the tin and 
stove business at Portsmouth, Ohio, which is still conducted by the 
latter. Michael returned to Chillicothe and accepted a position with 
Ira Mosher & Son, wholesale and retail grocers, with whom he 
remained as an employe for thirteen vears. After the death of his 
parents in 1892, Mr. Kirsch assumed ownership and control of the 
Phoenix Hotel in September of the same vear. In connection with 
the hotel he operated a livery business, owning his own barn and 
appurtenances. Mr. Kirsch continued to operate his hotel and livery 
business until April 14, 1902, when he leased the same to ex-Sheriff 
A. T. Swepston, and Mr. Kirsch now devotes his entire atten- 
tion to the fire insurance business, with offices in the Hawson block. 
He has the ageneyv for a number of the standard companies of the 
country and by devoting his entire attention to it is building up a 
fine business. November 16, 1882, Mr. Kirseli was married to 
Flora, daughter and only child of John and Luey (Marsluff) Bier, 
both natives of Ohio, of German antecedents. John Bier, a general 
merchant in Chillicothe prior to and during the civil wav, died in 
1866, when Mrs. Kirseh was but fifteen months old. His widow, 
married a man named Barman, by whom she had four children: Mrs. 
Osear J. Fuchs, Mrs. Matthias Bonner, Josephine Barman and 
Clement Barman. Michael Kirsch and wife have two sons, Will- 
iam C., born February 11, 1883, now emploved as a clerk ina 
grocery store, and Michael, born July 4, 1887, now clerking in a 
drug store. Mr. Kirsch is a member of the order of Elks and Red 
Men. He and wife are members of the Catholic church, as were 
their parents before them. He is Democratie in politics but has 
never been an office-seeker. At one time he became a candidate for 
infirmary director and, thongh the county went Republican by 600 
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plurality, was defeated by only 146 votes. He is a member of the 
board of fire commissioners of the city. 


Arthur D. Kline, of South Salem, is descended from a family of 
pioneer millers in Ross county, some of the early members of which 
were also connected with the first canal construction. His father, 
Daniel Kline, was a Virginian and son of Peter L. Kline, who emi- 
grated from Germany to the Old Dominion, but later removed to 
Ohio. Settling on Deer creek in Ross county about 1819, he estab- 
lished a mill which he conducted for some time. Afterwards he had 
charge for a while of the Lumback mills below Chillicothe, but sub- 
sequently became manager of the Vandeman mill. Peter Kline and 
his near relatives were pioneers in this business along Deer creek 
and neighboring streams. They were also skillful as workmen in 
other lines, and built one mile of the old canal near Chillicothe. 
Daniel Kline married Maria, daughter of George Parrett, after 
which he engaged in farming and stock-raising, which he made the 
exclusive business of his subsequent life. Daniel and Maria Kline 
became the parents of nine children: George A., who became a 
member of Company I, Eighty-first regiment Ohio infantry, and 
was killed in the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864; Ellen, Missouri A. 
(deceased), Erskine L., and Arthur D. Kline; Dora, the wife of 
John Leib, a Buekskin township farmer; Allie, wife of Wilbur P. 
Harper, a farmer of same localitv; Henry, a_stock-buyer and 
breeder: and Nettie. living in Cincinnati. Arthur D. Kline was 
born and bred in Buckskin township and lives in a brick house which 
was built over a century ago by James Dickey, founder of the Salem 
academy. It was at this institution that Mr. Kline received his 
education, and shortly after leaving school he married Mary E., 
daughter of John C. Dunean. The latter belongs to an old and well 
established family of Highland county, his father being a native of 
Glasgow, Seotland. Mr. and Mrs. Kline have three children. 
Pearl D., their eldest son, a bright and promising voung man, is a 
member of the United States regular army now serving in the Philip- 
pines: Arthur 8. is at home, and George C. in school. Mr. Kline 
has devoted his adult life to the business of farming and stock-rais- 
ing. For the last ten years he has made a specialty of sheep breed- 
ing and in this line has become an expert. He handles different 
breeds, but his favorites are the Hampshiredowns, and to these he 
contines most of his dealing. The entire family are members of the 
Presbyterian chureh at South Salem. 


John Knecht, of the firm of Jacob Knecht & Son, brewers, of 
Chillicothe, was born in that citv November 9, 1858. His parents, 
Jacob and Katherine (Griesheimer) Knecht, both natives of Hesse 
Darmstadt, Germany, where they were married, came to America in 
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1852, having with them three children, a number afterward increased 
by two. In his native country, the elder Knecht was a farmer and 
he pursued the occupation here until 1875, when he purchased the 
Knecht brewery, which he and his son John have since operated. 
The plant is complete in all its appoiutments and has an annual 
capacity of twenty thousand barrels. Fitted with all the modern 
machinery and appliances, this brewery is one of the solid and suc- 
cessful business enterprises of Chillicothe. It was the 21st day of 
June, 1852, that the Knecht family landed from the canal at Chill- 
cothe, with whose growth and progress they have ever since been 
prominently identified. The parents were quite poor on arrival, 
indeed they would hardly have been able to reach these shores with- 
out the aid of friends. The father’s first work was on a railroad, 
but German thrift, industry and perseverance soon conquered, as 
they alwavs do, and the Knechts found themselves in possession of a 
fiftv-acre farm just north of the city, which they still own. Of the 
original five children, only three are living. Jacob, who was an iron 
molder by trade, died at the age of about forty, leaving one daugh- 
ter, who js married and living in Chicago. Christiana is the wife of 
John V. Muehlig and lives in Chicago. Watherine died at the age 
of seven vears; John is the subject of this sketch and Martin is 
operating the home farm. John Knecht was educated in Chilli- 
cothe, he and Martin being the two children born after arrival in 
this country. He has been connected with the brewery business 
ever since he was able to do work of any kind. At present he 
assumes general management of the entire business, attending to the 
sales and collections, employing help and superintending all the 
details. The establishment gives work to an average of ten men, 
the product being sold mostly to the loeal trade. Mr. Kneeht was 
married in 1878 to Rosa Jacobs, daughter of a business man of Chil- 
licothe, and born and bred in that city, and they have seven children, 
whose names are Mary, Christina, Emma, Bertha, Minnie, Louisa, 
and John Jacob. Christina is the wife of Daniel De Long, a clerk 
in Chillicothe, the others being still at home. Mr. Knecht is a 
member of the order of Red Men and the family belong to the Ger- 
man Lutheran church. 


Jacob Koch, capitalist and man of affairs in various lines of busi- 
ness, has spent his entire life at Adelphi, Ohio, of which he has long 
been a conspicuous citizen. THis parents, Jacob and Mary (Hisler) 
Koch, were Pennsylvanians who came to Ross county in 1830 and 
located at Adelphi, where the father pursued his trade as a shoe- 
maker, and both hushand and wife heeame substantial and respected 
members of the community, being members of the Evangelical 
church and identified with all movements for the uplifting of the 
masses. The senior Jacob Koch died in 1857, his wife surviving 
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him over thirty years and dying in 1887 at the age of eighty-two. 
Of their family of eleven children, only two sons and one daughter 
are now living. Frank, one of the sons, is a citizen of Pennsylvania, 
and Mrs. Hanna Beaver, the only daughter, is a resident of Ash- 
ville, in Pickaway county. Jacob Koch, the other son, was born at 
Adelphi December 20, 1835, and at an early age was put to work in 
his father’s shop to learn the trade of shoemaking. This he mas- 
tered very thoroughly and followed for many years in the place of 
his nativity. Mr. Koch, however, did not adhere strictly to the old 
maxim that ‘the shoemaker should stick to his last.’’ He did, indeed, 
stick to his trade very closely until 1872, when he concluded that he 
had done his share of confining work and resolved to branch out in 
other lines. He had been economical as well as industrious, and as 
he saved money made investments in real estate and other kinds of 
property. He owns several farms, amounting to some 400 acres of 
land, and these are cultivated in the general way for raising the 
cereal crops and stock of different kinds. For about twenty-five 
years he has been engaged in fire insurance and has worked up an 
extensive business in that line, and during the same period or longer 
has been a loaner of money. He found time also to assist in carry- 
ing on the public affairs of his community, and has served two terms 
as justice of the peace, besides being a member of the school board 
and council for many vears. He has long been interested in Odd- 
fellowship and holds membership in Adelphi ledge, No. 114, 
Encampment No. 83, and the Daughters of Rebecca. In 1862, he 
was married to Mary A. Patterson, of Adelphi, by whom he had 
seven children: Josie, Estella, Lizzie, Retta, Howard, Stanley and 
Grace (deceased). The mother died in 1898, and Mr. Koch was 
married a second time, to Miss Grace Strous, of Pickaway county. 
Both he and wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal church, of 
which Mrs. Koch is the present organist and has been the chorister 
for over forty vears. 


Adam IXramer. manufacturer of cigars and dealer in tobacco at 
No. 3 North Paint street, Chillicothe, was born in Hesse—Darmstadt, 
Germany, August 29, 1835. His parents, Adam and Anna Marie 
(Schollmever) Kramer, came from the fatherland to Chillicothe 
when he was a lad of fourteen vears. The father was an engineer 
in a distillery, where he lost his life by accident, when he was forty 
vears old, and his wife died at the same age, but eight years later. 
Adam was the eldest of their children, and next to him came Martin, 
who is now living on a farm in Ross county. The third born was 
Jacob, who joined the Twenty-sixth Ohio during the civil war, was 
wounded and captured at Stone River, and being taken to prison 
died during his confinement there. John is employed in his brother 
Adam/’s business. and Elizabeth, the only sister, is now the wife of 
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George Neal, living in Chillicothe. Adam Kramer attended school 
for eight years in his native country, receiving a good elementary 
education. After reaching Chillicothe he became a pupil at private 
schools, mostly those held at night, thus increasing his store of book 
learning. In Chillicothe he also learned the cigar-maker’s trade with 
C. C. MeCormick, a business man of the place long since dead. * After 
a three years’ apprenticeship, Mr. Kramer worked as a journeyman 
with Mr. McCormick until the latter’s death, when he formed a part- 
nership with Mr. Hangs and purchased the business. This they con- 
ducted together for about seven years, when the firm dissolved and 
each member started out for himself. Mr. Kramer has been in the 
business continuously for more than fifty years, and during all the 
time but the first five years he was proprietor. In 1875, his eldest 
son, Charles R., became a partner and since then the firm has been 
known as A. Kramer & Son. They have an extensive jobbing trade, 
manufacturing about 200,000 cigars per annum, though they have 
made as many as a million. Besides this they handle all kinds of 
tobaceos and smokers’ sundries. They own a saleswagon which 
makes regular and continuous trips through several of the adjacent 
counties. In 1854, Mr. Kramer was married to Katherine Reiss, a 
German lady, who came alone to Chillicothe in early womanhood, 
her parents having died in Bavaria. She became the mother of six 
children, of whom Charles R., William H. and David A. are all 
engaged in their father’s business. Frederick LB. is employed in the 
Central National bank as book-keeper. Thomas died at the age of 
twenty-two, and Anna Marie, the eldest child, is the wife of J. P. 
Breinieg, who is emploved in his father-in-law’s factory. The mother 
died in 1895 at the age of sixty-one. My. Kramer’s polities are 
Democratic and his religious tendencies are Presbyterian. Though 
not a communicant of any church, he is a cheerful giver and liberal 
supporter of all good causes. He has never been a seeker after office, 
preferring to devote his time to his business in which he has been 
successful. 


Charles Kruger was born in Jackson county, Ohio, January 14, 
1871. His father, William Kruger, a native of Germany, born about 
the year 1838, when twenty vears old or thereabouts emigrated to 
the United States and located in what is now West Virginia but then 
a part of the old state. Not liking the prospects in that section, the 
young German determined to seek farther and in due time became a 
resident of Jackson county, Ohio. There he became acquainted with 
Rebecea Fry, a native of that county, and eventually made her his 
wife. In 1873, he removed to Ross county and settled in Union 
township, where his death soon afterwards occurred. During the 
civil war he served for three vears in the Union army with a West 
Virginia regiment. The oceupation of his entire manhood was farm- 
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ing and to this he devoted all his time and energies. He had two 
sons, Charles and William, who live with their mother in Concord 
township, near Frankfort, to which place they removed several years 
ago. Charles, the eldest of the children, was educated in the com- 
mon schools of Union township, adopted farming as his life oceupa- 
tion and has steadily followed it during all his working vears. His 
brother William, who was born October 3, 1873, is engaged in the 
saine honorable and independent ealling. ce 


Valentine Kuhn, a lately deceased citizen of Chillicothe, was a 
good representative of the busv and bustling German-American ele- 
ment which has contributed so much to the growth and development 
ot the city. His parents, John and Johanna Kuhn, were experienced 
gardeners and followed that ocenpation in Chillicothe after their 
arrival there from Germany. Thev had a family of ten children, 
four of whom died in youth, the other six being: Mary, wife of 
George Geltz; Kate, wife of H. Hamm; and Lena, wife of William 
Wageman, all of Chillicothe; Letta. wife of F. WKindell, of Ports- 
mouth, Olio; Casper, of Chillicothe, and Valentine. Valentine 
Kuhn was born in Germany, December 9, 1849, and accompanied 
his parents on their trip across the ocean to New York and thence to 
the Ross county eavital. He spent his vonth in Chillicothe, attended 
the public schools and assisted his parents in their gardening work 
during the busy seasons until his arrival at the age of manhood. He 
secured employment as car Inspector in the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
-shops at Chillicothe and retained that position for twenty-one vears. 
Meantime he had married Katie Wise, by whom he had four chil- 
dren: Emma, wife of George Hale, of Huntington township; John- 
nie, deceased: Willie, at home, and one that died in infaney. Their 
mother died Mareh 20, 1881, and Mr. Kuln was married November 
15, 1881, to Caroline Hess, a lady of German parentage then resident 
in Chillicothe. She was born May 26, 1848, while her parents, Gott- 
fried and Caroline Hess, were at the quarantine station in New York 
harbor. Later they came on to Ohio and settled in Chillicothe, where 
they embarked in gardening and trucking which was the business to 
which they had been trained. There were eight children in this fam- 
ily, of whom Gottleib is dead, the others being: Susan, wife of 
George Smith, of Chillicothe: Caroline, wife of Valentine Kuhn ; 
Marv, wife of James Weekley, of Portsmouth, Ohio; John, Martin 
and Benjamin Hess, of Chillicothe; and Kate, wife of N. Rheinhart, 
of Portsmouth, Ohio. After their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Valentine 
Kuhn went to housekeeping on Fifth strect in Chillicothe and lived 
at that place for twelve vears, when they bought the tract of thirty- 
six acres where Mrs. Kuhn now resides. At the time they moved in, 
their residence was an old stone house, built over one hundred years 
ago and a landmark of that neighborhood. This relic of pioneer 
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days was destroyed by fire in 1898, and later replaced with a sub- 
stantial brick house, modern in style and equipment. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kuhn had a family of four children : Carrie, Charles, Katie and 
Frank. Mr. Kuhn died October 9, 1898, since which time his widow 
has managed the business with success. In fact she has shown her- 
self to be a woman of energy and excellent judgment and under her 
direction and personal w ork ev erything goes along with smoothness 
and regularity. She is an industrious and good woman, and enjoys 
the good will and esteem of all who know her. 


John W. Lamb, a popular druggist at Kingston, Ohio, and one 
of the most enterprising citizens of that place. has had a varied career 
in different lines of business in two states and several counties. Ils 
father, Isaac Lamb, was a North Carolinian, reared in the strict moral 
atmosphere of the Society of Friends and deeply impressed with the 
peace-loving precepts of that famous religious body. It is hardly 
necessary to add that a man so educated would naturally hate the 
institution of slavery and everything connected with it, and this was 
what caused Isaac Lamb to leave the old North State and seek a home 
in the land dedicated to freedom. He had married Catharine White 
in his native place and with her eame to Clinton county, Ohio, in 
1840, where she died ten vears later. Subsequently Isaac Lamb mar- 
ried Mary Starbuck, of Clinton county, and went to northwestern 
Missouri, where his death occurred in 1896 at the age of eighty-four 
years. By his first marriage he left three children. J. B. Lamb, 
the second of these in order of birth, now a merchant in Forest City, 
Mo., was a soldier in the civil war, and was captured at the battle of 
Monocaey and held in Libby prison for eleven months. Maria, only 
daughter of Isaac Lamb, is the wife of E. W. King, a cattleman in 
western Wyoming. John W. Lamb, eldest of the children, was born 
in Clinton county, Ohio, April 9, 1S44. After spending two vears 
at Earlham college, he engaged in farming in Missouri and remained 
there until 1878. He then returned to Ohio, farmed for two vears 
in Favette county and later opened a drugstore at Milledgeville. 
Subsequently a removal was made to Cedarville, in Greene county, 
where the drug business was resumed and continued for six years. 
In September, 1898, Mr. Lamb came to Kingston where he re- opened 
his stock of drugs and has since enjoved an increasing and profitable 
trade. Myr. Lamb inherited his political views from his good old 
father, who was first a Whig, then an Abolitionist and later one of 
the charter members of the Republican party. He has never been 
an office-seeker but while a resident of Fayette county was treasurer 
of Jasper township for ten successive vears and acted as road super- 
visor for four years in Missouri. He has long heen enthusiastic in 
Oddfellowship, having been initiated into the order in 1878 at Wash- 
ington Court House. In 1882, assisted hv twelve others, he insti- 
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tuted at Milledgeville, lodge No. 713, I. O. O. F. Mrs. Lamb was 
equally ardent in the cause as a member of the allied order known as 
Daughters of Rebecca, in which she held a state office for many years. 
This lady, whose maiden name was Alice Hall, was a native of Ken- 
tucky but reared in Fayette cowity, Ohio. She was married to Mr. 
Lamb March 4, 1868, and died in 1895, leaving two children, the 
oldest of whom, M. H. Lamb, was born in Missouri, December 20, 
1868. He learned telegraphy and has worked as an operator since 
his sixteenth vear, his wife, formerly Marguerite Martindale, being 
also an expert manipulator of the keys. “Lizzie: only daughter of 
John W. Lamb. married T. S. Maddux, an attorney of W ashington 
Court House. 


Wilham T. Landrum was born at Richmond Dale, Ross county, 
January 19, 1848. His father was Smith Landrum, born in 1820 
in Greenbrier county, W. Va., who came to Jackson county, Ohio, 
with his parents, while a boy: married Miss Lydia Acord, of Ross 
county, settled at Richmond Dale and conducted a mill at that place 
for twenty-five vears. He subsequently removed to Pike county 
where he had charge of a grist mill for sixteen years, and died in 
1892. His son, William T., was educated in the common schools 
and after he reached manhood chose farming as his vocation. To 
this honorable and independent business he has devoted his entire 
working life. He has never sought office but has served as township 
trustee and been a member of the school board for a great number of 

_vears. Mr. Landrum was married in 1870 to Priscilla McGuire, a 
native of Pike county, Ohio, who died in 1878, leaving one child! 
eae now the wife of Charles Allen, of Branklin township. In 

), Mr. Landrum took a second wife in the person of Marv Borst, 
i Gailicehe Ohio. Four children are the fruits of this union: 
William H., Charles H., Hannah D. and Matilda. Mr. Landrum is 


a member of the Masonic fraternity. 


Robert H. Lansing, deputy recorder of Ross county, is a native of 
Chillicothe, born July ee 1875. His parents were Horace C. and 
Angie (Somers) Lansing, both natives of Ross county. The father 
of Horace C. was Robert Fat ansing, In many ways a noted character 
and remarkable man, who was born at Albany, Nae -, March 8, 1818, 
his father being Jacob Lansing of the same city. Jacob was the son 
of Levinus Lansing, who emigrated from Holland, bringing in his 
ship as ballast the material from which his home in Albany was built. 
Robert H. Lansing came to Chillicothe February 22, 1838, and 
onened the drug business, which continued without interruption until 
his death, which covered a period of over sixty years. In various 
wavs he was so identified with Chillicothe and her institutions as to 
be emphatically an “old timer.” He and his wife united with the 
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Episcopalian church in 1843 and continued active and zealous mem- 
bers all the rest of their lives, which in the husband’s case was a 
period of nearly sixty years. He was a charter member of the first 
Odd Fellows lodge in Chillicothe and at his death was the oldest Odd 
Fellow in the state of Ohio. He was also high in Masonry and 
served eighteen years as commander of the Knights Templar. 
Indeed, he was universally known and as generously esteemed for his 
many excellent traits of character. The older citizens of the county 
will remember him as Dr. Lansing, he being a graduate in medicine 
from the old college at Albany, N. Y. When his long, useful and 
honorable career was terminated by death on September 19, 1901, 
there was a feeling of universal bereavement and general sorrow 
throughout the whole community. His son, Horace C., was also a 
druggist, and spent his life in that business, mostly with his father. 
He died in Chillicothe in 1885 and his wite followed him to the grave 
in the succeeding vear. In fact there was a rather unusual rate of 
mortality in the family about that time. The grandmother, as well 
as the father and mother and aunt of the subject of this sketch, all 
passed away within a few vears of each other. Horace C. Lansing 
and wife left tive children: Ella Somers. wife of Earle E. Shedd, 
a wholesale grocer in Columbus: Bertha, who married Joseph I. 
Wood, an emplove of the government at Columbus; Marie, womar- 
ried, in Chillicothe: Robert H., fourth in order of birth; ITforace C., 
who has recently been emploved in Mexico but has his home at Los 
Angeles, Cal. <At the beginning of the Spanish—\merican war, 
Horace C. was a member of Company H, Seventeenth Ohio infantry, 
and being commissioned first leutenant in the United States signal 
corps, he served the greater part of his time in that branch of the 
army, during his two vears in Cuba. Robert H. Lansing was edu- 
cated in the Chillicothe city schools, but before graduation left to 
accept a position in the freight office of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western railway at Chillicothe. He held this place about three vears, 
when he resigned to become secretary of the board of associated chari- 
ties, since abandoned. Later, for about three vears, Mr. Lansing 
was with Wilham A. Wallace in the insurance business. While in 
this employment Mr. Wallace was elected city clerk. and when he 
afterward resigned, Mr. Lansing was appointed to fill the vacanev. 
After one year’s service he was himself elected to the office in 1899 
for a term of one vear. Soon after retiring from the clerk's office, 
he was chosen deputy county recorder under J. E. Ratcliff, which 
position he now fills so acceptably. November 22, 1899, Mr. 
Lansing was inarried to Anna, daughter of Charles E. Hansel. of 
Chillicothe. He and wife belong to St. Paul's Episcopal chureh, of 
which his grandfather and namesake was so long a pillar and liberal 
contributor. Mr. Lansing is a vocalist of more than ordinary local 
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note, being a singer in the church choir and pronrinent member of 
several musical societies. 


Charles H. Larimore, secretary of the Union Coal company and 
prominently identified with the educational interests of Chillicothe, 
has an honorable ancestry leading back through Virginia to an origin 
in the “Emerald Isle.” “In 1760 three brothers, named James, Will- 
iam and Hugh Larimore, started from the nov ot Ireland to seek 
their fortunes in America. William located in Pennsylvania, Hugh 
sought a home in North Carolina, and James found an abiding place 
in that part of Virginia watered by the south branch of the Potomac. 
October 20, 1796, at Romney, Hampshire county, W. Va., a son was 
born to James Larimore, whom he christened Robert. When the 
British burned the national capitol in 1814, Robert Larimore was 
one of a number of volunteers who were sent to Washington as a 
relief expedition. What may have been his adventures is not stated 
in the family records, but it appears that he was back in Romney in 
time to marry Mary Smith, September 23, 1814. Ten vears later 
he went down the rivers to try his chances in the rapidly developing 
state of Ohio, and on arrival found employment with the salt works 
in Muskingum county, then owned by Hon. Thomas Ewing. About 
1826 the contracts for building the Ohio canal were let, and Robert 
Larimore secured one at Nashport and another at Westfall. While 
at the last mentioned place, he frequently made trips to Chillicothe 
and during one of these he seeured the services of Alfred Blake as 
_tutor to his children. Mr. Blake remained with the family several 
vears, afterward studied theology at Gambier and became assistant 
rector of Christ chureh, Cincinnati, later returned to Gambier to 
take charge of the Bovs’ school there, and completed his useful life 
in that city. After the death of his wife in 1831, Robert Larimore 
removed to Circleville, Ohio, where he went into partnership with 
a drvgoods merchant named Finley, invested $5,000 in the business, 
and also built a flour mill. When the latter was ready for work, the 
store failed and the stock was disposed of at sheriff’s sale, but a debt 
still remained for ie pagal ia of which the mill had to be saeri- 
ficed. August 23, 1832, Mr. Larimore married Mrs. Elizabeth Tate 
Evans, of ee tts W. Va. She was a friend of the Rev. Alfred 
Blake, who, at the solicitation of Mrs. Larimore, who like himself 
was a stanch Episcopalian, succeeded in raising funds to build a 
church of that denomination in Circleville, to which Mr. Larimore 
contributed $100. In 1837, he removed to Piqua, where he secured 
contracts to do construction work-on the Miami canal, but after sev- 
eral years, when Mr. Larimore was in debt to his many laborers and 
for supplies, the state suspended payment owing to lack of funds. 
Bonds were issued in lieu of cash, but they were unpopular and 
depreciated, Mr. Larimore being compelled to discount those paid 
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him at a loss of $50,000. His second wife died in 1839. Two years 
later he went to Columbus, Ohio, invested $5,000 in an insurance and 
banking company of that city, and took $20,000 worth of stock in a 
bank at Circleville. Both these institutions failed and left Mr. 

Larimore almost penniless. March 26, 1844, he was married to Mrs. 
Susan Stoddard, a yidow with one daughter named Amelia. The 
latter was the daughter of Dr. Joseph Stoddard, of Wellsburg, 
W. Va, the first Episcopal clergyman west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. When the centennial of the first services conducted at Steu- 
benville, Ohio, by Dr. Doddridge, was held in October, 1896, Mrs. 

Amelia Stoddard Larimore, his eranddaughter, was present as the 
nearest living relative. In 1549, Mr. Larimore took charge of a 
forge owned by John Woodbridge near Bainbridge, Ross county, and 
conducted the same for six VeARS el isoe he went to Chillicothe 
and had only become fairly established in the grain business when 
attacked by a severe cold from the effects of which he died February 
27, 1856. He left a son and namesake who was born in Romney, 
W. Va., June 20, 1823, and accompanied his parents to Ohio in the 
following vear. Subsequently he became a student at Itenyon col- 
lege, at Gambier ; accompanied his family to Columbus when eighteen 
years old, and clerked in stores of that city until 1549. At the age 
of twenty-six he went to Cincinnati to accept a position as clerk in 
the postofice and was married in 1851 to Amelia Stoddard, grand- 
daughter of Dr. Joseph Doddridge. After five vears’ service in the 
Cincinnati postoftice he moved to Delphos, Ohio, where he clerked for 
a while in a store and in 1556 located at Chillicothe where he engaged 
in the grain business. Mr. Larimore served as township trustee sev- 
eral times and in 1873 was a candidate for county recorder on the 
Republican ticket but was defeated by his Democratic opponent. 
Mrs. Larimore died in December, 1598, leaving the following named 
children: Mrs. Daisy Shepard, of San Antonio, Tex.; Mrs. Evan 
Rupel, of Schooley’s, Ross county; Dudley T. Larimore, a druggist 
in New York city; Frank C. Larimore, clerk in the tr easury depart. 
ment at W ashington, TD. C.; James D., clerk in St. Louis, Afar. 
Charles H., Chillicothe, Ohio; at home, Mary and Reppa, the latter 
a teacher in the public schools. Charles H. Larimore, sixth of the 
living children, was born at Chillicothe, September 3, 1856, and when 
fifteen vears old entered the emplovment of William T. McClintick, 
at that time proprietor of the coal company. This concern, although 
several changes in ownership and management have taken Hine still 
does business at the corner of Bridge and East Water street, being 
now known as the Union Coal company. Mr. Larimore began saa 
this corporation as office boy and has remained uninterruptedly since, 
going through various advancements until, in 1893, he became secre- 
tary and still holds that position. In the spring of 1895, Mr. Lari- 
more was elected member of the city school board from the Fourth 
ward and, after an intermission of one term, was elected to the same 
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position in 1899 and re-elected in 1901. He is a member of the 
Knights of Pythias. November 6, 1877, he was married to Kate, 
daughter of Geor ge Hahn, who came to Chillicothe from Germany. 


Mr. and Mrs. Larimore have three children: Minnie, Ada and 
Charles Howard, Jr. 


Cyrus Jasper Larrick, of Chillicothe, was born in Colerain town- 
ship, Ross county, January Bye 1852. He parents were Robert and 
Civilla (May) Larrick, both natives of Ross county. The father 
was born in Colerain township November 25, 1827, spent his entire 
life there, as a successful farmer, and died March 15, 1899. The 
mother is still living with her youngest son on the old home farm. 
They had a family of six children, of whom three, Frank, Freeling 
and Walter, died in childhood. Of the living, Cyrus J. is the eldest ; 
Rhoda is now Mrs. Jacob Bowsher and resides on a farm in Colerain 
township; Emor married Nora Boecher, and lives on the old home- 
stead. Cyrus J. Larrick was educated in his native township and 
was engaged in farming during the larger part of his life. March 1, 
1901, he embarked in the hotel business at Chillicothe, as proprietor 
of the Colonial hotel, still retaining his farm of 100 acres in Colerain 
township. He conducted the hotel until January 31, 1902, upon 
which date he disposed of his hotel interests, but still remains : resi- 
dent of Chillicothe. Mr. Larrick was married February 25, 1875, 
to Isabel, daughter of John and Louisa Withrow, of Colerain town- 
ship, both deceased. Her mother was a Miss Binkley, of Maryland, 
and her father a native of Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. Larrick are 
the parents of six children, of whom Florence, the eldest, is married 
to Floyd Luchart, a law student at Columbus: Harry is the only son ; 
Lennie, Rosa, Christie and Helen are still at home. Mfr. Larrick 
is an active member of the Knights of Pythias. Politically, he is 
an uncompronusing Republican but he has never been a seeker of 
public office. He has been successful in a financial way and can say 
truthfully that his possessions are largely the result of his own 
unaided efforts. 


Josiah Wilson Lash, A. M., M. D., of Chillicothe, is a native of 
Athens county, Ohio, born November 17, 1852. His grandfather, 
William Lash. came from Pennsylvania to Ohio at a period sufh- 
ciently early to entitle him to rank among the pioneers of Athens 
county ; served as a soldier in the war of 1812, and afterward was 
stricken down in the prime of life by the vellow fever then prevalent 
in epidemic form. The ancestor next remote, Jacob Lash, the father 
of William, emigrated from Germany to America about ihe middle 
of the eighteenth. century ; became a soldier duri ing the Revolutionary 
war and according to family tradition served, when well advanced 
in vears, in the contest of 1812. The family treasures as a precious 
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heirloom a powder-horn, bearing date of 1775, which was carried by 
one of their ancestors during the trying seven years of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. Abraham Lash, son of William, and father of 
Dr. Lash, was one of the children of the pioneers and his early life 
was an initiation into the hardships incident to the period. Academ- 
ical education, or “schooling,” as it was called, was practically out 
of reach or obtainable only in crude and unsatisfactory form. The 
schools in Athens county were few and far between, usually presided 
over by some Scotch master or New England pedagogue of the type 
of Ichabod Crane, so humorously drawn in Irving’s “Sketch Book.” 
Such as the facilities were, however, Abraham Lash availed himself 
of them when not called for urgent work on the farm. He grew up 
thoroughly inured to frontier hardships of all kinds and to under- 
stand as well as to appreciate what it took to convert the Ohio wilder- 
ness into the blooming civilization of the present age. He adhered 
to husbandry as his life work and is one of the veteran farmers of 
Athens county, where he still resides, with his wife, Isabelle, daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth (Brooks) McKinstry. Her father, a well- 
known farmer of Athens county, was of Scotch-Irish descent, his 
father, Robert McKinstry, having emigrated to America from Car- 
rickfergus, Ulster county, Ireland, about 1785. The maternal 
grandfather, John Price, was a native of Maryland and actively par- 
ticipated in the war of 1812. AM_ys. Lash and her venerable husband 
furnish a fine sample of the strong men and women whose early 
struggles made possible the present advancement and _ progress. 
Dr. J. W. Lash is the eldest of their six children. He received his 
early education in the district schools of his day, somewhat improved 
over those of his immediate ancestors, but still leaving much to be 
desired. At an early period he had made up his mind to become a 
physician, but preparatory to professional studies, entered the Ohio 
State university, from which he was graduated in 1875 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Three years later the same institution 
conferred upon him the higher scholastic title of Master of Arts. 
Immediately after leaving college, he began the study of medicine at 
Columbus, Ohio, and in 1878 completed the course prescribed by 
the medical college of that city. As a valuable post-graduate experi- 
ence, Dr. Lash practiced for one year at the hospital for the insane 
at Athens, after which he located in Chillicothe and has made that 
city ever since the theater of his operations. From this central point 
his practice radiates in all directions over a wide area of territory 
adjacent to Chillicothe. The last test ofa physician’s qualifications— 
success in the treatment of diseases—may be applied to Doctor Lash 
without hesitation, as his list of cures has been both numerous and 
decisive. But the Doctor’s activities are not confined to his medical 
practice, but reach to all the duties of citizenship. The list of pro- 
fessional societies to which he belongs and in whose workings he takes 
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an active part, is extensive and important. He is a member of the 
Ross County Medical society, the Ohio State Medical society, the 
American Medical association and the American Academy of Medi- 
cine. For years he has been a close student, an extensive reader 
and a close observer, which qualities have made him one of the best 
posted men in the medical profession. In July, 1893, he was 
appointed pension examiner for Ross county, and upon the meeting 
of the board he was elected president of that body, which position he 
held for six years, commencing in the last term of President Cleve- 
land and continuing two vears under the administration of President 
McKinley. He is a director of the Citizens National bank, a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity, belonging to the blue lodge, chapter 
and commandery of Chillicothe : is also an Odd Fellow, Elk, Knight 
of Pythias, Knight of the Ancient Essenie Order and member of the 
Sunset club, a literary organization of high standing. Politically 
the Doctor has been a Democrat all his lite and a Gold Democrat 
since 1896. By reason of the patriotic services of his ancestors in 
the war for independence, he is eligible to membership in the ‘‘Sons 
of the Revolution.” 


William F. Lavery, deceased, was in his day one of the esteemed 
citizens and well-to-do farmers of Ross county. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, but in 1821, when only three years old, was brought 
to Ohio by his father, John Lavery. The latter, who was a native 
of Ireland, settled in Buckskin township where he engaged in farm- 
ing and so continued until the end of his days. W liam F, Lavery 
followed in the footst tens of his progenitor and devoted his life to 
farming and stock-raising. In this peaceful pursuit he enjoyed a 
happy, though unev eee existence, until the time of his death which 
occurred July 12, 1874. In February, 1853, he had married 
Mary J., daughter of James Murray, a native of Pennsylvania, who 
was one of the earliest settlers of Buckskin tow nship. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lavery became the parents of cight children: Ella M. married 

D. Chatman, of Highland eounty. and died in October, 1889; 
Anna J. is the wife of Will A. Arnott, of Highland county; Emma 
is dead and Martha M. is at home with her mother: William F’. is 
in business at Kansas City. Mo.; John T. and Fannie R. are at home 
and James M. is dead. The mother and her daughters are members 
of the Presbyterian church at South Salem. 


Captain William Vickars Lawrance, of Chillicothe, is a native of 
Greene county, Ohio, born November 8, 1834. His parents were 
John B. and Amelia (Vickars) Lawrance, the former of New York 
and the latter of Maryland. who came to Ohio when young and met 
and married in this State. John B. Lawrance was a delegate to the 
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first Republican convention that met at Buffalo, N. Y. He died in 
Greene county in 1872, his wife surviving him until January, 1880. 
Out of their family of eleven children, four are still living. Capt. 
W. V. Lawrance grew up on a farm and was educated at Cedarville 
and Antioch college, Ohio. After leaving college he studied law 
with Judge ise of Xenia, Ohio, and was admitted to the bar in 
1860. He had hardly time to get a foothold in the practice of his 
profession before the war clouds, which had long been hanging over 
the land, burst in all their fury. Early in 1861, he alicied in Com- 
pany E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry cor the three months’ serv- 
ice, and afterward he re-enlisted in the Sixth independent company, 
of Ohio cavalry. This was attached to the Third New York cavalry 
as Company L, and with it he served until’ May, 18638, .vhen he 
resigned on account of ill-health. He again enlisted in Company M,; 
of the Eighth Ohio cavalry, with which he served until January 11, 
1865, hen the regiment was captured at Beverly, Va. He was a 
prisoner in Libby prison until about the 20th of March and was dis- 
charged from the army at the close of the war. He took part in the 
battles of Kingston and Goldsboro, Liberty and Beverly, Va., and 
others; was second lieutenant in rank, and also served on General 
Foster’s s staff as provost marshal. After the war he was assistant 
United States assessor during Grant’s administration, and in the 
Ohio department of the Grand Army of the Republic he has been 
honored with the office of assistant quartermaster-general. March 18, 
1864, Captain Lawrance was married to Annie C. Walker, daughter 
of Stephen Shelton Walker, a native of Loudomm county, Va., whose 
mother, Lettia Humphreys, was the danghter of Colonel Humphreys, 
aide to General Washington during the Revolutionary war. The 
family is related to the Lees of Virginia. Mrs. Lawrance’s 
grandfather Walker came to Jackson county, Ohio, in 1825 with 
seven children, of whom the only one now living is her father, 
Stephen Shelton, who married in 1835 and lived with his wife sixty- 
one years, she dying in 1896. Thev had one child besides Annie C. 
Captain Lawrance and his wife have had two children, one of whom 
died in infancy. The other is Herbert Walker Lawrance, born May 
22, 1888. Captain Lawrance has resided at Chillicothe since 1868. 
He is a man of literary tastes and has gained considerable distinction 
as an author. Among his books that have been published may be 
mentioned “Ellina,”’ a book of poems; “Story of Judeth” or “A Tale 
of Bethlehem ;” a book of sonnets entitled “The Loves of Laos;” a 
novel, “Defeated but Victor Still.” or “Heirs of Fonea Estate 7 
story of.labor entitled “Under Which Alaster,” or “The Story of the 
Long Strike at Coverdale,” and “Stonewalls and Trenches.” Cap- 
tain Lawrance is an accomplished scholar, well informed on current 
topics and a very companionable gentleman. 
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William H. Leedom, residing near Frankfort, is a native of Adams 
county, Ohio, born August 25, 1856. He was educated in the schools 
of his native county during his early youth, but was prevented from 
reaching the higher courses. When he was still quite young he met 
with the greatest of calamities of childhood by the loss of his mother. 
After her death, he was brought by his father to Ross county where, 
however, they remained but a short time. The boy then went to 
Pickaway county, where he remained a couple of years, after which 
he accompanied his father to Illinois. That state was his home for 
five years, at the end ot which time he came back to Ross county 
where he has ever since resided. Farm work has been his only oceu- 
pation throughout life. August 27, 1880, he was married to Anna 
Ward, daughter of Nathan Ward, an old citizen of Ross county. 
They have seven children, whose names are Stella, Arthur, Lennie, 
Blanche, Hazel, Ward and Clark. Myr. Leedom is a member of the 
Methodist church. 


John H. Lewis, an etficient and popular attaché of the Chillicothe 
fire department, is a native of Pike county, Ohio, the date of his birth 
being January 16, 1862. He grew up there, attended school a few 
terms, and when still a vouth found it necessary to work by the day 
as a means of livelihood. Being ambitious and industrious he 
worked willingly at any honest employment that could be secured 
and continued this irregular kind of occupation until 1887. In that 
vear he removed to Ross county and secured a position as blacksmith 
finisher in the factory of the Chillicothe buggv and wagon company. 
He remained thus emploved until February, 1900, when he was 
appointed driver of Engine No. 2 by the board of fire commissioners 
of Chillicothe, and since then he has discharged the duties of this 
responsible place to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. In Sep- 
tember, 1885, Mr. Lewis was married to Julia Crambht, daughter of 
John Cramblit, an old resident of Ross county. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
have three bright children, Flovd, Mabel and Ethel, and the family 
are attendants at the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Samuel C. Lightner, M. D., a popular practitioner of Kingston 
and vicinity, made a creditable addition to the medical corps of Ross 
county after his settlement within its confines. The family is imme- 
diately of Pennsylvania but more remotely of German origin. The 
founder of the American branch was George W. Lightner, who came 
from Germany to Pennsylvania about 1765 and spent the remainder 
of his days in that state. He left a son and namesake who married 
Mary Wood and became the father of Micajah C. Lightner, who was 
born and still resides in Greene county, Pa. Micajah married 
Marv J., daughter of Peter Ferrel, and by her had four children, all 
of whom are living. Dr. S. C. Lightner, one of the three sons, was 
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born in Pennsylvania, April 10, 1861. He attended the Waynes- 
burg (Pa.) college, taught school for a short time and then began the 
study of medicine with S. B. Lightner, of Sabina, Ohio. In due 
course he matriculated at the Ohio Medical college in Cincinnati, 
where he received his degree of M. D. with the class of 1886. His 
first venture in the line of his profession was at Keene, Ohio, where 
he remained three years and then went to Frazeysburg, in Muskin- 
gum county. Later, in 1891, he came to Hallsville, Ross county, 
where: he did well and built up a good practice in the town and coun- 
try districts contiguous to his headquarters ; ; but in the spring of 1902 
desiring a location in a larger place, he removed to Kingston, Ohio, 
where he is meeting with gratifying success. The Doctor, belongs to 
the Ross County Medical society and is a welcome member of the 
Knights of Py thias lodge at Adelphi, and Hallsville camp, No. 
9,543, of the Modern Woodmen of America. August 28, 1889, he 
was married to Maggie E., daughter of William and Catherine Beall, 
natives of Coshocton county resident at Kingston, Ohio. They have 
one son, Russell E., born August 28, 1890. 


John C. Lighttle was born in Ross county, Ohio, August 351, 1863. 
His father, Samuel M. L ighttle, was born in August, 1841, near 
Massieville: learned the cooper’s trade from his father, Jacob, which 
with farm work made up the principal part of his life’s oceupation ; 
attended the district school in vouth and when he reached seventeen, 
engaged in work on the farm by the month. In 1862, Samuel M. 
Lighttle married Adelina Gibson, but still continued farm work on 
wages until about 1867, when he rented a place and began operations 
on his own account. He was a member of the Ohio National Guard 
in Huntington township and in 1864 was ealled out in the hundred 
days’ service; was mustered into the Seventy-third Ohio infantry at 
Camp Dennison and served his full time without accident. After 
living on different rented farms for several vears he finally purchased 
the 141 aeres where his son now resides, and followed general farm- 
ing until his death, which occurred on May 21, 1888. He left four 
children, John C., subject of this sketch; Jacob A. (deceased), 
Mary E. (deceased), and Edith. After her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Lighttle continued to conduct the farm with the assistance of her 
sons, John and Jacob. About twenty months after the latter 
died there was a sale and the mother and daughter moved to Chilli- 
cothe where they now reside. John C. Lighttle remained at home 
until he was twenty-two, assisting on the farm in summer and going 
to school in winter. After reaching manhood he made a trip to Har- 
per, Kan.. remaining about one year, and then returned to Ohio, 
where he worked the farm for a while and then went back west. His 
sojourn this time was eut short by news of the death of his father. 
which necessitated a return to Ohio. He remained in Ross county 
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about a year, went west again and a few months later returned home 
and stayed but a short time, then returned to Kansas and remained 
there until his brother’s death. He then returned home again and 
worked for the estate by the month for about twenty months. Sep- 
tember 2, 1895, he was married to Rhoda Chesnut, of Chillicothe, 
and they went to housekeeping in Twin township where they now 
reside. They have two children, Herbert A. and Naomi E. The 


family are members of the Methodist Episcopal church at Bourne- 
ville. 


George Litter, a prosperous contractor and builder of Chillicothe, 
has been one of the factors in the industrial development of that city. 
He is a son of Sebastian Litter, born June 23, 1816, in Germany, 
where he grew to manhood, married Catherine Bauer and came with 
her to America about 1846, locating at Chillicothe, where he 
embarked in the business of contracting and building, prosecuting 
that calling actively until 1860, and then engaged in farming. After 
eight vears spent in agricultural pursuits he returned to the city and 
his old ealling as a contractor, to which he devoted the six subsequent 
years and then abandoned it permanently. Assisted by his sons he 
took charge of 1,300 acres of land and devoted nine vears to its 
management and cultivation, retiring from business entirely in 1884 
and locating in Chillicothe. There his life terminated in May, 1901, 
as the result of a paralytic stroke received the year previous, his 
wife’s death having occurred in 1892. Thev were the parents of 
-sixteen children, of whom seven are living: Jacob, foreman in a 
large terra-cotta works at Pittsburg; Catherine, wife of John Sauer 
of Farmland, Ind.; Mary, wife of V. K. Kellev of Bainbridge, O.; 
Charles, resident of Solon, O.; William and Henry, of Chillicothe ; 
and George Litter, the subject of this sketch. The latter was born 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, December 6, 1860, was educated in the city 
schools, and upon reaching manhood followed in his father’s foot- 
steps as a contractor and builder. Until a year or two ago he was 
also engaged in manufacturing brick, which he used in his own busi- 
ness or supplied to the trade, but latterly has confined himself to 
contracting and structural work. Mr. Litter is a member of the 
Modern Woodmen of America and holds the office of councilman 
from the fifth ward of Chillicothe, to which he was elected in April, 
1901, for a term of two vears. In 1886 he was married to Chris- 
tina, daughter of Hartman Griesheimer, a native of Germany who 
established himself in Chillicothe when a voung man. Of the three 
children born to Mr. and Mrs. Litter only two are living, Ada T. and 
Helen Irene. 


Thomas O. Little, a successful raiser of thorough-bred cattle and 
hogs, is a native of Ross county and owns the farm in Green town- 
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ship which has been the. homestead of the family ‘for several genera- 
tions. In the early part of the nineteenth century Hugh Little and 
his wife Catharine (Rigby) Little, came to Green township, then 
part of the wilds of Ross county, and set to work after the pioneer 
fashion to make a home in the wilderness. Everything of course 
had to be evolved under the greatest difficulties, but they proved equal 
to the emergencies. Hugh Little burned the brick which was used 
in building the dwelling-house and in the course of time, by dint of 
hard and continuous work, had quite a comfortable residence for 
those days. He set out what was perhaps the first orchard in the 
township and in other ways showed himself to be a strong-minded 
and progressive man. The place thus carved out of the avilderness 
by these pioneers was afterwards known as the Gregg farm. In 1818 
he disposed of the Gregg property and purchased eighty acres about 
one mile east of it, where he spent the remainder of his life, dying 
September 17, 1825. His wife survived him many years, and passed 
away June 7, 1848. Thev had four children, among the number 
being James, who was born in Green township, March 2, 1817, and 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas and Marv (Jones) Orr, 
mentioned elsewhere in this work. James Little was a farmer bv 
occupation and made a success of the business, being at the time of 
his death owner of 318 acres of good land. He was a man of prom- 
inence in his community, Whig and Republican in polities, and cap- 
tain of militia at the time of the Mexican war. He died March 23, 
1882, and the death of his wife ocenrred August 9, 1900. There 
were five children born to them, Benjamin, now living in Iowa; 
Mary, the widow of Jesse L. Withgott, residing in Kingston; Kate S., 
wife of Joseph Hurst, of Williamsport, Ohio: Fletcher and Thomas, 
the two latter residing on the old home place. Thomas O. Little, the 
youngest child, was born in Green township, March 29, 1856, on 
the farm of which he subsequently became the owner and where he 
now resides. Like his father and grandfather before him he adhered 
to the soil as a means of livelihood and has spent all of his adult life 
in its cultivation. He has improved the homestead place in various 
ways by the application of modern methods and added considerably 
to the value of his holdings by up-to-date and progressive manage- 
ment. Realizing at an early period the advantage of improved 
stock, Mr. Little soon had his farm supplied with the best varieties. 
He made a specialty of the Poll-—Durham and Shorthorn cattle and 
the Poland-China hog. Mr. Little has devoted much time and care 
to the breeding and feeding of his fine cattle and swine and has con- 
tributed his share towards enlarging the volume as well as the 
celebrity of Ross county’s live stock industry. 


Ephriam Lockwood and his good wife Cinderilla are one of those 
interesting couples who enjoy special esteem not only on account of 
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their personal worth but as links between the present and the far dis- 
tant past. They are thought to be the oldest married people in 
Ohio, having lived together as man and wife for sixty-two years and 
at their present residence for fifty-nine years. Their long lives 
cover almost the entire period of Ohio’s history as a State and 
embrace all of the tremendous development of the United States 
which has occurred since Missouri was admitted into the Union. 
The father of the venerable subject of our sketch was William Lock- 
wood, born near Wheeling, W. Va., in 1786. He married Sarah 
Hall, a Maryland woman, with whom he came to Ohio about 1814, 
leased a farm in Fairfield county and lived by its cultivation until 
1840. In that year he purchased a small tract of land in Hunting- 
ton township, Ross county, on which he located and lived until the 
death of his wife, and subsequently removed to Massieville, where 
he died in 1861. His children were named in order of birth: Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Ephraim, Robert, James, William and Lucretia, who 
became the wife of James Kelley, of Missouri. Lucretia, William 
(of Indiana) and Ephraim are the only ones living. Ephraim Lock- 
wood was born near Rushville, Fairfield county, Ohio, January 24, 
1818. In his boyhood days the “old log schoolhouse” with its stick 
chimney, puncheon floor and slab seats was the only avenue to book 
learning and was justly regarded as the advanced guard of civiliza- 
tion. The custom was for the farmers’ boys to attend school during 
the bad weather of winters and assist with the outdoor work at other 
seasons. Little more than the rudiments of learning could be 
obtained in this way but it proved a sufficient equipment for many 
of the strongest and best citizens of Ohio, included among the num- 
ber being Ephraim Lockwood. Among the neighbors of the Lock- 
woods in Fairfield county was a family named King, and one of the 
members of this household was a bright-eyed girl called Cinderilla. 
To her, March 8, 1840, Ephraim Lockwood was married and she has 
been to him a loving and devoted companion during the more than 
sixty-two years which have since supervened. After his marriage, 
Mr. Lockwood located in Ross county, where he followed his trade 
as a stone mason for some years until he engaged in farming as a 
permanent occupation. To this, the noblest and most independent 
of all pursuits, Mr. Lockwood has devoted all the energies of a long 
and laborious life, fifty-nine years of which have been spent at the 
place where he now resides in Scioto township. Now in his eighty- 
fourth year he is in full possession of all his faculties, a fine sample 
of the old-time pioneer citizen, while his wife is as bright and active 
as most women at half her age. Mr. Lockwood was first a Whig in 
polities and afterward a Republican. His first vote was cast for 
William Henry Harrison after the famous “hard cider and log 
cabin” campaign of 1840, and it is a boast of Mr. Lockwood that 
from that time on he has never missed a fall election. He has never 
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sought office, however, the only official position held by him being 
that of school director. Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood have had nine 
children: Sarah C., the first born, died in infancy; Theodore E. 
resides in Delaware, Ohio; John W. died in the civil war; Lyman G. 
lives at Clarksburg, West Virginia; Lavina M. is the wife of John 
Keeton, Blanchester, O.; DeWitt is a resident of Lattyville, O.; 
William F. is living at Upper Sandusky, O.; Orin S. and Iona E. 
are dead. The parents have been devoted members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal church from their early years, he having joined when 
fifteen and she when seventeen vears old. 


Frank Long, farmer, stock-raiser and fruit-grower in Huntington 
township, bears a name widely distributed from an early period in 
Ross county. The progenitors of the family were among the first 
arrivals from Pennsylvania and there was little in the surroundings 
to attract a farmer when John Long and his wife halted in the con- 
fines of the then new and inchoate county. The soil, indeed, was 
there. rich and fruitful as it has ever been, and the task of clearing 
away the superincumbent forest was such as to deter the stoutest 
heart. But in time all difficulties were surmounted by this hardy 
breed of men, among whom none were more resolute than the ances- 
tors of the Longs. The first of the name to arrive left a son and 
namesake who married Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas Streevey, by whom 
he had eleven children. Of these, George W., Samuel P., John, 
Allen T., Delila, Elizabeth, Martha and Catherine are dead; the 
three surivivors are Ethelinda, wife of William Robinson, of Butler 
county, Ohio; Hester A., wife of N. Ward, and Henry F., who is 
now eighty-three vears old and lives with the last mentioned sister. 
The father was industrious and a good manager, met with success 
in most of his dealings and accumulated a considerable body of land 
in Huntington township. Allen T. Long, fourth of the children in 
order of birth, remained at home until his marriage to Catherine 
Roush, a native of Adams county, Ohio. Thev lived for a short 
time in one of the rude log cabins then so common, but later moved 
to the old home place, where they remained several years, after 
which they made their home with their son. The father was a 
man of many good qualities and was quite popular in his community, 
being called on to fill various township offices. He died August 10, 
1892, when sixty-two vears old, and his widow now resides in Chil- 
lieothe. They had five children: Angeline, wife of George W. 
Miller, of Springfield township; Henry C., deceased: Charlotte, wife 
of Charles Miller, of Springfield township; Clara, wife of Fritz 
Seeling, of Huntington township; and Frank. The latter was born 
in Huntington township, Ross county, Ohio, October 17, 1865, and 
remained at home until August 20, 1900, when he was married to 
Fannie E. Moore, born and bred in Pike county, and daughter of 
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William T. and Rachel Moore. He located on the farm where he 
has since resided and is extensively engaged in fruit-growing, besides 
the business of stock-raising and ‘general agriculture. ae Long is 
one of the popular men of his township and “that he is trustworthy i in 
a business way is shown by the fact that he has been called on to 
fill important public offices. He has served as trustee of the town- 
ship, is now a valued member of the school board and in 1901 was 
elected county infirmary director. He is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church. 


John L. Long, of Huntington township, horticulturist and general 
farmer and stockraiser, is descended from one of the early settlers of 
Ross county. His great-grandfather was a Pennsylvanian and, 
though the exact date of his arrival has not been preserved in the 
family records, it is known that he appeared on the scene in what is 
now called “an early day.” The first-comer brought with him a 
son named John, who married Elizabeth Thomas, of Ross county, 
settled with her on a small place in Huntington township and 
eventually became a prosperous farmer. Possessed of industry and 
being a ood manager he steadily accumulated property, until at the 
time of his death he owned over 400 acres of land, now known as 
Bishop Hill. Of his eleven children only three are living: Ethel- 
inda, wife of William Robinson of Butler county, O.; Hester, wife 
of N. Ward, of Huntington township; and Henry F., living with last 
mentioned, aged 83 vears. The list of the dead includes George W., 
Samuel P., John W., Allen T., Catherine, Delila, Elizabeth oe 
Martha. Samuel P. Long, second of this large family of children, 
was born in Huntington township, Ross county, December 3, 1821, 
and remained at the parental home until éarly manhood. October 
11, 1849, he was married to Elizabeth Ann Roush, a native of Adams 
county, and they began housekeeping on the farm now owned by their 
son. When this voung couple “settled down,” as the phrase goes, it 
was in a rather unpretentious manner, their house being one of those 
rude log structures of the time, poorly furnished and with no out- 
buildings of consequence. In the course of years, however, industry 
and good management put an entirely different face on ME and 
improved this place with a fine new dwelling, substantial barn, 
stables, fencing and all the other adjuncts of an up-to-date country 
homestead. Samuel P. Long and wife removed to Twin township 
about 1860, but after residing there two years returned to the old 
home place in Huntington township. A year or two later they went 
to Chillicothe and were engaged in the hotel business for fifteen 
vears, after which they relocated on their Huntington township farm 
and there spent the remainder of their days, the father dying at sixty- 
five and the mother when sixty-nine vears old. Their five children, 
as named in order of birth, were Moses R., John L., Charles F., 
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Philip R. and David S. John L. Long was born in Huntington 
township, Ross county, Ohio, August 12, 1853, on the farm where 
he at present resides. He remained with his parents until they 
died, after which he lived with his brother Charles F. until the lat- 
ter’s death, and since then has purchased the other heir’s interests 
and now owns and manages the farm. There are 125 acres of land 
in this tract, which Mr. Long cultivates in the usual way but devotes 
considerable time to growing the various small fruits suitable to that 
latitude. Mr. Long has remained single throughout life. His 
younger brother, Charles F. Long, was married September 15, 1887, 
to Ellen W., daughter of Charles-and Clarissa M. Caldwell, of Scioto 
township. He died April 2, 1898, since which. time, as previously 
stated, John L. Long has superintended affairs and successfully 
carried on the farming operations. 


John W. Lough, a substantial farmer and esteemed citizen of the 
Lyndon (Ohio) locality, is a native of Pendleton county, W. Va. He 
was reared and edueated there, being a boy about seventeen years of 
age when the civil war was begun by the memorable events in 
Charleston harbor. In 1862, Mr. Lough enlisted in Company A, 
Twenty-fifth regiment Virginia infantry, with which command he 
participated in some of the most stirring campaigns and _ bloodiest 
battles of the civil war. Notable among these were the engagements 
at McDowell, Second Bull Run, Antietam, Gettysburg and Freder- 
icksburg. On the morning of May 5, 1864, during the battle of 
the Wilderness, he was captured and afterward was held as prisoner 
at Point Lookout and Elmira, N. Y., not being exchanged until the 
close of the war. Counting the time spent in prison, Mr. Long’s 
military career extended over a period of three years. Almost imme- 
diately after his release from prison, Mr. Lough came to Ohio and 
settled in Ross county. In 1870, he was married to Marv E., daugh- 
ter of Washington Mains, born near South Salem. The Mains fam- 
ily is one of the oldest in Ross county, being founded in 1812 by 
settlers from Loudoun county, Va. Mr. and Mrs. Lough have six 
children. Bert, the eldest son, holds a position in the Commercial 
bank of Greenfield; George is a farmer in Fayette county; Ada is 
the wife of Dr. Arthur Parrett, of Anderson, Ind.; Washington, 
Charles and Margaret are at home. Mr. Lough’s life occupation has 
been that of farming and stock-raising, in which he has achieved a 
fair degree of success. His affections are centered entirely upon his 
family and home life and he has never sought connection with clubs 
or societies of any kind. He holds membership in the Presbyterian 
church at Pisgah and for about six vears has oceupied the position 
of elder. 


\ 
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John C. Lowry, now one of Huntington township’s quiet and unos- 
tentatious farmers, bears a name which stands high up on Ross 
county’s roll of honor during the tremendous days of 1861-65. A 
glance over the roster of privates in Company F, Sixty-third regi- 
ment Ohio volunteer infantry will disclose the name of Lowry five 
times repeated. They stand for five brothers, sons of Washington 
Lowry, who enlisted in 1861 when the eldest was under thirty and 
the youngest only fourteen years old. Few families had so many 
representatives at the front in those stirring times, and none can 
boast a prouder record as the result of their children’s achievements 
in behalf of their country’s cause. John C. Lowry, one of these gal- 
lant brothers, was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, September 5, 1836, and 
the local histories show that his grandfather was a member of the 
very vanguard at the first appearance of the pioneers. He grew up 
in his native city and was given a good business education, but his 
hfe was uneventful until the great civil war furnished him, as it 
did so many others, the opportunity to show what metal he was made 
of. The Old Sixty-third Ohio, which Mr. Lowry joined October 23, 
1861, was one of the “crack” organizations of the western army. It 
was formed by the consolidation of two battalions of recruits, the 
Twenty-second and Sixty-third, the former being recruited at Chil- 
licothe and consisting of Companies F, G, H, I and K. The organ- 
ization was completed January 23, 1862, a few weeks afterward 
moved to Paducah, Kentucky, and from there joined the army of 
the Mississippi at Commerce, Missouri, under Maj.-Gen. John Pope. 
From that on it was a part of the Ohio brigade, with which it was 
engaged in all its subsequent marches and engagements. Among 
the prominent battles in which it participated were those at Iuka, 
Corinth, Kenesaw Mountain, Marietta, Resaca, siege of Atlanta, 
besides skirmishes and minor engagements innumerable. ‘The Sixty- 
third, as a special honor, was authorized by general orders to inscribe 
upon its banners the names of the following battles: New Madrid, 
Island No. 10, Iuka, Corinth (October 4), Atlanta and Savannah. 
At the battle of Corinth, above mentioned, Mr. Lowry was one of 
the only two of the whole company who escaped being killed or 
wounded. In 1863 he was promoted to the rank of orderly sergeant 
and this was followed later by a commission as first lieutenant. At 
the grand review in Washington, after all was over and the mighty 
armies of the Union from the East and West were passing for the 
last time before their generals, Lieutenant Lowry had the honor of 
commanding a platoon of men. July 8, 1865, he received his hon- 
orable discharge from the service and hastened to his Ohio farm 
never again to leave it for any length of time. Like the famous 
Roman dictator, Cincinnatus, he knew how to lay down the sword 
and resume the plow, and since the war he has peacefully cultivated 
his ninety-five acres of land, enjoying the general respect of his 
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neighbors. December 2, 1860, Mr. Lowry was married to Mary 
Vanscoy and they have had the following named children: John, 
James, W ashington D.; Laura, wife of J ain Hoffner, and Lizzie S., 

wife of Thomas Smith. Mr. Lowry is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, has served as clerk of the township and belongs 


to the Grand Army of the Republic. 


William Basil Lucas, a well known farmer of Concord township, 
traces his lineage to a very early period in the history of Ross county, 
being descended from the first white child born in Chillicothe. In 
the spring of 1800 a family by the name of Sturgeon came from 
Pennsylvania to Ross county and located on Kinnickinnick creek. 
Among their children was one named John, who was born in Penn- 
sylvania November 1, 1796, and broueht in infancy to the Western 
home of his parents. When John Sturgeon grew to manhood he 
married Margaret McCoy, whose name is historic as the first white 
child born in the city of Chillicothe. Her father was among the first 
to build a log cabin in the infant village, and many think that his 
was the first structure of the kind that appeared there. After his 
marriage John Sturgeon settled down to farm life and ever after- 
ward made this his regular business until the time of his death in 
1886. By his wife, Margaret (MeCoyv) Sturgeon, he had eight chil- 
dren, one of whom was named Phoebe Ann. When the latter grew 
to maturity she married Noah Lueas, a native of Ohio of Pennsyl- 
vania parentage, with whom she settled on a farm in Highland 
county and became the mother of three children. John S. Lucas, 
eldest of these, was reared in Highland county, married and died 
there in 1887, leaving two children. Margaret Ann, the only daugh- 
ter, died in her thirteenth vear. William B. Lucas, voungest of the 
familv and only survivor, was born in Highland county, Ohio, May 
4, 1846, and when Pint one vear old was brought to Ross county 
to live with John Sturgeon and wife, the parents of his mother. 
The house in which he was eared for by his grandparents and where 
he grew to manhood is the same that constitutes his present resi- 
dence. Though a mere boy at the time of the civil war he had a 
brief but spirited experience as a Union soldier with the Ohio 
National guards, who served four months in the spring and summer 
of 1864 with the troops who were contesting Early’s advance on 
Washington. Mr. Lucas participated with his command in the 
bloody battle at Monoeaey Junction, near Frederick, Md., which was 
fought July 9, 1864, between the iS: ces under General Lew Wallace 
and a part of Early’s army. Though his regular business has been 
that of farming, Mr. Lucas has occasionally been called on to fill 
public positions and received special commendation for the manner 
in which he discharged the duties of land appraiser, an office to 
which he was elected in 1899. In 1870, he was married to Adia, 
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daughter of Dr. Robert Galbraith, a native of Ireland, who came 
to Hoss county in boyhood. The wife died March 8, 1873, leaving 
two children, only one of whom, Mattie, is living, ond she is the 
wife of Absalom Darby of Goucoed township. March 5, 1874, Mr. 
Lucas married Theresa, daughter of John P. Junk, who died in 1883, 
her death resulting from childbirth. She left no children. By a 
third marriage to Aliss Mary D., daughter of William D. Mallow, 
Mr. Lueas had two children: Anna Louise and Phoebe Alice. The 
family is Presbyterian in religious affiliations and Mr. Lucas is a 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Isaac Lytel, a veteran of the civil war with a long and honorable 
record, and a well known farmer of Ross county, has a lineage 
traceable to a verv early period of Ohio history. There were but 
few white people in Ross county when John and Elizabeth Lytel 
arrived on the banks of the Scioto. They came from old Virginia, 
where they had been farmers in a small way, purchased some land 
in Huntington township and devoted the rest of their lives to clear- 
ing and cultivating the same. When the wife died she was ninety 
years old and her husband had reached the eightieth vear at the 
time of his death. This worthy pioneer pair reared a family of 
seven children, all long since dead, whose names were Malon, George, 
Peter, Samuel, Jacob, Barbara and Elizabeth. Malon Lytel, the 
head of this list, was born in Virginia in 1798, about the time that 
Ross county was officially organized. In youth he learned the 
coopers trade, which was a useful and valuable accomplishment in 
pioneer days, and this, together with farming, constituted his means 
of support throughout all of his aetive life. About the time he 
reached legal age, he was married to Nancy Knight, a native of Ten- 
nessee, then resident in Ross county, He lived in Huntington 
township until 1854 and, after two vears spent in Twin township, 
removed to Pike county, Ohio, where he died in 1858. About one 
vear later his widow settled in Paxton township, Ross county, where 
she resided until the time of her death in 1871. Malon and Nancy 
Lytel became the parents of five children: James, deceased, Isaac 
and Noah: Sarah, wife of Eli Sickles, of Pike county, and Nanev J., 
deceased. Isaac Lytel was born in Huntington township, Ross 
county, Ohio, October 18, 1841. He remained at home until the 
death of his father, after which he sought employment on neighbor- 
ing farms and worked for several vears by the month. In 1862 he 
enlisted in Company I, Fifty fourth regiment Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, under Captain Howser, with which he subsequently saw much 
arduous service. Their first experience was at Fort Donelson, 
whence thev were sent to Pittsburg Landing in time to take part in 
that desperate and bloody battle. Afterward Mr. Lytel partici- 
pated with his regiment in the following named engagements and 
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campaigns: Yazoo Flats, Arkansas Post, Jackson, Black River, 
siege of Vicksburg, Mission Ridge, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peachtree Creek, siege of Atlanta and Fort McCallister. An attack 
of measles held him in the hospital about four weeks, and receiving 
his discharge at Savannah in 1865, he returned home and resumed 
farm work. In 1867 Mr. Lytel was married to Eliza Robinson, a 
native of Ross county, and shortly thereafter settled on a farm in 
Twin township. There and in Paxton township the next thirteen 
years were spent in agricultural pursuits; after which Mr. Lytel pur- 
chased the farm of 190 acres in Huntington township, which has 
since been his place of residence. He carries on general farming, 
raises considerable stock, and has been successful in lis operations. 
He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church and ‘connected 
with Bourneville post, No. 530, Grand Amny of the Republic. AL. 
and Mrs. Lytel have had seven children, of whom Sarah E., Minnie 
and Nancy J. are dead. The living are John W., Alice, Lucinda M. 


and Cora C. 


Phelix Burns Mace, a highly esteemed citizen, now deceased, 
was born in Twin township, Ross county, on what is known as the 
Dunlap farm, December 13, 1832. His father, Col. John Mace, 
was born in Ross county in 1795, and was a son ot Jacob Mace. The 
latter’s father, John Mace, emigrated to America with the Huguenots 
from France and settled in North Carolina. The family were all 
killed by the Indians except Jacob, who eseaped and was taken to 
Virginia, where he was adopted by a family named Cunningham. 
He came to Ohio with a party of people and entered a large tract of 
government land. Before leaving Virginia he had married Bettie 
Fisher, who accompanied her husband on the somewhat venturesome 
trip to the wilds of Ohio. This couple had three children, whose 
names were John, Sarah and Isaac. Jacob’s first wife died when 
quite voung and he married twice afterward, by the three unions 
becoming father of eighteen children. He carried on farming and 
stockraising on a large scale and at his death left a very valuable 
estate, the home place being well known as the Hiram Mace farm. 
Col. John Mace, the son of Jacob, remained at home until he was 
seventeen, receiving his education in what was then known as a 
subscription school. At the age of seventeen he enlisted for the war 
of 1812 and remained in service until the end of hostilities. Shortly 
after his return home he married Nanev Dunlap, who became one 
of the last pensioners of the war of 1812. She was a daughter of 
Samuel Dunlap, one of the members of the first state legislature 
which convened in Chillicothe. The colonel and his bride went to 
housekeeping on the Dunlap farm and had three children. Of 
these, Sarah married Wilson Augustus. Elizabeth became the wife of 
Wilham McCafferty, and John 8. was sheriff of Ross county for 
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two terms. Colonel Mace’s wife died in 1826 and in 1828 he 
married Margaret Corbett. Shortly afterward, or in 1835, he bought 
the Tiffin property and the house still stands as one of the oldest 
landmarks in the country. By this second union there were five 
children, of whom David C. and Sandusky have passed away. The 
living children are Phelix Burns; Rebecea, who married Hiram 
Richard; and Scioto, who is the wife of John Jones, of Illinois. 
Colonel Mace raised stock on an extensive scale, sold cattle in large 
herds and shipped his grain by flatboat via New Orleans. About 
this period he often received premiums for the best exhibit at stock 
shows which were then held at stated times in the county. He died 
in 1858, his second wife surviving him until 1892. Their son, 
Phelix Burns, was educated by a governess and private tutors. 
While quite a young man he studied painting under the celebrated 
Beard, of Cincinnati, and developed talent of a high order in that 
line. In July, 1856, he married Miss Betta Alice, who was a 
descendant of colonial stock. Her great-great-grandfather was given 
a tract of land embracing a township in Massachusetts, and her 
great-erandfather was wounded at the battle of Bunker Hill. Her 
father came from New York and was a superintendent of con- 
struction of the Ohio & Erie canal. Mr. and Mrs. Mace had seven 
children, who turned out to be a family of school teachers, all but 
one following that noble profession. Their names are John, Mar- 
garet, Minnie, Fannie, Effie, Harry and Sarah. The latter died 
while teaching in an Alabama college. John is at home and the 
others are all teachers. My. Alace served two terms as county 
sheriff, being elected the first time as a regular Democrat on the 
ticket of that party. Owing to his prohibition sentiments, he was 
defeated for a renomination but was put on an independent ticket 
and elected by 900 plurality. This was claimed to be the first 
Republican victory in Ross county. With the exception of a very 
short time, My. Mace lived on the home place. He was a member of 
the first Presbyterian church and an exemplary citizen in the best 
sense of that term. His death occurred December 26, 1891, in the 
fiftv-ninth year of his age, much lamented by a large circle of 
acquaintances. 


Fred C. Mader, of the Palace Grande studio, Chillicothe, was 
born in that city, August 29, 1867. His parents were William H. 
and Anna (Heinline) Mader, natives of the state of Baden in 
Germany. They were children at the period of their emigration to 
Chillicothe, in which city they were subsequently married. The 
father was a contractor, his work being principally in the building 
of roads, from which he retired on account of poor health and died 
in 1895; his wife surviving until 1897. They left a family of 
seven children, whose names and present status appear below: 
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Barbara, the eldest, is the wife of Gregory Hagerman; William rie 
is a salesman in Cincinnati; Charles F. is a professional musician 
who travels; John is mayor of Marion, Ohio; Jacob F. is a restau- 
rant-keeper at Bucyrus, Ohio; Miss Lulu D. is employed in the 
business of her brother, Fred C. Mader, who is the subject of this 
sketch, and sixth born of the family. He was married November 
30, 1898, to Jessie May Armstrong, who was born in Chillicothe 
and is a daughter of Arthur Armstrong, a merchant of that city. 
Mr. Mader learned the photographie art in Chillicothe and engaged 
in the business on his own account in 1890. He has the finest gallery 
in the city and is fully equipped for all kinds of business in his line. 
He employs three assistants and enjoys a large patronage from Chil- 
licothe and contiguous territory. His establishment is “up-to-date 
in every respect, Mr. Mader being content with none but the latest 
and most approved modern appliances and improvements in photog- 
raphy. Mr. Mader represents the fourth ward in the city council 
and is president of that body. He is a member of the lodge of Mod- 
ern Woodmen, and the Eintracht singing society, and belongs to the 
German Lutheran church, while his wife is a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal, and both are usually attendants at the last mentioned. 


Nelson C, Maddux, veteran of the civil war and long prominent 
in the agricultural affairs of Deerfield township, is a descendant 
from one of the early settlers of Ross county. David and Elizabeth 
Maddux left their native state of Maryland during the earlier por- 
tion of the eighteenth century and were among the first to locate in 
the vicinity of Clarksburg. Both lived to an advanced age and in 
the fullness of years became tenants of the little cemetery near the 
village where repose the remains of so many pioneers of the past. 
They had a family of ten children, all now dead, their names being: 
Benjamin, Collins, Zachariah, William, Mitchell, John, Smith, 
Samuel, Sarah (wife of William Norris), and Mary. Smith, the 
seventh of these children, was born in Maryland, August 2, 1800, 
grew to manhood in Ross county and married Eleanor Norris. The 
latter, who was a daughter of Arnold Norris, a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, had recently come from Virginia with her parents. There 
were six children by this union: Harriet (deceased), William, 
John and Angeline (deceased), Nelson C., and Elizabeth, wife of 
Benjamin Bates, of New Holland, Ohio. Nelson C. Maddux was 
born near Clarksburg, Ohio, December 18, 1838, and when two vears 
old had the misfortune to lose his father by death. After this event, 
his mother became an inmate of the home of her brother Zachariah, 
who assisted in rearing the children, and Nelson @. remained with 
his uncle until he became of age. For a while thereafter he was 
engaged in farming, but this occupation was interrupted by the open- 
ing of the civil war and his enlistment in Company K, Eighty-ninth 
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regiment Ohio infantry. This command was first sent to Kentucky 
and from there to the Kanawha valley in West Virginia where the 
“boys” got their first taste of fighting in a few small skirmishes. 
The next move was to Tennessee and up the Cumberland river to 
Carthage, where Mr. Maddux became sick and had to be taken to 
the hospital at Gallatin. He was detained there three months, when 
he obtained a furlough of thirty days which was spent at home in 
recuperating his strength. He joined his regiment at Chickamauga, 
from which point it went with the army to Atlanta, participating in 
all the fighting incidental to that campaign. Mr. Maddux was one 
of the great foree which made the famous ‘‘march to the sea,’”’ accom- 
panying Sherman in his advance through Georgia to Savannah, 
thence into South Carolina and finally to Raleigh, N.C. From that 
point his route was overland to W ashington, Ny on thence to Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he was discharged, and lastly up the river to his 
home. For four years after his return from the war, Mr. Maddux 
was engaged in farming. December 3, 1868, he was married to Miss 
Rhoda Blake, a native of Ross county of English descent, since which 
time, with the exception of ten years spent in Pickaway county, he 
has made his home in Deerfield township. Mr. Maddux carries on 
general farming and stock raising, has been successful in his opera- 
tions and enjoys the esteem of all his neighbors. Mr. and Mrs. 
Maddux have had ten children, of whom Mary E. and Eula, the 
eldest and youngest, are dead. The others in order of birth are: 
Melissa, Frances, John N., Elmer D., George W., Carson &., 
_Jesse E. and Samuel R. 


Samuel F. Maddux was born in Roxabell, Ross county, April 27, 
1837. His father, John Maddux, was born near Frankfort in 1813 
and was a son of David Maddux, a native of Delaware. The latter, 
a direct descendant of one of three brothers who emigrated to this 
country about the year 1600, married a Miss Lingo and came with 
his bride direct to Deerfield township, Ross county, where he engaged 
in farming and followed that oceupation until his death. He had a 
family of nine children, all of whom are now dead. His son John 
remained at home until his marriage in 1836 to Susan Fisher. 
They went to housekeeping on a rented farm near Roxabell, where 
they remained two years and then removed to what was then known 
as the Fisher farm, which John Maddux subsequently bought. He 
died at the early age of thirty-nine, leaving an estate heavily encum- 
bered, which his wife and only son, Samuel F., succeeded in freeing 
from debt by much hard work and good management. Mrs. Mad- 
dux, who was a woman of great force of character and strong intel- 
lect, passed away in 1887, at the age of seventy-seven. She had two 
children, one of whom died in infanev, and the other was Samuel F., 
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the subject of this sketch. School advantages were poor in his 
youth and he received but a meager education. He was only fifteen 
years old when his father died, ‘leaving the place encumbered with 
debt, and only the widow and her boy to face the discouraging situ- 
ation. They, grappled with it br avely, however, and he performed a 
man’s part in assisting his mother. Together they conducted the 
farm until he was deo -seven years old, when, on April 16, 1874, 
he was married to Annie Porter. Mr. Maddux took his bride to the 
old home place which, under his industrious management, has been 
greatly improved and is now one of the cosiest and neatest places in 
the township. Mr. and Mrs. Maddux have six children: May, 
Grace, John, Samuel, Bonnie and Wright; all at home except John, 
who lives in Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Maddux’ is a member-of the 
Masonic lodge at Frankfort and belongs to the chapter and com- 
mandery at Chillicothe. His mother’s ancestry is deserving of more 
than passing notice. She was a daughter of Jacob Fisher, who first 
visited Ross county in 1799 and later brought his wife from Vir- 
ginia, built a log cabin and settled in Ross county in 1800. He 
owned two hundred acres of land in Concord township, served in 
the war of 1812, and in every way was a fine sample of the earliest 
and sturdiest of the pioneers. He married Barbara Kyle and by her 
had nine children who became the founders of some of the stanchest 
families in the Scioto valley. Mrs. Susan Maddux was the sixth 
of these children and born in 1810. She had few equals and no 
superiors as wife, mother and business woman, combining strong 
mental and physical traits so characteristic of the oldtime matrons. 


Russell Mains, of Lyndon, Ohio, is a worthy representative of 
what may be called the younger generation of Ross county farmers. 
The family has long, been settled in Buckskin township, the original 
founder being among the earliest arrivals in that part of Ross county. 
From the beginning the men of the family owned land and spent 
their lives in agricultural pursuits. John W. Mains, the father of 
Russell, was a veteran of the civil war, having served three vears as 
a member of Company I, Eighty-first Ohio infantry. Before he 
entered the army and after his retirement therefrom until his death 
in 1877, he followed the occupation of farming and stockfeeding in 
which he achieved success and prosperity. He was a son of Wash- 
ington Mains, who, like himself, was a native of Buckskin township 
and spent his life as a tiller of the soil. He established himself as 
one of the successful farmers and substantial citizens of the town- 
ship and enjoyed general respect. John W. Mains married Nancy 
E. Harper, whose father, Robert Harper, was an early settler and 
much esteemed citizen of the county. They had three children, of 
whom Charles, the eldest son, is employed by the McClain Manu- 
facturing company at Greenfield: Hannah is the wife of Seymour 
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Irvin, and Russell is the subject of this sketch. The latter was 
born, bred and educated in Buckskin township. After the usual 
time spent in the district schools he finished his studies at the popu- 
lar academy in South Salem. In 1892 Mr. Mains was married to 
Lula J., daughter of Crouthers Templeton, a native of Fayette 
county, who later removed to Greenfield, Ohio, where he now resides. 
There is no better farmer of his age in Ross county than Russell 
Mains, who has brought to bear on his business intelligent manage- 
ment and untiring industry. His specialty has been the raising and 
breeding of stock, in w hich pursuit he has achieved a most creditable 
success. Every year Mr. Mains sends to market at least five or 
six carloads of fat stock and he is well known to all the dealers in 
that line who buy or sell in Ross county. Mr. and Mrs. Mains are 
members of the Presbyterian church of Greenfield. 


Jesse B. Mallow, an enterprising voung farmer of Concord town- 
ship, is a scion of one of the most numerous and longest settled of 
Ross county families. His local ancestry includes a great and 
great-great grandfather, both of whom came with their families from 
Virginia in 1806, and from that time on their descendants have been 
closely identified with the agricultural development of the county. 
As a detailed story of the early arrivals and their subsequent for- 
tunes is given in connection with another sketch in this volume, it 
will only be necessary here to present a brief condensation. The 
patri iarchal progenitor was Adam Mallow, born in Virginia in 1750 
-and died in Hoe county in 1840. THis eldest son, also named Adam, 
reared a large family, included in which was Sinteon. The latter 
was born in 1810 on the farm now owned by his daughter, Armilda 
Johnson, besides whom he had three other children, named respec- 
tively Adam G., John and Lewis. Simeon Mallow was very suc- 
cessful in his farming operations and had accumulated about 1,800 
acres of land at the time of his death. Adam G. Mallow, his eldest 
child, was born in Concord township, Ross county, April 6, 1837. 
In early manhood he married Eliza Bush and engaged in farming 
on part of the estate of his wife’s family which he afterward pur- 
chased. The first wife lived but a few vears and Mr. Mallow mar- 
ried Jennie Galbraith, by whom he had four children: Eliza (wife 
of Solomon Darby), Jessie, Mattie (deceased) and Edgar, a physi- 
cian in Dayton, Ohio. Adam G. Mallow was a man of means and 
influence in his township. He held the office of trustee for twenty 
consecutive vears and was once a candidate for county commissioner. 
He was a member of the company of Captain McGinnis and rose to 
the rank of lieutenant. He was a successful breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle and took manv first prizes at the largest stock shows in the 
country. His death occurred August 12, 1889, and that of his wife 
June 13, 1887. Their second child, Jesse B. Mallow, was born in 
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Concord township, Ross county, Ohio, August 12, 1870. He grad- 
uated at the Frankfort high school and spent two years at the Ohio 
State university in Columbus, taking the agricultural course. In 
1890, he was married to Nannie James, a descendant of one of the 
first settlers of Ross county, with whom he settled near Austin and 
engaged in farming. He deals extensively in stock and is one of the 
representative young men of his township. Mr. Mallow is a mem- 
ber of Frankfort lodge, No. 309, Free and Accepted Masons, and 
of the Chillicothe Commandery. Lr. and Mrs. Mallow have two 
children, Eula J. and Adam G., and are members of the Presbyterian 
church at Frankfort. 

John E. Mallow, residing near New Holland, is a representative 
farmer of the younger generation in Concord township, Ross county. 
His father, John Mallow, Was a native ot the same comunity, and 
spent his life j in the oceupation of general farming and stock-raising. 
He served as justice of the peace and gained general commendation 
for the manner in which he discharged the duties of his office. His 
first wife was Betsey Porter, ches of a family long resident in 
Ross county. By this union there were eight children, four of whom 
are living: Anson, of Chillicothe; Bell, wife of Aacle Clifton, of 
Fayette county, O.; Phoebe Josephine, wite of a Mr. Smith, of Law- 
rence, Kan.; and William L., of New Holland, Ohio. Mr. Mallow 
contracted his second marriage with Maggie een by whom he 
has an only son, John E. Mallow. The latter was born in Coneord 
township, Ross county, Ohio, September 11, 1873. Besides the 
usual attendance at the district schools, Mr. Mallow spent three years 
in the high school at New Holland, and is an unusually well informed 
voung man. As soon as he reached manhood, he engaged in the 
business which he purposed to follow throughout hfe, that of farm- 
ing and stock-raising, in which he has met with a fair measure of 
success. October 3, 1893, he was married to Ida Bryant, daughter 
of Gideon Brvant, who has long been a resident of Deerfield town- 
ship. The fruits of this marriage are two children, John Ray and 
Phoebe Josephine. 


William Dice Mallow, deceased, lately one of the well known 
farmers of Concord township, came of pioneer ancestry dating from 
a very early period of Ross county’s history. The first of this name 
known in the county were two Adam Mallows, father and son, who 
came with their families and made a settlement as far back as 1806. 
The elder Adam Mallow was born in Pendleton county, W. Va., of 
German parentage, about the vear 1750. During the French and 
Indian war, when he was six vears old, the Indians made an ineur- 
sion into Pendleton county, killed sixteen boys of the neighborhood 
and retreated with Adam Mallow and his mother as prisoners. They 
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were kept by the savages until their subsequent wanderings brought 
them to the vicinity of New Orleans, when the mother was disposed 
of to the French but the boy retained. Afterward the mother man- 
aged to effect her escape and make her way back to the home in Vir- 
ginia, but little Adam was kept by the Indians for six years. At the 
expiration of that time an exchange of prisoners was effected at 
Philadelphia, and among those surrendered by the Indians was Adam 
Mallow. When released he had forgotten not only his language 
but his name, having been completely Indianized by his long resi- 
dence among the inhabitants of the wilderness. It so happened that 
when the boy was turned over to the whites, one of his father’s neigh- 
bors was present and recognized the lad by certain scars upon his 
hand and head. The neighbor mentioned had gone to Philadelphia 
in search of his own son who was also a prisoner, and the father of 
young Mallow, knowing of his neighbor’s intended visit, described 
the scars by which his son could be recognized and asked his neigh- 
bor to find his boy if possible. As a result the boy was found and 
this being reported to the parents, the father came and reclaimed his 
offspring who was taken back to his home in Pendleton county. He 
grew to manhood and fought with the Virginia troops in the war of 
the Revolution. After the cessation of hostilities he became a farmer 
in his native county and eventually married Sarah Bush, member of 
an old Virginia family, by whom he had four children that reached 
maturity. The eldest was named after the father and known in the 
family as Adam Mallow, Jr. He was born in Pendleton county, 
W. Va., in 1778, grew to manhood there and married Phoebe Dice. 
In 1806, the elder and junior Adam Mallow, accompanied by their 
families, made the then tedious and somewhat perilous journey 
across the mountains and rivers to Ross county. Of the three 
brothers and sisters of the vounger Adam, Eve married William Dice 
and remained in Virginia. Another sister, whose name is not 
recorded, married a Mr. Kerr after arriving in Ross county. Henry, 
the other brother, came with the family to Ross county, served as a 
soldier in the war of 1812, married Sarah Popejoy and reared six 
children to maturity. Eve, the eldest, married Jacob Bush; Naney 
became the wife of William Bush: and Sarah married Archibald 
Pancake. The three sons were William, Adam and Owen, the two 
last mentioned being the only surviving members of the family. 
Both are residents of Ross county, \dam in Concord township and 
Owen at Bourneville. The elder Adam Mallow lived until 1840, 
his wife dying a few vears later at the age of ninety-seven years. 
Adam Mallow, Jr., bought land in Ross county and was engaged in 
cultivating the same at the time of the war of 1812, in which he 
served with credit as a soldier and rose to the rank of major. After 
being discharged, he resumed his old occupation on the farm and 
continued in this peaceful vocation until his death, which occurred 
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August 11, 1834, just a week subsequent to that of his wife. They 
had a family of five sons and four daughters, whose names are given 
below in order of birth: John, deceased; Rebecca, married Solo- 
mon Bush, and died subsequently ; Catherine became the wife of 
Charles Briggs, but she and also Simeon and Jesse are now dead; 

Sarah, who married David Coyner, now lives in Concord. township ; 

Delian married John Shobe (decanted) and Gilead died in infancy. 
William Dice Mallow, youngest of the children, was born in Con- 
cord township, Ross county, Ohio, December 24, 1828. Being 
reared on a farm and taught from boyhood the details of that ae 
of work, he adopted the same pursuit on arrival at maturity and 
continued in that business all his life. In 1863, Mr. Mallow was 
elected to the ministry of the Dunkard church and devoted himself 
to the work until 1896, when he was compelled by sickness to retire 
from regular duties in that line though he continued to fill appoint- 
ments occasionally. August 16, 1852, Mr. Mallow was married to 
Sarah J., daughter of Joseph and Sarah (Mallory) Rodgers, of 
Fayette county, Ohio. She died February 6, 1875, after becoming 
the mother of seven children, four of whom are living. Cordelia is 
the wife of Jonathan Irions, of Fayette county; Mary married Will- 
iam B. Lucas, of Concord township; Wilmina is at home; and Bart- 
lev R. resides in Frankfort, Ohio. On December 31, 1901, Afr. 
Mallow received a shght stroke of paralysis, but no serious results 
followed and he did not even take to his bed. Tis health continued 
to fail, however, and in the early part of March he took to his bed. 
A few days later, on March 12, he received a second paralytic strake 
which resulted fatally, his death occurring on March 18, 1902. He 
was buried in the Mallow cemetery in Concord township. 


Robert W. Manly, born in Portsmouth, Ohio, June 19, 1873, 
graduated from the law school of the University of Michigan in 
1896. He entered the practice of his profession at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, in March, 1897. In 1900 he entered into partnership with 
John C. Entrekin, which partnership still continues. 


Herbert H. Marsh, M. D.,.of Halltown, is a native of Ross county, 
Ohio, born September 10, 1870. His parents were William and 
Tae J. (Hallett) Marsh, both natives of Washington county, Ohio. 
William was the son of James B. and Sarah (Matthews) Marsh, 
and his wife’s father was Zenas Hallett. William Marsh was born 
June 6, 1843, and during the civil war became a federal soldier. 
He enlisted at Camp Chase in Colonel Garfield’s company of the 
Forty-second Ohio regiment, with which he served for three vears. 
In 1865, shortly after the ending of the war, he came to Ross county 
but soon went back to Washington county where he married, and has 
since resided in Harrison township, Ross county. He has always 
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been a farmer and owns 350 acres of land. He has been trustee of 
his township and member of the board of education. His wife died 
December 13, 1900, leaving four children. William Marsh’s only 
brother served in the Twenty-second Ohio volunteers and died soon 
after the war. Dr. H. H. Marsh grew up on his father’s farm and 
was educated in the common schools of Ross county. He studied 
medicine with Dr. J. T. Wills, of Mooresville, and was graduated 
from the Ohio Medical university on March 17, 1896. He entered 
upon the practice of his profession at home and has already built up 
a good patronage. Dr. Marsh is a member of the Ross County Med- 
ical association and of the alumni association of his college, and the 
order of Red Men, of Chillicothe. 


Edgar J. Martin, M. D., a popular young physician of Greenfield, 
Ohio, comes of a family which for foar generations has had repre- 
sentatives in the medical profession. His father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather were all doctors of eminence. The first men- 
tioned, the late Dr. A. J. Martin, was for years one of the leading 
physicians of Wilmington, Ohio. He was educated at Norwalk and 
was graduated as M. D. at the Cleveland Medical college in 1859. 
He located without delay in Wilmington, and, with the exception of 
one vear while he was with the Seventy ninth Ohio regiment during 
the civil war, he was in continuous practice until his death in 1898. 
His son, E. J. Martin, inherited the family predilection for medi- 
cine and Jost no time in preparing himself for the profession. He 
-was born in Clinton county and edueated in the public schools of 
Wilmington. With this literary equipment he entered the Medical 
college of Ohio and by diligent attendance and close study received 
his diploma as M. D. in 1889. Immediately after eraduation, Dx 
Martin located in Cincinnati, where he practiced five years, during 
most of that time being assistant surgeon of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern railroad company. In 1894, he took up his residence 
at Greenfield where he has since remained with a widening patronage 
and increasing prospects of success. 


William H. Martin, M. D., of Chillicothe, was born in Pickaway 
county, Ohio, on a farm near Yellowbnd, August 25, 1871. His 
parents were Henry and Isadore (Harper) Martin. Henry eae 
is a native of New Jersey, who came to Athens county, Chio, i 
early youth, and married there in 1869. His occupation adeno 
life has been farming and dairving. He has been successful in life, 
as the result of his own energy and perseverance, and now resides on 
his farm just outside the corporation of Athens. His wife was the 
daughter of Rev. R. C. Harper, a pioneer preacher of the Methodist 
church whose record is not surpassed by that of any itinerant min- 
ister. The following facts, gleaned from the Northwestern Chris- 
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tian Advocate of 1897, will give some conception of the vastness of 
the work done by this truly remarkable man. He was born Septem- 
ber 16, 1824, on Wolf’s Plains, near Athens, Ohio; joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church on probation in 1831, was received into full 
membership September 2, 1839, licensed to exhort September 16, 
1852; ordained an elder September 11, 1854; engaged in active 
ministerial work the same year, and continued until his fatal sickness 
in 1900. At the suggestion of his mother, the Rev. M1. Harper in 
1837 adopted the practice of reading four chapters of the bible every 
day. He did this for six years, thus encompassing 8,760 chapters 
in that time. At the age of twenty-one, he increased his task to 
seven chapters daily and so continued adding on from year to year 
until he had reached sixteen chapters for each day of the year. A 
simple calculation will show that at the rate mentioned, Mr. Harper 
during his lifetime read 171,550 chapters, which is equivalent to 
going through the bible 144 times. This, of itself, was a gigantic 
task, and when added to his other work, the life’s labors of this indus- 
trions man seem colossal. He received on probation in the church 
3,485 persons, baptized 2,838, and preached 2,217 funeral sermons. 
Aside from the latter, he preached 8,839 times, making a grand total 
of 11,046 sermons, and he traveled an average of 43 miles per week 
for 42 vears, which foots up a grand total of 93,932 miles. It is 
safe to say this record can not be excelled in the whole experience of 
the itinerant ministry in Ohio or any other state. Notwithstanding 
all his religious work, Mr. Harper found time to attend to all his 
farming interests which he kept up throughout all his life. The 
record of My. Harper’s busy life, sketched above, does not include 
the last three years before his death, and if the result of those were 
added to the ones previously estimated, it is safe to say the figures 
would be considerably increased. Thousands of people in Ross 
county knew Mr. Harper personally and all of them sincerely revere 
his memory. The family of Dr. Martin comprises six living 
brothers and sisters besides himself, whose names are Eleanor M., 
Catherine, Addie, Frederick, Peter, Maria and Robert Henry, Jr. 
Catherine is the wife of John Bull, a druggist of Columbus. The 
others are unmarried and residing at home, Eleanor M. being a 
teacher. Dr. Martin was edueated in the public schools of Athens 
county and for a short time was employed in the Athens postoffice. 
He began the study of medicine in 1894 at Starling Medical college 
in Columbus, from which he was graduated in 1897. For two years 
he practiced at Pomeroy, in Meigs county, and came from there to 
Chillicothe in 1899. Already he has established a good general 
practice and is rapidly forging to the front as a popular and success- 
ful physician. He is well located in a handsome residence at No. 
47 Bridge street. June 19, 1895, he was married to Vera, daughter 
of John T. Hope, a prosperous farmer of Athens county. The 
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Doctor is a member of the Meigs County Medical society and the 
fraternity known as the Knights of the Ancient Essenic Order. He 
is examiner for several insurance companies and fraternal associa- 
tions, and member of the board of trustees of the Disciples church. 
In polities he is Democratic. He is a member of the Chillicothe 
city council and chairman of the committee on claims and accounts, 
and chairman of the board of health committee. 


Paul Marzluff. who died at Chillicothe in the summer of 1901, 
generally lamented as one of the most esteemed citizens of the com- 
munity, had an adventurons career finally crowned with financial 
success. He was born in Baden, Germany, June 29, 1826, and nine 
years later was brought to the United States by his parents, Xavier 
and Theressa M. Marzluff. Thev located in Chillicothe in 1836, 

where the father was emploved as a contractor until his death by 
accidental drowning in the canal. The mother lived to advanced 
age, spending the close of her life with her son Paul. The latter 
had a hard struggle in vouth on account of poverty, being compelled 
to do much hard labor of different kinds for verv slender compensa- 
tion. Long afterward, when surrounded by affluence, he used to tell 
how he husked corn all day and received in payment one bushel, 
which was worth twelve cents in the market. Beginning in 1844 he 
devoted three vears to learning the molder’s trade, at which he 
worked considerably in subsequent vears, but he was destined to bet- 
ter fortune than depending for a living on dav wages. In the spring 
of 1846, he located at Cincinnati, where he procured work as a 
molder, and there he also found a wife in the person of Mary Anna 
Reinlein, to whom he was married October 24, 1848. This lady was 
a native of Bavaria and came from there in 1832 with her parents, 
who settled in Cineinnati, where the father pursued the business of 
contracting and building. A vear or two after marriage, Mr. Marz- 
luff’s health began to fail and in hopes of benefiting the same as well 
as his somewhat depleted exchequer, he determined to join the hosts 
then settling in from all directions for the golden shores of Califor- 
nia. Paul Marzluff attached himself to an expedition which started 
April 15, 1852, for the distant goal by the overland route, at that 
time not only long and tedious but dangerous. It took his party 
six months to complete this journey over the dreary alkaline plains, 
beset by savages and wild beasts and the still worse enemies, hunger 
and thirst. They reached California in the middle of one of its 
coldest winters, when the snow was waist deep on the mountain sides, 
and were at times reduced to the verge of starvation. Mr. Marzluff 
liked to talk of those times, and used to recall the altitudinous prices 
of provisions due to scarcity on one hand and the desperate pressure 
for eatables by the hungry hordes then surging toward the gold 
fields. Tobacco was held at $12 a pound and the same amount was 
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demanded for salt; black beans brought $1 a pound, flour 85 cents, 
and every other necessary was in proportion, as the demand was 
far in excess of the supply. Paul Marzluff, with the foresight 
characteristic of his people and the prudence which never seems to 
desert them, had brought with him a good supply of money, the 
results of his close saving, and this proved a ‘‘triend in need.” With 
his small capital, he took advantage of the many opportunities for 
investment or speculation and in a year or two had added $7,000 
in good California gold to his previous possessions. With this he 
set sail in 1855, and after the usual tiresome trip around Cape Horn 
arrived in December of the same vear at his home in Cincinnati. 
In 1856, he returned to Chillicothe and purchasing property jointly 
with John Kaiser, opened a restaurant and cafe. This business he 
discontinued in 1863, when he purchased 200 acres of land over- 
looking the city, which he converted into one of the most picturesque 
places in the county and there made his permanent home. In 1865, 
he started the business which he was conducting at the time of his 
death, August 28, 1901. He was universally regarded as a man of 
strictest integrity and uprightness of character, tested and proved 
under the trying circumstances of a long and eventful life. One 
who had known him long and well! thus spoke of him the day after 
his largely attended funeral: “There was never a more honorable 
man in Chillicothe than old Paul Marzlutf; warm in his friendships 
and charitable in his deeds, his loss will be one of deep regret to those 
who know him as I do.”’ Of his nine children, Charles H., Will- 
iam A., Thomas E., Louisa E. and Joseph F. have passed away. 
The survivors are Francis D. and John R., of Chillicothe, and two 
married daughters, Mrs. Charles T. Kellehofer and Mrs. John 
Duffey, of St. Louis. Mr. Marzluff was a member of the Roman 
Catholic church and the interinent took place at St. Margaret’s ceme- 
tery, Father Dexter officiating. Since his death his widow, who is 
an excellent business woman, has had the management of the large 
estate. 


Richard B. Marzluff, a suecessful manufacturer, of Kingston, was 
born in Chillicothe, Ohio. Mareh 28, 1852. He is of German line- 
age on the side of both father and mother, his parents; Ferdinand 
and Elizabeth (Armbruster) Marzluff, having come from the old 
eountry in 1836 and married in Chillicothe. The father worked at 
the milling trade in that city for twenty-four years, after which he 
bought a farm in Union township. On this estate he lived in retire- 
ment until his death in December, 1879, his wife surviving him until 
about 1891. The children of this worthy couple were eight in num- 
ber. Of these, John, Louise and William are dead, the others being 
Ferdinand and Louis. of Chillicothe: Stephen, living at Dallas, 
Tex. ; Mary, wife of Charles Dunlap, of Andersonville, and Richard 
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B. Marzluff. The latter was brought up partly in Chillicothe and 
partly on the farm, during which time he went through the usual 
school routine. Tpon reaching maturity he engaged in farming, 
which occupation he followed until 1892. In that year he located 
at. Kingston and embarked in the manufacture of tile, a_ business 
which under his good management has proved remunerative and 
entirely satisfactory. He still retains his interest in farming, though 
somewhat subordinated to his manufacturing enterprise. Like his 
father, Mr. Marzluff is Democratic in his political views though 
conservative in their expression. He has neither time nor inclina- 
tion to seek office, but held the position of city councilman for six 
Years, and could always be depended upon to favor progressive meas- 
ures of all kinds and the city’s best interests. In 1879, he was 
married to Emma Cruther, a native of Ross county, who became the 
mother of six children and died July 3, 1894. Two of the children, 
Ferdinand and Lizzie, are dead; the others in order of birth, are 
Claud, Grace, Lawrence and Emma. On October 17, 1895, Mr. 
Marzluff was married to Mrs. Jennie Rose, widow of Ferdinand 
Rose, late of Kingston. She is the danghter of Joseph Hosselton, 

a former resident of Hocking county, and is the mother of two nae 
dren, Burton Ferdinand Rose and Blanche Miller Rose. The fam- 
ilv attend the Presbyterian church. 


Nathaniel Massie, the leading pioneer of the Virginians in the 
settlement of Ohio, was born in Goochland county, Va., December 
28, 1765. His father was a highly respected planter of that state, 
whose ancestors came originally from England. Young Massie 
received a good education, entered the Revolutionary army at the 
age of seventeen, and after the close of the war went to Kentucky, 
earrying with him valuable letters of introduction to many of its 
leading citizens. During the next few vears he followed his pro- 
fession of survevor and land locator, and seems to have built up a 
fine reputation for skill in his calling as well as for courage and 
honesty. In 1788 he made his first journey into the Virginia Mili- 
tary District of Ohio, which was the land lving northwest of the 
river Ohio and between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers, and 
which had been reserved by Virginia for the purpose of paying her 
soldiers of the Rev olutionary war. When she ceded her territory 
northwest of the river Ohio to the United States, Virginia gave to 
each of her soldiers a warrant for as much of this land as his services 
entitled him to receive. The holders of these warrants would then 
emplov a surveyor to select a tract of land and survey it for them. 
The survevs were then entered at the land office in Richmond, and 
thereupon a patent or deed for the land included in such survey was 
issued by the United States to the owner of the warrants. Nathaniel 
Massie was a survevor duly authorized to make such entries and 
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surveys, and it was for this purpose that he first entered Ohio, which 
at that time was an unbroken wilderness inhabited only by hostile 
Indians. During the winter of 1790 he organized a colony of thirty 
families and made a settlement on the north bank of the Ohio river 
at the place where Manchester now stands, which was the first settle- 
ment within the Virginia Military District and the fourth within 
the bounds of Ohio. He continued making surveys until 1794, pen- 
etrating far up the rich and beautiful Scioto valley. These explora- 
tions and surveys were made “in thesmidst of the most appalling 
dangers” during the winter of 1795, and he and his party suffered 
great hardships on account of the depth of the snow and scarcity of 
wild game, on which they entirely depended for food. In the spring 
of that year Mr. Massie put into operation 4 long chetished plan. 
Organizing a body of men, he went up the Scioto valley for the pur- 
pose of founding a town near the mouth of Paint creek. They had 
two serious conflicts with the Indians, being victorious in both. 
They completed their explorations and returned to Manchester for 
the winter. About the first of March, 1796, another party was 
organized by Mr. Massie, and on the first day of April he encamped 
on the present site of Chillicothe, which Massie already owned and 
which he laid out for a town, giving to each settler an in-lot and an 
out-lot. Additions have been made to his original plat of this place, 
but it has never been changed, the principal streets and alleys remain- 
ing exactly as he located them. The voung town grew rapidly, 
attracting to it many families from Virginia and Kentucky, and 
soon became an important political factor in the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Massie was elected a member of both the first and second legis- 
latures of this Territory, and was one of the leaders of the movement 
for the admission of Ohio into the Union, being a bitter opponent of 
the Territorial governor, Gen. Arthur St. Clair, against whom he 
preferred charges to President Jefferson, which ultimately led to the 
removal of St. Clair from the office. lassie was elected a member 
of the convention which framed the first constitution of Ohio, and 
was largely instrumental in giving it a strong Democratic tendency. 
He was also elected a senator to the first and second general assem- 
bles. In 1804 and in 1808 Mr. Massie was one of the three presi- 
dential electors selected in Ohio. voting for Jefferson and Madison 
respectively. In 1807 he was a candidate for governor, but was 
defeated by Return Jonathan Meigs, whose election Massie contested 
on the ground “that Meigs had not been a resident of this State for 
four years next preceding the election, as required by the constitu- 
tion;” and the general assembly in joint convention decided that 
Meigs was not eligible. Massie did not claim the office, “being of 
too magnanimous a nature to accept any offering that was not of the 
free will.” For many years Mr. Massie was major-general of the 
Ohio militia; and the last act of his public life was to raise a force 
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of 500 men for the relief of General Harrison and his army at Fort 
Meigs in the spring of 1813. General Massie accumulated a large 
landed estate and engaged in many manufacturing enterprises for 
the good of the community. During the later years of his life he 
resided on his farm at the falls of Paint creek, near Bainbridge, in 
Ross county. In 1800 he married Susan Meade, a daughter of Col. 
David Meade, of Kentucky, whose magnificent estate,—‘‘Chau- 
miere,’’ near Lexington—was famous through the Southwést for its 
social splendor and hospitality. General Massie died November 3, 
18138, leaving, besides his widow, three sons and two daughters. In 
June, 1870, the remains of General Massie and his wife were 
removed from the old family burial-ground to the cemetery at Chil- 
licothe, where they now rest under a handsome granite monument 
erected by his descendants, and which overlooks For miles the beauti- 
ful valley into which he first brought civilization. 

Henry Massie, the voungest child of Gen. Nathaniel Massie, was 
born July 11, 1811, and was but two vears of age when his father 
died. He was mainly reared by his maternal grandfather, Col. 
David Meade, of Kentucky. He graduated at Transylvania univer- 
sity, at Lexington, Ky., in 1828, returned to Chillicothe, studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. The early death of his father, and 
bad management of those having charge of his large landed estate, 
had led to almost hopeless confusion in his affairs, to the disentangle- 
ment of which young Massie studiously devoted himself for many 
years, recovering much property for himself and brothers and sisters, 
at the same time acquiring a knowledge of the land laws in force in 
the Virginia Military District, w hich made him the best real-estate 
lawyer in all this region. He also enjoyed an excellent general 
practice, being for many years one of the leaders of the bar in south- 
ern Ohio. During the last vears of his life he gave most of his time 
to the management of the Chillicothe bank, of which he was ae 
dent at the time of his death, which occurred March 10, 1862, a 
St. Paul, Minn., whither he had gone in search of health. He mar- 
ried Susan Burton Thompson, daughter of John B. Thompson, of 
Harrodsburg, Ky., and by this marriage there was one child, David 
Meade Massie. 

David Meade Massie was born at Chillicothe, February 26, 1859, 
was graduated at Princeton, N. J., in 1880, and at the Cincinnati 
Law school in 1882, and in the s ons year was admitted to the bar 
of Ohio. During the next two vears he traveled extensively, both in 
this country and abroad. In 1883, according to the example set 
him by his father and grandfather, he went to Kentucky for a wife, 
marrying on November 6th of that vear, Juhet S., the youngest 
daughter of the late Maj. Thomas A. Matthews, of Covington. Mrs. 
Massie’s eldest brother, Claude Matthews, was governor of Indiana 
in 1892-1896. In 188+ he located permanently at Chillicothe and 
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began the practice of his profession. In 1887 he was nominated as 
the Republican candidate for state senator from Ross and Highland 
counties, and elected over the Hon. Lawrence T. Neal, after a most 
vigorous and exciting campaign; and in 1889 he was re-elected, prac- 
tically without opposition. While in the senate Mr. Massie was the 
author of several important laws, among which may be noted the law 
regulating the contest of the election of presidential electors, and 
the law prescribing the fees charged,in this state for articles of 
incorporation. The latter measure, commonly called the “Massie 
law,” has added hundreds of thousands of dollars to the revenues of 
the state. While in the senate Mr. Massie also acted as chairman 
of the joint committee on taxation, which introduced. many new 
ideas on that subject, notably the taxation of collateral inheritances, 
and the Massachusetts system of taxing certain corporations, both 
of which have since become laws. Most of the tax reform ideas now 
(1902) being urged in Ohio by the Republicans as party measures 
were first advocated by Mr. Massie in his report on the subject of 
taxation to the Sixty-eighth general assembly in 1889. In 18585 Mz. 
Massie was appointed by Governor Foraker a trustee of the Ohio 
State university; in 1892 was re-appointed to the same position by 
Governor McKinley, and in 1901 was re-appointed by Governor 
Nash. Mr. Massie has served as a member of the Republican state 
executive committee, and in 1896 was a delegate to the national con- 
vention at. St. Louis which nominated McKinley for president. He 
has for many vears been a director of the First National bank of 
Chillicothe, and also a director in several other business corporations, 
and is largely interested in agriculture and real estate. 


Frank Grant Mattox, the popular justice of the peace for Scioto 
township, with residence at Chillicothe, has had a varied business 
experience as lawyer, court clerk and incumbent of various official 
positions. His father, Absalom Mattox, though a native of Greene, 
has spent most of his life in Clark county, Ohio, where he rose to 
positions of influence. He was one of the first sheriffs of Clark 
county and also filled the office of county clerk. He married Dru- 
silla Ann Heiskell, a native of Romney, W. Va., who came with her 
parents to Springfield, Ohio, when but six vears old. Both husband 
and wife departed this life some vears ago. Their son, Frank Grant 
Mattox, was born at Springfield, Ohio, July 15, 1851, and after 
going through the city schools was graduated at Wittenburg college. 
He assisted his father for a while in the county clerk’s office, read 
considerably in the elementary text books of the legal profession and 
entered the Cincinnati Law college, where he was graduated with 
the class of 1872. Immediately thereafter he returned to Spring- 
field, practiced law a short time and accepted a position in the insur- 
ance department of the state government at Columbus. Later he 
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was appointed superintendent of weights in the Ohio penitentiary, 
held that place two years and then accepted employment in the 
county auditor’s office at Cincinnati, which, however, was soon aban- 
doned for the position of auditor of the carriers’ department in the 
Cincinnati postoftice. After occupying this office for two years, Mr. 
Mattox was appointed resident clerk of the United States court at 
Columbus, being the first to fill the position in that city. The 
duties of this office, which occupied his time over three years, proved 
exacting, and the overwork resulted in a stroke of paralysis which 
rendered him helpless for more than a vear and necessitated his 
resignation. As soon as his strength was sufficiently restored, he 
came to Chillicothe and was employed for ten years as a writer on 
the Daily News. He also worked for short periods of time on the 
Gazette, the Daily Appeal and the Advertiser, and for years has 
been a correspondent for many of the leading papers throughout the 
country. In the spring of 1899, Mr. Mattox received the nomina- 
tion on the Republican ticket as candidate for justice of the peace 
and was elected by a majority of 369, carrying every ward in the 
city but one and losing that by only five votes. In 1880 he was 
married to Magdalena M. Schuh, of Columbus, by whom he has 
three children, Earl, Frank, Jr., and Edna. The parents and chil- 


dren are communicants of the Walnut street Methodist Episcopal 
church. 


Frank B. Maullar, of Gillespieville, is a native of Perry county, 
Ohio, born February 24, 1874. His parents were George W. and 
Sarah (Waterhouse) Maullar, and his paternal grandparents were 
George W. and Elizabeth (Davis) Maullar, both of Pennsylvania, 
who settled in Belmont county, Ohio. He died in 1844 and his wife 
in 1898. The originator of this family in this country was Morris 
Maullar, who came from Germany to Pennsylvania in an early day 
and spent the rest of his life in that state. The paternal grand- 
mother of Frank B. Maullar was a daughter of John and Elizabeth 
(Collins) Davis. the former of Scotland and the latter of Germany, 
who came to Pennsylvania and subsequently settled in Belmont 
county, Ohio, where both died in the early forties. George W., the 
father of Frank B. Maullar. was born in Harrison county, Ohio, 
on July 4, 1844. He resided in Morgan county about eight years, 
came to Ross county in 1876 and removed to Gillespieville in 1895. 
At that point he has since carried on a successful real estate busi- 
ness. He was married on February 5, 1871, to Miss Sarah Virginia 
Waterhouse, of Morgan county, Ohio, and the union resulted in the 
birth of five children. Those living are Frank B., James A., and 
Bertha A., while the dead are Marv O., and John J. The father 
enlisted on December 29, 1861, in Company F, Seventy-eighth Ohio 
regiment and served until September 12, 1862, taking part in the 
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battles of Fort Donelson, Pittsburg Landing and Corinth. His son, 
Frank B. Maullar, was educated in the common schools of Gillespie- 
ville and the Ohio university at Athens. During the last six years 
he has devoted his time to teaching in Liberty, township and for 
three years he has been principal of the high school at Londonderry, 
Ohio. He is one of the most successful teachers in Ross county and 
his friends predict that he is destined to become one of the leading 
educators of the State. He takes an active interest in politics and 
has served three years on the Republican county committee. My. 
Maullar served one term as clerk of his tow nship. He is a member 


of Garfield lodge, No. 710, I. O. O. F., of Richmond Dale. 


John W. Maxwell, M. D., of Chillicothe, is a native of Green 
township, Ross county, Ohio, born July 27, 1872. His father Rob- 
ert S. Maxwell, a native of Virginia, came to Ross county when 
twelve years old, and spent. the balance of his life farming in Green 
tow nship, in which he was reasonably successful. He died in 
March, 1889, at the age of sixty-eight years. His wife, whose 
maiden name was Anna Murray, survives as a resident on the home 
farm. They had a family of three children, of whom Dr. Maxwell 
is the youngest. Austin, the eldest son, operates the home farm for 
the heirs. The sister, whose name is Mary, married William Gilder- 
sleeve, son of the late Dr. Gildersleeve, of Ross county, and they live 
at Denver, Col., where Mr. Gildersleeve is engaged in mercantile 
business. Dr. John W. Maxwell received his elementar v education 
in the publie schools of his township, and in 1890 entered Heidel- 
berg university at Tiffin, O., where he completed his classical course 
pil was eraduated with ihe degree of A. B. He then entered Belle- 
vue Hospital Medical college of New York eity, where he completed 
a four years’ course in 1900. Immediately after leaving this school, 
Dr. Maxwell began practice in Chillicothe, establishing his office in 
the Nipgen block. He has more than realized his highest hopes as 

a beginner in the profession. He is well educated, naturally of 
been mind, and these, combined with good habits and industry, 
promise a successful future. He is a member of the Reformed 
church and of the Knights of the Ancient Essenic Order. The Max- 
well family trace their genealogy to Scotch-Irish ancestry, whose 
first American establishment was in Virginia at a very early period. 


William A. Maxwell, of Richmond Dale, Ohio, was born in Jef- 
ferson township, Ross county, July 14, 1863. His parents were 
Henry W. and Julia A. (Dray) Maxwell, both natives of Ross 
county. The er andfather, James Maxwell, was born in King Will- 
iam county, Va.. in 1795, served in the war of 1812 and came to 
Ross connty in 1830, where he lived until his death in 1860. He 
married Frances Hughes, who was born in Virginia in 1797 and 
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died in 1867. The mother of W. A. Maxwell was the daughter of 
James and Elizabeth (Oleacre ) Dray, the former a Pennsylvanian 
of a large family, who settled in Trumbull county, O., and died in 
1860, at the advanced age of ninety-nine years. His wife died in 
1845. Henry W. Maxwell was a brick mason by trade, has followed 
farming as a general thing, but was in the mercantile business for 
about twelve vears. He has held the offices of trustee and assessor 
and is a member of Garfield lodge, No. 710, I. O. O. F. He and 
wife have a family of five children as follows: Alice C., Wesley T., 
William A., Edgar E. and Annie L. William A. Maxwell went into 
business with his father. After less than two years, the latter dis- 
posed of his interests to W. J. Haynes and the new firm of Maxwell 
& Haynes ran the business for a vear and a half. At the expiration 
of that time, Mr. Haynes sold out to his partner, and since 1891 
Woke Macrcll hac carried on a successful mercantile business at 
Richmond Dale, having the largest of its kind in the place. Though 
taking an active interest in politics and influential in his party, Mr. 
Maxwell has never desired office and has refused nominations. For 
seventeen vears past he has been a member of Garfield lodge of Odd 
Fellows, No. 710. In 1887 he was married to Luey Orr, daughter 
of Wesley Orr, a wealthy farmer of Ross county, Ohio. They have 
two sons living whose names are Eugene Orr and Harry Fay. Two 
other sons, Howard W. and Walter Orr, were lost by death. 


J. Mvron May, president of the Scioto Vallev bank, at Kingston, 
and long prominent in the business and financial circles of Green 
township, comes of a family which was identified at an early period 
with the history of that portion of Ross county. Great-grandfather 
James Mav came to the United States from the north of Ireland and 
settled in Virginia in 1787. His son, Henry May, Sr., left Virginia 

early in the nineteenth century and settled in Chillicothe, O., where 
he resided a number of vears and then removed to a farm abort three 
miles north of the city, now owned by John McRoberts. Shortly 
afterward, in 1821, he located in Pickaway county immediately 
north of Kingston, where for many years he was prominent as a 
farmer and tanner, being quite influential also both in affairs of 
church and state. He married Susanna McCutcheon, a native of 
Kentucky, by whom he had four sons and three daughters, one of 
each sex dying in youth. The surviving sons were Henry, John M. 
and James, all of whom married, settled in and around Kingston and 
reared large families. Harriet, the eldest daughter, married Dr. 
George A. Wilson, one of the prominent physicians of Kingston at 
that time, now residing near Decatur, Ill., and they became the par- 
ents of a large family. Mary A: the other daughter, married 
John D. Mundell, of Commercial Point in Pickaway county, but 
JI—38 
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had no children. Henry May, Sr., died December 9, 1851, and his 
wife, February 2, 1850. James May, the youngest of there surviv- 
ing sons, was born November 17, 1821, while his parents were liv- 
ing on the farm north of Chillicothe. His life after reaching 
maturity was almost exclusively devoted to mercantile affairs. So 
early as his seventeenth year he was installed as clerk in the store of 
May ty Benton, the May of the firm being his father, and after one 
year’s service as a subordinate became a part proprietor by purchas- 
ing i father’s interest. From that time on for thirty-seven years 
el his retirement in 1876 he retained his connection with this 
establishment under various partnerships, one of which was com- 
posed of himself and his brother, John M., and continued for many 
years. While he gave close attention to his business affairs, James 
May always found time to devote to public affairs and was alert to 
every movement calculated to benefit the community in which he 
spent his long and useful life. He was an ardent friend of religion 
and edifeation, working zealously for the first as elder in the Presby: 
terian church and for the other as trustee for many years of the 
Mount Pleasant academy. In 1882 he helped to organize the Scioto 
Valley bank, was chosen its first president and served in that capac- 
itv with the devotedness to duty and scrupulous integrity that had 
always distinguished his discharge of a trust. At his own request 
he was eventually relieved of the cares incident to the presidency of 
such an institution, but remained as one of the directors until his 
death, which occurred May 11, 1893. In early manhood he married 
Eliza A. Taylor, a woman well deserving of more than a passing 
word. She was born in Athens, O., January 29, 1825, being a 
descendant of Capt. Isaac and Lydia (Perkins) Taylor, pioneers of 
that part of the State. For a number of years thev kept the princi- 
pal hotel in Athens, finally losing a lifetime’s accumulations by a 
fire which completely destroved building and contents. Of their 
seven children, one son and two danghters died hefore reaching 
maturity. The two surviving sons, Chauncey P. and Henry Tay- 
lor, entered the Presbyterian ministry and became well known 
throughout Ohio. Catherine married the Rev. Timothy Stearns, 
prominent in Presbyterian ministerial circles, and the other daugh- 
ter became the wife of James May. The latter’s children were nine 
in number and consisted of seven sons and two daughters, three of 
the former dying in infancy and leaving the following six survivors: 
Chauncey T., J. Myron, Clarence E., Willis, Carrie L. and lary B- 
This happy f family cirele, one of unusual affection for each other, 
was sadly broken by the death of the devoted mother which oceurred 
September 9, 1878. For his second wife James May selected Han- 
nah E. Davis. to whom he was married August 24, 1881, the result 
of the union being the birth of a daughter who died in infancy. 
Chauncey T. and Clarence E. had taken charge of the mercantile 
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business in 1876 under the firm name of May Brothers, and this 
partnership continued until 1890, when Clarence’s failing health 
caused him to sell his interest to his brother and seek relief in Cali- 
fornia. He died in Loss Angeles, April 2, 1891, leaving a wife, 
formerly Roberta S. Shannon; one son, Robert S., and two daugh- 
ters, Mary T. and Ada §. Chauncey Sie succeeded his father as 
director of the Scioto Valley bank and served as such until his death, 
which occurred February 7, 1897, leaving a wife, formerly Nannie 
Cordrey, a daughter named Lida T., and a son, Ralph B. Willis, 
fourth son of James and Eliza May, who was associated with the 
Scioto Gazette for many vears as local writer, died June 3, 1893. 
Mary Belle, one of the daughters, died June 7, 1882, at the age of 
seventeen vears, and her sister Carrie L., who married a Mr. Car- 
penter, died in Columbus, Ohio, September 28, 1895. J. Myron 
May, second of the sons, was born in Kingston, Ross county, Novem- 
ber 5, 1848. He has spent the most of his life in his native town, 
where he received a fair education in the old Mount Pleasant acad- 
emy and later spent a vear at the Ohio Wesleyan university at Dela- 
ware. le recalls with interest that here in 1868 he first met Sena- 
tor Joseph B. Foraker, and at that early date recognized in him a 
born leader of men destined for great eminence. After leaving 
Delaware, Mr. May spent the four years, 1870-74, in Kansas, dur- 
ing the greater part of that time being in the employment of the 
Sante Fe railway company. Returning to Kingston in 1875 he 
engaged in farming until the fall of 1879, when heand Mr. N. P. 
Rodgers embarked in the-hardware, drug and grocery business, the 
partnership continuing until 1891. In January, 1892, Mr. May 
succeeded his brother Chauncey T. in the old business of their father 
and continued the same until December, 1897. He remarks that 
had he remained until the spring of 1898 the “‘corner store,” as it is 
known, would have been in the May family unbroken for sixty years. 
In 1897 Mr. May was elected a director of the Scioto Valley bank, 
and in January, 1898, was elected president, a position which he 
has since held. In 1900 he was the decennial land appraiser of 
Green township and in the same vear was made the county’s nominee 
before the district convention for membership of the state board of 
equalization, but was defeated for the nomination. Mr. May, like 
his paternal ancestors, has always been a zealous advocate of the 
principles of the Republican party and takes an eager interest in all 
the current political questions. He ranks high as a business man, 
his qualifications in that line, added to his reputation as a man of 
strict integrity, causing him to be much songht after in the settle 
ment of estates. October 26, 1882, he was united in marriage to 
Lovetta, daughter of Abraham Holman, a prominent farmer of 
Green township. Thev have three children: Carroll H., born 
September 15, 1883, is now a junior at the Ohio Wesleyan univer- 
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sity ; James Floyd, born in March, 1885, is a senior in the Kingston 
high school, and Florence E., born in March, 1890, is attending the 
preparatory department of the local schools. 


Robert H. MC was born at Bourneville, Ohio, November 
14, 1867. His parents were W. W. and Sarah (Hanawalt) 
McCr ackin, the former a son of Robert P. MeCrackin, who was born 
in Virginia in 1815. Robert P. camé with his parents to Bourne- 
ville when a boy and lived at home until his marriage with Hulda 
MeMillen; then went to housekeeping on a farm now Roe by John 
Schlagel, lived there and at other places in Twin tow nship for sev- 
eral years and finally removing to Illinois. “Robert P.” McCrackin 
was married twice, his first wife dying before he departed for the 
west. By her he had eight children, one of whom died in infancy 
unnamed, the others being William (now dead), Robert, of Illinois; 
John one James, of Towa; Minnesota, of Missouri; and Anna, of 
Ohio. The second wife was Sarah Roe, by whom there were five 
children, of whom Edith, Theodocia, Nathaniel and Edward live in 
Illinois and Susan in Indiana. When W. W. Mc ‘rackin was nine- 
teen vears old, he enlisted in Company I, One Hundred and Forty- 
nine Ohio infantry and at the battle of Monocacy, in 1864, ‘was taken 
prisoner. He was confined for about eight months, when he obtained 
an exchange and returned home. is treatment during his confine- 
ment in the rebel prison was cruel bevond description ‘and when he 
got back to Ohio he was little better than a wreck. After his mar- 
riage to Sarah Hanawalt, he engaged in the general mercantile busi- 
ness at Bourneville, which was his ocenpation during most of his 
life. In 1879, he removed to Springfield, where he conducted a 
grocery store, and his death occurred there in 1886, after which the 
family returned to Bourneville. My. and Mrs. MeCrackin became 
the parents of six children, of whom Minnesota, Julia, and an 
unnamed infant are dead, the living being Robert H., William and 
James. In July, 1898, Robert H. MeCrackin was married to 
Elizabeth Findley, of Kirkwood, Ill. Previous to that time he had 
been engaged in business with his brother and this has since contin- 
ued sree the firm name of McCrackin Bros. They carry on a 
business as dealers in grain, coal and merchandise. In 1891, Mr. 
McCrackin’s mother died at Bourneville, and he engaged in business 
at Storms Station in 1897. Mr. and Mrs. MeCrackin are the par- 
ents of two children, whose names are Julia and Mary. 


David H. McDaniel is a native of Jackson county, Ohio, born in 
1856. While he was still quite young, his parents removed to 
Scioto county, where he grew to manhood and received his education 
in the common schools. In 1876 he came to Franklin township, 
Ross county, and worked as a farm hand for a couple of vears. In 
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1879 he began farming for himself in the same locality and has fol- 
lowed that occupation ever since. He has never sought office, but 
for some time has been a member of the township board of educa- 
tion. His fraternal connection is confined to membership in the 
order of Odd Fellows. In August, 1878, he was married to Malinda 
Vanscoy, of Ross county, by whom he has four children: Charles, 
Maud, Jackson and Roxie. Mrs. McDaniel was the daughter of 
Jackson and Malinda Vanscoy, who were natives of Jackson county. 
They settled in Ross county in 1854 and spent the remainder of 
their lives in Franklin township; were farmers and highly respected 
in the community. Ms. Vanscoy died in 1882 and her husband in 
1897. Five children survive them, among the number being Mrs. 
McDaniel. The families of the Vanscoys and MecDaniels are of that 
elass who go through the world without much noise or attracting 
public notice, but who constitute the very backbone of the communi- 
ties where they reside and make up the most substantial part of its 
citizenship. 


Joshua M. McKenzie was born in Twin township, Ross county, 
Ohio, where he now resides, December 11, 1848. His father, Eli 
Melxenzie, was born in Maryland and was the son of Joshua McKen- 
zie, who emigrated from Scotland. El McKenzie married Mary 
Kemper, of Ross county, and after marriage they settled in Twin 
township, where they spent the remainder of their lives, her death 
occurring in 1850 ‘and his in 1874, Their three children were 
Mary J., Joshua M. and Ada. There was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary in the career of Joshua M. McIXenzie from youth to manhood. 
He worked on the farm in season, attended the school in winter days 
and otherwise enacted the role usually assigned to the country boy. 
On December 16, 1869, he was married to Mary J. Coover, of Ross 
county, who died on January 1, 1876, after giving birth to two chil- 
dren, aed Bertha and Edith, both of whom died in childhood. 
August 29, 1882, Mr. McKenzie took a second wife in the person of 
Mattie J. Newman, daughter of the late Howard Newman, who 
removed from Virginia to Paxton township, Ross county. By this 
marriage there were five children, whose names are Tessie, Edna, 
Florence, Wilbur and James Glenn. During much the eke por- 
tion of his life Mr. McKenzie has been engaged in farming in Twin 
township. He has never been an office seeker, but is not lacking in 
interest when important political campaigns are pending and usu- 
ally votes with the Democratic party. He and wife are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, the latter being a very active church 


worker. 


John MeNallv, late an esteemed citizen of Ross county, Ohio, was 
born in Templemoil, Londonderry, Ireland, on June 20, 1798. 
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Owing to the fact that his father was a fine scholar and school 
teacher, young McNally had fine educational advantages at home, 
which ie natural tastes and brightness of mind enabled him te 
improve to the utmost. Like most Irish families, however, that of 
the McNally’s was both large and poor, a fact which necessitated 
endless drudgery and toil to make both ends ineet. When John 
MeNally came ‘of age he turned his eyes, as had thousands of his 
fellow compatriots before him, to the land of the free across the great 
water. With him to resolve was to do and the year 1820 found him 
on board an emigrant ship bound for North America. He first 
landed in Canada and made his way to Quebec, owing to the fact 
that he bore a letter of introduction to a prominent citizen (Gen. 
Gillespie) of that place. He obtained precarious employment there 
for a while, but soon became dissatisfied and determined to push his 
way south into the states. It so happened that three of his school: 
mates by the name of Edwards had preceded him from the old coun- 
try and settled in Chillicothe, Ohio. To them John McNally deter- 
mined to come. There is an element of the pathetic in the spectacle 
of this Irish boy, poor and friendless, starting to walk all the weary 
distance from Quebec to Ross county. With genuine Irish pluck, 
however, which was about all his capital, he set forth on this toilsome 
journey and in due time arrived at Chillicothe weary, foot-sore and 
“broke.”’ His last half-dollar was used np in payment for lodging 
and breakfast at the place of his destination, and without a penny. 
he started out to seek his old schoolmates for advice and assistance. 
Both were forthcoming and, thanks to his previously acquired edu- 
cation, John was soon installed as master over a school and after- 
ward taught for vears in Concord township, near the farm which he 
subsequently owned. With bright, sober and industrious voung men 
who are willing to work, one success usually follows another and 
increases in value by an ascending ratio. The first money he saved, 
amounting to seventy-five dollars, he remitted with a devotion truly 
touching to his aged and needy parents in old Ireland. In time 
wearying of the schoolhouse, young McNally obtained a clerkship 
with John Bush and later engaged in the mercantile business at 
Frankfort. By 1828, he was ‘able to purchase the good will and 
stock of this store, which stood where Robert Fulton & Sons were 
afterward located, and here he enjoyed prosperous trade for years. 
Subsequently he was in the wholesale and retail grocery business at 
Chillicothe for twelve years. In 1831, eleven years after he left 
Ireland a poor boy, he had purchased the 250 acres of valuable land 
near Frankfort which afterward became the home of his declining 
vears. In 1850, he retired from the mercantile business and went 
to his farm for permanent residence. Being unmarried, he lived in 
the household of George M. Dexter, his brother-in-law. This gen- 
tleman, and in after vears his son, assisted Mr. MeNally in the man- 
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agement and development of his farm into the valuable estate it 
subsequently became. For a while, Mr. McNally had other and 
outside business such as stock-dealing and pork-packing in New York 
city. Eventually, however, he gave up all this and spent his time 
on the farm with his friends and his books, enjoying life quietly and 
helping to confer pleasure on others. During the latter years of the 
seventies his health failed rapidly and on December 27, 1879, he 
passed away after a two-weeks illness. He willed his property to 
the children of his sister, the principal heir being his nephew, James 
A. Dexter, of whom a sketch appears in this work. Mr. MeNally 
was a very devout Roman Catholic, and devoutly attached to the 
faith of his fathers. He contributed with munificent liberality to 
the church, at one time donating $6,000 to build a fine brick edifice 
in Frankfort for the occupancy of the congregation. He also paid 
the necessary expense of educating a nephew for the priesthood and 
contributed liberally towards the education of a niece, who spent 
twenty years of her life as a Sister of Charity. The esteem in which 
Mr. MeNally was held needed no stronger proof than that afforded 
by the attendance at his funeral, which was one of the largest ever 
seen at Frankfort. 


Ambrose MeNeill, long identified with the agricultural interests 
of Concord township, is descended from one of the earliest settlers 
as well as most extensive and prosperous farmers in that portion of 
Ross county. His grandparents were John and Gertrude (Rose- 
boom) McNeill, West Virginians who came to Ohio in 1809 and 
purchased about 4,000 acres of wild land in Concord township. 
Included in this tract was the site of the present village of Frank- 
fort, the land for which was subsequently deeded by Mr. McNeill 
in sufficient quantity for the purposes of incorporation. Besides his 
large real estate interests, John McNeill was in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Frankfort and also an extensive dealer in stock. As life’s 
shadows lengthened, the old pioneer realized the necessity of rest 
and while all his faculties were still sound made a division of his 
property and retired from active business. His wife departed this 
life in 1855, and ten years later John McNeill surrendered to the 
great conqueror after a long and useful career. All of his seven 
children who grew to maturity have long since died, but their names 
are preserved in the family records as follows: John, Rachel (wife 
of Osmus Rowe), Strother, Mary (married William Harvey and 
after his death Dr. Joseph Sanford), Andrew R., Rhesy and Ger: 
trude (wife of Tillman Porter). John McNeill, eldest son and 
namesake of his father, was born near Moorefield, Hardy county, 
W. Va., in 1807, two vears before his parents started on their journey 
to the West. In early manhood he married Rebecca Wiley, a Ross 
county girl, with whom he went to housekeeping on one of his father’s 
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places and farmed the same until the time of his death, which 
occurred in 1873, his wife surviving him five years. Of their five 
children, Corbin, William W. and Henrietta G. are dead, the living 
ones being Eliza J., who married Dr. Mayne, and Ambrose. The 
latter was born in Concord township, Ross county, on the farm where 
he now resides, January 4, 1835. He remained at home until his 
twenty-third year and was married May 27, 1858, to Elizabeth Clay- 
pool, of Frankfort, Ohio. Within a, year or two afterward, he 
located on the place of 128 acres where he has since made his home, 
and engaged in general farming and stock-raising. During the civil 
war he was a member of the Home Guards and joined in the move- 
ments to check those bold raiders, Kirby Smith and John Morgan. 
Aside from his own business, Mr. McNeill has often been called on 
to fill township offices, such as trustee, supervisor and member of the 
school board. Mr. and Mrs. McNeill have five children, whose 
names are thus given in order of birth: Frank, at home; Ruth, 
wife of Charles Cox, of Chillicothe; Mary, at home; Kate, wife of 
Ernest Johnson, of Columbus; Maria, wife of William Edmiston, 
who is connected with the business college at Columbus. 


Edward Meggenhofen, M. D., of Chillicothe, was born at Ander- 
son Station, Ross county, Ohio, May 18, 1857. His parents were 
Louis and Katherine (Paulus) Meggenhofen, both natives of Ger- 
many and of pure German stock. The mother of Dr. Meggenhofen 
came with her parents to Chillicothe in her infancy. His father 
was a young man when he came to Ohio. They were married in 
Chillicothe. Louis Meggenhofen was a man of broad culture and 
public spirit. He was a teacher in the public schools of Ross county, 
having had the benefit of a liberal education in his native land; was 
one of the first park commissioners in Chillicothe and was always 
interested in beautifving.and improving the city. He was a botanist 
of some note, and hence was specially fitted to serve as a member of 
the board having charge of parks. He died in 1885 at the age of 
sixty-two, but his wife survives and resides with her son in Columbus. 
Charles W., the second son, is a prominent business man of Colum- 
bus, a druggist by profession and unmarried. Dr. Meggenhofen, 
the eldest son, received the ordinary education in Chillicothe schools 
and was engaged in the drug business from 1876 to 1891. He then 
took up the study of medicine and was graduated from the Kentucky 
School of Medicine in 1893. After leaving college, he formed a 
partnership in the drug business with the widow of his former 
employer, the business being conducted under the name of Dr. Meg- 
genhofen. Three years later he disposed of his interest in this ven- 
ture and has since devoted himself entirely to his medical practice. 
He enjoys a good patronage in Chillicothe and vicinity and stands 
high in his profession. Being a registered pharmacist, he dispenses 
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his own medicines, of which he keeps an ample supply on hand. 
September 8, 1881, Dr. Maggenhofen was married to Louise Kirk, 
a native of Chillicothe and daughter of Bud Kirk, who died in the 
army during the civil war. The Doctor and his wife have three 
children, of whom Laura is now Mrs. William Greenbaum, of Chil- 
heothe; Anna and Katherine are students in school. 


The Mendenhall family, as is well known to all students of United 
States history, is one of the most extensive as well as one of the most 
enterprising in the Union. Probably not one of the forty-five states 
but has representatives of this family, whose members have risen 
to prominence in the professions, business, politics and all other 
avenues to fame or fortune. They go back, too, to the very fountain 
source of American “blue blood,” as the first of the Mendenhalls 
came over in the Mayflower in 1620. These were three brothers 
named Isaac, Thomas and Joseph; two of whom settled in South 
Carolina while all record of the other was lost subsequent. to his 
arrival. A descendant of one of these brothers, Joseph by name, 
served with distinction as a soldier in the Revolutionary war and it 
is said he lived so close to the battlefield of Brandywine that a cannon 
ball fired in that engagement took off a corner of his house. This 
veteran left a son named Thomas, who was born in Fayette county, 
Pa., in 1760, married Peggie Jeems and migrated to Washington 
éounty, Oe where he died in 1852, aged ninety-two years. Six 
children, all long since dead, are aceredited to Thomas and Peggie 
_Mendenhall, appearing thus on the family register: Joseph, 
Thomas, John, Pattie, Jane and Margaret. John Mendenhall, 
third of these children married Stare Craft in Pennsylvania 
which was the native state of both of them, and subsequently settled 
in Guernsey county, Ohio. In 1846 he came to Ross county and 
located in Huntington township, where he became prosperous and 
influential as a farmer and stock-dealer. The memorials in Denver 
cemetery, where their remains have long reposed, inform the inquirer 
that John Mendenhall reached the age of ninety-four years before 
his death and that his “beloved wife, Experience,” died in her 
seventy-third vear. Their family consisted of the following named 
children: William, Thomas J., Craft, Israel L., Joseph, John and 
Delilah. All these are dead except Craft, who lives in Illinois, 
Tsrael L.. of Denver, Ohio, and Joseph, who is a resident of Iowa. 
Thomas J. Mendenhall, second of the foregoing list in order of birth, 
was a farmer and merchant by occupation and made a success in 
both lines. His real estate holdings amounted to over 700 acres of 
land, and for many years he conducted a general store at Denver 
which was a source of profit. He was often called on by his fellow 
citizens to fill the various offices, such as justice of the peace, post- 
master, trustee and others. In addition to his other cares, he was 
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engaged in the timber business at the time of his death, which 
oceurred January 24, 1889. He married Julia Haynes, born in 
Ross county in 1835, and by her had the following named children: 
Anna, deceased; Hannah L., wife of W. D. Weltner, of Summit 
Hill, Ohio; Josie, deceased; Hugh B., of Denver; Robert W., of 
Waverly, Ohio; Ida, wife of A. C. Yoakem, of Vigo, Ohio; Eva, 
wife of O. W. Guth, of Waverly, now deceased; John T., of Denver; 
Lillian, wife of F. A. Guth, Jr., of Waverly; Lenore, at home. 
Since the death of their father, his sons’ Hugh B., Robert W. and 
John T. have been conducting and managing the business for their 
mother, who is administratrix of the estate. These gentlemen also 
have a business of their own at Waverly, which is conducted under 
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the firm name of Mendenhall Brothers & Guth. 


Charles Metzger was born in Chillicothe, Ohio, June 15, 1846. 
His father, Frederick Metzger, was born in Germany in 1812 and 
emigrated to this country in 1839, coming over in a sailing ship 
which took three months to cross the Atlantic. After reaching these 
shores, he made his way to St. Lonis and from there to northern 
Ohio, eventually arriving at Chillicothe in 1842. Being a poor man, 
he sought employment as a common laborer and assisted in the con- 
struction of the Marietta railroad. Before leaving Germany Fred- 
erick Metzger married his wife Christina and by her he had eight 
children. Two died in infaney; Christ and George (twins) are 
living, the former in Iowa and the latter in Pickaway county, Ohio; 
Mary married Jack Bookmiller, of Chillicothe; Charles is in Union 
township, Ross county; Jacob and Henry in Chillicothe. The 
father continued to reside in Chillicothe until his death, which 
occurred in 1898, the mother having passed away in 1874. When 
the civil war opened in 1861, Charles Metzger was working peace- 
fully on an Ohio farm. Boy as he was, being less than fifteen years 
old, he was impatient to be a soldier and in the following year 
enlisted in Company F, Hundred and Sixth Ohio infantry. The 
command was sent from Camp Dennison on gunboats up the Ohio to 
Maysville, Ky., with a view to heading off the notorious General 
Morgan. After this maneuver was accomplished, they went to 
Frankfort and from there to Bowling Green, Ky., later participating 
in the battle at Hartsville, Tenn. Mr. Metzger was sent from there 
to the hospital. Afterward he was with his command at various 
points in Tennessee, part of the time guarding railroads. He was 
discharged at Nashville June 27, 1865, and immediately returned 
to Chillicothe. He learned the trade of a brickmason, which he 
followed for some time, but eventually became engaged in farm 
work. On September 30, 1867, he married Lizzie Ebenour, after 
which he rented land and settled down to business for himself. 
Industry and close application brought a reasonable measure of suc- 
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cess, until Mr. Metzger finds himself possessed of 240 acres of good 
farm land. His marriage resulted in the birth of six children. Of 
these, Barbara married "Carrie Short, of Pickaway county; Anna, 
the second born, is dead; Edward lives in Union township and Will- 
iam is at home; Lizzie became the wife of Edward Rector, of Pick- 
away county, and Ira, the youngest, is still at home. The wife of 
Mr. Metzger died March 20, 1887. He is a member of the G. A. R. 
post, No. 338, at Yellowbud. 


Theron O. Middleton, prominent in church work at Fruitdale and 
vicinity, comes of a family which furnished three out of five children 
as soldiers of the Union during the civil war. His father, James 
Middleton, was a native of Pennsylvania who came to Ross county 
about 1832 and settled in Paint township, where he rose to promi- 
nence in political and business circles and died in 1874. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Pemberton, of Connecticut, by whom he had seven 
children, of whom the following are brief biographical sketches: Rey. 
John H. Middleton, a minister of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
served in Company I, Eighty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, meeting 
with an accident while on a march in Tennessee which crippled him 
for life and eventually caused his death May 14, 1900. Ardon P. 
Middleton, of Greenfield, Ohio, was also a member of Company I, 
Eighty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, spent three years in the service 
and contracted disease from which he never recovered. Rev. Homer 
C. Middleton, also a Methodist minister, has for six years had charge 
of a church at Leesburg, Ohio. Celestia F., the only daughter, 
“became the wife of Lawson Smalley, of Fruitdale. Two sons, 
Edmund O. and Jonathan, are dead, the former dying at the age of 
twenty-two and Jonathan when but two years old. Theron O. Mid- 
dleton was born in Paint township, Ross county, in 1839. He 
received his education in the schools of his native locality and had 
just reached full manhood at the outbreak of the civil war. His 
father and children were intensely patriotic and, like his two 
brothers mentioned, Theron determined to tender his services in 
behalf of the Union cause. He therefore became a member of Com- 
pany I, One Hundred and Eighty-fifth regiment of Ohio infantry, 
which was mustered into the service at Camp Chase and later sta- 
tioned at Owensboro, Ky. Mr. Middleton received his discharge 
from the army at Lexington. Shortly after the close of the war, he 
was married to Sarah E. Zink, a school teacher of Ross county, who 
lived only five years thereafter and died without leaving any chil- 
dren. Mr. Middleton is a member of the post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at Greenfield, Ohio. He has been connected with 
the Methodist Episcopal church over forty-eight vears, and has long 
been one of the most enthusiastic and efficient in church work. His 
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main occupation is that of farming but he is influential in all move- 
ments to advance any good cause and improve the public morals. 


Henry Miller, an extensive land-owner and stock-raiser, and 
regarded as one of the model farmers of Scioto township, is a worthy 
representative of Ross county’s German born citizens. From 
extreme poverty, without influential friends and with no other 
resources than his sturdy industry, endless patience and sound judg- 
ment, he has risen to the influence which accompanies the accumu- 
lation of property and its attendant “privilege of being independent.” 
His father, Frederick Miller, was a farmer in Germany, married 
Magdelina Brust and died of typhoid fever when forty-three years 
old. About fifteen years previous to this event,’the parents of his 
wife had emigrated to Ohio and settled in Pike county. Within a 
year after her husband’s death, the widow decided to cross the ocean 
and landed in.New York in 1855 after a tedious voyage of forty- 
three days. She went directly to Ohio, was reunited with her 
parents in Pike county, and remained with them until their deaths, 
which occurred but a short time after her arrival. About four vears 
after her parents died, she married Philip Rickard, with whom she 
settled permanently in Pike county and there lived until her death 
at the age of seventy-six vears. By her first marriage she had seven 
children, all of whom that were living at the time came with her to 
the United States, their names in order of birth being as follows: 
Frederick, resident of Chicago; Henry, subject of this sketch; 
George, died in infaney; Catherine, living in Illinois; Sophia and 
Margaret, residents of Portsmouth, Ohio; Magdelena (deceased). 
Henry Miller was born in Germany, near the river Rhine, October 
8, 1845, and was ten vears old when brought to America by his 
mother. What little education he received in vouth was obtained 
in Germany as he was compelled to go to work for a living in Ohio 
before he had reached his fourteenth vear. He continued farm 
labor by the month until his marriage in Pike county to Elizabeth 
Hammon, which occurred January 17, 1869, when he was about 
twenty-three years old. Shortly after this event, Mr. Miller located 
at High Banks in Liberty township, Ross county, where he spent 
four years and then took charge of the Seott Cook farm in Sciota 
township which he managed for the ten succeeding years. At the 
expiration of that time, he purchased the 243 acres in Scioto town- 
ship where he has since resided. This farm, which has been greatly 
improved by Mr. Miller since it came into his possession, is now 
regarded as one of the best of its size in the county. In addition to 
this homestead, Mr. Miller owns 27614 acres of land in Deerfield 
township, and for a number of years was extensively engaged in 
stock-raising. His methods are those of the up-to-date farmer, oper- 
ating on strictly business principles, and he keeps in touch with the 
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latest improvements and discoveries affecting the agricultural indus- 
try. Mr. and Mrs. Miller have had eleven children: George W., 
of Deerfield township; Magdelena, wife of George Fry, of Pickaway 
county; Henry C., of Rranicore. Ohio ; Benjacin. F,, of Scioto 
township; Mary E., John F., Carl E. and Alvah L., at home; Philip, 
Leroy and Laura died in infancy. Mrs. Miller and her children 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


John Miller, member of the school board of Chillicothe, and long 
identified with the city’s interests in various capacities, is an Amer- 
ican citizen of German origin. His father, Antone Miller, was 
born in Germany in 1831, grew to manhood there, and when about 
twenty-one vears old set out for America to seek his fortune. Join- 
ing the stream of emigrants then westward bound in large numbers, 
he stopped in Ohio and selected the beautiful county of Ross as his 
abiding place. Being well pleased with his new home, he persuaded 
his father and other relatives to come over and participate in the 
opportunities then offered the settler in the boundless west. After 
locating permanently, Antone Miller, with the thrift and industry 
characteristic of his race, turned his hand to different kinds of 
employment as chance or ‘good fortune brought it his way. After 
several vears’ experience in a distillery, he farmed a short time in 
1865 and then worked for three years as a fireman and engineer. In 
1868 he became a cigar-maker, but later abandoned that to enter the 
saloon business, which he followed until his death, November 3, 
1878. About 1855 he was married to Katherine Griesheimer, also 
a native of Germany, whence she had come with her parents some 
years previous. Antone Miller and wife had twelve children, of 
whom the nine followi ing are living: Emma, wife of Jacob Wetzel, 
of Chillicothe; John, subject of this sketch ; Louis, cigar manufac- 
turer at Chillicothe: Jacob, saloonist in Chillicothe; Lizzie, wife of 
George Scheeler, of Chillicothe; William, blacksmith in Chillicothe ; 
George, an engineer in Chillicothe; Katharina, wife of Oliver Von- 
celausburg, of Chillicothe; and Charles A., of the same city. John 
Miller, second of the children, was born in Chillicothe October 23, 
1858. In 1874 he seeured employment as a cigar-maker and worked 
for three vears with various firms until his father entered that busi- 
ness when he beeame one of his employees. In 1886, he embarked 
in the cigar industry on his own account and continued it until May, 
1891, when he disposed of his interests and spent the next ten years 
in gardening and trucking, in the winter seasons working at his trade 
of cigar making. In 1901, he resumed cigar manufacturing and has 
since adhered to that business. In the spring of 1901, Mr. Miller 
was elected a member of the school board to represent the Sixth ward 
and he has paid considerable attention to the educational affairs of 
the city. In 1880 he was married to Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob 
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Wetzel, an old resident of Chillicothe, by whom he has had three 
sons: Oscar George, Carl Jacob and Roy Antone (deceased). Mr. 
Miller is a member of the German Salem church in Chillicothe. 


John H. Miller, manager of the Western Union telegraph com- 
pany at Chillicothe, is a native of Pickaway county, Ohio, born May 
8, 1852. His parents were John and Mary (Demuth) Miller, both 
natives of Pennsylvania, who came to Pickaway county, where they 
subsequently married and spent their lives. The father was a mer- 
chant in Circleville for many vears and was also interested in the 
manufacture of hats. The mother died in 1870, at the age of fifty 
years, and the father passed away in 1878 when seventy-two years 
old. They had three children, of whom John H. Miller is the only 
survivor, Otis dving in infancy and Louisa at the age of fifteen. By 
a previous marriage the father had two children, William and Mar- 
garet, the former now carrying on the business established by his 
father, the latter deceased at the age of seventeen. John H. Miller 
was edueated in the public schools of Circleville, where he also 
learned telegraphy and became an operator at the age of eighteen. 
For eight vears he served in the office of the train dispatcher at Chil- 
licothe, from which he was promoted in 1880 to the managership of 
the Western Union office, the position he now holds. Ar. Miller is 
a good Republican and has received honors at the hands of his party. 
He served two terms as a member of the Chillicothe city council. 
September 12, 1901, he was nominated by the Republicans as their 
candidate for the office of auditor of Ross county and, after a hot 
and vigorous campaign, he was elected in the November following. 
In October, 1902, he will enter into this office for a term of three 
years. October 22, 1879, he was married to Lida Scholderer, of 
Chillicothe. Her parents were John F. and Sophia Scholderer. 
The latter came from Germany to Chillicothe in early childhood, 
and the father, now dead, was a native of Chillicothe, where, in the 
last years of his life, he was a inember of the firm of Ireland & Schol- 
derer, dealers in stoves and tinware. My. and Mrs. Miller are 
members of the first Presbyterian church, he being a member of the 
board of trustees and clerk of the session and both zealous in religious 
work. Mr. Miller is prominently associated with the Masonie fra- 
ternity, having attained the commandery degrees, and for the last 
fifteen years has been recorder of Chillicothe commandery, No. 8. 


Ludlow D. Miller, a well known farmer of Buckskin township, 
Ross county, comes of a family noted for strength of character and 
success in business. His father, Avlett Miller, a native of Culpeper 
county, Va., came to Ohio about 1820 and settled in New Peters- 
burg, Highland county. After a short stav there he removed to 
Greenfield, where he embarked in the mercantile business and fol- 
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lowed that occupation until a few years before his death in 1860. 
He left a family of seven children, five boys and two girls. Robert 
H. Miller, the oldest of the sons, established the first bank in Green- 
field, Ohig, and was conspicuous in the city’s business affairs until 
his death in 1900. His brother, James A. Miller, went to Dubuque, 
Iowa, where he rose to prominence in the business world as an expert 
accountant and died in 1888. Edward Hamilton Miller, third son 
of this bright family, also exhibited financial talent at an early age, 
being one of the incorporators of the Highland County bank, of 
Greenfield, in 1867, and its president for many years. He was a 
member of the Seventy-third Ohio regiment during the civil war and 
was wounded at the first battle of Bull Run. Maxwell Miller, 
youngest of the brothers, was also a soldier and served in the 
Eighteenth Ohio during the civil war. He became a farmer in Illi- 
nois and died in 1900. Ellen, the eldest of the two sisters, married 
Seth Langdon, who died in the early sixties. Alice became the wife 
of H. S. Fullerton, who joined the First regiment of Ohio artillery 
and while in service contracted a disease that caused his death. Lud- 
low D. Miller, the subject of this sketch, was born in Greenfield and 
was attending the South Salem academy when the civil war opened 
in the spring ‘of 1861. He enlisted in the First regiment Ohio heavy 
artillery w hich was first sent to Kentucky and afterward located at 
Johnson's Island as guard for the prisoners at that place. Mr. Mil- 
ler has a distinet recollection of the time spent there, as it included 
the famous cold New Year’s day of 1864, which became historic 
throughout the Union on account of the wide prevalence of an exceed- 
ingly severe temperature. To his exposure on that memorable day 
Mr. Miller attributes the severe attack of rheumatism from which 
he never entirely recovered. Within a few weeks after his return 
from the war, he was married to Mary M., daughter of Samuel 
Hitcheock, a native of Berkshire county, Mass., who came to Ohio 
about 1840 and engaged in farming on the land now occupied by Mr. 
Miller. The family of Mrs. Miller ean trace their ancestry back to 
the early half of the seventeenth century, when Luke Hitchcock came 
from Warwick county, Eng., and founded the American branch. 
His descendants include many names prominent in the history of the 
colonies and the states, both in war and peace. Among these may 
be mentioned Charles Dudley Warner, the noted writer; Grover 
Cleveland, ex-president of the Union, and Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
secretary of the interior in the present administration. Luke Hitch- 
cock, great-grandfather of Mrs. Miller, held a commission as captain 
in the Continental army during the “Revolutionary war. On her 
mother’s side, also, Mrs. Miller has every reason to be proud of her 
ancestry. Her @ erandfather, John Proud, came from his native state 
of New Jersey in the latter part of the eighteenth century and bought 
government land, the family tradition being that he paid for most of 
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it in deerskins. However this may be, his daughter Matilda mar- 
ried Samuel Hitchcock and became the mother of Mrs. Ludlow D. 
Miller, who inherited the homestead of her parents and made it the 
subsequent residence of herself and husband. After his marriage, 
Mr. Ludlow D. Miller located in Springfield, Ohio, where he was 
engaged in the mercantile business for about ten years. Afterward 
he was in business for a while at Cincinnati, but finally abandoned 
the mercantile field and settled down permanently on the old Hitch- 
cock homestead where he embarked in farming and stock-raising. 
Mr. Miller has served as a member of the board of trustees of Buck- 
skin township. As a veteran of the civil war, he fraternizes with 
his old comrades at the Grand Army post in South Salem, and the 
religious connections of the family are with the Presbyterian church 
of the same place. 


William L. Miller, who ranks as Ross county’s leading stockman 
and agriculturist, was born on the old ancestral homestead, which he 
owns and where he now resides, on the 25th of January, 1837. His 
parents were Abraham and Lydia (Herbert) Miller, the former born 
on this same homestead October 25, 1805, and the latter in Pickaway 
county, Ohio, April 22, 1810. The paternal grandparents of Will 
iam L. Miller were Abraham and Elizabeth (Pigman) Miller, who 
were both natives of Kentucky, the birth of the former occurring in 
that state June 22, 1769, and of the latter April 13, 1772. It was 
about the vear 1800 and after their marriage that they emigrated 
from Kentucky to Ross county. For a short time they located at what 
was then known as Chillicothe Station but subsequently the grand- 
father purchased section twenty-six in Green township and immedi- 
ately removed his family to this forest home. He was a man of great 
foree of character and at the time of his accidental death, which 
oceurred October 22, 1806, he was actively engaged in constructing 
a tannery near his log cabin and was allied with various other enter- 
prises of a valuable nature to the pioneer. His widow continued to 
reside on the homestead and there, amid the hardships incident to 
those trying times, she succeeded in raising her family of eight chil- 
dren. After a long and useful life she passed away September 19, 
1851. The youngest child in this family of eight was Abraham, the 
father of the subject of this sketch. He was reared and schooled in 
conformity to the usages of that day and spent his entire life at the 
home of his birth. On February 9, 1834, he was married to Lydia 
Herbert, and to this union were born ten children. George W., 
November 19, 1834; Hezekiah, December 17, 1835; William L., 
the subject of this sketch, January 25, 1837; Marv E., August 4, 
1838; Anna C., March 28, 1840; Isaac B., August 22, 1841; Jesse, 
March 11, 1843; James, January 30, 1845; Joseph, April 1, 1848, 
and Amos B., May 7, 1850, all of whom grew to maturity except 
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Isaac. The father continued to reside on the old homestead until 
his death, which occurred January 13, 1856. The wife and mother 
survived him until July 1, 1872, when she also passed away. Will- 
iam L. Miller spent his youth on the farm, attending the district 
school in the winter, and thus secured a fair education. He soon 
developed an aptitude for handling stock and to this branch of rural 
life he has devoted the most of his attention. Today he is reckoned 
as one of the most successful as well as extensive stock dealers in 
southern Ohio. The writer of this sketch found him busily engaged 
in classifying a herd of 500 hogs, and was told that he is also an exten- 
sive dealer in cattle. He is also the owner of thousands of acres of 
real estate in this and other states, and is apparently in the prime of 
his activities, for the years have dealt lightly with him, and he bids 
fair to remain an active factor in the industrial life of Ross county 
for many years to come. On April 28, 1860, he was united in mar- 
riage with Rosanna Betz, daughter of John and Eliza (Baker) Betz, 
the former born in Union county, Pa., December 2, 1810, and the 
latter in the same county September 15, 1816. Mrs. Miller was 
born in Union county, Pa., November 10, 1834, and emigrated to 
Ross county with her parents and later accompanied them to Wood- 
ford county, Ill., where she was residing at the time of her marriage. 
To this union were born two children: Wiliam B. Elsworth, who 
died in infancy, and Ida May, born February 4, 1864, who was mar- 
ried to John J. Oliver October 28, 1880. Mr. Oliver is a native of 
Ross county, Ohio, born August 20, 1860. Ar. and Mrs. Oliver 
have four children: Louis M., born January 4, 1882; Clem. J., 
born January 4, 1884: Ola M., bon July 23, 1886, and Rosanna on 
born June 6, 1889, Alys. Miller, the wife and mother, died Febru- 
ary 27, 1899. She was a lady of exceptional virtues and.a hfelong 
member of the German Reformed church. This sketch would not 
be complete without due reference to Mr. Miller’s private and public 
life. After the death of his father he ably assisted his mother in 
the management of the large estate. Later he began to deal exten- 
sively in live stock and his een Die judgment and skill in this line 
of work not only brought him wealth but also attracted attention all 
over the state and as a result in 1893 Governor McKinley appointed 
and commissioned him as one of the three members of the Board of 
Live Stock Commissioners of Ohio, for a term of three years, and 
his superior services in that official position have been acknowledged 
by each succeeding governor down to and including Governor Nash, 
all of whom have reappointed him as his terms of office have expired 
and at this writing he is a member of that honorable board. During 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, he was 
appointed to represent Ohio as a member of the Advisory Council of 
World’s Congress Auxiliary on farm culture. Politically he is a 
II—39 
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Republican. In Freemasonry he has taken all the degrees from 
entered apprentice up to and including the 32d degree, including the 
Knight Templar and Scottish Rite degrees. He is also a member 
of the order of Elks. His home and surroundings are of a substan- 
tial character, well adapted and equipped as an up-to-date stock farm. 
As a citizen, Mr. Miller stands high in the estimation of his friends 
and neighbors. 


Ephraim H. Minear was born in Yellowbud, Ross county, Ohio, 
November 25, 1840. His parents were William and Margaret 
(Hobbs) Minear, the former of whom was born in Union township 
in 1815. He was a farmer by occupation and spent his whole life on 
the same place. Besides Ephraim Minear, the subject of this sketch, 
there were two other children, Elizabeth and Pelitha, both of whom 
died in infancy. The father died at the early age of twenty-five, 
his widow surviving until 1868. Their son Ephraim lived in Yel- 
lowbud for five years and then went to work in the country at a salary 
of some twelve or fifteen dollars a year. August 11, 1862, he 
enlisted at Yellowbud in Company K, Eighty-ninth Ohio infantry, 
as a musician. After serving one vear, he was discharged for disa- 
bilitv and returned to his home in Ohio. He then learned the car- 
penter’s trade, which was his means of livelihood for many years 
thereafter. On March 18, 1868, he was married to Elien Gamble, 
of whose three children two died in infanev and Fletcher, the only 
survivor, lives in Chillicothe. The first wife died March 18, 1881, 
and Mr. Minear married Ida Madden September 26, 1885. Their 
only child is named Belle and lives at home-with her parents. In 
1886, Mr. Minear removed to Andersonville, Ross county, of which 
place he was appointed postmaster in 1889. He held this place for 
two years and in 1898 was reappointed by President McKinley. 
In 1886, he was elected clerk of his township and has retained that 
position ever since. In politics he is a stanch Republican and he 
has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal church since 1857. 


Thaddeus A. Minshall, of Chillicothe, former chief justice of the 
supreme court of Ohio and an eminent jurist, was born in Ross 
county, Ohio, January 19, 1834. His ancestors were of English 
origin and accompanied William Penn to this country as devout 
Quakers. A branch of the family subsequently settled in Virginia, 
whence Ellis Minshall, the grandfather, removed to Ohio about the 
year 1800, and served through the war of 1812 as a soldier from this 
state. After the death of his mother in 1841 the subject of this 
sketch spent about five years working in a woolen factory, after which 
he attended Mt. Pleasant Academy as opportunity afforded until 
1854. At the age of twenty he was a teacher in the public schools 
and in this capacity he divided his time by studying law. His earlier 
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legal training was obtained in the law office of S. L. Wallace, of 
Chillicothe, and he was admitted to the bar by the supreme court in 
1861. Almost immediately thereafter Ft. Sumter was fired upon, 
and President Lincoln called for volunteers. Young Minshall was 
one of the first to respond and on April 20, 1861, he enlisted as a 
private in Company C, Twenty-second regiment Ohio volunteers, for 
the three months’ service, and by the time he was mustered out on 
August 29 following he had been promoted to sergeant-major of the 
regiment. He immediately returned home and began raising Com- 
pany H, Thirty-third regiment, and on October 14, 1861, re-entered 
the service of his country, this time as captain of infantry, and con- 
tinued to serve in this capacity for the full period’of his enlistment 
until mustered out in October, 1864. His regiment was assigned 
to the Fourteenth army corps, and he was with his command in the 
hotly contested battles of Perryville, Stone River, Hoover’s Gap, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Ringgold, Resaca, Kenesaw 
Mountain, and Peachtree Creek, and in many minor engagements 
of the Atlanta campaign as well as Jonesboro and the siege of 
Atlanta. For some time prior to the capture of Atlanta he had held 
command of his regiment. After the expiration of his term of serv- 
ice he returned to Chillicothe and resumed the practice of law, and 
in the fall of 1864 he was elected to the office of prosecuting attorney 
of Ross county but at the expiration of his term he declined a renom- 
ination in order that he might devote all his time and energy to civil 
practice in which he became very successful. In 1876 he was elected 
judge of the court of common pleas in the Ross, Highland and Fay- 
ette subdivision of the Fifth judicial circuit to fill a vacancy caused 
by the death of Judge Thomas Gray, and was re-elected for the full 
term in 1878 and again in 1883. In 1885 he was elected to the 
supreme bench and in 1890 was again nominated bv his party and 
elected; and in 1895, the term having been changed to six years, he 
was re-elected for the term ending in 1902, serving the last vear of 
this term as chief justice. His opinions were of a high order and 
are to be found in Volumes 44 to 65, inclusive, of the Ohio State 
Reports. Judge Minshall has now retired from the more active 
duties of life and is taking the rest he has so honorably earned. Few 
of Ohio’s noble sons have done more to leave their impress upon the 
state and the present generation than he. A man of retiring dispo- 
sition, unassuming habits and strict integrity, he has justly earned 
the esteem of his fellow men in every effort of his long and useful 
life. On the 9th of April, 1873, he was united in marriage with 
Julia Ewing Pearson, of Chillicothe, where he has resided since 
1861. 


Jacob B. Moomaw, a veteran of the civil war and substantial 
farmer, was born in Ross county, Ohio, near Fruitdale, in 1827. 
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His father, Henry Moomaw, a native of Virginia, born in 1791, 
came to Ross county about the year 1813; settled in Paint township 
where he cultivated a farm until the time of his death, which 
occurred in 1871; and reared a family of twelve children, of whom 
seven were sons and only two of these are still living. Those called 
away were George W., John H., Allen, Henry and Nelson B. The 
second of these gave three sons to the Union army to uphold the 
cause of the government during the civil, war. Silas Moomaw, the 
fourth son in order of birth, is at present occupying the old home- 
stead place. Jacob B. Moomaw grew to manhood in Paint township 
and was educated in the common schools of that locality. From his 
earliest boyhood he was accustomed to work on the farm and that has 
been his occupation throughout life. About 1852 he was married to 
Vashti C., daughter of John Morton, of Buckskin township. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moomaw became the parents of four children, of whom all 
are living except William Henry, the second born. John A. 
Moomaw, the eldest son, married Sarah Reighle and is a leading 
farmer of Paint township. Anna Eliza is the wife of Albert Ellen- 
berger, of Fayette county. Franklin M. married Ida, daughter of 
George Curry, member of an old family of Twin township. In 
1862, Jacob B. Moomaw enlisted in Company H. Eighty-ninth regi- 
ment Ohio volunteer infantry. This command was mustered into 
the service at Camp Dennison and was sent from there directly to 
Kentucky. Later it was ordered into West Virginia and took part 
in the campaigns of that per iod in the mountainous regions south of 
the Ohio. Mr. Moomaw’s health broke down as the result of con- 
tinued exposure, and in 1863 he was discharged on account of disa- 
bilitv from which he never afterward entirely recovered. After 
retiring from the army, he settled down upon his farm and spent all 
of the subsequent years in its care and cultivation. Mr. Moomaw 
is a member of the Presbyterian church at South Salem and J. C. 
Irwin post of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


John A. Moomaw, trustee of Paint township, has long been con- 
spicuously identified with the educational interests of Ross county. 
He is a son of Jacob B. Moomaw, a veteran of the civil war and 
much esteemed citizen. His mother, whose maiden name was Vashti 
C. Morton, was the daughter of natives of South Carolina, of the 
noted Morton family of that state, that took a prominent part on the 
patriot side of the Revolutionary war. The family originally came 
from Ireland as a result of religious persecutions, and after the Rev- 
olution migrated to the Northwest Territory to get away from the 
curse of human slavery. John A. Moomaw received his ‘elementary 
education in the common schools and subsequently took a course at 
the Salem academy. At a verv early age he had become interested 
in the cause of education and conceived an honor able ambition to be 
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one of the grand army engaged in its advancement. In 1873 he 
took charge of a school which he taught with success and since then 
has been in constant touch with teachers and their work. He is 
known all over the county as a successful and enthusiastic educator, 
having had charge of schools in many different townships. Nor have 
his efforts in this useful calling been confined to his native county. 
The neighboring county of Fayette has had the benefit of Mr. 
Moomaw’s skill and experience, with the result of extending and 
confirming his reputation as a teacher. As the township trustees in 
Ohio are intimately connected with the schools, it was natural that 
when a vacancy occurred in this office in Paint township, Mr. 
Moomaw’s name should be suggested for the place. He was accord- 
ingly appointed and in 1899 was regularly elected to the position by 
the popular vote. Since then, as trustee of his native township, he 
has been able to demonstrate his administrative ability and famil- 
larity with the needs of the school system. Still other and higher 
recognition in the same line came to Mr. Moomaw when he was 
elected by the Chillicothe presbytery to membership of the board of 
edueation of the Salem academy. He has also found time to pay 
some attention to politics and is regarded as one of the sensible 
advisers in all that concerns the local organization of his party. In 
1881, Mr. Moomaw was married to Sarah Reighle, of Bainbridge, 
whose mother was a member of the well known Dewey family of 
Pennsylvania origin. Their eldest son, who gives promise of great 
future usefulness, is one of the brightest students at the Salem acad- 
emy, of which institution he will soon become a graduate. Mr. 
Moomaw is a member of the Royal Arcanum and Modern Woodmen 
of America. The entire family are members of the Presbyterian 
ehurch, of which Mr. Moomaw has long been an elder. 


George Bernard Moore, of Chillicothe, is one of the representa- 
tive business men of that thriving city. He is a native of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, born December 3, 1854. On the paternal side he is of 
Trish descent. His grandfather Moore, a native of the County 
Donegal, Ireland, emigrated with ten brothers and one sister to 
America in the early part of the last century, and located in Phila- 
delphia, where he met and married a young lady who was born and 
reared in the Shenandoah valley, Virginia. In the city of Philadel- 
phia, in March, 1835, there was born to this union a son, George B. 
Moore, the father of the subject of this sketch. He was reared in 
the city of Philadelphia, after maturity was married in St. Louis, 
Mo., and died at Cincinnati in 1895. His wife, Elizabeth Warren, 
was born in Melbourne, Derbyshire, England, in 1837. Six of their 
children are living, namely: Mrs. Emma Webb, of Cincinnati; Mrs. 
Annie Price of Cincinnati, and four brothers, George B., the subject 
of this sketch, Charles, Edward and John. George B. spent his boy- 
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hood days in Cincinnati, attended the city schools, and when quite 
young entered the firm of J. R. Mills & Co., and perfected his knowl- 
edge of the printer’s trade, serving three years as foreman in that 
establishment. This firm going out of business compelled Mr. Moore 
to seek employment elsewhere, and as a result he entered the employ 
of the well known firm of A. H. Pugh & Co., of Cincinnati, who 
remained with them until 1882, when impaired health required him 
to seek a change and he located permanently in Chillicothe. Here 
he has met with marked success in his printing and stationary estab- 
lishment and today stands second to none in the estimation of the 
people, not only as to the excellent character of his line of work but 
also as an estimable citizen. In 1881 he was married to Mary Lau- 
rentine Poland, daughter of Walter and Elizabeth (Rigney) Poland, 
old and respected residents of Chillicothe. Her father was born near 
Dublin, Ireland, and died some years ago after a long and useful 
life as an honored citizen. Her mother was a native of Zanesville, 
Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Moore have four children: Elizabeth Poland, 
Mary Agnes, Edgar Vincent, and Marguerite Mary. Socially the 
family stands high, and all are members of the Catholic church. 
Mr. Moore is a member of the order of Elks, Modern Woodman of 
America, and the A. O. H. By perseverance and industry he has 
achieved success in his chosen profession and a secure place in the 
high regard of his friends and neighbors. 


Noah B. Moore, a popular young railroad employe at Chillicothe, 
for ten years with the Baltimore & Ohio, is a native of Ross county, 
as were his parents before him. His grandfather, known as Col. 
Taylor W. Moore, was brought to Ross county by his parents in 
infancy and subsequently became quite noted in connection with pub- 
he affairs. Though a farmer by occupation he had a natural fond- 
ness for politics and participated vigorously in the local campaigns 
as manager and canvasser. Colonel Moore gained considerable fame 
in this way and was often urged to become a candidate but would 
never accept office. He married Harriet Kaus, member of an old 
Ross county family, by whom he had a family of five sons and one 
daughter. Among the former was one named Joseph who was born, 
bred and educated in Ross county and spent his whole life as one of 
her citizens. Like his father, his main occupation was that of farm- 
ing, but in addition to this he did much work as a contractor and 
builder. Joseph Moore married Mary Wheeler and they became the 
parents of four children, of whom Frederick is a railroad fireman at 
Chillicothe, Albert resides in Fisher, Tll., and Anna is the wife of 
Elersie Dresbach, of Hallsville, O. Noah B. Moore, the eldest of 
these children, was born in Green township, Ross county, December 
4, 1871. He attended the neighborhood schools and assisted with 
the farm work until his twentieth vear was reached, when he decided 
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to devote his life to the railroad service. He obtained employment 
in an humble capacity with the Baltimore & Ohio company, with 
which he has since continued, working his way up until he reached 
the position of freight conductor. He is regarded as a safe and 
faithful employe, enjoying the confidence of those above and the 
good will of those below him in the service. That he has the esteem 
of his fellow workmen is shown by the fact that he was elected secre- 
tary of lodge No. 243, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. Novem- 
ber 29, 1893, he was married to Ella McKenna, a young lady of 
Cincinnati, and their children are Carl, Lucile and Cecil. 


Henry VY. Morris, land-owner and dealer in stock on an extensive 
scale, with residence at Adelphi, has led an active and strenuous life 
from the period of his boyhood. His efforts have been crowned with 
suecess and few men of his age can point to more accomplished in 
the same length of time. He is a grandson of Henry O. and Charity 
(Shelby) Morris, who settled in Pickaway county in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Henry O. Morris was a farmer and 
stockraiser and accumulated a body of land amounting to some eight 
hundred acres. He was highly esteemed as a citizen, held various 
township offices and exercised an influence which always attends 
upon probity of character. Both he and wife were members of the 
United Brethren church, and each lived to an unusually advanced 
age, he dying in 1869, when eighty-six years old, and his wife in 
1875 while completing her ninety-second year. They had seven 
sons and three daughters, none of whom are now living with the 
exception of Reason Morris. The latter was born in Pickaway 
county, October 8, 1827, and followed in the footsteps of his father 
as a farmer and stockraiser. In his vouth, before the advancing 
railroads destroved that business in Ohio, he drove cattle over the 
mountains to the eastern markets and later joined the herders in 
the West. His life of activity and adventure brought him some 
accumulations. He married Harriet, daughter of Daniel and Mary 
(Metzger) Pontious, natives of Pennsylvania, who became pioneers 
of Pickaway and reared a family of eight children of whom three 
are living. By a coincidence often remarked upon, Reason Morris 
had the same number of children as his father and also divided simi- 
larly as to sex. His seven sons and three daughters are all living 
and have become useful men and women in their different spheres of 
life. Henry V. was born in the county and township of Pickaway 
January 9, 1863. He was eager to meet the duties and risks of life 
and began business for himself at the age of nineteen. From that 
time on he has given his attention to farming in all its branches, 
with especial care to raising, breeding, buying and selling of stock. 
He has been a handler of horses nearly all his life, not only by pur- 
chase and sale but by utilizing them in livery and transportation. 
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Mr. Morris was not neglectful of realty as he went along, but has 
invested in land from time to time until his holdings amount to 471 
acres, lying partly in Ross and partly in Pickaway counties. He 
came to Adelphi in 1896, where he owns a fine residence and livery 
barn, being one of the well-to-do men of the place, and feeling a 
justifiable pride in the fact that he made his own property. His 
real estate in Ross county consists of 271 acres of land in different 
tracts, lying in Colerain township on the Adelphi and Hallsville 
turnpike, and he also has 200 acres in Pickaway county. Mr. Mor- 
ris, like his father and grandfather, is Democratic in politics. He 
finds relaxation from business by membership of Adelphi lodge, No. 
675, Knights of Pythias. January 22, 1885, he was married to 
Eva, daughter of Abraham and Mary (Bartey) Long, of WeSterville, 
O. Thev have had six children, of whom Iva and Nolan L., the 
first and fifth in order of birth, are dead, the others being Clifton H.., 
Fannie E., Henry W., and Mary E. 


James R. Motter, M. D., of Gillespieville, is a native of Liberty 
township, Ross county, born March 18, 1853. His parents were 
Austin and Jane (Williamson) Motter, both natives of Ross county. 
Austin was a son of George and Mary K. (Knowls) Motter, both 
natives of Virginia, who came to Ross county about the year 1800 
and spent the rest of their lives there. George Motter dealt in fine 
horses on an extensive scale and had a great reputation as a judge 
of those animals. He died in Ross county about 1830 and his wife 
followed him about two vears later. Austin Motter was born in 
Ross county in 1822, became a merchant in Chillicothe and Lon- 
donderry, and died at the latter place in 1879. His wife was a 
daughter of John W. and Willie (Hagley) Williamson, the former 
of New Jersey and the latter of Greenbrier county, W. Va., who 
came to Ross county in 1814 and ended their days here. John W. 
Williamson was a notable and influential man; built the first hotel 
at Londonderry, and was very successful in that business; was 
shrewd and tactful and accumulated wealth, and was postmaster 
under Jackson and other presidents, holding that office about twenty- 
two years. He was intimate with Allen G. Thurman, Governor 
Allen and other prominent men of his day. His wife died in 1874, 
but he survived until the year 1897. Austin Motter held the office 
of deputy sheriff for four vears, his chief duty being to look after 
the prisoners. He died in 1879, but his wife survives. They had 
a family of six children, of whom four are living. Dr. Motter was 
reared in Londonderry and educated in the Chillicothe high school. 
He began the study of medicine with Dr. Thomas Farabee and, in 
1873, was graduated from the Ohio Medical college in Cincinnati, 
since which time he has been in active practice at Londonderry. In 
1883 he was married to Ida M., daughter of Joseph and Abigail 
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(Ring) Faust, the former of Germany and the latter a descendant of 
Ross county pioneers. The mother of Mr. Faust settled at Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, and died at the extreme old age of one hundred and one 
years. Dr. Motter and wife have two children, Edwin Cameron and 
Jettie M. The Doctor has taken an active interest in educational 
matters and has been a member of the school board for sixteen years, 
serving as president most of the time. He now owns the old home- 
stead of Dr. James Gillespie, who was an uncle of James G. Blaine. 
Dr. Gillespie kept the first postofttice at the place and it was named 
in his honor. 


Thomas I. Murphy, of the wholesale liquor firm of Frank Murphy 
& Co., was born in Chillicothe August 15, 1856. His parents were 
Patrick and Mary (King) Murphy, both natives of Ireland. The 
father came to America in 1846 and settled in Chillicothe, the 
mother not arriving until four years later. They were married in 
their native country, where Frank, Mary and Lizzie were born before 
the emigration. The other three children, Kate, Thomas and John, 
were born after the arrival in Chillicothe Patrick Murphy engaged 
in the grocery business with his half-brother, Martin O’Neil, on 
Water street. All their stock, however, was consumed in the disas- 
trous fire of 1852, and after this, Patrick was employed in various 
wavs for ten or twelve vears, working most of the time as a common 
laborer. He died May 17, 1874, at the age of sixty-four years, his 
wife surviving him until April 7, 1881, when she expired in her 
_-seventy-first year. Of their six children, four are still living. John 
died in 1880, at the age of twenty-two. Frank, in early youth, 
engaged as a clerk with the firm of James Boulger & Co., wholesale 
grocers and liquor dealers; remained with this house for twelve 
years; then purchased the grocery and liquor business owned by 
Hugh McCurry and conducted it until his death, on September 6, 
1901, the day of the assassination of President McKinley. In 1882, 
Thomas I. Murphy, the subject of this sketch, became a partner in 
the business, and since Frank’s death he has continued the same. In 
the spring of 1890, the firm purchased the building now occupied 
by their large stock. Frank married Miss Piatt, of West Liberty, 
who only survived about a vear after marriage. Thomas I. Murphy 
was educated in the Chillicothe public schools. When fifteen years 
old he engaged as a clerk with his brother Frank and has always 
followed this line of work. Both he and his brother Frank were 
successful business men, possessing universal confidence and the 
esteem of all who knew them. Mr. Murphy married Miss Annie 
Hydell, daughter of Anton and Annie Hydell, both natives of Ger- 
many. Her father, who was a moulder by trade, died in Chilli- 
cothe, but the mother is still living. Mrs. Murphy only lived a 
couple of years after her marriage when she died, leaving one child ~ 
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which lived only about a year after its mother’s death. Mr. Mur- 
phy is a leader of recognized influence in the Democratic party, has 
held various official positions and served eight years as a member of 
the city board of elections. He is a member of the Roman Catholic 
church. Of the sisters of Mr. Murphy, Kate resides in his own 
household ; Mary is the widow of William Rusk, a real estate dealer 
of Cincinnati; Lizzie is the wife of Thomas Surran, a machinist of 
Cincinnati. 

Thomas Murray, lately of Buckskin township, was long and con- 
spicuously identified with the political and agricultural affairs of 
that section of Ross county. His life extended over a period of 
seventy-seven years, from the time of his birth in 1819 until his 
lamented death in 1896. He took much interest in the local politi- 
cal contests and served on the township board of trustees several 
terms. Entertaining strong religious convictions he was a consist- 
ent member of the First Presbyterian church at Greenfield and never 
failed to inculeate in his children the precepts of morality. He 
married a daughter of George Parrett, the latter being a member 
of a numerous and influential family long prominent in the develop- 
ment of Buckskin township. The progenitors were of Virginia 
origin and were numbered among the earliest arrivals in the Paint 
Creek valley. Mr. and Mrs. Murray became the parents of five 
children. Of these, George <A. is living at Austin, Ross county; 
Anna is the wife of George Cope, of Missouri; Charles is at 
home and Frank E. is in the government service at Omaha, Neb. 
T. Arthur Murray, third of the children in order of birth, grew up 
on his father’s farm and received a training that fitted him for 
future work in that line. He attended the common schools of Buck- 
skin township and after reaching suitable age engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Though not neglecting the general features, he has 
paid special attention to live stock and deals in the famous breed of 
cattle known as Shorthorns. He has achieved a flattering measure 
of suecess as a breeder and feeder and is well known to those con- 
nected with the local live stock industry. Mr. Murray has a taste 
for politics and has “had a hand” in all the township contests of late 
years, being recognized by his party associates as a safe counselor. 
He is also prominent in fraternal circles, being connected with sev- 
eral of the most popular orders. He is a member of the Knights 
Templar and McClain lodge Knights of Pythias at Greenfield. 
Inheriting his religious conviction of his good father, he is a com- 
municant in the Presbyterian church. 


Joseph B. Nelson, one of the most prominent farmers in Hunt- 
ington township and for many years officially connected with its pub- 
lic business as incumbent of various offices, is descended from a man 
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who came into Ohio with the pioneer vanguard. It is not definitely 
ascertained where Ross Nelson originated, but it is known that he 
came west at a very early day, and became domiciled in Jackson 
county, Ohio. His main business was farming, but he also con- 
ducted a salt mill for the benefit of the settlers when that article of 
prime necessity was hard to get and very costly. Ross Nelson ended 
his days in Jackson county, but his widow survived for some years 
and eventually died while visiting her son in Ross county. Their 
family, which has long since passed away, consisted of the follow- 
ing named children: John, Oliver, Samuel, David and Sarah. 
For the purposes of this sketch only the fortunes of David, the 
fourth son, will be followed. He was born in Jackson county, Ohio, 
in 1804, and about the time he reached twenty-one years of age 
settled in Colerain township, Ross county. He there met and 
married Hannah Bunn, a native of Pennsylvania, with whom he 
spent three more years in Colerain and then removed to Huntington 
township for permanent residence on a farm of 104 acres which he 
had recently purchased. He conducted his operations with success, 
dealt Mee oe in stock and became widely known both in Ross 
and adjoining counties. He added to his real estate holdings by sev- 
eral subsequent purchases, but in 1875 abandoned farming to engage 
in the hotel business at Chillicothe, which he followed twelve years 
and retired, his death occurring no great while afterward. His first 
wife had died during his residence in the country and he contracted 
a second marriage with Mary Ann Whitcombe, a native of Ross 
eounty, who is now a resident of Chillicothe. By the first marriage 
there were two children, William G., of Clark county, and Joseph B. 
The latter’s birth occurred Dec ainher 28, 1834, in Ross county, dur- 
ing his father’s residence in Colerain township. He grew up in 
Huntington township and about the time he reached manhood was 
married to Sarah E. Thompson, a native of Ireland. This lady died 
about two years after marriage and several vears subsequently Mr. 
Nelson married Jane E., daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Trego, 
old residents of Scioto township. He then located in the farm on 
which he has since lived continuously and cultivated with such sue- 
cess as to give him rank among the leading agriculturists in the 
county. May 2 2, 1864, he enlisted in Company F, One Hundred and 
Forty- ninth regiment, Ohio National Guard, which was organized 
at Camp Dennison, ordered to Baltimore, May 11, and on its “arrival 
assigned to duty at different points. The principal service of the 
regiment during its absence was the part it took in the battle of 
July 9th at Monocaey Junction, where it acquitted itself most cred- 
itably. After considerable marching in Maryland and Virginia, 
the regiment was returned to Ohio and mustered out in August. 
Immediately thereafter Mr. Nelson came directly home and resumed 
operations on his farm. For five years Mr. Nelson was assessor of 
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his township, member of the school board for a long period, town- 
ship trustee for three years, clerk two years and road supervisor for 
long periods continuously. In fact, few of its citizens have had so 
much to do with the township’s affairs, and Mr. Nelson discharged 
all his duties with a fidelity and business sense that commended his 
work to every tax-payer. By his first wife Mr. Nelson had one 
child named Florence, who died. By his second marriage there are 
three children: Anna, wife of H. Darlington of Catlettsburg, Ky. ; 
Mary A., wife of William Acord, of ‘Huntington township; Eliza- 
beth, wife of A. Hinckleman, of Scioto township. Mrs. Nelson is 
a member of the Baptist church. 


W. Guy Nelson, postmaster of South Salem, was born néar Hills- 
bor in Highland county, March 3, 1863. His grandfather, John 
Nelson, who founded the family in Ross county, came there from 
Virginia in the early part of the nineteenth century. Marshall T. 
Nelson, father of the subject of this sketch, was born at Hillsboro 
in 1824, graduated at the Marietta (Ohio) college, studied law in 
early life and was admitted to the bar, but abandoned the legal pro- 
fession to engage in the hardware business. After ten years in mer- 
cantile pursuits he retired from that business and followed farming 
as an occupation until his death in 1883. W. Guy Nelson was edu- 
eated mainly at Hillsboro, Ohio, and after leaving school spent two 
years in Kansas as a dealer in hay. Returning to Ohio he farmed 
for a while in Highland county and in 1888 settled at South Salem. 
He was elected clerk of Buckskin township in 1894 and appointed 
postmaster of South Salem in 1897, both of which positions he has 
since retained. Myr. Nelson is a member of the Knights of Pythias, 
Modern Woodmen of America and the Presbyterian church. In 
1887, he was married to a daughter of Levi Pricer, a merchant of 
South Salem, who is a member of one of the oldest families in Ross 
county. His father, John Pricer, came from Pennsylvania to Ross 
county and settled on what afterward became known as Pricer Ridge, 
in Paint township. There Levi Pricer was born in the vear 1829. 
After receiving his education in the common schools and at the 
South Salem academy, he followed various pursuits, including the 
management of a flour mill, teaching school and clerking in a store. 
In 1856, he engaged in general merchandising at South Salem and 
has continued that business up to the present time, being also inter- 
ested in agriculture. Mr. Pricer was postmaster at South Salem for 
more than thirty years, being first appointed by President Pierce. 
In 1849, he was married to Melvina M. Robertson, a native of Vir- 
ginia, who died in 1892. Mr. Pricer has three living children. Rob- 
ert A., the eldest, holds a position in a railroad office at Cincinnati. 
The second son, Dr. W. E. Pricer, a practicing physician at Ironton, 
O., is a graduate of Starling Medical college at Columbus and the 
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noted medical college of Philadelphia. Emily V., the only daugh- 
ter, is the wife of W. Guy Nelson, as previously stated. Mr. Pricer 
is a member of the Presby terian church at South Salem, of which 
he has been an elder for twenty-five years. 


William C. Newell, postmaster and mayor of Bainbridge, is a 
native of Highland county, born in 1841. His father, Samuel 
Newell, was a native of Belmont county, Ohio, and for many years 
was proprietor of the old Foraker mills in Highland county. He 
died in Bainbridge in 1895. William C. Newell, the only scn, was 
educated in Highland county and had not reached his majority 
when the civil war broke out. He enlisted in the Sixtieth Ohio 
infantry, with which he served several months, and then obtained a 
transfer to the Twenty-fourth Ohio battery, of which he was ser- 
geant, continuing with that organization until the close of the war. 
His whole service with the two commands footed up a period of 
twenty-seven months. Returning from the army, Mr. Newell 
engaged in the milling business with his father and so continued for 
a number of years. In 1876, he was elected sheriff of Highland 
county, and served in that capacity until 1880. In the spring of 
1889 he disposed of his milling interests, removed to Bainbridge, 
Ross county, and there resumed the same occupation. After a con- 
tinuance in the milling business for three or four years, Mr. Newell 
was in 1897 appointed postmaster at Bainbridge, which office he has 
since continuously held. He has also been honored by election as 
justice of the peace and mayor of Bainbridge and is serving his 
fourth term as mayor and second term as justice of the peace. In 
1882, My. Newell was married to Margaret R. Foraker, sister of 
Ohio’s eloquent son and distinguished United States senator, Hon. 
Joseph B. Foraker. They have two sons, whom they have named 
Frank Foraker and Joseph Benson Newell, respectively. The 
religious affiliations of the family are with the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Mr. Newell is a Knight Templar and for some years served 
as commander of the Grand Ar my Post at Bainbridge. 


News—Advertiser:—The first number of the Chillicothe Adver- 
tiser was issued on June 11, 1831, a copy of which is now on file in 
the office. It is a four page paper with six columns to the page, and 
was owned and edited by John Hough. In 1840 Dr. C. W. Pine 
was taken into partnership. From that time the paper had various 
editors. Samuel W. Halsey succeeded Hough & Pine; Eshelman & 
Ballmyer came next, the latter firm conducted the paper during the 
war between the states, after which Mr. Eshelman moved to Wooster, 
Ohio, where he purchased the Wayne County Democrat, and the 
Advertiser passed into the hands of Hon. James Emmitt, then a 
candidate for congress. Under Mr. Emmitt’s ow nership it was 
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first edited by Sam Pike and later by Hon. John Putnam, who came 
to Chillicothe upon retiring from the state legislature, where he rep- 
resented Licking county. Mr. Putnam soon after purchased the 
plant and under his ownership the Advertiser enjoyed more pros- 
perity and wielded a greater influence than under any previous 
regime. In 1873 Mr. Putnam leased the Advertiser to become the 
private secretary of Gov. Wm. Allen. In his absence the paper was 
edited first by S. L. Everet and later by Sam Kilvert and Hon. 
Arch. Mayo. Mr. Putnam finally disposed of the paper to W. R. 
Brownlee, who was succeeded in 1877 by John Wiseman. Mr. 
Wiseman conducted the paper with average success until 1882, when 
it was purchased by Frank Harper and Geo. F. Hunter, both young 
men from Eastern Ohio. Since the ownership of John Putnam the 
paper had gradually gone from bad to worse, and when Messrs. Har- 
per & Hunter took possession there were less than 400 paying sub- 
seribers on the books. From that day, however, the Advertiser began 
to prosper, and the old name of Chillicothe Advertiser again com- 
manded respect. In 1894 Mr. Harper retired to take charge of 
the Mt. Vernon Banner, which had been left him on the death of 
his father. Mr. Hunter, who had then been connected with the 
Advertiser longer than any other editor since its founding, contin- 
ued the business alone, and in December, 1896, added a daily edi- 
tion. This made three daily papers in Chillicothe, and after a fierce 
competition for three years a proposition to consolidate, made on 
behalf of the New—Register Co., was accepted, and in October, 1899, 
the Advertiser, dailv and weekly, and the Daily News and the Ross 
County Weekly Register, then owned by C. C. Waddle, doing busi- 
ness as the News-Register Co., were combined. The two interests 
were incorporated in the name of the News—Advertiser Co., of which 
Geo. F. Hunter was president and C. C. Waddle secretary. In 
1900, Mr. Waddle’s interest was purchased by Mr. Hunter’s brother, 
W. H. Hunter, formerly of the Steubenville (O.) Gazette, a gentle- 
man of considerable ability as an editor and historian. The consoli- 
dation proved to be a Wise move not only for the interests involved, 
but also for the city. The advertising patrons were enabled to reach 
double the number of people for the same cost, while the increased 
number of subscribers enabled the management to add every modern 
facility for getting out a first class, up-to-date daily, far ahead of 
any other paper published in Ohio in cities the size of Chillicothe. 
It now enjoys a circulation and advertising patronage never before 
attained by a Chillicothe newspaper. The force as now organized 
is as follows: Manager, George F. Hunter; editor, W. H. Hunter: 
city editor, A. R. Wolfe; society reporter, Anna Socin: reporter, 
Miles Townsend; proof reader, Phil Hunter; artist, Dard Hunter: 
bookkeeper, Margaret Scheehan; collectors, George Ulmaier and 
John M. Dawley; foreman, Chas. S. Vogel; machine operators, Mar- 
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garet Rupel and Herbert Gardner; machinist and pressman, Wm. 
Teigart; devil, Lewis Henn. 


James D. Nichols was born in Ross county, Ohio, July 8, 1830. 
His father, James Nichols, was a native of Maryland, who came to 
Ohio in 1800 and settled in Ross county. He was a miller by trade 
and worked at that occupation for about thirty years. Before he left 
Maryland he married Martha Beard, by whom he had twelve chil- 
dren, of whom only two survive, James D., who is the subject of 
this sketch, and John T., who is living in Texas. The names of the 
others are as follows: Addison, Lucretia, William, Elizabeth, 
Margery, Effie J., Charlotte, William R., Miranda and Victoria. 
Besides the milling business, which was his specialty, the father also 
carried -on farming in a general way, being regarded as an indus- 
trious and upright citizen. His death occurred in 1863, his wife 
only surviving him about one year and dying in 1864. James D., 
who was the eighth of the twelve children, attended the schools of 
his district and obtained the kind of education common to the youth 
of those davs. He remained at home until he reached twenty-three, 
after which he taught school for five vears. November 19, 1859, he 
was married to Susan Augusta, by whom he had two children, Mel- 
vin and Philena, both of whom are living at home. After marriage 
Mr. Nichols settled down to farming, which he has since followed, 
having lived on the same place for sixty-eight vears. In polities Mr. 
Nichols is Democratic and his religious affiliations are with the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 


Joseph Nichols was born in Scioto township, Ross county, Ohio, 
July 17, 1831. His father, Joseph Nichols, a native of Washing- 
ton county, Md., born May 10, 1797, was married May 30, 1822, to 
Elizabeth Ann Mossburgh, who was born in Marvland on February 
8, 1800. In the year 1827 they came to Ohio and settled near Chil- 
licothe, where Mr. Nichols worked at his trade as a cooper for some 
time. Eventually, however, he abandoned that line of work and 
having purchased land, devoted himself to farming until his death 
on April 1, 1858. Before leaving Maryland, three children had 
been born, of whom Henry and James are dead and Mahala is liv- 
ing in Illinois. During the residence in Ohio, the family was 
increased by the birth of four more children, of whom Charlotte was 
born in Scioto and Elizabeth and Matilda in Union township. Jos- 
eph Nichols, the fifth in order of birth, received the ordinary com- 
mon school edueation of that day, and remained at home and assisted 
his father until his marriage to Alice Mary Bateman, which occurred 
on November 10, 1853. He first started ont on a rented farm, but 
as prosperity visited him he from time to time bought land until he 
owned the 169 acres which constitute his present homestead. Mr. 
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Nichols has greatly improved the surroundings, since his first occu- 
pancy in 1858, and has a very pretty home overlooking the adjacent 
valley. He carries on general farming and raises stock, and pays 
considerable attention to fruit, among his possessions being a fine 
peach orchard of 1,200 trees. By his first marriage Mr. Nichols had 
four children: Legrand B. and William F., of Van Wert county; 
Alice E., who married Levi Rose of Union county; and Myrtie B., 
who is the wife of Thomas J. Good of Clermont county. The mother 
of these children died in 1863, and om November 13, 1870, Mr. 
Nichols remarried, his second wife being Nancy O. Huhn. Only 
one child, Joseph Howard, was born to this union, and he lives on 
his father’s place. His mother died in 1887 and his father’s third 
matrimonial union was with Mary C. Flesher, on December 29.1889. 
Mr. Nichols in polities is Democratic and he has held the offices of 
to township trustee, township assessor, and justice of the peace. His 
religious aftiliations are with the Christian Union, of which he has 
been a preacher for thirty-six vears. 


Charles H. Noble, a representative farmer of Deerfield township, 
belongs to the generation who have grown up in Ross county since 
the civil war and carried on agricultural operations by modern 
methods. He is a son of Joshua Noble, who was born November 
18, 1822, in Ross county, and here received his education and train- 
ing for the pursuit which was to constitute his life-long business. 
Joshua Noble embarked in farming at an early age and obtained suc- 
cess in that line, besides achieving a position of prominence and 
influence in his community. The public regard was shown by his 
frequent summons to hold various township offices and he was gen- 
erally at the front when movements were on foot to introduce 
improvements of any kind. In 1844 he was married to Lavina 
Wright, with whom he lived most affectionately until her death in 
1888, he surviving her three years and passing away in 1891. They 
became. the parents of eight children, seven of whom are living: 
John, Peter (deceased), George, Milton, Lafayette, of Deerfield 
township, Nannie, Dora, and Charles H. Charles H. Noble was 
born in Deerfield township, Ross county, March 29, 1865; was edu- 
cated in the district schools and trained to farm work from boyhood 
to maturity. In due time he had a farm of his own and has devoted 
all of his working life to agricultural pursuits. January 15. 1891, 
he was married to Allie, daughter of David Speakman, an old resi- 
dent of Deerfield township. The union has resulted in the birth of 
four children: Roy, Dora, John and George. 


Weden Kelley Orr, breeder of registered swine, Shorthorn cattle 
and other fine stock in Green township, is connected by his family 
history with some of the strongest and earliest established of Ross 
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county’s citizenship. The ancestral tree first took root in the “Emer- 
ald Isle,” the land whose brilliant and devoted children have made 
it famous both in story and in song. During the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, five brothers were born and bred near Belfast, 
whose names were James Thomas, Alexander, William and John. 
William became involved in the rebellion of the Irish against Eng- 
lish tyranny, which took place in the closing years of the century, 
and was the first of the patriots executed in 1797. He was falsely 
charged with treason, found guilty by a drunken jury and sentenced 
to die by a hypocritical judge. THis aceuser afterwards acknowl- 
edged that he swore falsely, and Orr was offered a reprieve if he 
would confess his guilt. This he scornfully declined to do and was 
accordingly executed. This excited such indignation that “Remem- 
ber Orr!” was the rallving ery of the united Trishmen in the strug- 
gle that followed. “The Wake of William Orr,” by one of the 
standard authors, is a beautiful poem which this cruel execution 
inspired. Thomas Orr, another of the brothers, by taking a 
position less radical managed to save his property from conteee: 
tion. Ile owned an extensive bleaching green and linen factories 
near Belfast. Preferring to lve in America and enjoy freedom he 
came here, and it is supposed that his property in Ireland reverted to 
the church, and to this day it is believed to be in the possession of the 
same. James Orr left his native land about 1770 and made his 
way across the ocean out of reach of the oppressors of Ireland. He 
located in South Carolina, went into business and accumulated some 
property, but his health became poor and hoping to improve it he 
removed to the mountainous regions west of Virginia. He settled 
near Moorefield, in Hardy county, at a place still called Orr’s moun- 
tain and there remained until 1797. In that vear he decided to 
emigrate farther west, and came with his family to Ross county, 
where they settled first near the High Banks prairie and afterward 
on Drv Run about six miles above. James Orr was a man of good 
education, as well as an accomplished surveyor, and these qualifica- 
tions made him very useful in the newly settled and poorly organ- 
ized communities. For a number of vears he kept a private school 
and the ancestors of some of the most prominent families in Ross 
county were tanght by this Irish immigrant. The maiden name of 
the wife of James Orr was Sarah Evemon, and her sister Deborah 
was also a member of the family. All three of these pioneers died 
in 1802 and their remains were deposited in one of the rude ceme- 
teries of that early day, since known as the Schooly graveyard. 
James Orr and wife left fonr children, Zebulon, William, James 
and Thomas, but this chronicle is principally eoncerned with the 
last mentioned. Thomas Orr was born in Virginia and was with 
his father in the emigration to Ohio. He and his brother Zebulon 
Ii—40 
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did the first plowing in Liberty township, which entitles them to 
rank as the first agriculturists of that community afterward so fa- 
mous as a farming region. Thomas acted as a chain-carrier when the 
road from Chillicothe to Gallipolis was being surveyed by the famous 
Nathaniel Massie. The chain used on the occasion was presented 
by Colonel Massie to the faithful Thomas Orr, and this is now in 
the possession of his grandson, Weden K. Orr, who cherishes it as a 
precious heirloom. Thomas Orr was a farmer by occupation and 
noted for his strict integrity in all business transactions, preferring 
the solace of a good conscience to any pleasures to be derived from 
money made by questionable methods. A Democrat in early life, 
he was converted by a speech of William Henry Harrison and ever 
afterward voted the W hig and Republican tickets. His first wife 
was Rebecca Alexander, who died two veays after marriage, and the 
second was Mary Jones, a native of New Jersey of Welsh descent. 
By this last marriage Thomas Orr had eleven children: Rebecca, 
Elizabeth and Thomas (deceased), Sarah, William, Jeremiah, Pres- 
ley, Zebulon, Simeon (deceased), Weslev and Mary A. Jeremiah 
Orr was born in Springtield township, Ross county, November 22, 
1825. He had poor educational opportunities in vouth, but was 
fond of study and by much reading beeame in after hfe a well 
informed man. Tle became one of the representative farmers of 
Ross county and at one time owned 200 acres of good land which was 
obtained by his own exertions. He was appointed treasurer of the 
school land fund for Green township, and though not a seeker after 
office, was always to be rehed on in every movement that promised 
to improve conditions and make for progress. He enlisted under the 
eall for what was known as the “hundred days’ men,” and draws 
from the government a liberal pension in recognition of his services. 
In 1854, he was married to Maria, daughter of John and grand- 
daughter of William (Kelley, the latter a pioneer of Ross county. 
Three children resulted from this union. The eldest, Harriet, who 
was educated in Chillicothe and at the National Normal university 
of Lebanon, married Professor A. L. Ellis, and has one child, A. 
Dane. Mary N., second of the daughters, after her education at 
Kingston and the National normal, became the wife of J. M. Spence 
of Cleveland, and has four children: Weden O., Mary B., Doreas M. 
and Harry W. 

Weden ‘Kelley Orr, only son of Jeremiah and Maria (Kelley) 
Orr, was born in Liberty township, Ross county, April 16, 1862 
Like the other children he was given a good education, taking a pre- 
paratory course at Kingston, followed by attendance in the scientific 
department of the National Normal university of Lebanon, where 
he was graduated with the class of 1881 and received the degree of 
B.S. In 1882, Mr. Orr located on the old homestead, where he has 
since resided, engaged in the eultivation of his farm and the raising 
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of stock. He has charge of 245 acres of well improved land and 
makes a specialty of Shorthorn cattle, Poland-China and Duroe Jer- 
sey swine, in the breeding of which he has achieved flattering suc- 
cess and an enviable reputation. Mr. Orr is a member of the 
Methodist church, president of the Green township board of educa- 
tion and quite prominent in Masonry, holding membership in Pick- 
away lodge, No. 23; Circleville chapter, No. 20, R. A. ML., and Scioto 
commandery, No. 35, Knights Templar. In 1889 he was married 
to Elizabeth Lutz and they have five children: Stanley Lutz, Mary 
Florence, Helen Harriet, Irene and Loren Kelley. Mrs. W. K. 
Orr is the daughter of Col. Isaac Lutz, one of the most prominent 
farmers and largest landowners in Ross county. Ze was born ‘in 
Salt Creek township, Pickaway county, May 10, 18 23, son of Hon. 
Samuel Lutz, who came from ‘Pennsy ‘lyania to Ohio in 1802. The 
latter bought and cleared a fine tract of land in Pickaway county 
where he spent all of a lite, as remarkable for its length of years as 
for its activities and usefulness. He possessed great influence in his 
county and held many positions of trust, such as surveyor, land 
appraiser and justice of the peace, besides memberships in the legisla- 
ture for several terms. He was a man of strict habits and much 
integrity of character, being for many years a consistent member 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian church. He married Elizabeth 
Fetherolf, of Pennsylvania, by whom he had a large family of chil- 
dren, and it is remarked as a noteworthy fact that nine of these had 
grown up and had grandchildren and some of them great-grandchil- 
dren before the death of their father. The latter enjov ed remark- 
able vigor, both of mind and body, during a long period, and died in 
1890 at the advanced age of one hundred and one years and six 
months. Isaac Lutz, whose own career was also destined to be long 
and conspicuous, was the fourth born of his father’s family. As 
soon as he reached his majority he began driving cattle to the East- 
ern markets, making eight trips to New York and Philadelphia. In 
1846, he located on the farm in Union tow nship, Ross county, which 
fone that time until this has been the place of his residence. In 
January of the same year he was married to Mary M. Spangler, 
who died in February, 1847. September 13, 1855, he took for his 
second wife Susan J. Barton, of Union township, by whom he had 
six children: Ada J., wife of Ira L. May, a farmer of Pickaway 
county; Mary E., wife of Philip M. Dunlap, of Union township ; 
Freeman B., who died at the age of nineteen vears; Fred L., 
married to Miss Maudane Dick of Mt. Sterling, Ohio, and living 
on the old homestead; Elizabeth L., now Mrs. Orr, and Susan Flor- 
ence, the wife of Clark Beale, of Mt. Sterling, Ohio. Colonel Lutz 
has been quite active in politics during his life, being first a Whig 
and afterward a Republican, often acting as delegate in the county, 
district and state conventions of his party. At the age of eighteen 
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he joined a company of cavalry of which he was soon elected second 
lieutenant, later made captain and finally lieutenant colonel. This 
title was conferred on him in 1845 and he was engaged several years 
in training a militia company, his military attainments subse- 
quently procuring him appointment as enrolling officer during the 
civil war. Colonel Lutz’s landed possessions embrace holdings in 
three states, including 160 acres in Iowa, 720 in Kansas and all 
together about 1,302 acres in the counties of Ross and Pickaway, 
Ohio. He cultivates 200 acres of wheat and the same number in 
corn, the remainder of the arable land being rented to tenants. The 
Colonel and his wife have traveled extensively, visiting and spending 
more or less time in twenty-eight states between the coast of New 
York and California. No citizen of Ross county has been more 
intimately connected with her agricultural development than Colonel 
Lutz and none stands higher in the public regard as a man of integ- 
rity and worth. 


John Ortman, of Harrison township, was born on the farm he now 
owns in that township in Ross county, March 27, 1822. His 
parents were John and Catharine (Baker) Ortman, the former of 
Pennsvlvania and the latter of Maryland. John was a son of Jacob 
Ortman, a native of Germany who came to Ohio in the early days 
of its settlement and there spent the balance of his days. John Ort- 
man, the father, came from Pennsylvania to Ohio in 1810, and set- 
tled on the farm in Ross county now owned by his son and where he 
died July 17, 1879, at the age of ninety-eight. His wife long pre- 
ceded him to the grave, her death occurring in 1867, when she was 
eightv-eight years old. They had a family of nine children, of 
whom only three are now living, and of these John Ortman is the 
voungest. He was reared on the old home place and received his 
education in the common district schools. Mr. Ortman has always 
been a farmer and now owns 157 acres of land which he cultivates 
in the general way. In 1864, My. Ortman enlisted in Company D, 
of the One Hundred Forty-ninth Ohio regiment, mustered in as 
National Guards in the one hundred days’ service. He served seven 
months; three he spent as a prisoner in Danville, Va. He was in 
the battle at Monocacy Junction, fought in July, 1864, between 
Early’s army and the Federal forces commanded by Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace. For some time Mr. Ortman has been a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Though not an office seeker, he has held the 
position of trustee of his township. August 9, 1846, he was married 
to Margaret Bower, and the result of the union was a familv of seven 
children, five of whom are living: Mary E., at home; Caroline, the 
wife of S. W. Clyde, of Franklin county, Kan.; Margaret A., at 
Hallsville, Ohio; Jacob W., at Chillicothe; and Charles E. Those 
dead are J. W. and Lyman. Mrs. Ortman, the mother, died May 
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op 1899. Mr. Ortman is one of the substantial men of Ross county 
and in all the duties of life, both in war and peace, has proved him- 
self a good citizen. 


Newton J. Overly, the well known gardener and truant officer of 
Chillicothe, is descended from a pioneer who settled in what is now 
Springfield township before Ross county was organized. This was 
his great-grandfather, Frederick Overly, born in Pennsylvania, 
March “, 1765, of parents who came from Wurtemberg, Germany. 
The first of the family to locate in America was Martin Oberlin, as 
the name was then spelled, but since changed to Overly. He was a 
native of Wurtemberg, Germany, migrated to America in 1757, and 
settled in the province of Pennsylvania, where he was naturalized 
and declared to be a British subject September 24, 1764. This 
unique naturalization paper is still in the possession of one of his 
descendants, in Ross county, as are also other documents of consid- 
erable curiosity. We present herewith a copy of the entire language 
of this boon of citizenship. It will be noticed that the old English 
use of the letter “ft” instead of ‘s” prevails in the spelling of words: 
(Seal.) Pennsylvania, S. S. Edward Shippen, Jr., Prothonotary 
of the Supream Court of the Province of Pennsylvania Do hereby 
certify, That at a Supream Court held at Philadelphia, for the said 
Province of Pennsvlvania, the 24th Day of September, in the Year 
of our Lord, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty-four, Before 
William Allen, W. Coleman and Alex Stedman, Esquire Judges of 
the said Court, between the Hours of Nine and Twelve of the Clock 
in the Forenoon of the same Davy, Martin Oberlin of Bethel, in the 
County of Laneaster, being a foreigner, and having inhabited and 
resided for the space of Seven Years in His Majesty’s Colonies in 
America, and not having been out of the same of the said Colonies 
for a longer Time than Two Months at any one Time during the said 
Seven Years. And the said Martin Oberlin having produced to the 
said Court, a Certificate, of his having taken the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper within Three Months before the said Court, took and 
subscribed the Oaths, and did make and repeat the Declaration 
(appointed by an Act, made in the First vear of the Reign of King 
GEORGE THE FIRST) according to the Directions of an Act of 
Parliament, made in the Thirteenth Year of His late Majesty King 
GEORGE the Second, intituled, An Act for naturalizing such for 
eign Protestants, and others, therein mentioned, as are settled in any 
of His Majesty’s Colonies in America; and thereupon was admitted 
to be His Majesty’s natural born Subject of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain, pursuant to the Direction and Intent of the said Act of 
Parliament. In Testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my Hand, 
and aftixed the Seal of the Supream Court, the 24th Day of Septem- 
ber, in the vear first above mentioned. Edward Shippen, Jr. 
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To this pioneer was born five sons, Christopel, Bostian, Martin, 
Frederick, and one other whose name has been lost to the family rec- 
ords. The father and his four sons named came to Ross county in 

797, where Martin died and was buried in Springfield township. 
After marrying in his native state, Frederick Overly, in early man- 
hood, migrated to Kentucky, but in a few years erossed the river to 
Ross county, Ohio, and settled near Hopetown. It was in 1797 that 
he arrived in that locality in company: with his father and two 
brothers, who joined in building a bark shanty and cultivating a crop 
of corn. In the fall, after securing their crop, they poe’ for 
their families and brought them out on pack-horses over the Indian 
trail through the dense forest. The wife of Frederick Overly, whose 
name was Mary Ann Hines, and whom he married in 1793, carried 
on her horse all the way from Kentucky her precious spinning-wheel 
and eight months-old babe. For a while all lived in the rude shanty, 
but eventually Frederick Overly erected a hewed log house which 
was occupied many vears afterward by his descendants. He died 
in 1848 at the ripe old age of eighty-two vears, and his wife following 
in 1850 in her seventy- fifth vear. Their children, six in number, 
consisted of two sons and four daughters, whose names in order of 
birth were John, George, Susan, Rebecca, Mary and the wite of a 
Mr. Thorp. John Overly, eldest of the family, was born in Ken- 
tucky, and accompanied his parents on their journey to Ross county 
over the rude Indian trails of that day which constituted the only 
roads. He grew to manhood in the vicinity of Hopetown, receiving 
such scant education as was to be gleaned by irregular attendance at 
the “old field schoolhouse.” His only oceupation throughout life 
was that of farming, and this he followed on his place near Hope- 
town until his death in July, 1877. His eight children were Mary 
Ann, widow of Jacob Rittinger, of Springfield township; Elizabeth, 
who married Jacob Cryder and afterward died; Evaline, wife of 
Jack Cryder, deceased ; Frederick, deceased ; George, of Springfield 
township; Ellen, deceased; John T., and Sarah, wife of William 
Wheeler, of Liberty township. 

John T. Overly, seventh of these children, was born near Hope- 
town, Ross county, April 4, 1858, and has followed the ancestral 
pursuit of farming since arriving at maturity. In 1857 he married 
Katherine Downs and settled on a farm in Springfield township, 
where they are still living in the enjoyment of general esteem. 
Their long and happy married life has been blessed ‘by the birth of 
four children, two of whom are living, a son and a daughter, the 
others dving in infancy. The daughter is Jennie, wife of M. V. 
Whiteraft, of Springfield township. Newton J. Overly, the sur- 
viving son, was born on the family homestead j in Ross county, March 
215 1360. and as soon as he reached manhood began farming on his 
own account and continued to live in Springfield township for over 
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thirty vears. In 1893 he removed to Chillicothe and undertook 
gardening, which for some years constituted his regular and only 
occupation. In the spring of 1899 he was appointed truant. officer 
for the city of Chillicothe, and he has since held that position, being 
also ex-officio assistant city librarian. February 23, 1882, he was 
married to Mary Niles, of Gallia county, by whom he has five chil- 
dren: Laura, Janet, Clara, Mamie, and Oliver. The family are 
communicants of the Christian church and Mr. Overly is a member 
of the Modern Woodmen of America. 


James H. Pake, M. D., a prominent practitioner of Bainbridge 
and vicinity, is a native of Muskingum county, Ohio. His literary 
education was obtained at Zanesville and Pageville academy. In 
1880 he entered Starling college at Columbus, Ohio, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1883 with the degree of M.D. Dur- 
ing the following six years he practiced his profession in Cheshire, 
Gallia county, and the same length of time at Middleport, Ohio. In 
1896, he located at Bainbridge, in the county of Ross, and that has 
been his place of business ever since. Dr. Pake has built up a good 
patronage, his practice extending over portions of Ross and Pike 
counties. He is ambitious as well as energetic, and, desiring to 
keep abreast of the latest discoveries in medical science, took a post- 
graduate course at the New York Polyclinic in 1889. He has made 
a special study of tuberculosis and naturally takes a deep interest in 
everything which promises a check to that insidious disease. Dr. 
Pake is a member of the Ohio State Medical society and also of the 
Medical association in Meigs county. His fraternal relations are 
confined to membership in the orders of Freemasonry and Odd Fel- 
lows. In 1879 he was married to Mary Armstrong, of Downing- 
ton, Meigs county, O. 


Benjamin F. Parker is a native of Ross county, born at Hope- 
town, August 12, 1839. His parents were Job R. and Eleanor 
(Longan) Parker, both Pennsvlvanians, the former born March 22, 
1793, and the latter on December 29, 1800. The father learned the 
cabinet-maker’s trade, at which he worked until his removal to Ross 
county. His marriage took place March 14, 1822, and he came to 
Ohio in the same year, accompanied by a colony of Pennsylvanians, 
numbering some ten or twelve families. Soon after his arrival he 
rented a farm, and with the exception of a few years spent at Chilli- 
cothe as proprietor of a huckster wagon, he devoted his whole life to 
the business of farming. He served as constable and member of the 
school board in Springfield township. His death took place on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1852, while he was living on the Judge James McClintick 
farm, his wife surviving him until August 8, 1886. Thev had a 
family of twelve children. Of these, Joseph, Nancy, Samuel, 
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James, Job R., Charles D., William and Isaae N. are dead, the last 
mentioned being killed at the battle of Monocacy. There were two 
sets of twins; John L. and Joseph being the first, and the others 
Benjamin F. and Isaac W. Thomas S. resides in Chillicothe, and 
Mary Jane is the widow of William H. Abernathy, of the same city. 
Benjamin F. Parker, who was one of the last pair of twins, remained 
at home helping on the farm until the outbreak of the civil war. 
April 19, 1861, he enlisted in the company of Capt. George W. Fisk, 
but the call being full this command was hot accepted but continued 
in camp drilling. July 27, 1861, Mr. Parker enlisted in Company 
A, Eighteenth Ohio regiment, under Capt. H. R. Miller. During 
the occupation of Bowling Green, Ky., Mr. Parker was in the hos- 
pital with measles, and while on his way after that to join his-regi- 
ment, he was captured at Pulaski, Tenn. This occurred May 1, 
1862, and he was held prisoner for nine months, being exchanged 
February +, 1863. He rejoined his company at once and with it 
took part in the Tullahoma campaign, the battles of Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Nashville, Decatur and other 
engagements. Later the command was sent to Chattanooga, from 
there to Augusta, Ga., and was mustered out at that place October 9, 
1865. The military record of the Parker family is unusually cred- 
itable. Including Benjamin, eight of the sons of Job R. Parker 
served as Union soldiers during the civil war. Isaae N. was killed, 
as previously stated, and Job died from the effects of wounds. Ben- 
jamin F. refused several offers of promotion, preferring to serve in 
the ranks. Immediately after his discharge he came directly to 
Chillicothe, where he lived until March 17, 1867. At that time he 
was married to Eliza Abernathy, after which he removed to a rented 
farm in Union township, where he lived until he bought the place 
where he now resides. He end his wife became the parents of 
twelve children. Of these, Anna, Elmer, William F. and Arthur 
Earl are dead. Olive L. is the wife of Charles Hibbler, of Fayette 
county; Mary F. resides in Chillicothe, Thomas J. in Bainbridge, 
and Job R. in Laneaster; Nellie is the wife of Arthur D. Shafer, of 
Bourneville; David N. is at Washington C. H., and Boyd and 
Joseph T. are at home. Mr. Parker, since he has settled Cown in 
life, has been a general farmer and stock-raiser. He has served as 
constable of his township for several terms and has been a member 
of the school board. His polities are Republican and since 1853 he 
has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


John W. Parker was born in Jackson county, Ohio, October 15, 
1851. His parents were David J. and Elizabeth (Muncie) Parker, 
the former of whom was born August 26, 1827, in Jackson county. 
After his marriage he settled on a farm of forty acres but later sold 
this place and went to Jowa. Afterward he returned to Jackson 
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county and in 1865 purchased land in Union township, Ross county. 
He prospered and from time to time his real estate holdings increased, 
the original purchase of 80 acres being enlarged to 102 and finally 
to 146 acres of good land. The estate has been much improved in 
the way of fencing, outbuildings and other equipments of up-to-date 
farms. Mr. Parker’s wife died November 24, 1888, but he himself 
lives with his son John. There were six children in all, of whom the 
first born, Lucetta J., is dead, and two died in infancy. William 
lives in Chillicothe and John is on the home place, Elvira married 
John Bochard, of Clarksburg. John W. Parker was about five 
Years old when he went west with his father. They lived there for 
three years before deciding to return to Ohio, and through all the 
subsequent wanderings and changes, John W. has always remained 
with his father and he has had charge of the home place for many 
years. September 10, 1890, he was married to Miss Anna John- 
son, by whom he has two children, Hazel M. and Cecil B., both 
attending school. Afr. Parker and wife, as well as his father, are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


A. Frank Parrett, of South Salem, was born, bred and educated 
in Buckskin township, Ross county. He is the eldest son of 
Strawder J. Parrett, whose father, George Parrett, came from the 
Shenandoah vallev of Virginia in 1814 and settled on the second 
tract of land surveyed in Buckskin township. Frederick Parrett, 
father of George and grandfather of Strawder Parrett, served in the 
Continental army and was present at the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. The founder of the Virginia family of Parretts came 
from Switzerland to America as early as 1730; settled in the colony 
of Virginia and raised a family of seven sons, every one of whom 
served as a soldier in the war for American independence. Along 
with this emigrant from Switzerland in 1730 came a man named 
Wilkins, whose son Henry went from Virginia to Ohio in 1802, just 
prior to the admission of the state into the Union. This Henry 
Wilkins had a daughter named Milly, who married George Par- 
rett, and became the mother of Strawder J. Parrett. They had 
seven other children whose biographies are thus briefly condensed: 
Rachel married Anderson Wilson, of Buckskin township, went 
with him to Indiana and settled on a farm near Logansport, 
where she died in 1843; Maria became the wife of Daniel Kline 
and they are living in Buckskin township: Henry A. lived in Buck- 
skin township until 1851 when he removed to Illinois and died there 
in September, 1895; Eliza Ann married Isaac James and died March 
18, 1883: Margaret May, now the widow of Thomas Murry, is living 
in Buckskin township: Alfred A. died in 1854, and F. F. Perrett 
is a prosperous farmer now living in Buckskin township. Strawder 
J. Parrett was educated in the district schools and at the South Salem 
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academy. After leaving school he embarked in agricultural pur- 
suits and soon established himself as one of the successful farmers 
and stock-raisers of Ross county. He has long been prominent in the 
business and political affairs of his community and strongly inter- 
ested in the public welfare. He belonged to the sturdy band who 
took a stand for freedom away back in the trying days and cast his 
first vote for John C. Fremont, anti-slavery candidate for president ; 
became a charter member of the rising vonng Republican party, and 
has always been a stanch advocate of its principles. As a member 
of the state militia during the civil war, he took part in the pursuit 
of John Morgan during that officer's daring raid into Ohio. AL. 
Parrett has several times held the responsible position of trustee of 
his township. The family are members of the Presbyterian: church 
and he has been a trustee of the Salem academy for over thirty vears. 
In 1860, Strawder Parrett was married to Sarah A., daughter of 
William Latta, a native of Pennsylvania of Irish descent who settled 
in Ohio about the vear 1800. May. and Mrs. Parrett have three liy- 
ing children: Albina ., married to Thomas A. Rogers; William 
Latta, living on the home farm, and A. Frank. A. Frank Parrett 
received his education at the Salem academy, after which he 
embarked in farming and stock-raising. He soon obtained recogni- 
tion as one of the most successful of the younger generation of Buck- 
skin township agriculturists. He makes a specialty of stock feeding 
and understands every feature necessary to make that business suc- 
cessful. In 1898, he was elected trustee of Buckskin township and 
was re-elected to the same position in 1901, being now in his second 
term. He has made a good officer and conservatively safeguards the 
interests of the people. In 1884, he was married to Dora A., daugh- 
ter of Wilham A. Kerr, member of one of the oldest of the Buckskin 
township families. Mr. Parrett and family are members of the 


Presbyterian church, and he is one of the members of the township 
school board. 


H. C. Parrett was born in Buckskin township, Ross county, Ohio, 
in 1825; the son of Joseph F. Parrett and grandson of Frederick 
Parrett, who founded the family in Ross county. The earliest 
known ancestor came from beyond the seas, as far back as 1730, and 
settled in Virginia. He left a son named Frederick who raised a 
large family and had five sons in the Revolutionary war. It was 
one of his sons, bearing the same name, who became the early settler 
of Ross county. The latter came from the Shenandoah valley of 
Virginia and settled in Buckskin township in October, 1814. bring- 
ing with him four sons, Joseph F., George, Augustus Frederick and 
Henry, all of whom located in the same neighborhood, became 
farmers and raised families. His oldest son, John, had preceded 
the others to Ohio the year before and settled in Fayette county, 
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where he spent the remainder of his life and where many of his 
descendants now live. Joseph F. Parrett, the second of the sons, 
lived for many years on the farm now owned by his son, W. J. Par- 
rett, and there his death occurred in 1869. He left a family of 
eight sons: John H. (deceased), H. C., Absalom, Aaron, George F., 
M. J., W. J., and Augustus F. W. J. Parrett, the seventh of these 
sons, was reared and educated ‘in Buckskin township. In 1862, 
when twenty vears old, he enlisted in Company I, Eighty-first Ohio 
regiment, and served until he was wounded in front of Atlanta in 
1864. This necessitated his retirement from the service and pre- 
vented anv further participation in the war. In 1867, he was mar- 
ried to Alethea Galloway, of Xenia, Ohio, daughter of James C. 
Galloway. They have two children, Carrie D., and C. Sherman 
Parrett, both educated at the Salem academy and Wooster university. 
The family are members of the Presbyterian church and the father 
belongs to the Grand Army post at Lyndon. H. C. Parrett, the see- 
ond son of Joseph F., was educated in the schools of Buckskin town- 
ship and then embarked in farming as his life work. He started 
without advantages, but by steady industry has succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself as one of the successful men of his community. In 
1850 he took a wife in the person of Emily Welsheimer, of Picka- 
way county, who proved to be a most valuable helpmeet in all his 
future struggles. She was a loving and devoted wife up to the time 
of her death, November 5, 1885. They have five living children: 
Ostie, wife of John F. Putnam, hardware merchant of Greenfield ; 
Marv and Jennie, at home; W. E., druggist at Santiago, Cal. ; 
Charley, merchant at Greenfield. My. Parrett is a man of patriotic 
and liberal views, Presbyterian in religion and Republican in poli- 
tics. In addition to his farming interests, he was for thirteen years 
engaged in the drug business at Greenfield and made it a successful 
and profitable venture. 


Peter J. Parrett was born and reared in Buckskin township, Ross 
county, and has spent his life on the old homestead where he now 
resides. His father, Henry Parrett, was one of the four sons of 
Frederick Parrett who settled in Buckskin township in 1814 and 
became prominent workers in the development of that section. 
Frederick Parrett was the father of a family of nine children, four 
sons and five daughters, and Henry Parrett was the youngest son. 
The Parrett family is numerous and from an early day has been a 
factor in the progress and growth of Ross.county. Nearly all of the 
male members became farmers and they have made excellent citizens 
in every sense of the word. Peter J. Parrett was educated in the 
public schools and at the Salem academy. As soon as he reached 
manhood he embarked in the useful and independent occupation of 
cultivating the soil and has achieved a success in his ine. Mr. Par- 
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rett has farmed and raised stock on an extensive scale and under- 
stands all branches of the business thoroughly. He is no politician 
and has never sought office, preferring to devote all his energies and 
time to his legitimate business. Like most of the connection of that 
name, he is a member of the Presbyterian church. 


W. Edwin Parrett was born on the old homestead of his family 
about one mile east of Lyndon, Ross county, in September, 1850. 
His father, Henry Parrett, son of Frederick H. Parrett, was born 
in Virginia in 1806 and came from that state with his father, settling 
in Buckskin township, Ross county, in 1814. Henry Parrett became 
one of the successful farmers and stock raisers of the county and one 
of the leading citizens. He was a fine singer and in the early days 
taught vocal musie by the old patent note system. He was leader | 
in the congregational music in the Presbyterian church, and alto- 
gether an influential and notable character of his community. He 
spent his whole life in Buckskin township and died in April, 1583, 
much lamented. His son, W. Edwin Parrett, was educated in the 
public schools and at the Salem academy. After leaving school he 
returned to the old homestead and engaged in farming, making a 
specialty of raising Duroc Jersey hogs. In this branch of live stock 
business, Mr. Parrett has achieved quite a reputation and is regarded 
a skillful breeder. Mz. Parrett has taken an interest in local polities 
and all township atfairs but has never been an oftice-seeker. In 
1883, he was married to Henrietta Charlotte, daughter of Charles 
Christian Rindt, a native of Germany, for several vears in business 
at Massieville, and now a merehant of Chillicothe. Myr. and Mrs. 
Parrett have two sons, one of whom, Ray Rindt Parrett, is attending 
Salem academy, and the other, Charles Edwin, is at home. The 
family are Presbyterians and Mr. Parrett is a deacon in the church 
of that denomination in Salem. 


William A. Parrett was born in Buckskin township, Ross county, 
in 1860. His father, Col. John Parrett, was a considerable man in 
his day and active in all matters affecting his community. At one 
time he was colonel of the State militia and also filled various civil 
positions. Edueated at the Salem academy, he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar, but changed his plans and never practiced the 
profession. He was of a restless and adventurous disposition, and, 
after teaching school for a while, joined the crowds who were secking 
fortunes in the distant gold fields of California. He spent two vears 
at the beginning of the 1850's on that far off coast, but finally we aried 
of wandering and returned to Lyndon, Ohio; then settled down to 
farming and stock- raising, and adhered to this employment until the 
time of his death in 1893. He married Sophia, daughter of Will- 
iam Cochran, an early settler of Ross county, and she survives. 
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Their son, William A. Parrett, the third of a family of nine chil- 
dren, after receiving his edneation at Salem academy, taught in the 
district schools for a short time and then embarked in farming. In 
1889, he took charge of the Lyndon flour and feed mills, with a saw 
null ‘attached, but still retained his interest in farming. He was 
elected treasurer of Buckskin township in 1897, and has been twice 
re-elected to the same office. In 1893 he was married to Etta D., 
daughter of Milton Seal, formerly of Highland county, but now liv- 
ing in Iowa. The family are members of the Presbyterian church 
and Mr. Parrett also belongs to the Knights of Pythias. 


George W. C. Perry was born in Jackson county, Ohio, November 
19, 1859. His father was Robert Perry, a farmer then living near 
the city of Jackson, and Mr. Perry’s earliest vears were spent on his 
father’s farm. He was the voungest of a family of eleven children, 
seven of whom, including himself, are now living. Mr. Perry, 
senior, was of English descent, his father having come to this country 
from England, following the footsteps of others of the name, the most 
notable bearer of it being his cousin, Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, the victor over the English in the celebrated naval battle of 
Lake Erie. An interesting chain of circumstance develops from 
this victory of Commodore Perry, in that the suecesses of General 
Harrison, due, partly, to him, were what made Harrison available 
for the presidential nomination, and that he was first pete for that 
honor by the Scioto Gazette, the paper with which G. W. C. Perry 
is now connected. Another member of the Perry esis who 
achieved renown was Matthew G. Perry, brother of O. H. Perry. 
He served in the United States navy in ine war of 1812 and in that 
with Mexico, and commanded the expedition to Japan in 1852-54, 
during which he concluded the treaty opening Japan to American 
commerce. He became commodore in 1841. William Stevens 
Perry, of Rhode Island, of the same family, was bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church and a well known writer on historical 
subjects, mostly concerned with church matters, such as “Docu- 
mentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States” (1863-4), “Historical Collections of the American Colonial 
Church” (1871-8), “History of the American Episcopal Church,” 
ete. G. W. C. Perry’s mother was Sarah Stewart, a descendant of 
that sturdy Scotch-Irish stock which has had such an influence in 
this country. The combination of such stocks as these, Anglo-Saxon 
and Scotch-Irish, insures energy, perseverance and determination. 
G. W. C. Perry, early in life, gave evidence that he had inherited 
the characteristics of his forefathers. His original education was 
obtained in a district school until he was thirteen years of age. At 
this time, at an age when most boys are but beginning the path of 
education, without thought of striking out for themselves, George 
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Perry made a long step toward independence by taking the examina- 
tion for, and obtaining, a certificate authorizing him to teach school. 
At that early age he began a period of successful teaching which 
lasted for eighteen vears. In the intervals of his work as teacher 
he attended the high school in Jackson, and a private academy in 
the same place, kept by Prof. Moses Gilmore, an instructor of the 
old school. For twelve consecutive years Mr. Perry taught in 
Jackson county. He then taught for six years in Ross county, the 
last five years at the “Higby School” > in the southern part of the 
county. In 1892 he gave up teaching to enter the newspaper field, 
coming to Chillicothe | May 2 of that year, to become solicitor and 
advertising manager of the Scioto Gazette, with George H. Tyler. 
He conte in this position after the combination of: the Gazette 
and the Chillicothe Leader, in 1893, until January 1, 1895, when he 
was appointed chief deputy and bookkeeper by Hugh W. Warner, 
sheriff of Ross county. During all this time he was increasing his 
acquaintance with men, matters, and political affairs, so that when, 
on November 16, 1896, the Scioto Gazette company was organized, 
with him as a member of the board of directors, he was the very man 
for the position of business manager of the paper. Since that date 
he has controlled the business affairs of the company, and has man- 
aged the paper both wisely and well, how well only those who are 
associated in the business can fully appreciate. When he assumed 
charge of affairs the finances of the paper were by no means what 
might be desired: it needed building up in all departments, but espe- 
cially i in the business part. He built it up; made improvements of 
every sort; increased the circulation of the paper and its consequent 
value as an advertising medium; and today the Scioto Gazette stands 
in an enviable position, thanks very largely to Mr. Perry’s energy 
and business acumen. Besides managing the affairs of the Gazette 
he has found time to serve as chief storekeeper for the Eleventh rev- 
nue district of Ohio, since 1899, and, in May, 1902, was honored 
with appointment by Governor Nash, as a member of the board of 
managers of the Ohio Reformatory, at Mansfield. He is a valued 
‘member of the orders of Elks, Odd Fellows and Red Men. On 
January 19, 1880, he married Rachel P. Brooks, ot Jackson county. 
Of this marriage two daughters, Mabel S. and Vivian B., were born. 


Peter Platter, late of Ross county, was a member of one of the 
families who became early settlers of Kentucky and Ohio and whose 
numerous descendants are scattered throughout many different states 
of the Union. He was born near Locust Grove, Adams county, 
Ohio, November 21, 1804, son of Peter and Sarah (Crabbe) Platter. 
Peter Platter was born in Germany. September 21, 1758, and was 
seven vears old when his parents ( Joseph and Anna Barbara Platter) 
came to this country, settling first in Marvland and later in Penn- 
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sylvania, where they died. When he was eighteen years old he 
enlisted as a soldier to fight for American independence, bore an 
honorable part in the seven vears’ war, and participated in some of 
the most notable battles. After the war was over he returned home 
and in 1787 married Sarah Crabbe. In 1793, accompanied by 
Peter Wickersham, who had married his sister Mary, he started for 
Kentucky, the two men putting their household goods and families 
on board a flatboat and starting down the mighty Ohio in search of 
a home in the wilderness. They took along, of course, a comple- 
ment of rifles for hunting and defense, andl other articles essential 
to the hazardous life of pioneers. Landed on the Kentucky side 
below Alay sville, and not a great distance from Blue Lick Springs, 
they remained in that locality for about seven years, but for various 
reasons became dissatisfied and concluded to seek another abiding 
place. The men of the party crossed the Ohio some time in the 
spring of 1800, and traveled until they reached what is now Adams 
county, halting near the present site of Locust Grove. The object 
was to prepare homes before bringing over their families who had 
been left behind in Kentucky. They built two cabins, one on the 
site of what is now the hamlet of Palestine, and the other about one 
mile north of what is now the Hughes farm. Late in the fall of 
1800 they returned to Kentucky and brought their families out to 
the new home. In 1811, Peter Platter traded his farm in Adams 
eounty for one of equal acreage in Haller’s Bottom, Twin township, 
Ross county. To that place he remored his family, and there in the 
house now owned by David Shotts he lived until his death twenty- 
one years later, January 2, 1832. Tis wife Sarah followed him to 
the grave February 23 of the same year, at the age of sixty-one 
vears. Their son Peter, subject of this sketch, was the ninth of 
thirteen children. He married Mary Ann Clark, and the children 
of this union were Corinna, Elizabeth, Cornelius, Alma, Emily, 
Thomas and Mary. Tlis first wife dving, he was married a second 
time, to Sarah A. Nesbit, by whom he had four children: Willie 
(died in infancy), Louisa, Ixate and Peter. Peter Platter lived for 
some years on the old homestead of his father, but later removed to 
his farm about a mile and a half from Anderson, Ross county, where 
he spent about thirty-seven years of his life. He survived until 
May 23, 1891, when he closed his earthly career at the ripe old age 
of eightv-seven. His wife followed him to the grave on August 30, 
Lon and they are buried in the family cemetery at Chillicothe. 
Peter Platter was one of the best known and most highly esteemed 
citizens of Ross county. For many years of his life ae was an elder 
in the Third Presbyterian chureh of Chillicothe, and in all the rela- 
tions of life he was a model citizen. Of his children, Corinna died 
in the seventies; Elizabeth married James McCommon and lives in 
Santa Fe, N. M.: Cornelius married Miss Irwin, of Oxford, Ohio, 
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and livesin Red Oak, Iowa, where he has served as member of the 
legislature and is at present postmaster; Alma is the wife of W. E. 
Evans and resides at Chillicothe; Emily is married to Gideon Black- 
stone and they live at Red Oak, Iowa; Thomas married Eliza Clay- 
pool, was in business at Chillicothe, but afterward removed to 
Omaha; Dr. Mary A. Platter graduated in 1893 from the Woman’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia, and in 1894 went to India as a 
medical missionary under the United Presbyterian board. The 
estate has been settled and divided, and Peter, Louie and Kate K. 
are conducting the old home place. All the other twelve children of 
Peter and Sarah Platter married and raised families, whose descend- 
ants may be found in many sections widely separated. The Platter 
family, taken as a whole, is noted for the sobriety, thrift and indus- 
try of its members, who have proved themselves to be useful men 
and women, law-abiding and patriotic citizens, and valuable members 
of society wherever their lot is cast. 


George W. Plumly, prominent in railroad, religious and educa- 
tional circles at Chillicothe, has been identified for twenty years with 
the city’s development. He inherits his talent for railroad affairs, 
as his father was connected with that business for forty years. Bur- 
ton S. Plumly was a native of Pennsylvania, where his ancestors had 
lived for several generations, but came to Ohio in early manhood in 
search of opportunity for earning a livelihood. For some years he 
had charge of a nursery at Marietta, but later drifted into the rail- 
road business and for forty consecutive vears was in the employment 
of the old Marietta & Cincinnati, now the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western, as agent and operator. His son, George W. Plumly, was 
born at Big Run, Athens county, Ohio, April 20, 1860, and remained 
in his native place until 1877, when he secured a position as tele- 
graph operator and agent at Vincent Station, Washington county, 
Ohio. Subsequently he did extra work as operator and agent in 
various places, including two years at Musselman’s as joint agent 
for the Marietta & Cincinnati and Dayton & Southeastern, making 
his home at Chillicothe since 1882. Mav 1, 1884, he was appointed 
train dispatcher at Chillicothe and from that time on has been closely 
connected with the city’s social and industrial life. In 1894 he 
was appointed chief train dispatcher and held that responsible place 
six years. January 1, 1900, he was promoted to the position of 
train-master for the Baltimore & Ohio, a place he has since occupied 
with entire satisfaction to all concerned. In the spring of 1895 Mr. 
Plumlv was elected to represent the sixth ward of Chillicothe as 
member of the school board, and after serving one term was elected 
to the same position in 1900 from the fourth ward. From early 
boyhood he has been zealous in church work and from 1876 to 1882 
he was superintendent of Sabbath school at Big Run and Stewart’s 
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in Athens county. Since coming to Chillicothe Mr. Plumly has been 
a member of the ofticial board of the Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
church and conspicuous in all movements for moral improvement. 
He is also enthusiastic in Freemasonry, holding degrees in the lodge, 
chapter and commandery. September 28, 1880, he was married to 
Mary A. Graham, of Westmoreland county, Pa., by whom he has five 
children: Clarence J., Clara B., Leila A., Flora L. and Dorothy L. 


William .\. Plvley, a popular voung farmer and former school- 
teacher of Concord township, comes of a family which stands well 
and cleserves well of Ross county. His father and three uncles were 
Union soldiers during the civil war, one of them dying of starvation 
after a period of more than a vear of indescribable horrors in the 
Andersonville prison pen. The founders of the Plyley family in 
this region were Henry and Christian Plvlev, who came to Ohio 
from Pennsylvania in 1815. They had eight children: John, 
Samuel, George, David, Emanuel, Martha, Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Of these, David and Elizabeth died in childhood; John married and 
settled in Ross county, where two of his children now reside (Mary, 
wite of Clement James, and Mrs. Harriet White, a widow, both of 
Deerfield township) ; Samuel settled in Missouri, married and had 
children; George became a resident of Favette county; Martha mar- 
ried and lived in the same county: Margaret married and lived in 
Ross county. Emanuel, the voungest of these children of the pio- 
neers, Was six vears old when they came to Ohio, and he was reared 
on the farm where the parents settled, and which is now owned by 
William .4. Plyley. In his manhood vears Emanuel Plyley was 
engaged in farming with suecess until the time of his death, which 
occurred in 1883. He was first married to Mary Ross, by whom he 
had six children: Johnson, William A., David, Samuel, Mary and 
Margaret. His second wife was Mary Friedley, by whom he had 
no children. The sons of Emanuel all grew up to be stanch and 
true men, who fulfilled their duties well both to family and country. 
William A. Plyley served over three vears as a soldier in the civil 
war; afterward married and has two daughters living at Greenfield, 
Ohio. le died of paralysis. David Plylev, who was a school- 
teacher and farmer, served in Sherman’s army, was captured at. the 
battle of Chickamauga, and sent to Andersonville; had an oppor- 
tunity to escape but was too weak from starvation to avail himself 
of it, and traded his gold watch for bread which he gave to comrades 
who escaped and made their way to the Union lines. Samuel Plyley 
was born in 1840, married but had no children, served over three 
vears in the Union army and died in 1896, Margaret Plvlev mar- 
ried Edward A. Peasley and is now a widow, living at Waterloo, 
Favette county, her only living child being William Peasley. Mary 
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Plyley never married and died in 1869. Johnson, eldest son of 
Emanuel Plyley, was born in 1830 in Concord township and there 
spent the whole of his life, the adult portion of which was devoted 
to farming. His military edited though brief, was creditable, con- 
sisting of participation in the | repulse of John Morgan and service 
with the ‘hundred days’ men” in the Virginia and “Maryland caim- 
paign of 1864. In March, 1869, he was Rites to Mary E., daugh- 
ter of Aaron Brittenham, an old resident of Ross county. She 
survived her marriage only five years; and died February 5, 1874, 
after which he married Mildred Grass, who lived only eleven 
months after marriage, dying December 24, 1876. She left one 
child that died in infaney. Johnson Plyley died May 6, 1897. Of 
the three children of his first marriage, a daughter and son. died in 
infaney, the only survivor being William A. Plylev, who was born 
in Concord township, Ross county, November 24, 1871. After 
going through the distr ict schools, with a view to qualifying himself 
as a teacher, he took a course at the Normal university in Lebanon. 
Later, he taught a term or two, but his main business has been that 
of farming and to this ancestral calling he addressed himself with 
commendable earnestness. In 1897, he was married to Martha B., 
daughter of Fielding Leach, of Jackson county. They have had 
two children, Vivian B., born 1898. and Victor L., bern March, 
1902, but the latter hved only one month. 


Edward J. Pohlman, proprietor of the fashionable merchant tailor- 
ing establishment at No. 483 North Paint street in Chillicothe, is one 
of the representative German-American citizens of the Ross county 
eapital. Both of his parents were natives of Germany and did not 
become acquainted until after their emigration to Cincinnati, where 
they met and married. The father, Frank Pohlman, was a skillful 
merchant tailor and became very popular and prosperous in the 
prosecution of his business in the Queen city. He formed a part- 
nership which became widely known as Luken & Pohlman and did 
an extensive business for many years in and around the Ohio metrop- 
olis. bee the junior partner died, January 5, 1899, he was found 
to be possessed of considerable property, the accumulation of a busy 
and RNCteeae life. Frank Pohlman and his wife, whose maiden 
name was Mary Lammers, were the parents of twelve children, of 
whom only six are living: Frank, Joseph, Edward, Charles. Mary 
and Arthur. The mother resides with her children at Bond Hill, a 
suburb of Cincinnati. Edward J. Pohlman was born in Cincinnati 
July 24, 1860, was thoroughly trained in the tailoring business by 
his experienced father and worked as a journeyman in his native city 
for nine vears. In 1885, he located in Chillicothe and worked as a 
cutter three years in Chillicothe and three vears with Peters & Trout, 
Lancaster, Ohio. Then he established the business on Paint street, 
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Chillicothe. He enjoys a fine trade among the most desirable class 
of customers, who are attracted by the large and varied stock from 
which to ceieet as well as by the courteous treatment and care 
bestowed upon the filling of all orders. May 4, 1887, Mr. Puhlman 
was married to Frances Margaret, daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Kaiser, who located in Chillicothe in 1852. Mr. Kaiser was for 
many years a popular confectioner, a business he carried on until 
his death, March 9, 1898, his wife surviving until November 5, 1901. 
Their living Widnes are Christina, C aeue. Edward; pone wife 
of Michael Helfrich of W ashington Court Hous6, Ohio; Mrs. Teckla 
Brandle, of Chillicothe, who hes one child, ge in; Mrs. Caroline 
Kem, of Chillicothe; Mis. Frances M. Honbicne John, a grocer in 
Chillicothe, and Elnora. Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Pohlman have 
two children, Hortense and Mary, and the family are members of 
St. Peter’s Catholie church. Myr. Pohlman is a member of the order 
of Elks, in Chillicothe lodge, No. 52. 


William Pool was born December 3, 1816, in Fayette county, 
Ohio. The first of his familv in Ohio was his grandfather, a Vir- 
ginian, who came into the new country to prospect for a home, and 
having selected it, returned and brought out his son William (father 
of the subject of this sketch), who was a voung married man with 
one child. They came over the trails and pioneer mountain roads 
from their home in Virginia, with the young wife and child mounted 
on an old horse, which was the only means of transportation that 
their means permitted them to buy for the journey. Reaching 
Ross county, the elder William Pool bought, in 1825, the farm on 
which his son William now resides. After living on this place sev- 
eral years he removed to Fayette county, which was his home for a 
considerable period. The old gentleman’ s recollection carried him 
back to the day when Ohio was still a howling wilderness, and the 
white and red men were fighting for supremaevy all through the trans- 
Allegheny country. During the Indian troubles of 1800, he was 
taken in the general call for men to meet and check the savages of 
the wild tribe along the Ohio. He died in 1863 at the age of eighty- 
six vears. William Pool, son of the foregoing, has always resided 
on the place his father first bought in Ross county, which he pur- 
chased of the other heirs after the death of the father. He engaged 
in general farming and the raising of stock. He is prond of having 
been a lifelong Democrat, and at the age of eighty-six is a well pre- 
served and companionable man. He had a sister, named Mima, who 
lived to the age of ninety-two vears. Mr. Pool was married in 1840 
to Nanev Houser, who died in 1869, and they had ten children. Of 
these, Sidney and Kate have passed away, besides two others who 
died in infancy; Eliza is the wife of Allen Fletcher, Luthera mar- 
ried Joseph Wonderly, William and Charles are at home, Everett 
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lives at Londonderry, and Mary is the wife of Abraham Blazer, of 
Union township. 


John H. Porter, deceased, was born in Twin township, Ross 
county, July 5, 1834. His parents were Joshua and Rachel ( Henry) 
Porter, the former born on December 21, 1802, near Chillicothe, and 
the latter in February, 1809, in the old state of Virginia. The pio- 
neer of the family in Ross county was Peter Porter, father of 
Joshua, who came from Maryland. He married Isabella MeDuill, 
a Virginia woman of Scotch descent, and they settled in Twin town- 
ship, where they spent the rest of their days, his death occurring 
October 29, 1821, and hers in Angust, 1861. Joshua Porter 
married Rachel Henry on February 10, 1831, and shortly there- 
after the couple commenced housekeeping on part of the farm owned 
by Peter Porter. After a residence there of some four or five years, 
Joshua Porter bought 160 acres of land, which is still known as the 
Porter farm. This became his permanent abode until his death, 
which oceurred on June 5, 1880, his wife surviving until August 5, 
1887. Their family was composed of the following named six chil- 
dren: Isabella, wife of Alexander Taylor, of Bainbridge; John H., 
the subject of this sketch; Marv J., wife of William R. Wilcox; 
William R.; Althea, wife of Samuel Hornback; and Rosa F. The 
experiences of John H. Porter in early life were such as usually 
come to farmer bovs in the davs of their vouth. He worked on the 
farm during the busy season and when the long evenings came, an 
effort was made by reading around the family fireside and attend- 
ance at the neighborhood school to lay up some book learning for 
future use. When he reached mature manhood and realized the 
necessity of settling down permanently, he found a valuable assistant 
in Mary Core, whoin he married on January 25, 1860. This lady 
is descended from a family who settled in Ross county as early as 
1807, finding a permanent location in Twin township. Mrs. Porter 
was born in the place where she now resides and where she has 
spent all the vears of her life. After his marriage, Myr. Porter 
engaged in earnest work as a farmer and stock-raiser, being regarded 
as an industrions man and exemplary citizen in all the duties of 
life. He voted with the Republican party, but was never a seeker 
after office. He was a man of strong religious convictions and a 
lifelong member of the Presbyterian church, in which he held the 
position of trustee for over thirty vears. He was a “cheerful giver,” 
being always very liberal toward the support of the church and other 
good causes. Mr. Porter departed this life January 7, 1901, much 
lamented by all who knew him. 


Joseph B. Posey, of Huntington township, is well known as a 
teacher, farmer and public official in that part of Ross county. His 
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grandparents were Peter and Sarah Posey, Pennsylvanians of Eng- 
lish and German descent, and farmers by occupation, who had six 
children, now all deceased—Mary, Sarah, Catherine, Louisa, Mark 
and Samuel R. Samuel R. Posey was born in Chester county, Pa., 
February 22, 1821; came to Pickaw av county, Ohio, in 1849; mar- 
ried Mary M. Baum, of that county, and ved there three ‘years, 
after which he removed to Ross county and settled in Twin town- 
ship. Two years later he went to Huntington township, where he 
spent the next eighteen years, then returned to Twin township for 
a three vears’ stay after which Huntington was chosen as his per- 
manent place of abode. He was a ood business man and very suc- 
cessful farmer, making a specialty me stock and dealing extensively 
therein, pec temabiad over a thousand acres of land, was township 
trustee for several terms, and member of the school board for many 
years. He was about seventy-two at the time of his death. The 
widow resides with her daughter, Mrs. K. Hamm at Washington 
Court House, Ohio. Samuel R. Posey and wife were the parents 
of twelve children: Peter C., Joseph B., Samuel W., Mark L., 
Sarah E. (deceased), Martha F., Mary A., Louisa A., of Illinois; 
KXatie L., of Fayette county, Ohio; Ida E., of Chillicothe; Isabel 
AML, Huntington township; and Maggie <A., of Kingston, Ohio. 
Joseph B. Posey, second of the children in regular order, was born 
in Pickaway county, Ohio, May 14, 1851. With a view to qualify- 
ing himself for educational work, he attended the Normal school at 
Frankfort, Ohio, and the W ies an university at Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa. Beginning in 1879 he taught school in Huntington town- 
ship during the winters and assisted on the farm in summer until 
1888. He was married in 1876 to Susie J. Streevey, a native of 
Huntington township, by whom he had two children, George S., liv- 
ing in Indiana, and Anna J., wife of Harry McCandlish, of Indi- 
ana. The mother died May 15, 1880, and September 30, 1880, Mr. 
Posey was married to Emily D. Finley, of Ross county, by whom 
he had five children: Mamie C., Ollie L., Clara B., Freddie S. and 
Joseph N. The second wife died January 24, 1897, after a week’s 
illness with pneumonia, and Mr. Posey was married, for the third 
time, to Mrs. Barbara Spurrier, a native of Pike county. He has 
held various township offices, including assessor, justice of the peace 
for four consecutive terms, and member of the board of education 
for several vears. He is a member of the Mount Olivet Methodist 
Episcopal church and Tecumseh lodge, No. 80, Independent Order 
of Odd fellows. 


Adam Quick, lately deceased, was a good sample of the sturdy 
race which comes from Germany and so strengthens the population 
of the United States by their habits of thrift, industry and obedi- 
ence to the law. He was born in Hesse Darmstadt, April Dalai: 
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emigrated to this country in early manhood and shortly after his 
arrival settled in Ross county, Ohio. He brought along with him 
no capital except a willingness and capacity for work, “aided by a 
natural aptitude for business. He turned his hand to the first thing 
he found to do, which happened to be farm work and this he kept 
at until he saw a better opening at Chillicothe as laborer in a 
slaughter-house. As the result of his industry aud economy he man- 
aged to save money enough to rent a place of his own, and this ven- 
ture proved to be the turning point in his career. He got together 
the necessary equipments and opened a tavern, which soon became 
popular with the traveling public and made money for Mr. Quick. 
The latter proved to be one of those rare geniuses who know how to 
keep a hotel, and “Quick’s Tavern” in time became known far and 
wide as a most excellent place to get ‘accommodation for man and 
beast.” As prosperity smiled upon him, Mr. Quick invested in 
real estate and when he died was found to be in possession of 126 
acres of as good land as the county afforded. Tle built a fine resi- 
dence, which was unfortunately destroved by fire in 1875, but he 
soon had another house on the site where he first began business and 
which is now oeeupied by his widow. He was regarded as one of 
the substantial and reliable men of his adopted city, and fulfilled all 
the duties of life so well as to obtain the respect of the community 
both as business man and citizen. Mr. Quick married Elizabeth 
Rebstock and they became the parents of three children, of whom 
the only one now living is Adam Quick, of Columbus, Ohio. In 
1852, Mr. Quick was married to Annie Heap, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania who was taken to England when two vears old and lived 
there twelve years. She came to Ross county in early girlhood and 
has since made her home there. By her marriage with Mr. Quick 
she has one child, Mary E. Valentine, of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Quick was a member of the German Lutheran church. 


Thomas J. Ralstan, a well known Huntington township farmer, 
is living on land originally bonght by one of his ancestors during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. In fact he is a grandson of 
the second white man who settled in that part of Ross county now 
included in Huntington township. By .general consent, William 
Richie was the first arrival, but close after him came Benjamin Ral- 
stan, who built his cabin in the hills of Huntington before 1800. 
He had come with his wife, formerlv Margaret Henry, from Rock- 
ingham county, Va., making the journey on horseback. Benjamin 
Ralstan bought from Henry Massie 600 acres of land, which from 
that day to this has remained in the possession of his posterity. 
About 1805 he set out an orchard which furnished apples for many 
generations of boys and some of the trees were still standing up to a 
very recent period. “Ben.” as he was familiary called, like Nimrod 
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in the Bible narrative, was a “mighty hunter in the land.” Noth- 
ing pleased him so well as a rough-and-tumble chase after bear, deer 
or other big game, and if the traditions are correct, it was his love 
for this sport which eventually led to his death. While out hunting 
one very cold night, he lost his way in the woods and perished with 
cold before morning. Next day his body was found by the searchers 
in Streevey’s hollow, not far from where one of his erandsons sub- 
sequently lived. Benjamin and Margaret Ralstan had a family of 
three sons and several daughters, most of whom were born in Ross 
county. Robert, the youngest of the boys, was born in 1795 and 
spent his whole life within a few rods of the place where his father 
first settled. During the ninety-six years of his existence he was 
never more than forty miles from home and is not known to have 
ever rode on the cars. He married Maria Taylor, daughter of 
Zachariah and Mary Taylor, early settlers in Buckskin township, 
and took possession of a hewed log house, which ever afterward con- 
stituted their abode. Here in the progress of years there grew up 
about them the unusually large number of fifteen children, whose 
names are thus recorded in the family register: Allen, now a resi- 
dent of Pike county, O.; Rebecca, wife of Noah Freshour, of Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; Hiram, of Favette county; Emilv, wife of Alexander 
Freshour, of Huntington township; Benjamin, deceased; Thomas J., 
subject of this sketch; Margaret, wife of Joseph Cross, of Chilli- 
cothe; Jane E., wife of Samuel Edgerton, of South Salem; James, 
of Paige township; Robert, ie Chillicothe, Ohio; Nala: 
Elizabeth, Rosa B., Wesley and Francis V. Robert Ralstan died 
in 1891, about the time he had completed his ninety-sixth year, and 
his wife passed away when eighty vears old. Thomas J. Ralstan, 
sixth of this large family of children, was born in Ross county, April 
8, 1842, on the farm in Huntington township, where he now resides. 
In early manhood he married Ada Streevey, who also has a distin- 
guished pioneer ancestry running as far back in the history of Hunt- 
ington township as that of her hnsband. In fact the first founders 
of these respective families settled about the same time and were 
intimate friends. Many a hunt did Peter Streevey and Benjamin 
Ralston have together in the “good old days” when the woods were 
full of panthers, bear, deer and other lordly game. His son Peter 
was also a great hunter and.one of his adventures is still remembered 
in the township traditions and often talked over in the families of 
their descendants. One day, so runs the story, when Ben and Peter 
were out near Pinnacle Knob they heard the dogs barking up a big 
chestnut tree which had been broken off at the ton some forty feet 
from the ground. Peter Streevey climbed this tree and thrust his 
pole down, with the resnlt that Mr. Bruin soon emerged and climbed 
down on one side, while his pursuer lost no time in hastening down 
the other. MRalstan, with the aid of the dogs, killed the old bear 
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and later Streevey reascended the stump and captured two frisky 
cubs which he carried home alive. Paul Streevey served in the rev- 
olutionary war, and had three boys, Daniel, Joseph and Peter, who 
were soldiers in the war of 1812. After his marriage to Miss 
Streevey, Thomas J. Ralstan settled on the place of 200 acres, which 
was his share of his father’s estate, and this he has eultivated success- 
fully. Recently he built a neat frame house which is the latest of 
the many improvements he has added to his patrimony since coming 
into possession. My. and Mrs. Ralstarm have one child, Georgie by 
name. 


George and Jeremiah B. Ratcliff, general merchants, of Gillespie 
ville, are the sons of Jeremiah Ratcliff and grandsons of John and 
Rachel (Ray) Rateliff, natives of North Carolina who came to Ross 
county in 1804. They settled in Liberty township and_ later 
removed to what is now Vinton county, where they died, John Rat- 
cliff in 1846 and his wife in 1873. They had a family of twelve 
children, of whom four are now living. One of these is Jeremiah 
Rateliff, who was born in Hocking county on June 10, 1816, and 
has alw avs resided within five miles of Londonderry. He is a 
farmer by occupation and at one time owned 400 acres ‘of land. In 
1847, he married Ruth Brown, daughter of George and Achsa 
(Dixon) Brown, of Vinton county. Jeremiah and his wife had five 
children, of whom George, William and Jeremiah B. are still liv- 
ing and Jolin W. and Thomas are dead. George Rateliff was born 
August 7, 1848, was educated in the common schools and started in 
Nites as clerk for his unele, Thomas Ratcliff, at Londonderry.. In 
1870 he formed a partnership with his father in the mercantile busi- 
ness and after four vears the latter gave his interests to his other 
son, John W. The brothers continued the business until 1884, when 
Jeremiah B. entered the partnership with his brothers and the firm 
beeame known as Ratcliff Bros., and so continued for some time, or 
until John W. withdrew from the firm and took charge of the hard- 
ware department. At this juncture the present firm was organized, 
John W. continuing for some time in charge of the hardware but 
later engaging in farming until his death. Geor ge Ratcliff, the elder 
member of the firm, has held the office of treasurer of his town- 
ship for twelve vears or more. He was married on July 2, 1873, to 
Eliza J. Jones, daughter of Joshna and Elizabeth (Ross) Jones. 
They have four living children, John R., George H., Ruth FE., and 
Blanche A. Jeremiah B. Ratcliff, the vounger member of the 
firm, was born in Vinton county, June 10, 1864, was educated in the 
common schools, and in 1884, as stated, went into business with his 
brothers. He was married in 1895 to Elma, daughter of Mahlon and 
Rebecea (Jones) Dixon of Ross county, and they have two children, 
Harold and Ernest. Jeremiah Ratcliff is a member of Garfield 
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lodge, No. 710, I. O. O. F., of Richmond Dale, also of the Gillespie- 
ville camp, No. 6,555, of Modern W oodmen, Wilham Ratcliff, 
another brother, was born in Vinton county, on February 16, 1857. 
He received the ordinary common school education, has followed 
the business of farming and is now one of the county commissioners 
of Vinton county. He is a member of the Garfield lodge of Odd 
Fellows, at Richmond Dale. October 6, 1878, he was are to 
Mellie < daughter of Nelson and Marina (Peecher) Graves, of 
Ross county. Thev have two children, Clifford and Louise. 


J. Ernest Ratcliff, recorder of Ross county, was born in Liberty 
township of that county on September 9, 1875. His parents were 
John W. and Ella S. (Motter) Ratcliff, both natives of Ross county. 
The father was born in 1852, and at the time of his death on August 
17, 1899, was a well-to-do farmer. The mother was born March 29, 
1855, and passed away on April 13, 1899, only a few months before 
her husband. They had a family of eight children, only three of 
whom are living. The latter are Hattie M., Elizabeth and J. 
Ernest, the others all dying in childhood. Hattie M., the eldest sis- 
ter, is the wife of S. W. Arganbright, a farmer on the old homestead, 
and the voungest of the family resides with them. J. Ernest Rat- 
cliff was edueated in the schools of Liberty township and was gradu- 
ated from the high school in 1891. His father had been a merchant 
at Londonderry for twenty-five vears and he became a partner with 
him after completing his school course. This business was disposed 
of by sale in 1892, and the familv removed to their farm. There 
Mr. Ratcliff remained until 1895, when he accepted the position of 
deputy county recorder under Lee DesMartin and served for six 
vears in that capacity. In the fall of 1900, Mr. Ratcliff was nom- 
inated by the Republican party as candidate for the office of county 
recorder. At the ensuing election he was chosen by the people, and 
he took charge of the office on the first Monday of September, 1901. 
He enjovs the distinction of being the voungest county officer in 
Ohio, being elected when twenty-five, and is especially well quali- 
fied for the position he holds, owing to the fact that he is an unusu: 
ally fine penman. This valuable gift was not the result of training 
or extra cultivation, but came to him naturally. His records, dur- 
ing the six years or more in which he did that work, are pronounced 
perfect by expert judges. In fact, his chirography is as perfect as 
such work can be made, equaling, if it does not excel, that of the 
professional penman in our business colleges. November 24, 1894, 
Mr. Ratcliff was married to Lola F., daughter of John and Nettie 
(Cotterell) Young. Mrs. Ratcliff was born, reared and educated in 
Gallia county, Ohio. Both husband and wife are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. Ratcliff is a member of Tecumseh 
ioeloewy Nonee0, 1208.0, i; ot) Chillicothe. Politically “he- ie: 
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staunch Republican and a worker among the young men of his party. 
His grandfather, Jeremiah Ratcliff, is living at the age of eighty- 
six years in the enjoyment of good health, his wife having died 
recently also well advanced in years. 


Lorenzo D. Ray, M. D., of Gillespieville, was born in Jackson 
county, August 3, 1848. His parents were John G. and Louisa 
(Dixon) Ray, both natives of Vinton county, Ohio. John G. was 
the son of Teague and Amy (Graves),Ray, the former of North 
Carolina and the latter born in Kentucky, while her parents were on 
the way to Ohio in 1805. Teague was a son of Thomas and Charity 
(Teague) Ray, both North Carolinians who came to Ross county in 
1805, and settled in Jefferson township on a farm now*owned by 
George Rittenour, but soon went on Middle fork of Salt Creek, two 
miles west of Ray, where they spent the balance of their davs, and 
left a family of seven children. Teague and Amy (Graves) Ray 
spent their lives on the same farm and there reared a family of eight 
children. Their son Jonathan lives on the home farm at the age of 
seventy-one vears; Joseph and Nanew live in Illinois, and Charity 
at Wellston, Ohio. John G. Rav was a farmer by oceupation, held 
the office of justice of the peace about thirty vears and died in Jack- 
son county in 1896, his wife having passed away in the preceding 
year. <All of their seven children are living, four of them being 
doctors and one a lawver. Dr. Lorenzo D. Ray was reared on the 
farm and educated at the National Normal university in Lebanon, O. 
Thereafter, until the vear 1883, he was engaged in teaching. In 
1887 he was graduated from the Rush Medical college of Chicago, 
and shortly thereafter he entered upon the practice of his profes- 
sion in Wapello county, Iowa. In 1597 he came to Londonderry, O., 
at which place he resumed the active practice of medicine. April 
13, 1871, he was married to Francis M., daughter of George W. and 
Euphama (Milner) Brooks, who came to Jackson county, Ohio, 
about the vear 1849. Bw this marriage Dr. Rav had three chil- 
dren. Of these, Minnie V. is the wife of Tilson Gallagher, of Jack- 
son, O.; Nettie V. is married to XN. C. Manlove, of Davton, O:; and 
Victor L. is a telegraph operator at Byer, O. The mother of these 
children died January 20, 1898. On December 31, 1901, Dr. Ray 
was married to Mrs. Maria Benson. of Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Ray 
is a member of Mineral lodge, No. 259, A. F. & A. M. of Hamden 
Junction, O.; of Clinton chapter and council at Ottumwa, Iowa: 
Malta commandery, Knights Templar, No. 31, at Ottumwa: Bene- 
dict lodge. No. 586, I. O. O. F., of Blakesburg, Iowa; and Camp, 
No. 62, W. O. W., of Blakesburg. The doctor has never been an 
office-seeker, although in early life he held the place of justice of the 
peace in Jackson county, and in the spring of 1902 he was elected 
justice of the peace of Liberty township. 
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Amos Raymond, the well known veterinary surgeon of Kingston, 
has been in touch with Ttoss county affairs for more than half a cen- 
tury. Though a native of one of the neighboring counties, he was 
brought to Ross by his parents when only nine years old and most 
of i active life and work has been within her limits. In youth he 
acquired knowledge of the useful and honorable trade of shoemaking 
and he has made boots and shoes for two generations of Ross county 
boys and girls. When Mr. Raymond was a boy he acquired a taste 
for horse-trading, which soon grew into a passion, and before he was 
out of his “teens” he was a mateh for the best of them in the art of 
judging, buying and selling the equine animal. This constant asso- 
ciation with horses necessitated a study of their habits, characteristics, 
needs and ailments. Motives financial as well as hahaniearian 
induced him to notice when his horses were sick and, if possible, to 
devise remedies to cure them. In other words, the groundwork was 
laid for the study of veterinary surgery, one of the more useful of 
all the branches of the great science of healing, in which Mr. Ray- 
mond by degrees becaine an adept, and which he afterward took up 
professionally and has practiced for more than forty years. Nor 
has his work been confined to that noble animal which has well been 
defined as man’s earliest and most faithful friend among all the 
orders of quadrupeds. He has studied and successfully treated 
domestic animals of all kinds, in accordance with the teaching of 
modern civilization that man’s dumb friends are entitled to the best 
care that can be given them. [By studying and practicing so assidu- 
ously one branch of medical science, Me Raymond naturally 
absorbed much knowledge of other departments and is well versed 
in the general theory and practice of medicine. In fact, he has per- 
formed some cures of diseases in his own family which had baffled 
the skill of the professional physicians. His father was Daniel Ray- 
mond, a native of Adams county, Pa., who learned the house car- 
penter’s trade in Philadelphia and canie to Pickaway county, Ohio, 
in 1827, when twenty-two vears old. There he met and married 
Margaret Overmeyer, who had been brought to the same county by 
her parents when a child. Both died in Fairfield county, the father, 
March 10, 1875, in his seventy-first year, and the mother in August, 
1880, when seventy-three years old. They had a family of eleven 
children, of whom nine are living in different parts of the South and 
West. .Amos Raymond was born in Pickaway county, November 4, 
1829, and when sixteen years old began an apprenticeship to the 
shoemaker’s trade, after his family settled at Adelphi, in Ross 
county. When he had fully qualified himself he worked at his trade 
in Adelphi for thirty vears, and there and elsewhere has been in that 
business more or less for over fifty-two years. In 1876 he located 
on a farm in Pickaway county, and two years later bought a place 
in Salt Creek township, where he resided until 1884. In that year 
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he purchased property in Prairie View, where he made his residence 
until 1890 and then settled permanently at Kingston. During all 
these removals and changes, in whatever place or county he resided, 
Dr. Raymond practiced his profession or worked at his trade as the 
exigencies of the occasion permitted or demanded. He takes a par- 
donable pride in recalling that he was one of the organizers of the 
Republican party and participated actively in all of the early politi- 
cal battles against slavery extension. His first presidential vote 
was cast for Gen. Winfield Scott, the Whig candidate for president 
in 1852. He voted for General Fremont in 1856 and for every sub- 
sequent Republican candidate for the presidency. He has held 
various minor offices, serving many years as member of the Adelphi 
school board, and in 1899 was elected justice of the peaée in Green 
township for a term of three years. He has always been an ardent 
friend of universal education and was one of the board under whose 
jurisdiction the large and valuable school-house at Adelphi was 
erected. He is an unusually well informed man, especially on his- 
torical and medical subjects, concerning which he has been an 
omnivorous reader and close student all his life. January 1, 1852, 
Dr. Raymond was married to Mary Binkley, born at Tarlton, Pick- 
away county, November 29, 1834, and the half century which has 
followed that event has been replete with mutual self-sacrifice and 
affectionate devotion to each other’s welfare. Of their eleven chil- 
dren, consisting of six sons and five daughters, they reared to matur- 
itv all but one, that being the third born. The full list is: William, 
Henry, Ettie Howard, James Finlay, Charles Carey, Addie May, 
Hattie Lucilla, Minnie Lincoln, Joseph, Clinton, Edwin Stanton 
and Jessie Fremont. William, the eldest, died at the age of twenty- 
six years. All the living children are married and in business for 
themselves in various localities. Mrs. Raymond is a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, but Dr. Raymond is not affiliated with 
any religious organization. 


Engelhart R. Rebstock, now leading a retired life in Hallsville, 
Ohio, after a successful career as a mechanic, is a sample of that 
excellent citizenship obtained by the United States through German 
channels. His parents, Christian and Madeline (Janna) Rebstock, 
came from the fatherland in 1845, and located at Chillicothe. In 
that city, Christian for some time conducted a store, which he after- 
ward moved on Little Walnut, about nine miles from Chillicothe. 
His wife died October 15, 1852, and his death oceurred November 
5, 1868. They reared a family of four sons and five daughters, 
three of the former still living. E. R. Rebstock, eighth of the chil- 
dren, was born in Germany, November 1, 1837, and crossed the ocean 
with his parents when about seven vears old. He grew up in Chilli- 
cothe and learned the trade of wagon-making, which he was work- 
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ing at in Green township when the civil war opened. He enlisted 
in Company B, Twenty-sixth regiment Ohio infantry, with which he 
served through many arduous campaigns. The principal battles,in 
which he participated were those of Stone River, Lookout Mountain, 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, not to mention numerous 
lighter engagements and skirmishes. He was severely wounded at 
the battle of Missionary Ridge, receiving a bullet in the right leg, 
which necessitated several months in the hospital and subsequent 
discharge on account of disability. This oceurred March 29, 1864, 
after which Mr. Rebstock made his wav back to Ohio and as soon as 
able resumed work at his trade in Hallsville. February 12, 1867, 
he was married at Hallsville to Mary Pontious, a native of Colerain 
township, and daughter of Conrad and Mary (Seebold) Pentious, 
both born in Union county, Pa., of German ancestry. Conrad Pon- 
tious settled in Ross county about 1822 and became one of the 
wealthiest farmers in Colerain township, owning 400 acres of land 
and much other valuable property. He reared a family of five chil- 
dren, of whom three are living, and died at the age of seventy-seven 
years. Mr. and Mrs. Rebstock have one son, Landis, born April 20, 
1872, and a butcher by trade. He ntarried Lydia, daughter of John 
Albin, who is mentioned elsewhere in this volume, and has one child, 
Zelina Fay, born in 1896. Mr. Rebstock is a member of Bookwalter 
lodge, No. 155, Grand Army of the Republic. When he first com- 
menced work at his trade he received only $25 for the first year, but 
did better later on, and continued the business for thirty-eight years, 
when he ceased operations in that line. He owns a good tract of 
land near Hallsville, which he cultivates in connection with stock- 
raising, and lives a retired life in the village, from which he super- 
intends work on the farin. 


Rev. Joseph Reinicke, pastor of the German Evangelical Salem 
ehurech in Chillicothe, was born in Elgin, Ill, January 8, 1863. 
His father, Rev. Fritz G. Reinicke, a minister in the same denom- 
ination as himself, was born in 1834 in Luckenwalde, a town in 
Brandenburg, Prussia; was edueated in Berlin, and came to America 
‘at the age of twenty-one vears, establishing himself first in northern 
Tllinois and later at Chicago. He was in active ministerial work 
for a period of forty-three vears, from 1855 until 1898, when he 
retired. His first vears in the ministry were spent as an organizer 
and his labors as an itinerant were arduous. He married Eva 
Young, who was born December 31, 1836, near Strasburg, Germany, 
of French ancestors, daughter of a forester in the employ of France 
in the province of Alsace. She was educated in Paris, and died 
near Chicago, on November 21, 1866. They had four children, two 
sons and two daughters, three of whom are living. Paul Gustave, 
the eldest of the children, died in infaney. Of the sisters, Martha 
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is now Mrs. Zietlow, wife of a building contractor at Wausau, Wis. ; 
Mrs. Talitha Graves resides at the same place. Joseph Reinicke 
received his elementary education at Wausau, Wis., where he 
attended school until the age of fourteen. Subsequently he entered 
the preparatory college of the church at Elmhurst, Ill., where he 
completed his preparations for entrance into the theological seml- 
nary at St. Louis, Mo., from which he was graduated in 1884. He 
was ordained the same year and his first sien was as assistant pas- 
for) tat Paitlis Evangelical church’ at Chicago. This was the 
same church of which his father had been assistant pastor so many 
years before, and wnder the same minister, the Rev. Joseph Hart- 
man, now deceased. After spending one vear at St. Panl’s, Mr. 
Reinicke was called to the pastorate of a church at Tripoli, Iowa, 
where he remained six vears. While at that place he built a parson- 
age, rebuilt the church, and altogether had a very successful pastor- 
ate. From Iowa, he went to Bremen, Ind., where he preached for 
two years, when he was called by the mission board to do mission 
work at Battle Creek, Mich. At that point, where he remained 
three years, he organized a congregation and built a church. In 
1895 he was called to the pastorate of his present charge in Chilli- 
eothe. On June 22, 1887, he was married to Katherine Forler, of 
Niles, Mich., daughter of George IK. Forler. Mr. and Alrs. Reinicke 
have five children: Fritz, a student in the Chillicothe high school; 
Marieanne, Katie, Margarete and Henrietta. Mr. Reinicke has a 
eongregation at Chill icothe of 188 families, or 530 individual mem- 
bers entitled to communion. This church was established in 1881 
by Rev. C. E. Clausen, who was pastor of the same for over ten 
years, and was succeeded by Rev. O. Schettler, who had charge for 
four and a half vears, when he was followed by Mr. Reinicke. The 
latter has made substantial improvements in the chureh and parson- 
age, the spiritual lfe of the membership being in excellent condi- 
tion. 


John W. Remlev, of East Springfield. was born in Ross county, 
O., June 24, 1861, the son of Thomas and Catharine A. (MeNeal) 
Remley. Thomas was the son of Conrad Remley, who came to 
Ross county in an early period of the State’s settlement and here 
spent his future life. His wife was the daughter of Thomas 
McNeal, a native of Ireland, who became a pioneer of Ross county. 
Thomas Remlev followed the occupation of farming and died in 
1890, his wife surviving him until 1893. Their son, John W. Rem- 
ley, was reared on the farm and well educated in the common schools. 
He followed the example of his father and has devoted his whole life 
to the business of farming, now owning 100 acres of the old home 
stead. In January, 1896, he was married to Kate Overly, daughter 
of John Overly, deceased, formerly a farmer of West ‘Springfield 
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township. They have two children, whose names are Forest and 
Elwood. 


Felix Renick, a civil war veteran and farmer, now living a retired 
life at Richmond Dale, bears a name known in many parts of the 
United States, but especially familiar in Ross and Pickaw ay coun- 
ties, Ohio, w here the family has long had numerous and influential 
representatives. The earliest known progenitors of this substantial 
stock were driven from Germany to Scotland by religious persecu- 
tion, subsequent descendants finding their way to Ireland and thence 
to the United States. The first emigrants to this country were two 
Irish brothers who finally settled in Hardy county, W. Va. , in the 
region watered by the South branch of the einen river. Felix 
Renick, a descendant of one of those early settlers, having heard of 
the beauty and fertility the Seioto valley from soldiers who had 
served in Lord Dunmore’s Indian war of 17 74, concluded to visit 
and investigate this ae in the wilderness. About October 1, 
1798, accompanied by two companions, he set out on horseback for 
a long and dangerous ride to the reported Eldorado. The little 
party met with many adventures and endured not a few hardships, 
but eventually reached Chillicothe and, after making an exploration. 
of the surrounding country, returned to Virginia. This trip deter- 
mined Felix Renick to seek a home in the new country, and accord- 
ingly he made a final emigration in 1801 to Ross county, which was 
ever afterward his place of residence. Jn connection with several 
of his kindred, a settlement was made at Highbank in Liberty town- 
ship, where they bought a large tract for $2.50 per acre at the sale 
of government lands in Chillicothe. Felix Renick rose to promi- 
nence and influence in the county, his death occurring in 1848 as 
the result of an accident. By his wife, Hannah Lee, he was the 
father of George W. Renick, born in Hardy county, W. Va., August 
15, 1796, and brought to the new home in the west on horseback 
behind his mother. The elder Renick and some neighbors had 
employed a man named Wait to teach a private school for the accom- 
modation of their children, and in this George W. obtained the rudi- 
ments of an education. This, however, he greatly increased in after 
life by reading and study, also acquiring a knowledge of surveying, 
which at that period was a valuable accomplishment. In 1825, he 
was married to Eliza MeClean, of Chillicothe, by whom he had three 
children: William, Henry Edwin and John McClean. Losing his 
wife by death in 1835, Mr. Renick was married in February, 1838, 
to Harriet, daughter of Dennis McConnell, a farmer residing near 
Hopetown. The children of this second marriage were Dennis, 
Felix and George Joseph. During his long career as a citizen of 
Ross county, George W. Renick became a man of distinction and 
unusual popularity. After his first marriage he farmed for several 
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years in Pickaway county and then, in association with his brother 
Henry, purchased a farm of 1,000 acres four miles from Chillicothe 
on the west bank of the Scioto, which was ever afterward his place 
of residence. In 1852, when the Western farmers were becoming 
eager for thoroughbred stock of all kinds, especially fine cattle, Mr. 

Renick was appointed an agent of the Ross county importing society 
to proceed to England and obtain supplies from the best herds in 
that country for subsequent sale in Ohio. Accompanied by Dr. 

Watts, of Chillicothe, he discharged the duties of this trust w ith such 
good judgment as to receive the formal thanks of the society upon 
his return, besides a present of one of the cattle he had imported. 

He served two terms as county commissioner, often held positions in 
connection with the school boards, and was at one time tehdered the 
nomination as representative of the county, but declined the honor. 
He was intensely patriotic during the civil war and rendered valu- 
able aid to the Union cause, personally enlisting many soldiers, 
besides furnishing two of his own sons to the army. Tis death 
occurred July 13, 1872, and few men have left to their posterity a 
more stainless name or the example of a more useful life. Felix, 
second son of George W. and Harriet (McConnell) Renick, was 
born in Scioto township February 14, 1841, and grew up on his 
father’s farm. In early life he was engaged in the grocery business 
at Massieville for a short time and Jater for several vears in the 
lumber business near Rochester, Ind., but his principal oeeupation 
has been fanning. He was just twenty vears old when the sullen 
mutterings of the storm which foreboded the civil war were heard 
throughout the land. A patriot himself and the son of a patriot, he 
lost no time in becoming one of the grand army of the republic which 
was then hurriedly marshaling to save the Union from destruction. 
Mr. Renick enlisted in Company B, Twenty-sixth regiment Ohio 
infantry, and served two vears with this command. The principal 
engagement in which he participated was the great battle of Shiloh, 
or Pittsburg Landing, fought between the armies of Grant and Albert 
Sidney Johnston. He took part, also, in many skirmishes and 
minor engagements which, though considered small during the great 
war between the States, would have passed as heavy battles in many 
other wars. Mr. Renick’s half-brother, John MeClean Renick, was 
lieutenant of Company M, First Ohio cavalry, and died while in sery- 
ice at Corinth, Miss., in 1862. In 1866, Felix Renick was married 
to Mary E., daughter of Charles and Martha (Robinson) White, of 
Athens, Ohio. Ter father and the parents of her mother, Joseph 
and Jane (Simpson ) tobinson, were natives of England, the last 
mentioned settling in .\thens county in the pioneer period, Afr. and 
Mrs. Renick have two children: "Ora J. and Harry Felix. Air 
tenick is a member of A. L. Brown post. No. 161, Grand Army of 
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the Republic, at Chillicothe. The family are attendants of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 


Daniel Riehle was born in Twin township, Ross county, on 
June 7, 1868. The Ohio family of this name commences with 
Bartholomew Riehle, who was born in Germany July 23, 1794, emi- 
grated with his family to this country and settled in Chillicothe. 
Being a poor man, he had to work by the day for his living, but after 
a few years he had succeeded in laying by enongh to buy a small 
farm. The location of this property was in Huntington township, 
and there Bartholomew Richle spent about thirty years of his life. 
At the end of that time, thinking to better his condition, he removed 
to the state of Minnesota, where he found a grave. Before leaving 
Germany he had been twice married and by the two wives there was 
a family of twenty-two children. Several of these died in infancy, 
the names of the others being George, Effie, Ellen, Mary E., Andrew, 
Henry, Ferdinand, Enzell, Francis, Pe John, Sophia, and Mary. 
Ferdinand, who bee ‘ame the father of the subject of this sketch, was 
compelled to face the cold world and work for his own living at the 
tender age of fourteen vears. Securing employment by the month 
on a farm, he followed that occupation until the period when he 
thonght himself qualified to marry. The lady of his choice was 
Elizabeth Freshour, to whom he was united on February 5, 1860. 
Their first venture in home keeping was on what is known as the 
Jack Freshour farm, where they resided for ten vears, after which 
another place was rented as their abode for ten more years. At the 
expiration of this period, the head of the honse bought a farm of his 
own, on which he resided during the remainder of his life. He was 
suecessful as a farmer and stock-raiser, and owned about 500 acres 
of land at the time of his death, which occurred in July, 1897, his 
wife having preceeded him to the grave in February, 1895. Of their 
eight children, Ocie, Andrew and Andrew R. have passed away; 
Sarah E. is the wife of Wesley Shoemaker: Mary AM. is married to 
Joseph Baum and lives in Missouri; John H. resides in Twin town- 
ship; Daniel is the subject of this article: and James F. lives with 
his sister on the old home place. Daniel Riehle pursued the hfe 
usnally allotted to farm bors, picking up lis education by irregular 
attendance at the district school and doing chores meanwhile around 
his father’s place. He remained at home until he was twenty-two 
and when he made up his mind to marry and settle down, selected 
as his life mate Allie M. Rinehart, to whom he was united on Sep- 
tember 10, 1892. Shortly afterward they took up the battle of life 
as ocenpants of a farm in Twin township, where they lived and 
labored for four vears. By that time Mr. Richle’s -circumstances 
justified him in purchasing 218 acres of land on which he has since 
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resided. He carries on general farming and stock-raising, has built 
a fine barn which is up-to-date in every respect, and his entire place 
shows all the indications of thrift and comfort. 


George C. Rittenour, of Richmond Dale, was born March 11, 
1825, in Ross county, on the farm settled by his grandfather in the 
preceding century. His parents were Jacob and Ann Claypool 
Rittenour, both Virginians, the former born in 1787 in Frederick 
county and the latter in 1790, in Randolph county. Jacob was a son 
of Anthony Rittenour, born in 1752, who married Margaret Slusher, 
of Virginia. Anthony’s father, named John, was a German who 
came to Virginia in a very early day. Anthony Rittenour came to 
Ross county, Ohio, in 1799, and settled in Jefferson township near 
the place where his grandson now resides. The grandfather owned 
about 600 acres of land and was a man of consequence in his day. 
He was a member of the Methodist church and the first religious 
services of that then sparsely settled section were held at his house. 
He was well acquainted with the pioneer preachers of the day, and 
among those who preached at his house was the famous Peter Cart- 
wright. He donated one acre of ground (which is now ineluded in 
the Jefferson township cemetery) and bore the greater part of the 
expense incurred in the erection of a stone church for the use of the 
Methodist congregation. Anthony Rittenour died in 1835 and his 
wife followed him to the grave in 1837. They had a family of six 
sons and two daughters. All the sons, except Jacob and those who 
died in youth and young manhood found homes in Indiana. 
Jacob Rittenour united with the Methodist church at the early age 
of fourteen vears and remained a consistent member until his death, 
his membership covering a period of nearly eighty-two years. He 
died in 1883, at the age of ninety-five vears and eight months to a 
day. THis wife, who died June 3, 1873, was a daughter of Abra- 
ham Claypool, son of James Claypool, a native of England who came 
to America in an early day. Abraham Claypool came to Ross 
county in 1799 and spent the rest of his days here. He was a 
member of the first constitutional convention and earnestly sup 
ported the clause prohibiting slavery. He was also a member of the 
senate of the first state legislature. IJlis wife was Elizabeth Wilson, 
of the noted Virginia family of that name, whose ancestry was 
Seotch-Ivish. Jacob Rittenour and wife had a family of four 
children, all of whom are dead except George Claypool Rittenour, 
the subject of this sketch. The latter was educated in the common 
schools of his county and, with but slight diversions, has devoted his 
whole hfe to farming. In association with John W. Rittenour, his 
nephew, and Austin and Nelson Purdum, he put up a block of 
buildings in Chillicothe which were afterward sold to Dr. Foulke. 
For several vears, George C. Rittenour was interested in the hard- 
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ware business in Chillicothe. He has been one of the most extensive 
and successful of the farmers of Jefferson township, owning a large 
amount of land in different sections of Ross county, including the 
old homestead place of 1,112 acres, and 200 acres about two miles 
from Chillicothe, known as the William Kerns farm. In addition 
to this he has 400 acres of land in Pike county, another 700 near 
Piketon, and over 500 at Sargent Station. In short he is one of the 
most prominent of the progressive farmers who have made the Buck- 
eye state famous in the world of agriculture. He takes advantage 
of the latest improvements and produces the best results. Though a 
member of the Republican party from its organization, the only office 
he has held was that of township trustee during the war. When 
only twenty-five years old, he united with the Good Samaritan lodge, 
No. 164, I. O. O. F., at Richmond Dale, and he is a charter member 
of Garfield lodge, No. 710, of the same fraternal order. He and. 
his wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1857, Mr. Rittenour was married to Elizabeth C. Sargent, 
daughter of Thornton and Elizabeth (Mustard) Sargent, of Pike 
county. Her father owned one of the first grist mills in southern 
Ohio, built by Eli Sargent, her grandfather. Myr. and Mrs. Ritten- 
our have three sons: Thornton Sargent Rittenour lives on a farm at 
Piketon, Ohio. He is married to Jennie Norton Higby, daughter 
of John W. and Mathilda (Norton) Higby, of Franklin township. 
They have one son, named George Milley. James Milton Rittenour 
resides on the farm with his father. He was married in Virginia to 
Sarah Alberta Norton, and they have one son, named George Norton. 
Henry Francis Rittenour resides at Sargent Station. He is married 
to Eliza Alice Du Bois, daughter of Jacob and Margaret (Jones) 
Du Bois, of Liberty, Jefferson township, and they have one son, 
named Everett Francis. The Rittenours are among the oldest, most 
substantial and most highly respected of Ohio families. Their an- 
cestors came to the State when it was a wilderness and they and 
their successors have done their full share toward the development 
of this great commonwealth. 


John D. Ritter was born in Chillicothe, O., December 24, 1859. 
His parents, Henry and Sophia (Stork) Ritter, were both natives 
of Baden, Germany, the father born July 4, 1817, and the mother 
Mav 21, 1822, and they were married in 1848, just before embark- 
ing for America. The father was a shoemaker by trade and oper- 
ated in Chillicothe for many years until his retirement on account of 
ill health and infirmities. His mind failed, and for fifteen years he 
was taken care of by his son, John D., until his death on July 15, 
1900. The mother died on December 15, 1885. Tliey had a family 
of five children, of whom one died in infancy. Charles, who was a 
horseshoer in Chillicothe, married, had a family, and died, April 6, 
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1902. Henry left his home and friends long ago and has not been 
heard of for many years, but is supposed to be living. Mary, the 
only daughter, died when she was sixteen years old. John D. Ritter, 
the youngest child, was educated in the Chillicothe public schools, 
and learned the blacksmith’s trade in youth. By degrees he made a 
specialty of horse-shoing, and to that branch of the business he has 
practically devoted his whole life, having long since gained recogni- 
tion as an expert in his line. He has done a ereat amount of work 
and usually emplovs two men as assistants. In December, 1879, he 
was married to Christina Wetzel, of Chillicothe, the daughter of 
Jacob Wetzel, who followed the oceupation of a market gardener in 
the vicinity of the city. They have six children living: Ella, Ralph, 
Katie, Walter, Florence and Helen, all at home and in school. Po- 
litically My. Ritter is a Democrat and belongs to a Democratic family. 
He is a member of the German Lutheran church and of the order of 


Elks. 


Hon. Huston T. Robins, probate judge of Ross county, Ohio, is a 
native of Bainbridge in the same county, where he was born on De- 
cember 3, 1866. His parents were Charles and Elizabeth (Taylor) 
Robins, the former a Pennsvlvanian and the latter, a daughter of 
the late Price Taylor, one of Ross county’s prominent citizens. They 
were married in Bainbridge, where his father was in business as a 
merchant and later as a druggist, for many years, and is now one 
of the oldest residents there. Judge Robins was the only child, and 
his mother died in 1876. He received his education in the public 
schools of his native town and in the South Salem (Ohio) academy, 
from which institution he graduated in 1887. He then began teach- 
ing and followed that profession for four years, after which he was 
connected with the reportorial staff of the Chillicothe Leader for five 
years, during the latter part of which time he assisted in launching 
the Chillicothe Daily Gazette. Having put in his spare time study- 
ing law, he gave up the newspaper work and entered the law office 
of Judge W. FE. Evans for the purpose of further pursuing his studies 
in that profession; and in May, 1895, he graduated from the Cincin- 
nati Law School and was admitted to the bar. In 1899 he was 
nominated by the Republicans of Ross County for judge of the 
probate court, was elected in November of that vear and took his of- 
fice on February 9,1900. Judge Robins was married June 2, 1897, 
to Miss Inez AL, daughter of R. W. and Mary Roach, of Ross county. 
She was educated in the Chillicothe public schools. The judge and 
his wife are members of the First Presbyterian church, being regular 
attendants at the services, and his lineage traces back to Pre sbcterian 
ancestors who were among the sturdiest adherents to that historic 


faith. 
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Judson G. Robinson, one of the popular farmers of Concord town- 
ship, Ross county, belongs to a family which owes its origin in Amer- 
ica to a pretty romance of a kind that delights all who “love a lover.” 
During the latter half of the eighteenth century, so the story runs, 
a young Irishman employed in his native country as ecoachman for 
Lord Sere was audacious enough to fall in ‘love with his mas- 
ter’s daughter, and, as sometimes happens in real life as well as in 
novels, the fine young lady reciprocated the affections of her humble 
admirer. But the parents, of course, objected, as they always do 
when wealth and title are on one side and poverty with humble birth 
on the other. Were this not the case, however, the “course of true 
love” would run smoothly instead of always roughly, as declared by 
the Shakesperean maxim. However this may be, the young Irish- 
man and his lady love took the only step that was left to them—they 
defied parental authority and eloped to America. Usually the moral 
which follows in such cases is involved in that old saw about marry- 
ing in haste and repenting at leisure. But young Robinson and his 
bride, though they married in haste did not repent at all but ‘‘lived 
happily ever afterward.” They located in Pennsylvania, worked 
industriously and accumulated considerable property. In course of 
time the parents of the bride relented and wrote for the runaway 
couple to return home, be forgiven and receive the parental blessing. 
But the proud pair rejected the overtures with scorn, obstinately re- 
fused to go back and even went so far as to reject their share of the 
legacy that was subsequently left them. From this self-respecting 
parentage sprang a numerous progeny, including a son named Joseph 
Robinson, who was born and grew to manhood in Pennsylvania. He 
married a Miss Thornton, migrated with her to Ohio, settled in Ross 
county and joined the industrious army that was cultivating the 
virgin soil of that rich agricultural region. Joseph Robinson was 
the father of five children, one of whom, named after himself, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1803 and brought to Ohio while quite young. 
Joseph Robinson, Jy., grew up in ae county and in early manhood 
married Mary, daughter of William Kilgore, who was a notable man 
in his day. A native of Virginia, he came to Ross county with the 
first rush of settlers, enlisted as a soldier i in the war of 1812, rose to 
the rank of captain and was killed in battle. Joseph Robinson and 
his wife had twelve children, of whom ten grew to maturity. The 
youngest of this household was Judson G. Robinson, born in Buck- 
skin township, Ross county, in 1848. After he grew up he entered 
naturally into the ancestral pursuit of agriculture and that has been 
his constant occupation since arriving at ‘adult age. He was married 
in 1878 to Sallie Shobe, a native of Indiana, aod they have five chil- 
dren: Bessie, Minnie, Harry, Della and Daisy. Mr. Robinson is 
a member of the Knights of Pythias fraternity. 
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Rameal D. Robinson, M. D., of Hallsville, a recent recruit and 
promising addition to the younger members of the medical brother- 
hood in Ross county, is an Ohioan by nativity with a long and honor- 
able lineage constituting his ancestral tree. It was in 1818, when 
the western wilderness was still an unknown land in the East, that 
Dr. Fenn Robinson left his home in Watkins, Schuyler county, 
N. Y., to seek a location for the practice of his profession. He 
crossed the mountains to the Alleghany river and went down that 
stream on one of those crude but useful médiums of communication 
known as a flatboat. After many delays he made his way to Meigs 
county, where he settled and for many years afterward pursued his 
vocation in Ohio and the neighboring state of Virginia. Before 
leaving the East, this oldtime physician had martied a Miss Chap- 
man by whom he had seven children, among the number being 
Phineas Robinson, whose birth occurred in Lewis county, N. Y., 
in 1803. The latter grew up to be a man of influence in the Whig 
and Republican parties and took a prominent part in the political 
eontests of his time. Eventually, also, he accumulated much prop- 
erty and became a farmer on an extensive scale for those days. He 
sent many flatboat cargoes of wheat, flour and other products of the 
Ohio valley to the great southern mart at New Orleans and amassed 
wealth as the result of this primitive trade. Phineas Robinson mar- 
ried Sula Elliott, who through her mother was a descendant of Gen. 
Rufus Putnam, brother of the more celebrated Israel Putnam of 
Revolutionary fame. The wife died early in life but her husband 
survived until 1892. His son, E. D. Robinson, was born in Meigs 
county in April, 1841, was educated at the Chester Academy and 
afterward taught school for a while. About this time the civil war 
opened and he promptly enlisted in the Eighteenth regiment of Ohio 
volunteer infantry. He served the three months for which his com- 
mand had been engaged and then reenlisted in Company A, Second 
West. Virginia cavalry, with which he remained until the close of 
hostilities. He took part in the battles of Winchester, Cedar Creek 
and Five Forks, receiving a wound on the last mentioned field which 
caused his detention in hospital until after the surrender of Lee. He 
was mustered out in July, 1865, with the rank of first lieutenant, 
returned to his farm in Meigs county, figured in polities on the Re- 
publican side, was elected sheriff twice and served out both terms. 
He is a member of the Masonic order and the Grand Army of the 
Republic. He married Emily F., daughter of Jeremiah and Emily 
(Dudley) Hoyt, and by her had seven children, of whom five are 
living. Included in this number is Dr. R. D. Robinson, who was 
born in Meigs county, Ohio, November 1, 1869, and in early youth 
became a graduate of the academy at Chester. After finishing his 
literary course, he entered the office of Dr. Rine at Long Bottom, 
and took up the study of medicine. This preliminary preparation 
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having qualified him for the higher work, he matriculated at the 
Ohio Medical college in Cincinnati, and osceal his medical degree 
from that institution with the graduating class of 1893. Dr. Robin- 
son first opened an office at Pomeroy, Ohio, but better inducements 
were offered at Hallsville, and there, accordingly, he settled in Sep- 
tember, 1893. He received a friendly welcome and was soon num- 
bered among the busy physicians, gradually building up a substantial 
and steadily growing patronage. He is a member of the Ross 
County Medical society, and his fraternal connections are with the 
Adelphi lodge, No. 675, Knights of Pythias, and Hallsville camp, 
No. 9,543, Modern Woodmen of America. 


John L. Roemer, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian church 
at Chillicothe, though a comparatively young man has made an excel- 
lent record in various fields of usefulness. He was born at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., attended the public schools of his native city and was 
prepared for college at the Linsly institute. After this preparatory 
course he matriculated at the University of West Virginia and was 
graduated with the class of 1889. Having determined on a ministe- 
rial career, the first steps toward qualify ing for that noble calling 
were taken by entrance into the Western Theological seminary at 
Pitsburg, Pa. Three vears of study in this institution resulted in 
a diploma and degree of Bachelor of Divinity, conferred with the 
class of 1892. His first ministerial work was performed as pastor 
of the church at Fairview, under the auspices of the Pittsburg pres- 
bytery. After a year devoted to this charge Mr. Roemer went in 
1893 to Cley eland, Ohio, and deroted the followi ing eight years to 
a prominent pastorate in that city. In January, 1901, he responded 
to a eall to take charge of the First Presbyterian een at Chilli- 
cothe and has since retained that responsible position. He came 
highly recommended and has fully sustained the reputation gained 
at Cleveland, being highly esteemed by his Chillicothe congregation 
as well as others with whom he has come in contact. Mr. Roemer 
ranks high in Freemasonry, most of his work and promotions in con- 
nection with which took place while he was a resident at Cleveland, 
where he became a member of the Ellsworth lodge, No. 505, Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Hillman chapter and Lake Erie consistory. 
Since coming to Chillicothe he holds membership in Commandery 
No. 8, of that city. June 2, 1892, Mr. Roemer was united in matri- 
mony to Lilhe Pickenpaugh, an accomplished young lady of Morgan- 
town, W. Va., who shares with him the high regard of the people of 
Chillicothe. 


Nelson Park Rodgers, one of the substantial business men of 
Kingston, was born in Green township, Ross county, Ohio, May 12, 
1841. His ancestors on both sides for several generations were 
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natives of Westchester county, Pa. The Ross county branch of the 
family was founded by Matthew and Jane (Park) Rodgers, who 
came to Ohio at a remote period of the county’s history and located 
in Green township; subsequently removing to Pickaway county, 
where both terminated their lives. Their children were William, 
John P., Matthew, Elizabeth and Anna. John P. Rodgers, the 
second Lon was born in Pennsylvania, December 16, 1808, and on 
May 29, 1832, was married to Sina Armstrong, born September 3, 
1805. The parents of the latter were Andrew Armstrong, porn 
November 7, 1774, and his wife, Rachael Johnson, born May gps 
1768. -Jehn.P.-and Sima (Armstrong) Rodgers had a family of 
seven children: Thomas Cowen, Matthew Johnson, Ann Elizabeth, 
Nelson P., Joseph Marshall, Sarah Jane and Catherine~ itera. 
After coming to Ohio, John P. Rodgers spent most of his life in 
Ross county, pursuing his calling as a carpenter. He was a con- 
tractor and builder of more than ordinary mechanical skill and did 
some notable construction work in and around Kingston. The 
Presbyterian chureh in that city was built by him, and several other 
churches and buildings of importance in different parts of Green 
township were erected under his management. He died March 29, 
1864, having survived his wife about nine years. Nelson P. 
Rodgers, the fourth child of this sterling couple, spent his boyhood 
and early youth on a farm. He had just reached the twenty-first 
year of his age when Governor Brough, of Ohio, made his eall for 
enlistments in the hundred days’ service. He joined this corps, 
which proved so useful in subsequent military operations, served out 
his full time and obtained an honorable discharge. Lr. Rodgers’ 
first venture in business was as clerk for Frank Ford, at Kingston, 
and this position he retained until the proprietor closed out on 
account of ill health. During this service of more than seven years 
he was noted for close application to business, only losing eight days 
of the entire time for a visit to the Centennial at Philadelphia in 
1876. After retiring from this position, he formed a partnership 
with J. Myron Mav in general merchandise at Kingston, which 
they conducted about thirteen years. A dissolution of the firm then 
took place, since which time Mr. Rodgers has been engaged in the 
drug business. He has met with success in his various commercial 
pursuits, and though he started life without other capital than his 
good judgment and willingness to work, he is now one of the well-to- 
do men of Kingston. In polities he ranks as one of the “old guard,” 
having been a lifelong Republican and proud of the fact that he cast 
his first vote for Abraham Lincoln. He has in his possession a 
highly treasured document, in the nature of a card of thanks or roll 
of honor, signed by the great emancipator. Though always taking 
a deep interest in the politic al contests, he has never aspired to or 
held office, and the onlv fraternal order that he holds connection with 
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is Pierson lodge, No. 372, I. O. O. F., at Kingston. Mr. Rodgers 
married Livonia Lindsey, of Kingston, daughter of T. I. N. and 


Mary A. Lindsey, both deceased. My. Rodgers i is a member of the 
Presbyterian church in Kingston. 


Thomas C. Rodgers, veteran of the civil war and a well-to-do ear- 
penter, has been a resident of Kingston for forty-four years. He is 
a son of John P. Rodgers, mentioned elsewhere in this work; was 
born in Monroe county, Ohio, May 7, 1833, was brought up on the 
farm, and at an early period of his life made himself master of all 
the details of carpenter work, which has been his lifelong occupation. 
In 1840 he was brought by his parents to Ross county, which from 
that day until this has been his constant ae with the exception 
of five years spent in Indiana. February 22, 1864, he enlisted in 
Company H, Thirty-third regiment Ohio infantry, and served with 
it until the close of hostilities. He was in the Atlanta campaign 
and the famous march to the sea, finally participating in the battle 
at Bentonville which practically ended military operations so far as 
fighting was concerned. During the last four ‘months of his service, 
Mr. Rodgers was detailed as a carpenter and had charge of nine men. 
In Nov ember, 1855, he was married to Rachel Barnhart, a native of 
Ross county, by whom he had five children: Clara, Roberta, Will- 
iam H., Ethe (deceased), and Mamie. Their mother died August 
11, 1870, and Mr. Rodgers was married December 21, 1871, to 
Alary, daneh ter of John and Maria (Lasser) Rudell. She was born 
in Germany i in 1847 and three vears later came with her parents to 
Ross county, where both ended their days, the mother’s death occur- 
ring in 1894 at the age of eighty-four years. By his second mar- 
riage Mr. Rodgers had three children, of whom Laura, the first born, 
died in infancy : ; Elsie is a graduate of the high school, class of 1894; 
and Samuel P., who graduated at the Spencerian business college in 
Cleveland, has clerical employment in West Virginia. Mr. Rodgers 
is not. neglectful of his political duties, and has been honored with 
membership of the council for cight vears and town clerk for the 
same period. He is a charter member of Maxwell post, No. 176, 
Grand Army of the Republic. The religious affiliations of himself 
and family are with the Presbyterian church. 


Thomas A. Rogers, of South Salem, is a native of the neighboring 
county of Highland. His father, Thomas D. Rogers, born on Paint 
ereek in Highland county in 1819, was the son of Col. Thomas 
Rogers, who came west with his father to Kentucky while quite 
voung ‘and became one of the pioneers of that state when it was 
known as “the dark and bloody ground.” He was associated with 
Daniel Boone and when that famous hunter visited Ohio, Colonel 
Rogers and an elder brother accompanied him. The Rogers brothers 
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settled on the North fork of Paint creek, near the present site of 
Slate Mills, where they built and operated a mill. Within a year, 
Colonel Rogers moved farther up the stream to a point one mile from 
Rattlesnake creek, where he settled on a tract of land on the west 
bank of Raint creek and made his home there from 1803 until 1873, 
when his death occurred at the advanced age of ninety-three. Col- 
onel Rogers was a considerable man in his day, a leader in the old 
Whig party and prominent in connection with the anti-slavery move- 
ment. In 1804 he married Polly McCoy, member of the well known 
family of that name in Ross county, and they became the parents of 
five children. After the death of this first wife, he married a Aliss 
Watt, of Highland county, and by her had several children. After 
her death he married Mrs. Narcissa Kinkaid,’of Greenfield, widow 
of Major Kinkaid. The youngest of the children by the first mars 
riage was Thomas D. Rogers, father of the subject of this sketch. 
Thomas D. was a man of strong character and influence in his com- 
munity, successful in farming and stock-raising, and throughout his 
life actively interested in the political, religious and educational 
affairs of his section. He was one of the early Abolitionists and a 
charter member of the Republican party, of which he was ever after- 
ward a stanech adherent. In religion he was a strong believer of 
the Presbyterian faith, being a member of the old Rockspring church, 
one of the first organized in the county. He was a deacon and elder 
in the church at Greenfield, and always took much interest in 
religious affairs. His death occurred in 1889. His wife was 
Jane E. Beatty, member of a strong and numerous Ohio family, 
her mother being a Ewing and connected with the family of that 
name at Lancaster. Thomas D. and Jane (Beatty) Rogers had 
nine children: Alexander B. was a member of the Eighty-first Ohio 
infantry, and died with fever at Corinth, Miss.; Dora F. married a 
Mr. Seal and afterward died; Rev. Alonzo A. was a Presbyterian 
minister and died in Caldwell, Kan.; Mary ML. is deceased ; Adolphus 
T. resides near Hillsboro, Ohio; Urina F. is the wife of William L. 
. Pinkerton, of Highland county; William G. graduated in medicine 
at the Cincinnati college, took a special course in London, practiced 
a while in Greenfield, Ohio, and is now located at Honolulu; 
Charles F. was graduated from the Cincinnati law school and is now 
practicing his profession at Leesburg. The seventh child in order 
of birth was Thomas A. Rogers, subject of this sketch. He was 
educated in the public schools of Highland county and at the South 
Salem academy. After leaving the latter, he taught school for a 
short time, but eventually became an agriculturist, to which pursuit 
he has devoted the principal part of his life. He has met with suc- 
cess in his operations and achieved a high reputation as a breeder of 
fine stock; conducts his business by the latest improved methods, 
and is a close student of everything pertaining to the science of farm- 
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ing, especially the breeding and improving of live stock. Naturally, 
therefore, he takes a deep interest in the farmers’ institutes and is 
often on the program for an instructive talk or paper on some live 
farm topic. Mr. Rogers is not only interested in every movement 
to increase agricultural education, but is profoundly concerned in 
education of all kinds, the public schools and academies having no 
better friend or warmer supporter than he. He has contributed 
liberally toward the proposed rebuilding of the old Salem academy 
and is always ready to help in any movement for the betterment of 
the schools in township or county. In December, 1882, he was mar- 
ried to Albina A., daughter of Strawder J. Parrett, and they have 
had four children, whose names are Anna Maud, John B., Thomas 
Harold and Robert A. The family are members of the South Salem 
Presbyterian chureh, of which Mr. Rogers is an elder. 


Conrad Ross, an honored resident of Kingston, traces his paternal 
lineage to old Virginia, “Mother of States and of Statesmen.” His 
grandfather Stephen was born in the ancient dominion during the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, and when he arrived in Ross 
county as a poor but hopeful emigrant, there were but few white 
people there to welcome him. He and his wife, however, went to 
work in the courageous pioneer way and did their full share in help- 
ing to build a civilized county from the wilderness. In the course 
of time, ‘“weary and heavy-laden,” they both found graves on the 
land they had cleared from the forest. Among their children was 
a son named Stephen, born in Harrison township in 1811, who 
engaged in farming after he grew up and subsequently removed to 
Green township, where he died in February, 1899. He married 
Christina, daughter of John and Christina (Kemp) Snyder, both 
Pennsylvanians who became early settlers of Ohio, both families 
coming there at the same time. Stephen and Christina Ross had ten 
children, of whom five are still living. Three of the sons, John, 
Jesse and Conrad, were Union soldiers in the civil war and the 
former died while in the service. Conrad Ross was born in Harri- 
son township, March 17, 1846. In youth he learned the carpenter’s 
trade, which he has followed occasionally, but his principal occupa- 
tion throughout life has been farming. During the civil war he 
enlisted in Company D, One Hundred Forty-ninth regiment Ohio 
National Guards, for the hundred days’ service, and remained with 
this command four months, and afterward received a pension for 
disabilities incurred. January 9, 1872, he was married to Harriet 
Kamp, of Pickaway county, the result of this union being three chil- 
dren: Austin H. ( deceased): Nellie O. and George Orland: Their 
mother died August 3, 1881, and Mr. Ross niarried Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of David and Elizabeth (Rockey) Hassenpflug, natives of Penn 
sylvania who married in Pickaway county, there spent their early 
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married life, and afterward moved to Green township, Ross county, 
where the mother died in 1899 and the father in 1892. By this sec- 
ond marriage Mr. Ross had three children: Charles H., who died 
in 1893, Edgar FE. and Russell A. In 1893, Mr. Ross took up his 
residence at Kingston and has since made that city his home. He 
has participated in politics to some extent, serving several times as 
judge of elections and holding the position of supervisor in Green 
township. He is a member of Kingston lodge, Knights of Pythias, 
and of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Alexander Rudman, first deputy sheriff, of Ross county, was 
born in Huntington township, Rose counts; J tie 719) 1863.25 Bag 
parents were August and Katherine (Humniel) Rudman,-both natives 
of Baden, Germany, who were married in Ross county, about 1855. 
Five children were born to this union, whose names and present 
locations are thus briefly stated: Mary is the wife of John Thum, 
of Dayton, O.; Mrs. Kate Duncan, the second born, lives in Chilli- 
cothe: Teresa Hass resides on the old home farm in Huntington 
township; Alexander, the subject, was next; and Phebe A., the 
voungest, lives in Columbus, O. The mother died in 1868 and the 
father took for his second wife Ernestina Seigesmont, to which union 
four children were born. August Rudman was a soldier during the 
eivil war, and was engaged in battle in Tennessee on the day that 
his son Alexander was born. He is now living at Dayton, Ohio. 
Alexander Rudman was educated in the puble schools of Chilli- 
cothe. His family removed to that city in 1869, and he has ever 
since lived there, with the exception of four vears spent in Colum- 
bus. He served for six vears as city marshal of Chillicotke, and 
for two vears was special agent on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest: 
ern railw ay from Parkersburg to St. Louis. For one vear he was 
patrolman and for two vears he served as chief of the Chillicothe 
police force. In 1901 he was appointed first deputy under Sheriff 
Devine and is at present serving in that capacity. In 1887 ML. 
Rudman was married to Mary Limburger, a native of Vinton county, 
Ohio, and they have one daughter, Beatrice, horn October 3, 1890. 


Mr. Rudman is a member of the orders of Odd Fellows and Knights 
of Pythias. 


William T. Rutledge. one of the quiet and industrious farmers of 
Concord township, though a native of the State, has been a resident 
of Ross county only about eighteen years. He is of Pennsylvania 
parentage, his father, William H. Rutledge, having been a native of 
Washington county, in that state. The latter, when a small boy, was 
brought to Ohio by his parents, who were both natives of Tidand. 
and settled in Carroll county, where he grew to manhood and was 
married. He selected as his wife Miss Elizabeth Norris, a native 
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of Carroll county, and a short time after marriage moved to Jack- 
son county, w here he followed farming until his death, that 
event occurring Alay 21, 18! 13, his wite dving August 28, 1886. 
William T. Rutledge was born in Jackson county, Ohio, October 26, 
1851. He attended the public schools, learned farm work between 
sessions, grew up to manhood and spent twenty-two. years of his 
life in that county. Then for seven vears he worked as a farm 
hand. in Fayette county. In December, 1880, he was married to 
Ida B., daughter of Isaac Vincent, one of the old residents of Ross 
county. Several vears after his marriage, Mr. Rutledge decided to 
remove to Ross county for permanent residence and carried out this 
resolve in 1584 by locating in Concord township, where he has since 
made his home. By his marriage with Miss Vincent there have 
been born five children, of whom those living are Retta Elizabeth, 
Esta Ethel and Laura Louise. 


Judge William H. Safford, a retired member of the Chillicothe 
bar, distinguished as jurist, legislator and man of letters, is of line- 
age both ancient and honorable. The family, which is ‘of English 
origin, was settled at Ipswich, Mass., as early as 1740. Dr. Chellis 
Safford served as a surgeon during the French and Indian war ot 
1756 and died about the time of the opening of the American revo- 
lution. This son Jonas, who was also a physician, located in Ver- 
mont about 1792 and practiced medicine at Poultney for a number 
of vears. He waz a man of influence and distinction, being a repre- 
sentative in the legislature, judge of the court, magistrate and select- 
man. In 1811 he came West and located at Gallipolis, where he 
rose into prominence as a physician and died at the age of seventy- 
one vears. His son, Ehel T. Safford, a native of Rutland county, 
Vt., was also educated for the medical profession, and after gradua- 
tion at the old Philadelphia Medical college in 1818, began practice 
at Point Pleasant, Va., and afterward removed to Parkersburg, in 
the same state, where he lived many vears and became eminent in 
his profession. He married Ann Harrison, whose father, Col. Mat- 
thew Harrison, was a prominent lawver of Prince Avillicin county, 
Va., and an officer of the R evolutionary war. This union resulted 
in the birth of two sons, one of whom was William H. Safford, the 
subject of this sketch. He was born at Parkersburg, February 19, 
1821, and after the usual educational routine of those days made 
his first venture at the age of sixteen as teacher of a country school. 
Later, he secured emplovment as clerk in a leading mercantile estab- 
lishment of the town and while thus engaged was selected as princi- 
pal of the academy which he had recently attended as a pupil. 
Finishing the school vear in this position, he returned -to his clerk- 
ship, but was again appointed principal of the academy and filled 
the place acceptably another year.’ He early developed a taste for 
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politics, and the campaign of 1840 offering an excellent opportunity 
for a display of talent in that line, young Safford “took the stump 

and participated actively in that famous contest. In the fall of that 
year he began the study of law with his uncle, William A. Harrison, 
of Clarksburg, was admitted to the Virginia bar in 1842, and imme- 
diately entered upon the practice of his profession. In the fall of 
1848 he came to Ohio, and on November 1st of that year located at 
Chillicothe, where he soon came to the front both in law and politics. 
In 1857 he was elected to the state senate from the counties of Ross 
and Highland, and served a term of two years. In 1859 he was 
nominated as a candidate for lieutenant-governor on the Democratic 
ticket, but went down with his party in the defeat which overtook 
it that year. In 1863 he was elected and’ commissioned. as colonel 
of the Fourth regiment of Ross county militia, but the subsequent 
repeal by the legislature of the act authorizing such an organization 
prevented its seeing any military service. In 1868 he was elected 
judge of the court of common pleas for the Fifth judicial district of 
Ohio, and he served until 1874, declining a renomination. After 
his retirement from the bench, Judge Safford resumed legal practice 
and continued actively engaged therein until 1898, in which year he 
retired from the law for the purpose of devoting his time to litera- 
ture. Throughout his life he has had a partiality for literary pur- 
suits and has displayed talent in that direction, especially in the 
department of historical research. As far back as 1850 he published 
a “Life of Blennerhassett,” which subsequently was greatly enlarged 
by the addition of much new matter and reproduced in 1861 under 
the title of “The Blennerhassett Papers,” which make a valuable 
contribution to the literature of a romantic episode in American his- 
torv. Aside from his more serious productions, Judge Safford has 
for years been a prolific and popular contributor to various periodical 
publications. His recent years have been employed in the prepara- 
tion of several works of absorbing interest and value. Among the 
number is a racy and picturesque narrative of partisan warfare in 
western Virginia, dealing especially with the daring deeds and reck- 
less raids of John Hanson McNeal and his son Jesse, the famous 
Confederate scouts. Accurate biographies will be presented of these 
partisan celebrated leaders, including an especially full and graphic 
account of the capture of Generals Crook and Kelley at Cumberland, 
AMd., by Lieut. Jesse C. McNeal. Other works in preparation by 
Judge Safford are a life of Gov. William Allen, of Ohio, and a histor- 
ical memoir entitled ‘“‘The Patron and His Protege—Aaron Burr and 
John Vanderlyn, the Artist.” He is also engaged upon “The 
Louisiana Purchase,” in which he purposes to give a full and com- 
plete history of that transaction and furnish a great deal of informa- 
tion which has never been published in a connected form. October 
14, 1846, Judge Safford was married to Annie Maria Pocahontas 
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Creel, a native of Wood county, West Virginia, and daughter of Dr. 
David Creel. From this union sprang a family of three sons and 
four daughters, whose biographies are thus briefly summarized: 
Robert E. was educated at the West Point military academy, gradu- 
ating with the class of 1877, was immediately commissioned second 
lieutenant, assigned to the cavalry and died while in camp in the 
Guadaloupe mountains of Texas July 19, 1879. Edith Florence 
married Henry W., son of Ainsworth P. Spofford, long time librarian 
at Washington, D. C., and resides in that city. William Edwin was 
educated at the Annapolis naval academy, graduating with the class 
of 1880, took a scientific course at Yale college, was commissioned 
as ensign in 1885 and is now a first lieutenant in the navy. He was 
appointed special commissioner to the republies of Peru and Bolivia 
and spent eighteen months in those countries, making excavations 
for relics that might throw light on the civilization of the Incas. 
The exhibits resulting from this archaeological work were made at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago and reflected much credit upon the 
young lieutenant’s energy and skill in research. This same young 
officer served as the first lientenant-governor of the island of Guam 
after it came under American control. Elizabeth Cornelia, fourth 
of Judge Safford’s children, became the wife of Joel Allen Battle 
of Tennessee, later removed to Evanston, Ill., and died there Octo- 
ber 14, 1901. Anna Juliet is employed in the department of the 
interior at Washington; Homer is engaged in business in Chicago, 
and Sarah Louisa is at home. 


Augustus Santo, owner of the meat market in Adelphi, and one 
of the thrifty, up-to-date citizens of the place, is a native of Chilli- 
eothe of German origin. Alexander Santo left the place of bis nativ- 
ity in Baden in 1832, made his way directly to Ohio and located at 
Chillicothe. There he met Sophia Ringwalt, also a native of Baden, 
who had preceded him to this country, and in due time he made her 
his wife. He was a butcher by trade, made some money from this 
business, and died in 1864 on a farm in Springfield township, his 
wife surviving him until 1879. Alexander and Sophia Santo had 
seven children, of whom three survive, including two daughters at 
Pittsburg and Augustus Santo. The latter was born in Chillicothe, 
November 16, 1837, and he was thoroughly trained by his watchful 
father in the business of a butcher. This he continued in Chilli- 
cothe for several vears after his father’s death, but in 1867 removed 
to Adelphi, which lively little capital of Colerain township has since 
been the scene of his operations. The industry and good manage- 
ment of Mr. Santo have been rewarded with success, and the even- 
ing of life finds him in possession of some valuable ‘property, all 
aceumulated by himself. This consists of two residences, besides 
the meat markets in Adelphi and Laurelville, and other assets. Mr. 
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Santo is jovial in disposition, has a popular personality, and is one 
of the well-to-do as well as much esteemed citizens of his adopted 
town. He is Democratic in his politics, but cares for no oftice, and 
gratifies his social inclinations by membership in Cornplanter tribe, 
No. 146, Improved Order of Red Men. While living in Chillicothe 
he married Louisa Rollman, by whom he had two children, Frank 
Edward and Louise. Louise lives in Mayton; Frank Edward is a 
traveling salesman for a Chicago wholesale house and lives in Toledo. 
He is married and has an interesting family of three children, Will- 
iain, Mamie and Susan. Mrs. Louisa Santo died in 1865 at Chilh- 
cothe, and after Mr. Santo settled in Adelphi he married Roy Ann 
Withrow, whose two children died in infancy. Mrs. Santo is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church. . . 


George W. Santee, one of the substantial and esteemed farmers of 
Concord township, comes of a lineage both ancient and honorable. 
When the malignant religious persecution of the seventeenth century 
drove so many of the bravest and best of her citizens from France, a 
nunber of them found refuge in Holland, a country always ready 
to give asylum to the oppressed. Included among these Huguenots 
was a family of Santees who afterwards made the long ocean journey 
to America and found a home in the peace-loving state of William 
Penn. This emigration oecurred about 1790 and from it arose all 
the Santees who subsequently scattered over the various states of 
the Union. One of these descendants, named George Santee, was 
born in Pennsylvania during the latter part of the cighteenth cen- 
turv and after his marriage to Mary Merriman migrated to Ohio 
with the current then setting in so strongly towards the West. These 
Pennsylvanians first found lodgment near Frankfort in Ross county, 
but later removed to the Big bottoms in the vicinity of Bainbridge, 
where they resided for several vears. Afterward they went to Ben- 
tonville in Adams county, but after a few years’ residence in that 
place, returned to Bainbridge neighborhood and remained there 
until 1825. Ross county was then finally abandoned and a removal 
made to the vicinity of Petersburg in Highland county, where these 
old settlers spent the remainder of their days. Following is a list 
of their children: James, William, John, George, Josiah. Cynthia, 
Sophia, Nanev and Rebecea, all of whom are dead except John, who 
lives in Ilighland county. Josiah, fifth of the above mentioned 
children, was born in Ross county near Bainbridge, September 5, 
1808. In 1834 he married Mary Walker, a woman of much strength 
of character and many virtues, with whom he settled near Peters- 
burg in Highland county and lived happily for seventeen vears. At 
the end of that time, they returned to Ross county and settled near 
Lyndon, where they remained until a few vears before the close of 
their lives. Josiah Santee’s lifelong oceupation was that of farm- 
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ing and stockraising, and the only office held by him was that of 
township trustee, which he occupied for several years. His children 
were eight in number: Mary E., wife of S. T. McWilliams of 
Highland county ; George W.; John and Joseph of Highland county ; 
James C. of Clinton county; Thomas O. and Louisa of Greenfield, 
Ohio; Thomas (deceased). George W. Santee, second of the chil- 
dren, was born near Hillsboro, Highland county, September 15, 
1836. He remained at home until his twenty-third year, after 
which he worked by the month on neighboring farms for a while and 
then began to think of matrimony. In 1861 he was united in mar- 
riage to Delilah Briggs, a lady born and bred in Ross county, and 
shortly after the ceremony they settled on a farm in Concord town- 
ship. Four years later they removed to Fayette county and remained 
there until 1870, when they returned to the old township in Ross 
county and there spent the subsequent eleven vears. Then a 
removal was made to the farm now occupied by Mr. Santee, where 
he has since been engaged in general farming and stockraising. He 
and his wife have had ten children, of whom Russell, Katie, Nettie 
and Charles are dead. The living are: Laura, wife of R. Ankrom 
of Greenfield; Mattie, now Mrs. Cass Paul; Hettie, wife of John 
Ott, of Union township; Jennie \L., wife of E. Hutton, of Green- 
land; Daisy, married to William Smith of Frankfort, O.; Miss Liz- 
zie, at home. 


Michael Schilder, merchant, of Chillicothe, is a native of that 
place, born December 17, 1855. His parents were Michael and 
Elizabeth (Hermann) Schilder, the former a native of <Alsace- 
Loraine, at that time belonging to France, where he was reared and 
educated. He came to America with his parents and located in 
Chillicothe about 1850. He was a grocer, operating the same busi- 
ness now conducted by his son and namesake; was successful in a 
business way, and died at the age of forty-three, his wife surviving 
until she was sixty. when she passed away. Of the twelve children 
born unto them, nine are still living. The eldest is Michael, sub- 
ject of this sketch. The second is Caroline Eichenlaub, of Colum- 
bus; Anne, unmarried, lives in Chillicothe; Martin A. is a member 
of the wholesale grocery firm of Schilder & Lightle, of Chillicothe ; 
Clara Figlestaher is wife of a mechanic in Chicago; Philomena is 
wife of Abram Baker, of Loveland, O.; Ella is the wife of Thomas F. 
Bier, of Savannah, Mo.; John E. is a business man of Chillicothe; 
Katherine is the wife of George A. Gardman, a wholesale grocer at 
Portsmouth, O. The deceased children were Mary, Elizabeth and 
Lillie, all of whom died in childhood or early womanhood. Michael 
Schilder was educated in the Chillicothe public schools and at St. 
Mary’s institute in Dayton, O. His first business venture was as 
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clerk in the store of his father. After the latter died, the business 
was conducted for some years by M. A. Schilder, during which 
period Michael was engaged i in business at Frankfort, O., and later 
at Chillicothe. In 1897 he purchased his brother’s interests and 
resumed the grocery business, in which he had spent his earlier 
years. Mr. Schilder handles high class goods and enjoys the trade 
of many of the best families in Chillicothe. He gives steady 
employment to four clerks and a book-keeper, handling everything 
to be found in a first class grocery and provision store. In short, he 
is one of the successful business men of Chillicothe and has accumu- 
lated a fine property as the result of his own efforts, besides his inter- 
est in the extensive parental estate as yet unsettled. In 1870 he 
was married to Katherine A. Vogel, daughter of Dr. Christian 
Vogel, a minister of the German Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. 
and Mis. Schilder have one daughter living, Bertha, wife of Clif- 
ford R. Dunean, private secretary to Superintendent Brinson of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railway, residing at Chillicothe. 
Two other children, Mary and Robert Lawrence, died in childhood, 
the former aged nine vears and the latter two weeks. The family 
are members of the Roman Catholic church in Chillicothe. 


August Schmieder, a well known mechanic long resident in Chilli- 
cothe, is a native of Baden, Germany, born on June 14, 1839. His 
parents were Valentine and Walburga (Figlesthaler) Schmieder, 
both natives of Baden, where they were married and spent their 
lives. The father was a wagon maker and it was with him that his 
son August learned his trade. Valentine Schmieder died when he 
was seventy-three vears old and his wife at about the age of sixty- 
seven. Their family consisted of three sons and two daughters, four 
of whom are still living. William is a wood worker in the employ 
of his brother; Pauline, one of the sisters, is in Germany, and 
Bertha is lying in Wichita, Kas., both being married. August 
Schmieder came to Chillicotie on July 7, 1837, and has since then 
been engaged continuously in his present business. He began on a 
small seale, confining himself chiefly to repairing ; but pluck and 
perseverance were rewarded, the business growing ‘steadily until it 

was necessary to take in more help. At the present time he gives 
employment to nine or ten men, owns two large brick buildings, one 
just completed and used for a repository, office and trimming shop. 
In 1862 he enlisted as a member of Company G, Twenty-eighth Ohio 
infantry, and served over three years at the front, taking part in 
numerous battles and skirmishes in western Virginia, including the 
engagements at Piedmont and New Market, and during Hunter’s 
long ‘march to and from Lynchburg, Va. He incurred disables 
in the service, for which he has been pensioned by the government. 
May 2, 1867, he was married to Jane Johanna Benner, a native of 
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Chillicothe, born in the house where she always lived and where she 
met her death in 189+ at the age of forty-seven years. She was the 
mother of four children, of whom three are living, Elizabeth, the 
first born, having died in infaney. Henry W. ae only son, is 
employed as book- -keeper and general overseer in “his father’s busi- 
ness and is unmarried. He received his education in the schools 
of Chillicothe and at the Scioto business college. The daughters are 
Anna and Ella, the former being the wife of Edward J. Herrnstein, 
of Chillicothe. The other two children are at home, making a happy 
and contented family. Mr. Schmieder is not a member of any social 
organization except the Eintracht Singing society. He has been 
very prosperous since coming to America and his accumulations are 
almost entirely the result of his own efforts. 


J. Woodbridge Scott, of Bainbridge, was born in Chillicothe, the 
son of Maj. James N. Scott, who was a native of Kentucky, but 
came to Ohio when a boy, with his father, Dr. Joseph Scott, one of 
the most prominent surgeons and citizens of his day in Chillicothe. 
On the outbreak of the civil war, James N. Scott raised a company 
of which he was made captain and which became Company M of the 
First Ohio cavalry. This command served throughout the war and 
when mustered out in September, 1865, Captain Scott held a com- 
mission as major, and had made a worthy record as a patriot and sol- 
dier. He came home much broken down in health and died in 1867. 
Major Scott’s wife was Sarah Woodbridge, whose father, John Wood- 
bridge, was a prominent figure in the business circles of Chillicothe. 
He was a native of Connecticut, but came to Ohio when a bov of 
tender age. For many vears he was cashier of the Chillicothe bank 
and stood high among the financiers and capitalists of that section. 
J. Woodl sridge Scott received his education in Cincinnati and after- 
wards engaged in the book business in that city. In 1884+ he came 
to Paxton township, Ross county, where he now resides. 


Milton J. Scott, treasurer-elect of Ross county, is a native of the 
same, born in Huntington township on December 17, 1873, son of 
John T. and Elizabeth (Craden ) Scott, both natives of Ohio, the far- 
mer born in Guernsey county in 1823. John T. Scott’s oceupation 
has been principally that of a farmer. and his present residence is on 
the farm where kis home has been for forty vears. He was twice 
married, his first wife being Elizabeth Craden and the second Mrs. 
Marv E. Shiver. The first Mrs. Seott was born in Fayette county 
in 1835 and died in 1882, leaving three children, of whom Milton J. 
Scott is the eldest and Sale son. His sisters are Mrs. Jessie Baum, 
of Bourneville, Ross county, and Mrs. Hattie Ridgeway, of Chilli- 
cothe. On both sides of the house, through the Scotts as well as the 
Cradens, the familv traces its lineage back-to Ireland, the paternal 
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branch being early established in Pennsylvania. Milton J. Scott 
was educated in the common schools and South Salem academy, 
afterward being a teacher for two years in Ross county. He next 
accepted employment as a clerk in Ira Mosher & Son’s mercantile 
house, where he remained for eight years. Entering upon this work 
at the lowest point, Mr. Scott rose steadily, as the result of faithful 
and competent service, until he finally held the responsible position 
of chief clerk and assistant buyer. Without solicitation upon his 
part, he was offered the chief deputvship in the county treasurer’s 
office, which he accepted and held for three years. In the fall of 
1901 he was nominated by the Republican party as candidate for 
treasurer of Ross county, and at the ensuing election was triumph- 
antly chosen with a majority larger than that of any other name on 
the county ticket. He took possession of the office September Ist, 
1902. September 25, 1892, he was married to Mattie A. Johnson, 
daughter of Simon and Elizabeth Johnson, old neighbors of his 
father’s family, and this union has been blessed by the birth of two 
daughters, Esther and Naomi. Mr. Scott is an Odd Fellow and a 
member of the Knights of the Ancient Essenie Order, of which he is 
the charter secretary of Chillicothe senate, No. 31. He and wife 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal church. After the death 
of his mother Mr. Scott never lived at the parental home, but spent 
his childhood and vouth in different families. For three years he 
lived in Meigs county, and there, as elsewhere, he worked his own 
way until by unaided efforts he reached a position of prominence 
and suecess. Self-made in the best sense of the word, he paid for 
his own academic education from the proceeds of his daily labor. 
Though his position subjected him to unusual temptations to vice 
and dissipation, he had the self-restraint and good sense to resist all 
those allurements which so often betray young men to their ruin. 
The result was that Mr. Scott became a voung man of most 
exemplary character and habits, which brought their due reward 
in a successful career both in business and polities. 


Samuel Frederick Secrest, hardware merchant, of Chillicothe, 
is a native of Guernsey county, Ohio, born May 26, 1846. His par- 
ents were John and Elizabeth (Clark) Secrest, the former born in 
1811 in Hampshire county, Va., and the latter born December 25, 
1813, in Greene county, Pa. They were married in Guernsey 
county, O., and spent their lives on the same farm, the mother dying 
at the age of sixty-eight and the father at seventy-two. They had a 
family of eight children, of whom four are living. Of these, Benja- 
min C. is a real estate dealer in Circleville, O.; Noah E. is on the 
old homestead; Samuel F. is the subject of this sketch: and Mrs. 
Margaret C. Robbins resides in Guernsey county. The Secrest 
family is of German origin. The paternal great-grandfather was 
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George Spade Secrest, a Hessian soldier who fought for the British, 
was captured by General Washington and afterward remained in 
America, settling in Guernsey county, O. The Clarks are of Irish 
and Dutch antecedents long established in America. Samuel F. 
Secrest was educated at the Lebanon (Ohio) National Normal 
school, where he completed a classical and scientific course in 1869. 
For five years he was employed as principal of the public schools of 
Frankfort, Ross county, and acquitted himself most creditably, 
being considered one of the best educators ever in charge at that 
place. This was the beginning of his career in Ross county, which 
has been one of almost unvarying success. On retiring from his posi- 
tion in the schools, he engaged in mercantile business in Frankfort, 
the one selected being hardware, groceries and grain, and he erected 
a business block and elevator and gave to the then dead town a new 
lease of life. He was also largely instrumental in the establishment 
of the first bank in Frankfort. He remained there until the autumn 
of 1882, when he disposed of his interests and removed to Chilli- 
cothe, where he resumed the hardware business, which he has con- 
tinued up to the present time with financial success. December 25, 
1872, he was married at Frankfort, to Mary Miller, a daughter of 
Isaac and Mary Miller, an old family of that place. They have 
four children, two sons and two daughters. The eldest is Stella 
Warren Secrest, a graduate from the classical department of the 
Ohio Wesleyan university, class of 1893, and at present in charge 
of mathematics in the Chillicothe high school. The second child is 
Forest Clark Secrest, a student, to the junor year, in the Ohio Wes- 
- leyan university, and now employed in his father’s business; he 
married Cora Roche, of Douglas county, Ill., and has three children, 
Mary, Catherine and Corinne. The third child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Secrest is Bernice Wood, now iu the senior year in Smith college at 
Northampton, Mass. The fourth is Frederick Miller, a sophomore 
in the Chillicothe high school. Mr. Secrest is a prominent member 
of the Masonic fraternity, having attained to the Knights Templar 
degree. Himself, wife and children are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, of which he has been a steward for many years, 
besides holding various other official positions in the church. He 
has served about twelve years on the board of education, two years 
of which time he was clerk and two years president of the board. 


Charles Seip, recently deceased, was one of the oldest settlers of 
Chillicothe. He was a native of Harxheim, Rhenish Bavaria, in 
Germany, where he was born May 20, 1821. His parents were 
Tsaac and Katherine Seip, both natives of Bavaria, where the father 
died in December, 1834. Isaac Seip was a soldier during the wars 
of his day and served for ten years under the great Napoleon. On 
October 19, 1849, Cnarles Seip and a sister came with their mother 
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to Chillicothe, Ohio, where the latter died at the age of seventy-seven. 
One of her sons, hated John, died in Germany aad a daughter, Mrs. 
Bader, resides in Chillicothe. Charles Seip learned the butcher’s 
trade oui in Germany, working at it there for fifteen years, and 
after coming to Chillicothe he follow ed the same business for about 
thirty-five years. He was very prosperous as the result of indus- 
trious habits, good health and prudential management. May 2, 
1852, he was smarried to Charlotte Erich, a native of Klein Wangen: 
Saxony, born July 25, 1831, who came tp Ross county with her par- 
ents in 1848. She became the mother of seven children, of whom 
six are still living. Charles died in infancy; Mary is the wife of 
Charles Schlagel, a jeweler in Chillicothe; John, Geor ge and David 
are merchants in the same city ; Charlotte and Elizabeth are at home. 
The mother passed away June 15th, 1900. In 1895 Charles Seip 
erected the finest residence in Chillicothe, modern in all its equip- 
ments and finished in the most elegant style. Aside from this he 
owned five farms in Ross county, aggregating 1,029 acres, consist- 
ing of fertile and highly improved lands. His accumulations were 
the results of a long and industrious life, marked by frugal habits 
and a saving disposition. He was a genial and companionable g ven- 
tleman and remarkably well preserved for a man of his years. “He 
reared his children with affectionate care and bestowed upon all of 
them a liberal education. Miss Elizabeth has a taste for music and 
her talent in that line has been cultivated by the best teachers. Mr. 
Seip was one of the oldest members of the Odd Fellows order in 
Chillicothe, sustaining his connection therewith for the social bene- 
fits to be derived from that honored fraternity. He was a lifelong 
Democrat and held some of the local offices, but never sought politi- 
eal honors or official recognition. His venerable life came to a sud- 
den end on Thursday night, June 5, 1902, at his home in Chillicothe, 
the immediate cause of death being heart failure. 


John Seip, a prominent merchant of Chillicothe. is a son of the 
late Charles Seip, whose sketch appears above. He was born in 
Chillicothe on April 16, 1858, and was edueated in the publie schools 
of that city. His entire life, since reaching maturity, as been 
spent in the wholesale mercantile business of his native place. He 
was one of the incorporators and principal stockholders of the Cul- 
ter & Seip company, organized for the purpose of carrying on a 
wholesale trade in boots and shoes, and is also a stockholder and direc- 
tor of the Citizens National bank of Chillicothe. Recently he 
became one of the incorporators of the Virginia Land and Lumber 
company, which has purchased about 15,000 acres of land seventeen 
miles south of Norfolk. This tract includes the historic field of Big 
Bethel, famous as the scene of the first battle of the civil war. It 
is the intention of the incorporators of this enterprise to erect a 
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large sawmill and wood working plant and convert the valuable 
standing timber into merchantable products. Another object is to 
drain the land and convert it into productive farms, which will be 
operated after modern and improved methods. Associated with 
Mr. Seip are the Schilder Brothers, wholesale produce dealers of 
Chillicothe; Frank Flee, a practical lumber man of Washington 
C. H.; James C. Gragg of Bourneville, a practical farmer, lumber- 
man and merchant; also Milton and David Jones, sons of William 
A. Jones, practical farmers of Bourneville. This euterprise is one 
of great possibilities and promise and, backed as it is by abundant 
capital and a high order of talent, it should be a great success. Mr. 
Seip is a member of the Masonic fraternity and has served two years 
on the board of education in Chillicothe. 


Joshua Seney, of Chillicothe, is a native of Kent county, Dela- 
ware, born November 14, 1808. He came to Ross county in 1834 
and has made his home there ever since. Mr. Seney was a chair- 
maker by trade and made the first cane-seated chairs that were manu- 
factured in Chillicothe and Springfield. He was also a cabinet 
maker and put in some time in the mercantile business. In 1851, 
he abandoned all other pursuits to devote his time to farming and 
from that time until this he had adhered to that occupation. He 
has met with suecess and now owns about two-hundred acres of land. 
Mr. Seney has been a lifelong Democrat and for twenty years held 
the office of township treasurer. In 1857 and 1858 he was a mem- 
ber of the State legislature, serving two vears in all. His only fra- 
ternal connection is a membership in the order of Odd Fellows. 
November +, 1841, Mv. Seney was married to Martha Ives, a native 
of Chillicothe. Her parents were Shalor and Eliza W. (Stevens) 
Ives, the former of Connecticut and the latter of Boston, lass. 
They came to Ross county in an early day and there spent the 
remainder of their lives. Shalor Ives was a hotel man and at the 
time owned what is now the Warner House. He and his wife also 
had the first reading room ever established in Chillicothe. To Mr. 
and Mrs. Joshua Senev a family of eleven children have been born. 
This list has been thinned considerably by death, the living children 
being as follows: Amasa, Martha, Elizabeth, Susan, Luey and Will- 
iam. The dead are Mary,Warren, Edward, Alice M., and Matilda. 


Michael Senff, of Chillicothe, is a native of Ross county, born 
January 19, 1813. His parents were Michael and Christiana 
(Trapp) Senff, both natives of Pennsylvania. The senior Michael 
was a son of Casper Senff, a life guard for the king of Saxony, who 
came from Germany and served in the Revolutionary war. Alichael 
Senff, Sr., came to Ross county, Ohio, in 1803, and two years after- 
ward located in Chillicothe, where he followed the trade of black« 
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smithing. During the latter part of his life he engaged in farming 
and accumulated 230 acres of fine land. He was very active in edu- © 
cational matters and did much to improve the school system of his 
district. He enlisted as a soldier in the war of 1812 and it was 
while he was absent on duty that his son Michael was born. He 
died at the age of seventy-one years, and of his fourteen children 
two daughters in Ulinois and Michael Senff are the only ones sur- 
viving. Michael, the subject of this sketch, was educated in the 
public schools and also became a good musician, at one time playing 
for five hundred people at a singing school. He grew up on the 
farm and learned the carpenter’s trade. He had an ingenious turn 
of mind and a natural taste for mechanics, constructing the first 
threshing machine ever made in Ross county. This machine could 
thresh 300 bushels of wheat a day and Mr. Senff worked with it and 
similar machines for thirty years in the business of threshing grain 
in season. He was also engaged in farming and fruit raising, and 
altogether was quite a busy man. Ile was clerk of his school dis- 
trict for about seventeen vears and director of the same for twenty- 
one years. He has done much jury. duty during his lifetime, 
helped to lay out many of the roads of the county and in every way 
proved an active and useful citizen. He and his wife were devoted 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church. Mr. Senff was mar- 
ried in 1840 to Malinda Caldwell, who was born in Ross county in 
1821 and died July 17, 1887. They had ten children, of whom 
eight are living. Among these children is Byron Senff, who was 
born in Ross county July 17, 1845. He was reared on the farm 
and learned the blacksmith trade, which he has followed all his life 
in connection with his farming operations. He owns a farm of 
twenty acres in the Scioto vallev and makes a specialty of truck and 
vegetable raising. Byron Senff was assessor of his township for 
two terms, clerk for ten years and treasurer for fourteen years, hav- 
ing held one or other of these oftices from the time he was twenty- 
one years old. In 1868, he was married to Estelle Louise Fleury, 
of Washington, D. C., by whom he has had six children, as follows: 
William Russell, Carrie May, Michael ML, Byron J., Estelle L., 
and Pauline Augusta, deceased. 


Werter M. Seymour, of Bainbridge, was born and bred in Pas- 
ton township, Ross county. His father, Aaron W. Sermour, was 
a native of West Virginia who located in Paxton township in 1849; 
became a successful farmer and stockdealer, and took a prominent 
part in the polities of his township. He married Catherine E. 
MeNeil, of Ross county, descendant of an old Virginia family, and 
they had three children, of whom Alice V. married Mordecai C. 


Hopewell and died in 1872: Anna AM. hecame the wife of Robert L. 
Irvin, of Kentucky, and diced in January. 1901. Werter M. Sevr- 
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mour, the only living child, was educated in the public schools of 
Ross county and at Danville, Ky., where he spent three years. 
After leaving school he embarked in farming and _ stock-dealing, 
which has been his occupation ever since. Tn 1880-81 he spent 
some time in New Mexico and western Kansas in the sheep busi- 
ness. In 1883, he was married to Agnes E., daughter of Seymour 
MeMechen, descendant of an old Virginia family. They have had 
three children of whom only Allie H. and Katherine H. are living. 
Their oldest son, A. Welton Seymour, a bright and lovable boy, 
died at the untimely age of fourteen, thus cutting off a career that 
was full of promise. Ar. Seymour has always taken a good citi- 
zen’s interest in polities but has held no office. He is a member of 
the Presbyterian church and of the American Insurance union. 


Horace E. Shepler, dealer in wagons, implements, fertilizers and 
other farm supplies at Kingston, has all his life been engaged in 
agriculture or business connected therewith. His father, John 
Shepler, also a lifelong cultivator of Mother Earth, was born in 
Ross county, November 26, 1826. The father of the latter was 
brought to Ross county from Pennsylvania, when an infant. When 
John Shepler reached manhood he became a farmer in Green town- 
ship, which oeeupation he adhered to continuously, and is now liv- 
ing a retired life in the evening of his days. He married Cathe- 
rine Vawter, born Aug. 15, 1835, daughter of Milton and Lucy 
Vawter, who came from Essex county, Va., to Ross county in 1837. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Shepler are and long have been devoted members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, in which they have held various 
offices. In times long gone, beta the days of railroads and hotels, 
their home was the stopping place for ministers traveling from place 
to place to meet their appointments, and many were the pioneer 
preachers who benefited by its cordial greetings and generous hospi- 
talities. Mr. Shepler believes in organizaton among farmers for 
mutual benefit, and has long been a member of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, holding the position of treasurer of his local grange. John 
and Catherine Shepler have been married fifty years and have been 
the parents of twelve children: Minnie, Emma, Jacob, Charles, 
Ella (deceased), Horace E., Flora (deceased), Luey, John, William, 
George and Guy. Horace E. Shepler was born in Green town- 
ship. Ross county, on what is known as the Joseph Wright farm, 
April §, 1862. After the usual edueational routine, including the 
Kingston high school course, he engaged in farming and later added 
the agricultural implement business. This he prosecuted both in 
Kingston and Chillicothe for some time, and during the last ten 
years, while still retaining connection with the farm, he has dealt 
in fertilizers. In 1899, he came to Kingston and since then has 
been handling buggies, wagons, fertilizers and other agricultural 
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supplies. In December, 1900, he took a position in connection 
with the Scioto Valley a ractan company, an electric line, but this 
has not interfered with his regular business. Mr. Shepler held the 
office of assessor five years and is a charter member of Kingston 
lodge, No. 419, Knights of Pythias. May 1, 1890, he was married 
to Fannie, daughter of David and Julia (Moore) Terry of Green 
township, and has two sons, David B. and Forrest Lesley. Mrs. 
Shepler is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

William E. Shepler, extensively engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, and for some vears in the meat business at Kingston, was 
born in Green township, Ross county, January 24, 1871. Full 
particulars of the parentage and family appear in the sketch of his 
father, John Shepler, which is presented above. Mr. Shepler grew 
up on the farm, learned all the details which are only to be obtained 
by practical experience, and is himself a thorough and successful 
farmer. He has charge of 295 acres of land, which he manages and 
cultivates by modern methods and pays much attention to the 
raising of stock. Few men of his age are better posted on all things 
appertaining to the live stock industry, which he has made a profit- 
able feature of his dealings. For three years past Mr. Shepler has 
been engaged in the meat business at Kingston and has made a suc- 
cess of that feature, as he has of whatever else he undertook. Octo- 
ber 31, 1895, he was married to Elizabeth J. Evans, born in Green 
township, Sane 18, 1870. She is a daughter of Isaac and Minerva 
(Senff) Evans, and granddaughter of Andrew Senff, a pioneer of 
Ross county. Mr. and Airs: Shepler have three children. 


Jacob Shively was born Mav 24, 1833, in Union township, Ross 
eounty, about one quarter of a mile from where he now resides. He 
is a grandson of George Shively, who was brought to America while 
an infant by his father, Jacob Shively, from the fatherland of Ger- 
many, about the vear 1760. George Shively grew to manhood and 
married Rebecca Rilevs, of Irish family, and they had six children: 
Margie A. (Gooley), born in 1782; Nancy in 1786, Sarah (Ballen- 
ger) in 1791, Phoebe in 1794, Jacob in 1797, and Catherine (Rob 
ertson) in 1799. Jacob Shively, father of the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Loudoun county, Va., obtained a meager education dur- 
ing his childhood in that state, and in 1815 came to Ohio with the 
family. The original intention was to go to Indiana, but when they 
reached a point in the vicinity east of the present town of Kingston, 
the father was taken with a fatal illness which soon terminated his 
life. As a result of this untoward accident, the responsibility of 
caring for the helpless family was thrown upon Jacob, who was then 
only eighteen vears old. After the father’s death it was decided to 
change all their plans and abandon the intention of going to Indiana, 
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so the route was reversed and the travelers, with young Jacob in the 
lead, returned down the Scioto river and finally settled in what was 
then known as Heller’s Bottoms on Paint creek. As soon as he 
could obtain a foothold, he, with very limited means, embarked in 
the business of teamster, and for several years was engaged in hauling 
to and from Zanesville his cargoes, consisting of salt and whiskey. 

In 182+ he bought 140 acres of ied near the Sulphur Lick springs, 

which he leased to William Robertson and still continued his teaming 
business and farming on the creek bottoms, until 1833. He then 
moved on to his farm and soon after added fifty acres more to it and 
from that time on was closely engaged in general farming and stock- 
raising. During all these years he continued to accumulate until 
finally he was owner of 275 acres of land, all the improvements on 
which had been made by himself. In polities Jacob Shively, Sr., 
was first a Whig, then an Abolitionist, later a Free Soiler, and finally 
a charter member of the young Republican party when that organiza- 
tion Was just commencing its historic career. During his time he 
occasionally held minor township offices and his religious affiliations 
were with the Missionary Baptist church. In August, 1885, after 
a long and strenuous life, he passed away in his eighty- ninth year. 

In 1818 he married Ellen Fernandes, a sister to the Rev. Henry 

Fernandes, a man of considerable notoriety as a revivalist in his in 
in the Methodist Episcopal church. They were of Irish descent. 
There were seven children born to Jacob and Ellen Shively, two of 
them dving in infancy, Henry at the age of eighteen and George 
when twenty-four. Frances married William Henness, and Phoebe 
‘became the wife of Andrew Roseboom. Jacob Shively, the youngest 
child, and the subject of this sketch, was born May 24, 1833. 
He remained at home and worked on the farm, and acquired only an 
ordinary common school education by attending the district schools 
two or three months during the winters when he could be spared from 
work on the farm. In Angust, 1855, he was married to Mary E. 

Wright, a lady of German descent. They rented a farm near Frank- 
fort, where they remained for six years, after which he returned to 
Union township. At that time the civil war was in progress and on 
August 13, 1862, he enlisted as a private in Company D, Eighty- 
ninth Ohio infantry. In April, 1863, he was appointed corporal and’ 
the following May 10th received promotion to sergeant of his com- 
pany. In the battle of Chickamauga he was wounded near the left 
eve. In January, 1864, he was appointed color sergeant of the regi- 
ment, and he was discharged near Washington, D. C., June 7, 1865. 

Mr. Shively has an authorized official statement showing places and 
dates when he was under fire of the enemy, which amounts to a total 
of 188 davs. He participated 1 in the following engagements. Hoover’s 
Gap, Tenn., Chickamauga, siege of Chattanooga, Brown’s Ferry, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Ringgold, Rocky Face, Buzzard’s Roost, Tunnel Hill, 
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Resaca, Kingston, Pine Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree 
Creek, siege ‘of Atlanta, Jonesboro, advance on Savannah, Fayette- 
ville, ae ca, and many PeeMBiS and smaller engagements. This 
is a record to be proud of and such as few men can ‘show. After the 
war Mr. Shively returned home and resumed far ming on the place 
whieh he had left at his country’s call. In 1867 he “purchased the 
farm where he now resides and since then has ete on farming 
and stock-raising in the usual way. He has been prosperous and 
now owns 240 acres of land besides a holding of 320 acres of valuable 
lands in Oklahoma. His political affiliations have been with the 
Republican party. He was often elected and served as township 
trustee, and some other offices in township and school board, but 
reluct tantly accepted such positions, preferring to avoid official respon- 
sibilitv. He and his family were all Baptists and he has well ful- 
filled all the duties of a good citizen, both in war and _ peace. 
Following is the list and present status of Mr. Shively’s children: 
The first born died in infaney. Isaac M. married Elizabeth Cory, 
of Frankfort, Ohio, who died about eight vears afterward. They 
had one son. After that he married Minnie Coshman, of Clinton 
county, Ohio, and they have one son. ‘The next, Martha E., is at 
home. Mary C. is the wife of Charles Jenkins. They have five 
children, and reside in Kingfisher county, Okl. Ellen J. is the wife 
of William Augustus; they have one son living and one dead. 
Etta F. is Mrs. Irvin Grant, now in Oklahoma ; ther hare one daugh- 
ter. Marie is at home. 


Sampson Shoemaker is a native of Highland county, Ohio, born 
February 28, 1843. His father, Martin Shoemaker, was born in 
Virginia about 1810 and came to Ohio with his parents, who settled 
in Highland county and followed farming. After obtaining a com- 
mon school education, Martin married Anna Purgett, a native of 
Ross county and member of one of its oldest families. They imme- 
diately commenced housekeeping on the old home place 1 in Highland 
county, and in the course of years had a family of nine children. Of 
these, Henry and an unnamed infant are dead. The living are 
Frederick, of Highland county: Lydia, wife of Eli Runyan, of 
Iowa; Sampson, the subject of this sketch; Priscilla, wife of Nobis 
Setterfied; William, of Highland county; Manda, wife of James 
Roby, and Allen. Besides being a general farmer, Martin was a 
partner in the mill business with Daniel Shoemaker. He died on 
the old home place about the vear 1853, his wife surviving him until 
18SS. Their son Sampson was educated in the district schools, and 
when the civil war broke out he enlisted in Company D, Eleventh 
Ohio cavalry, later being transferred to Company L of the same 
regiment. He served in the quartermaster’s department for four- 
teen months, was also corporal for six months, his total service being 
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for three vears, and was discharged on June 10, 1866. Mr. Shoe- 
maker returned home to Highland county, where he remained a few 
months, then rented other property and engaged in farming. He 
was twice married, first to Esther A. Smith, on April 11, 1868, after 
which he lived near Berrysville in Highland county for two years. 
At the end of that time he bought the 100 acres in Twin township 
where he now resides and has since added 75 acres, besides making 
extensive improvements. By the first marriage there were thirteen > 
children, of whom Stella and Flossie died in infancy. The other 
children are thus enumerated in order of birth: Etha, wife of Leo 
Fels; Louisa, now Mrs. Fred Fels; Aquilla, in Kansas; Alvin, in the 
Philippines: Harvey, at Bourneville; Frederick, in Iowa; Lena, 
Frank, Metta, Clarence M. and Gracie, at home. The mother of 
these children died in 1892 and on January 6, 1896, Mr. Shoemaker 
married Martha Kearns, by ‘whom he had one child that died in 
infaney. Lr. Shoemaker is a general farmer by occupation but also 
operates a small mill on his place. He has served as constable and 
is a member of the G. A. R. post, No. 534, at Bourneville. He also 
belongs to the Paint Valley lodge, I. O. O. F., at the same place, and 
has been connected with the Christian Union since 1867. 


Wesley Shoemaker is a native of Pike county, Ohio, born Decem- 
ber 1, 1868. His parents were Israel and Elizabeth (Mick) Shoe- 
maker. Israel Shoemaker was born June 3, 1845, son of Robert 
Shoemaker, a son of German parents, who came to America at a very 
early date and settled in Ross county. Robert was a cooper by trade 

‘and followed this oceupation throughout the most of his life. He 
married Hannah Park:, of Huntington township, Ross county, by 
whom he had the following children: Abigail, married to James 
Toops; Mary, wife of James Baker; two unnamed, who died in 
infancy; Israel, and Margaret, the latter married to Henry Baker; 
Jane, the wife of James Ford, and Jerneva, now Mrs. Z. R. Murphy. 
A few years before he died the father removed to Nipgen, in Ross 
county. Israel Shoemaker enlisted as a soldier in the Twenty-fourth 
regiment Ohio infantry and served three years during the civil war. 
After the cessation of hostilities, he returned to Ross county and 
worked at the cooper’s trade for a number of vears. After his mar- 
riage to Elizabeth Mick, he settled down in Pike county, where he 
spent several years. The exigencies of his trade necessitated fre- 
quent removals, but finallv he bought property in Nipgen, which 
became the place of his permanent abode. By his first marriage, 
Tsrael Shoemaker had four children: Wesley, Elsie (deceased), 
Robert, and Martin. The mother died shortly after giving birth to 
the last child, and Mr. Shoemaker’s second marriage was to Hannah 
Murphy. This union resulted in the birth of eight children, of 
whom the first and second (named Josie) are dead. The living are 
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James, Jane, Mary, William Jesse, John and Anna. The father is 

still living, but is retired from the active duties of life. Wesley 
Shoemaker, the eldest of the children, remained at home until he was 
fourteen, after which he worked by the month on the farm. On 
March 13, 1898, he was married to Sarah E. Riehle, daughter of 
Ferdinand Riehle, descendant of an old Ross county family. After 
that event the couple settled down in Twin township on a farm of 
117 acres, which was inherited by Mrs. Shoemaker. They have had 
three children, of whom Phoebe, the first born, and Virgil, the sec- 
ond, are dead, and Sanford living. Mz. Shoemaker carries on gen- 
eral farming and stock-raising and enjoys the reputation of being an 
industrious man and good citizen. 


David C. Shotts, a civil war veteran and substantial farmer of 
Huntington township, belongs to a family which has had representa- 
tives in Ross county since the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
David and Mary Shotts were Germans who became immigrants to 
Virginia in or about the vear 1800, and nine years later joined the 
army of movers westward bound, finishing their journey on the banks 
of the Scioto. Shortly after arriving in Ross county, the head of the 
house bought 290 acres of land in Huntington township, on which he 
lived until his death and which has ever since been in the possession 
of his descendants. David Shotts was killed by a stroke of lightning 
in 1825, but his widow long survived him and lived to be ninety-six 
years old. They had ten children: Cathrine, Elizabeth, Hannah, 
Mary, Sophia, Margaret, Susan, Jacob, Daniel and Jonas. All of 
these are dead with the exception of Susan who, at the age of ninety 
years, lives with her nephew, the subject of this sketch. Daniel, 
next to the youngest of the family, married Mary A. Bishop, of Ross 
county, by whom he had six children: Martha, who first married 
William Marshall, and, after his death, George Woods, of Waverly, 
Ohio; Catherine E., who married first, Lemuel Sayre, and, after his 
death, Amos Gorrell; David C., the subject of this sketch; Eliza A., 
wife of J. W. Gorrell, of Clinton county, Ohio; George W., United 
States consul at Sault Ste. Marie; and Sarah A., wife of Austin ML. 
Logan, of South Dakota. The father died in his seventy-second 
year and the mother when ninety vears old. David C. Shotts was 
born in Ross county, Ohio, November 16, 1835, on the farm in Hun- 
tington township where he now resides. He attended the district 
schools and Bainbridge academy, spent eighteen months in Indiana 
and returned home in time to enlist in Company A, Eighteenth regi- 
ment Ohio volunteer infantry, under command of Capt. R. H. 
Miller. This regiment was partly organized in August, 1861, at 
Athens, Ohio, and completed in the following November. It 
reported to General Sherman at Louisville early in the same month 
and was assigned to Gen. O. M. Mitchell’s division of the army of 
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the Ohio, being with that officer during his campaign south in Febru- 
ary, 1862, to Bowling Green, Nashville, and Huntsville, Ala. It 
was next engaged at Stone River, and here it did noble work, and at 
Chickamauga it was in the thickest of the fight. After the battle of 
Missionary Ridge, a portion of the men became veterans and the 
remainder were mustered out. Shortly after his return from the 
front, in November, 1864, Mr. Shotts spent a year in Indiana, after 
which he returned to his home in Huntington township and resumed 
his farming operations. Mr. Shotts is a member of the Republican 
party and was appointed enumerator of his district during the taking 
of the last decennial census. He married Elizabeth Ann Brown, a 
native of Madison county, by whom he had seven children: Lena M., 
Bertha L., Charles C., Cora and Dora (twins), Edward E. and 
Mary L. The religious affiliations of the family are with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church. 


George Sigler, of Richmond Dale. was born in Ross county, March 
7, 1832. His parents were John and Hester B. Sigler, the former 
of Virginia and the latter of New York. John was a son of George 
and Mary Ann (Sell) Sigler, the former of Germany, who married 
in 1798 and came to Ross county when John was a mere child. 
George Sigler was a farmer, served in the war of 1812 and died in 
Jefferson township in 1828, his wife surviving until 1865. John 
Sigler owned a small place, but followed the carpenter trade and 
also made spinning wheels, which at that time were an important 
article in the domestic household. Of his four children, three are 
‘still living. His son George, who is the subject of this sketch, 
learned the carpenter’s trade. In partnership with his father, he 
made coftins for thirty years, and together they put up a large grist 
mill on Walnut creek. In 1853 George Sigler bought the property 
where he now lives, about seventy-five acres, but now owns all told 
some 400 acres of land. In addition to his other enterprises, he 
built a spoke factory and carried on that business for two vears. He 
also erected a corn-cracker for his own use, which has grown into 
quite a considerable establishment. At first it was devoted to grind- 
ing corn meal, to which buckwheat was added later, and today Mr. 
Sigler has an extensive business in this line. He manufactures 
buckwheat by a new process of hulling the grain before it is ground, 
and this product is shipped and sold to distant points. Among his 
industries are also included a saw mill and planing mill. Mr. Sigler 
has served his township as trustee for three terms. In 1853 he was 
married to Elizabeth Deshler, daughter of Christopher and Nancy 
(Phillips) Deshler, of Athens county. Mr. and Mrs. Sigler have 
had three children. Emily L. died when eight years old, and 
Effie D. died at the age of seventeen. Ernest Sigler, the only son, 
was educated at Richmond Dale and is the engineer at the mill. 
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Luther C. Skinner, connected with the agricultural interests of 
Deerfield township for over thirty-five years, is justly regarded as 
one of the most substantial of Ross county’ s farmers. Like so many 
other Ohioans, he comes of old Virginia stock and his ancestry have 
been cultivators of the soil from time out of mind. William Skinner 
came with his wife from the Old Dominion when Ohio was quite 
new as a state and sought a settlement in the county of Belmont. 
This location not proving satisfactory they removed shortly afterward 
to Muskingum county, where the head of the house secured land and 
entered into the business of cultivating the same. This Virginia 
couple had nine children, all now dead, named as follows: Lucy, 
Nancy, Eliza, William (who was a soldiers in 1812), Charles, John, 
Madison, Joseph and Philip. The father ended his days in Belmont 
county, Ohio, and the mother while on a visit to Virginia. Philip, 
the youngest of their children, was born in 1804 near Rich- 
mond, Va., and after the death of his mother was reared by his elder 
brother Charles. When he reached the proper age, he went to 
Moorefield, in Hardy county, to learn the tanner’s trade, and spent 
several vears in mastering ae details of that business. While living 
at this place he married Mary Ann Collins, after w hich he worked 
at his trade in Moorefield for some ime and then removed to 
Dresden, Ohio. He resumed the tanning business in that town and 
continued it two or three years, but was eventually compelled to give 
it up on account of failing health. Hoping relief from a change of 
occupation, he undertook farming and prosecuted that work a few 
years, after which he went to Atheng, Ohio, and resumed his old 
calling as a tanner. Again he was forced to quit by persistent ill- 
ness, and as soon as strong enough took up farming for the second 
time. Both he and wife lived to the age of cighty- four years, the 
last fifteen of which were spent in Ross county, where in the fullness 
of time they found their graves. This pioneer pair realized in full 
what the ancient Hebrews regarded as the greatest blessings—length 
of years and abundance of children. The latter were twelve in num- 
ber and scattered throughout various states and places: James lives 
in Missouri; Luther C. is the subject of our sketch; Harrison and 
William are dead; Mary is in Florida; Joseph resides at Clarksburg, 
Ohio; Adolphus and Anna are in Pickaway county; Nancy lives at 
Loveland, Ohio, Charles in Missouri, Philip at Clark sbure, Ohio, 
and Charlotte in South Carolina. Luther C. Skinner, the second 
of the family, was born near Dresden, in Muskingum county, July 
29,1829. He remained at home until he attained legal age, when he 
began working by the month for neighbors, continued this occupa 
tion for several years and then married Elizabeth Lowery, of Athens 
county. Securing possession of some land in the county just men- 
tioned, Mr. ence cultivated it until 1866 when he came to Ross 
county which has since been his place of residence. With the excep- 
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tion of one year spent in Iowa, he has lived all this time in Deerfield 
township, and since 1870 has resided at his present home. Mrs. 
Skinner, who has so long been the faithful companion and helpmate 
of her husband, died in 1895 after having become the mother of the 
following named children: William, of Chillicothe; Charles 
(deceased) ; John, of Pickaway county; Dudley, at home; Frank, 
of Concord township; Elmer (deceased), Hooker (deceased), Amy, 
Anna L., Robert, Nancy, Elizabeth and Luther. 


Dias S. Smith, M. D., of Bourneville, is a native of Adams county, 
Ohio, born June 8, 1854. He is a son of John M. Smith, who was 
born in Adams county September 30, 1822. About 1847 John M. 
Smith married Margaret Edgington, and soon thereafter bought a 
farm, on which he lived for several years. By this marriage he had 
three children, of whom Asenath and Calvin are dead and Jason M. 
is living in Clinton county. Their mother died about 1850 and in 
1852 John M. Smith was remarried, to Mrs. Harriett G. Pence, nee 
Greenlee, widow of Philip Pence. By this union there were two 
children, Dias S. and Grafton P., the latter living in Missouri. The 
father continued to farm his place until 1885, when he sold out and 
went to Missouri, where he died in May, 1901. Dr. Smith attended 
the district school and remained at home until he was about twenty- 
two vears of age. In September, 1875, he entered the office of 
Dr. Arthur Noble, of Winchester, Adams county, and studied medi- 
cine for three years. He also took courses of lectures at Miami 
Medical college, in Cincinnati, from which institution he was grad- 
‘uated in the spring of 1879. Shortly afterward he removed to 
Bourneyille, where he still resides and enjoys an extensive practice. 
The Doctor is a member of Paint Valley lodge, No. 808, I. O. O. F., 
at Bourneville, and of lodge No. 5,754, Modern Woodmen, at South 
Salem. On May 3, 1882, he was married to Anna M. Ritter, daugh- 
ter of John G. Ritter, of Chillicothe. They have two children, 
Maud M. and Arthur N. 


George J. Smith, coroner of Ross county and one of the most pop- 
ular of the county officials, is of Pennsvlvania nativity and German 
parentage. His father, George Smith, crossed the Atlantic in 1836 
and lived in Pennsylvania ten vears, removing to Covington, Ky., 
in 1846. In that city and Cincinnati he was occupied for some 
vears with his trade as a tanner, which he resumed at Chillicothe 
after his removal there in 1855. He removed in 1863 to Zaleski, 
Ohio, where he died in 1879 at ihe age of seventy-three years. 
About the vear 1840 he was married in Pennsylvania to a young 
lady of German birth by the name of Renner, who died of cholera 
during the epidemic of that disease in 1848 at Cincinnati. She had 
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three children, one of whom, a daughter, oe ied of the same malady 
that carried off the niother. Another daughter, named Mary, is the 
wife of Jacob Summers, of Chillicothe. George J. Smith, the only 
son, was born in Pennsylvania, April 7, 1844, attended school two 
years in Cincinnati and obtained his subsequent education after his 
father’s removal to Chillicothe. August 7, 1862, he enlisted in Com- 
pany F, One Hundred and Sixth regiment, Ohio volunteer infantry, 
which was one of the last of what were called the German regiments 
organized in that State. The first engagement of this command was 
the unfortunate affair at Hartsville, jn where after a spirited 
fight they were compelled to surrender. They were detained as 
prisoners of war about four weeks and then exchanged. The subse- 
quent work of the regiment was principally devoted to guard duty 
of different kinds, though they occasionally had a skirmish with 
guerrillas. After his Punenonn was mustered out of service, June 
29, 1865, Mr. Smith located at Zaleski, where his father then lived, 
and learned the tanner’s trade, which he followed for two years, 
Removing at that time to Chillicothe he secured employment in a 
tannery and continued at that work for twenty-one vears, after which 
he spent some time in market gardening. In the fall of 1898, Mr. 
Smith was elected coroner of Ross county, being one of the only two 
candidates on the Republican ticket that year who escaped defeat. In 
1900 he was elected for another term and received the second highest 
vote of any man on his party’s ticket. It so happened that during 
Mr. Smith’s inecumbency the coroner’s office was called on to do an 
unusual amount of work in its line, more in fact than had fallen to 
any predecessor, and the general verdict is that he has performed the 
duties devolving upon him with a promptness and discretion that has 
won the commendation of all parties. January 8, 1866, he was 
married to Susan Hess, a native of Germany who. caine With her 
parents to this country in infaney. Mr. and Ars. Smith have had 
eight children, of whom five are living: George J., Jr.; Mary, wife 
of George Wymer, of Dayton; Carrie, wife of Henry Hall, of Chil- 
licothe ; W illiam, of Washington Court House, and Susan. 


Isaac N. Smith, M. D., one of the progressive citizens of Green- 
field, Ohio, has long, been identified with the professional life and 
business development of that place and of western Ross county. 
Though a native of Fayette county, he was educated in Greenfield 
and there spent his boyhood and early manhood. His father, Will- 
iam Smith, now a venerable man more than eighty-six years old, 
goes back in recollection almost to the very beginning of Highland 
county. His birth took place in Greenfield, July 17, 1815, or about 
ten years after the county was created by act of the legislature. Of 
later vears he has made his home in Greenfield. Isaac N. Smith, 
after receiving such literary education as the common schools 
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afforded, attended the South Salem academy, and later matriculated 
at the Medical college of Ohio and devoted himself assiduously to 
preparation for his chosen profession. In 1874 he finished the 
course at that excellent institution and was graduated with the degree 
of M. D. From that date up to the present time, with the exception 
of one year, Dr. Smith has been in continuous practice at Greenfield. 
From that point he is called in the line of his professional duties to 
attend patients over a wide area of territory in the adjoining counties 
of Ross, Fayette and Highland. He is also special examiner for the 
Phoenix life inSurance company of New York. But it is not simply 
as a physician that Dr. Smith has been an integral feature of Green- 
field’s life. He has been identified more or less directly with all the 
enterprises calculated to advance the development of the community. 
He is a stockholder in the Home Telephone company, whose organ- 
ization was a distinct gain to the business and social life of the city. 
Dr. Smith has been a member of the First Presbyterian church for 
over thirty-seven years, having attached himself to that organization 
in 1864. 


John W. Smith, of Chillicothe, was born in Fairfield county, Ohio, 
September 23, 1859. His parents were Selby and Susannah 
(Risinger) Smith, both natives of Ohio. The father of Selby Smith 
was a native of Pennsylvania and married Sarah Wantz of the same 
state. They settled in Fairfield county, Ohio, and had a family of 
ten children, of whom three are still living. Selby Smith and wife 
had five children, but only two are living. His son, John W. Smith, 
was educated in the schools of Fairfield county and is a carpenter by 
trade, though he has engaged in farming. December 2; LSoy, Air. 
Smith was married to Mary Pugh, of Monroe county, O., daughter of 
Daniel and Elizabeth (Fox) Pugh, natives of Pennsy lvania. Her 
mother died in that state in 1859, and her father entered the Union 
army, in which he served until the close of the war. Afterward he 
eame to Ohio and married Mary Bryan, by whom he had two chil- 
dren, and died in March, 1872. My. and Mrs. John W. Smith have 
six children, whose names are Ora, Dell, Frank, Joseph Newland, 
Charlie and Rush. While living in Fairfield county, Mr. Smith 
held the office of supervisor for two vears. He is now serving his 
second term as trustee of his township, though the normal Demo- 
cratic majority is 65, and he is a Republican. The paternal grand- 
mother of Mr. Smith was a woman of speeiy ea ale longevity and - vigor. 
She lived to be one hundred and five vears and four months old and at 
the age of ninety-three years was able to sustain the fatigue of a walk 
of eight miles. 


Otho Lyons Smith, stock-raiser and general farmer in Concord 
township, is a worthy representative of the younger generation of 
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Ross county agriculturists. His grandparents were natives of Ger- 
many who crossed the ocean in 1827 in a sailing vessel and landed 
in New York after a tedious voyage of six weeks. The immigrants 
made their way to Ross county, bought a farm in the south part of 
Union township and spent the remainder of their days in cultivating 
the land. Their son, Lewis Smith, was born in Germany in 1819 
and accompanied his parents to America when eight years old. In 
youth he spent several years in his native country, where he obtained 
the principal part of his education,’ and on returning te Ohio 
remained at home until his marriage to Jeanette Lyons, a native of 
Tennessee of Scotch-Irish descent. He settled with his bride in 
Pickaway county, where several years were spent, and from there 
returned to Ross county, where a farm was purchased in thenorthern 
part of Union township on which the family resided until the death 
of Mrs. Smith in 1886. Of the nine children born to Lewis Smith 
and wife, four are dead: Lewis, George, Louisa, and Nettie. Those 
living are John, Otho L., Edward, Albert, and Emma, now the wife 
of Cary Brown. Otho Lyons Smith, sixth of the children, was born 
in Union township, Ross county, June 18, 1863, attended the district 
schools and assisted his father on the farm until his marriage to 
Laura B., daughter of Hon. Byron Lutz. After ten years spent at 
different places in Deerfield and Union townships, Mr. Smith finally 
settled in Concord township on the farm which he now occupies. It 
consists of 334 acres and is cultivated in modern style by Mr. Smith, 
who also raises and handles stock. A Democrat in polities, he is in 
no sense aun office seeker, but he has held the position of assessor for 
one term. Ar. and Mrs. Smith have four children: Cloude &., 
Warde Byron, Harry Neal, and Glenn Lutz. 


William H. Smith, of Frankfort, is a native of Pickaway county, 
born January 5, 1859. He is the son of William Smith, an old resi- 
dent of Pickaway, living near the Ross county line, and a farmer by 
occupation. William H. received his education in the Pickaway 
common schools, and when he arrived at the age of eighteen con- 
cluded to strike out for himself. His first venture was in the farm- 
ing business, which he followed until 1888. In that year he went 
to Springfield, where he secured employment in a fish store and 
remained there for eight years. After giving up this job, he worked 
for eighteen months in the fish business at Dayton, Ohio. In 1897 
he removed to Frankfort, Ohio, and engaged in the liquor business, 
and there he has ever since made his home. In 1899 Mr. Smith 
was married to Daisy B., daughter of George Santee, a prominent 
farmer of Ross county. They have one child, whose name is 


Bernard R. 
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Val Southworth, city marshal of Chillicothe, is a native of Omega, 
Pike county, Ohio, born May 29, 1869. He is a son of Buckner 
and Mary (Davis) Southworth, both natives of old Virginia, where 
their parents were also born and reared. The Southworths were of 
Scotch-Irish antecedents, their ancestors being established in Vir: 
ginia before the Revolutionary war. On the mother’s side, the 
extraction was German and Irish. Buckner Southworth and his 
wife left their native state after the civil war, by which it had been 
desolated, and sought a location in Pike county, Ohio. The father 
engaged in merchandising at Omega, where he died in 1878 at the 
age of sixty-four years. His widow is still living at the age of 
seventy-one and is a member of the household of her son Val. The 
latter is the only son of three chldren born to his parents. The sis» 
ters are Eliza, wife of William Kelley, of Chillicothe, and Minne 
sota, wite of Charles Somers, of Columbus, Ohio. Val. Southworth, 
whose full name is Vallandingham, left Pike county the next year 
after his father’s death, and came to Chillicothe twenty-three years 
ago. He remained here in school for six vears, after which he went 
to Cleveland and was engaged in mercantile pursuits for over three 
years. He then returned to Chillicothe where he continued the same 
line of business for five years. For two years Mr. Southworth was 
a fireman on the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railway, followed 
a mechanical trade for several years and was employed in manufac- 
turing works at Dayton for two years. In May, 1895, he was 
appointed night patrolman on the Chillicothe police force, third dis- 
trict, in which position he served for four years. At the spring 
election of 1900, he was elected city marshal and is now serving in 
that capacity. He has always been sober and industrious and 
opposed to being idle, even though the positions offered were not 
always those most desired. His election was an especial cause of 
congratulation to Mr. Southworth, inasmuch as he obtained a major- 
itv of 400 in a city which is verv closely divided politically. Though 
a stanch Democrat, he carried the strongest Republican ward in the 
city by a majority of 105 votes. December 22, 1896, he was mar- 
ried to Catherine Carroll, of Chillicothe, whose parents were natives 
of Ireland. MHer father, James Carroll, who still resides in Chilli- 
cothe, spent his life largely in the manufacture of artificial gas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Southworth have two children, Elizabeth M. and Carroll F. 
Mr. Southworth is a member of Tecumseh lodge, No. 80, I. O. O. F., 
the Knights of the Ancient Essenic Order, the Elks, and the Modern 
Woodmen. 


David A. Speakman, a well known farmer of Deerfield township, 
comes of Maryland stock westernized by long residence in Ross 
county. The first of the name to cross the mountains in search of 
an Ohio home was Joshua Speakman, and on arrival he fixed his 
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abode in that part of Ross which afterward became Vinton county. 
Here his son Ebenezer. was born April 18, 1820, and, just twenty- 
one years after, he left the paternal domiéile to seek a residence in 
Ross county. He located in Harrison township, where he cultivated 
land and eventually rose to prominence and prosperity. Being a 
man of excellent business judgment and prudent in financial affairs, 
the people often called on him to hold the important position of town- 
ship trustee. August 18, 1839, Ebenezer Speakman married Mar- 
garet Strawser, of Vinton county, who died in December, 1900, 
leaving ten children: Jacob, of New Holland; David, subject of 
this sketch; Joshua, of Fayette county; George W., of Hocking 
county; Samuel, of Madison county; William, of Indiana; Rhoda 
Ann, wife of Oliver Childers, of Hocking county; Mary, wife of 
Jackson Morrison, of Hocking county; Ebenezer, of Ross county, 
and Frank, of Fayette county. David A. Speakman was born in 
Harrison township, Ross county, August 20, 1842. He had finished 
school and was getting ready to establish himself in farming when all 
regular business was interrupted by the shock of the civil war. 
August 9, 1863, he enlisted as a private in Company B, Sixty-third 
regiment Ohio infantry, with which he served until July, 1865, 
when the termination of hostilities led to a general discharge of 
troops. Myr. Speakman took part with his regiment in the battle at 
Decatur, Ala., and all the marching and fighting incident to Sher- 
man’s campaigns in 1864 until the surrender of Johnston in North 
Carolina. At Atlanta, July 22, 1864, he received a wound in the 
neck from a musket shot which disabled him for two weeks, but aside 
from that he escaped serious injury. August 26, 1866, he was mar- 
ried to Eliza Ann, daughter of Thomas Kearns, an old resident of 
the county, as the result of which union the family records make 
the following register of children, all of whom are living: Alice, 
wife of Charles H. Noble, of Deerfield township; Flora Etta, wife 
of William Lawrence, of Ross county; George W., of Deerfield town- 
ship; Samuel and Wallace N., of Ross county; Della, wife of Will- 
iam Noble, of Ross county; Margaret, wife of Omer Ater, of 
Pickaway county; Frank, John, and Ethel. 


Benjamin F. Spicer, superintendent at Kingston of the Natural 
Gas and Fuel company, which supplies a wide area of Ohio territory, 
is a native of Pennsylvania. His parents were John H. and Cather- 
ine (Guthrie) Spicer, both Pennsylvanians, the former born in 1846 
and the latter in 1854. The paternal grandfather was Isaac Spicer, 
who came from Maryland to Pennsylvania in 1840 as a teamster, 
learned the shoemaker trade and followed that until his death in 
1887. He married Rose Ann Hunter, of Greene county, who died 
in 1881. The maternal grandfather was Cephas Guthrie, born of 
Scotch ancestry in Greene county, Pa., where he died in 1898. He 
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married Mary Scott, a native of the same county and state, who died 
in 1856. John H. Spicer, who is a carpenter by trade, resides at 
present in Jefferson, Pa. He is a veteran of the civil war with an 
unusually honorable record to his credit. At the boyish age of 
seventeen years he enlisted in Company D, One Hundred and Eighty- 
fifth Pennsylvania regiment of infantry, with which he served until 
the close of hostilities. He was with Grant during the severe cam- 
paign in the spring of 1864 and participated in the sanguinary bat- 
tles which made that period historic. He went through the terrible 
fighting in the Wilderness without serious hurt, but at the still 
bloodier battle of Spottsylvania Court House was severely wounded, 
receiving four bullets. Benjamin F. Spicer was born in Greene 
county, Pa., September 13, 1871. His first youthful ambition was 
to become a teacher and with a view to qualifying himself for this 
calling he attended a course at the Normal school in Spraggs. After 
leaving this institution he taught school two terms in his native state 
and then abandoned that vocation to enter the commercial field. 
Securing employment with the Philadelphia Gas company he 
retained that position until 1898, when he resigned and came to 
Fairfield county, Ohio. Since then he has been in the service of the 
Logan Natural Gas and Fuel company, of Lancaster, with Kingston 
as a center of operations. From that point he superintends the dis- 
tribution of gas over a territorial area including the towns of Halls- 
ville, Adelphi and Laurelville, as well as Kingston itself. April 24, 
1897, Mr. Spicer was married to Clara Harding, of Mahoning 
county, Ohio, by whom he has one child, Wilham H. 


Amasa Delano Sproat, for over fifty years in the drug business at 
Chillicothe and one of the most esteemed citizens of the county, was 
of Scotch descent and New England parentage. The progenitor of 
the family in America was Robert Sproat, who emigrated from near 
Ayr, Scotlatd, about the year 1835, and settled at Scituate, Mass. 
In the course of vears his descendants were scattered over the states 
of Vermont and Massachusetts and some of them joined the tide of 
western migration in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 
Amasa D. Sproat was born at Stockbridge, Vt., January 28, 1802; 
lived on his father’s farm until he was sixteen vears old and then 
walked out to Ohio to clerk in the drugstore of his uncles, Amasa 
and Ira Delano. The latter had moved from Vermont to Chillicothe 
a number of years before, and become enterprising citizens of the 
Ohio town, where they carried on several other kinds of business 
besides their drugstore. Amasa clerked for them until 1829, when 
he embarked in the drug business for himself and continued it until 
January 1, 1881, when his sons James and B. F. Sproat took charge. 
In 1829 he married Emily Wade, of Lynchburg, Va., and they had 
eleven children, seven of whom reached adult age and four are still 
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living, the youngest and only surviving son being B. F. Sproat, who 
is carrying on the same business as his father. In religion, Amasa 
D. Sproat was a New Churchman. While a young man he studied 
with great delight the writings of Swedenborg, with the result that 
he became an earnest, ardent believer in the doctrines given to the 
world by that great teacher. From them Mr. Sproat derived great 
comfort and help during his long period of helplessness and suffer- 
ing, which was borne with great patience and ended November 28, 
1885. Amasa D. Sproat was a man of fine mind and a natural 
student, interested in all branches of science, especially philology. 
His opportunities for education in his youth were very limited, but 
in his early manhood, he made up the lack by diligently using every 
opportunity for study, day and night. Thus he became a‘ good lin- 
guist and mathematician and the possessor of a well stored mind. 
A more honest and conscientious man never lived. He took no very 
active part in politics or municipal affairs, the offices of city clerk, 
treasurer and member of the board of education being about the only 
public positions he ever filled, but as an example of unswerving 
integrity in business and all the relations of life he was a useful man 
and citizen. 


John Stanley, one of the most noted men of the city of Chillicothe, 
was born in Athens county, Ohio, October 1, 1848. His parents 
were Isaac and Sarah (Norris) Stanley, the former a native of Vir- 
ginia and the latter of Vermont. John Stanley spent his early youth 
on his father’s farm, assisting in its management, and in season 
attending the district schools until the age of fifteen when, in March, 
1863, he responded to his country’s call to arms and enlisted in Com- 
pany I, Ninety-second regiment Ohio volunteers. He soon there- 
after joined his regiment at Kenesaw Mountain, Ga., and partici- 
pated in that famous battle. The impressions of that engagement 
on his youthful mind will forever linger in his memory, especially the 
burying of the Union dead after their bodies were in an advanced 
state of decomposition. We find him next in the battle of Atlanta, 
where his regiment was in the thickest of that historical fight, and 
thence he marched with Sherman to the sea and up through the Caro- 
linas, and after the surrender of Johnston’s army, on to Washington, 
where he participated in the Grand Review, one of the greatest mili- 
tary pageants of modern times. His regiment was transferred from 
Washington to Louisville, Ky., where it was mustered out of the serv- 
ice, and soon after he received his honorable discharge at Columbus. 
It is worthy of mention that Private Stanley, during his entire mili- 
tary service, never missed a roll call or was incapacitated a minute 
for service during his enlistment. A man of extraordinary physique, 
standing six feet in his stockings, he represented that noble type of 
physical manhood so dear to the Romans in their day of exceptional 
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athletes. After his return from the war he was engaged in various 
pursuits, and in the meantime selected a life companion in the person 
of Miss Lena Reed, the accomplished daughter of Moses and Nancy. 
(Sommerville) Reed, old and respected residents of Ross county. 
In 1891 he joined the police force of Chillicothe, and began a remark- 
able career of one of the most astute detectives Ohio has ever pro- 
duced. In 1892 he was elected city marshal of Chillicothe and his 
excellent services so attracted the attention of the officials of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railway that at the expiration of 
his term as city marshal they selected him as their chief detective. 
In this capacity his career as a “sleuth” is one of the most success- 
ful as well as the most remarkable in the annals of detective juris- 
prudence. It was through his indefatigable perseverance that the 
notorious “Corcoran gang” of thieves at Washington, Ind., were 
broken up and the ringleaders sent tc the penitentiary. His suc- 
cess with the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern was so appreciated by 
the officials that they not only voluntarily trebled his salary, but 
issued him a testimonial over the signatures of all officers of the road 
from president down, attesting his consummate skill and ceaseless 
energy in their behalf. While with this company he made forty-six 
arrests, and succeeded in sending thirty-three out of the forty-six 
to the penitentiary. He also recovered thousands of dollars in stolen 
property and but for a temporary attack on his usual rugged health 
would today hold the honored position of chief of detectives for that 
famous system of railways. On his retirement from the railway 
service he returned to Chillicothe to recuperate his health, but his 
~ excellent services were soon demanded by his home city and in 1891 
he was appointed chief of police and in 1892, after the office of city 
detective was established, he received the appointment to that 
responsible position, in which capacity he is still adding laurels to 
his already established fame as a detective. He has devoted the 
best efforts of his life to combatting lawlessness in all its forms and 
has proven a terror to the criminal class. He is undoubtedly one of 
the shrewdest detectives in the state and the fact of his residence in 
Chillicothe has caused the criminal fraternity to give this city a wide 
berth in their nefarious work. The writer’s interview with John 
Stanley will long be remembered. He is one of the very few men 
one meets in life that seem to impress vou that he has the power of 
reading your soul and penetrating your innermost thought at a 
glance of his eagle-like eye. He is powerful in stature and still in 
the prime of his activities and bids far to continue a long number 
of years yet in this peculiar and remarkable profession, which of 
all others requires men to be especially gifted to fill. Of the many 
eminent men in the various walks of life to reflect credit upon his 
native state, none have achieved greater success in his chosen pro- 
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fession than detective John Stanley and none stands higher in every 
essential of honorable citizenship than he does. 


Shepherd Stauffer, of Chillicothe, was born in Ross county, July 
4, 1864. His parents were Benjamin and Hester Ann (Keller) 
Stauffer, both natives of Ross county. Benjamin was a son of 
David Stauffer, a native of Pennsylvania who settled in Ross county 
and died there. His second wife was Teney Myres, and by her he 
had a family of five sons and three daughters. Benjamin Stauffer, 
one of the sons, was born and reared in Ross county and always fol- 
lowed the occupation of farming. He and his wife now live in 
Springfield township. They had a family of six children, of whom 
five are still living. Shepherd Stauffer grew up on the farm and 
was educated in the common schools. His chief business in early 
manhood was that of farming and gardening, but he spent three 
years in the tanking works. At the present time he is engaged in 
the manufacture of brooms. Mr. Stauffer has been twice married. 
On February 4, 1890, he was married to Ottie M. Veil, of Ross 
county, who died August 1, 1894, and on May 14, 1897, he married 
Althea Barnhart, of Colerain township. By the first marriage there 
were three children, Lela, Clark and one that died in infancy 
unnamed. The second marriage resulted in three children, Josie, 
Marshall and Jacob. Myr. Stauffer held the office of constable for 
six years and in 1900 was elected justice of the peace. 


James Gladstone Steel, one of Ross county’s most prominent 
farmers and a citizen of high standing, comes of noted Scotch ances- 
try and is a member of an influential and widely distributed family. 
His middle name immediately recalls that of the celebrated English 
statesman who passed away a few vears ago after occupying the 
attention of the world for more than half a century. Mr. Steel, 
through his mother’s family, is a relative of this illustrious man, as 
will appear as the links in his genealogy are unfolded. In 1690 
Alexander Steel was born at Kilbohe Mains in Scotland, and June 
16, 1710, was married at Biggar to Isabel Simpson. A son named 
John was born of this union April 4, 1717, and married Elizabeth 
Milligan, November 31, 1754. From this marriage came a son, 
subsequently known as James Steel, Sr., born February 23, 1769, 
who married Jane Gladstone January 18, 1805. The lady last 
mentioned was a daughter of John Gladstone, who lived in the 
county of Lanark and was cousin of the father of Hon. William 
Ewart Gladstone, who was born at Liverpool in 1809. July 20, 
1807, at Biggar, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, there was born to James 
and Jane (Gladstone) Steel a son, whom they christened James, and 
he in the course of years became the founder of the well known Ross 
county connection of that name. James Steel, Jr., was only nine 
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years old when brought to this country in 1816, by a cousin, on board 
a sailing vessel which took fifty days to come from Glasgow to New 
York. Next year his parents, with the rest of the children, also 
came over, and after spending a vear or two near Winchester, Va., 
migrated to Chillicothe, O., in the late fall of 1816. October 3, 
1837, James Steel, Jr., was married to Jane, daughter of John Som- 
merville, who came from Ettrick, Scotland, in 1808, and settled 
near Bourneville, Ross county; in 1815 married Elizabeth Smith, 
and raised a large family. He was appreciated by his neighbors 
for his learning and sound judgment, which induced others to come 
to him for advice in legal affairs and other complications. He died 
in 1879, aged nearly ninety-two years. His brother, James Som-. 
merville, a man of cultivated tastes and fine education, was in the 
tent with General Harrison at the battle of Tippecanoe and was 
killed early in the engagement. In 1842 James Steel, Jr., purchased 
the farm on North fork of Paint Creek, where he lived for fifty-six 
years, dving December 21, 1898, when over ninety-one years of age. 
James Steel was a noble character and one well worthy of imitation 
by every young man anxious for a successful and happy life. He 
was devoutly religious, not only as the result of the training received 
from his excellent parents, but from natural inclination and through- 
out life was a zealous member of the Presbyterian church. He 
inculeated in his children the lessons of honesty, integrity and indus- 
try ; taught them to abhor injustice and oppression in all their forms 
and to strive for that form of government which would give the larg- 
est measure of libertv and protection to all. He was especially 
insistent in setting before his children, and all others who came near 
him, the unspeakable injustice of the slavery system and the evils 
arising from indulgence in intoxicating liquors. In fact he was a 
pioneer in the temperance cause and when men thought they could 
not cut wheat without strong drink, he was willing to pay higher 
wages to have his work performed without whiskey. All the Steel 
family, both of the vounger and older generation, are total abstainers 
and by their temperate habits and upright lives have set valuable 
examples before their associates of all that “makes for righteous- 
ness.” Of the thirteen children of James and Jane (Sommerville) 
Steel, ten grew to maturity and nine are still living. James Glad- 
stone Steel, the second son, was born in Paxton township, Ross 
county, Ohio, January 29, 1840. His education was received in 
the common schools and the high school at Chillicothe. His first 
work for himself was in the role of preceptor, and by teaching in 
winter and farming through the summer he soon laid a good founda- 
tion for future business success. Having been trained from earliest 
childhood to habits of frugality and industry by his pious Scotch 
parents, he ever strove to utilize each passing minute of time for 
some useful purpose. In this way he progressed in business beyond 
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his highest anticipations and in four years formed a partnership 
with his brother, John S. Steel, for the purchase of a good farm. 
Being a period of prosperity, they made money rapidly, and in four 
years the subject of our sketch was able to dissolve partnership and 
purchase on his own account an excellent farm from David Moore. 
He now owns about six hundred and twenty-five acres of land and is 
regarded as one of the most progressive and prosperous farmers in 
Ross county. Though he has always voted the Republican ticket, 
Mr. Steel has never sought office and has stood aloof from all the 
intrigues of practical politics. He is a zealous member of the Pres- 
byterian church and earnest in his efforts to build up the cause of 
Christ, lending assistance to every movement that makes for tem- 
perance, morality and good government. February 15, 1872, near 
Bourneville, Ross county, Mr. Steele was married to Margaret Alice 
Igou, a lady of most excellent family connections, concerning whom 
a word or two will prove of interest. In the latter part of the 
eighteenth century there lived in Kentucky a young man named 
Lewis Igou and among his acquaintances was another vouth known 
as Dunean McArthur. One day the latter came to Igou and asked 
for the loan of his slate. ‘Certainly,’ said Igou, “I will loan you 
my slate, but I am curious to know what you are going to do with it.” 
“T intend to study surveying,” replied Mr. McArthur, “and if I don’t 
I will be a rail-splitter all my life.” <A few vears later this young 
man was in Ohio with Nathaniel Massie surveying land through the 
Scioto valley, eventually became very prominent in war and polities, 
accumulated great wealth and was elected governor of Ohio in-1830. 
Not many years after the conversation growing out of the loan of 
the slate, Lewis Igou bought some land of Dunean MeArthur in 
Twin township, Ross county. April 3, 1794, he married Elizabeth 
Hare and four years later removed with his family to his Rosa 
county possessions. Before this arrival he had visited his farm, 
split a tree in halves, made two troughs and filled one with venison 
and bear meat for winter supplies after the new home was occupied. 
One trough was used to cover the other and, after salting the meat, 
brush was piled around the whole for the purpose of concealment 
and protection from prowling Indians. Such was one of the primi- 
tive pioneer devices to meet the difficult problems presented by life 
in the wilderness. In 1803, Lewis Igou’s wife died, leaving him 
five little children to be cared for, and a few years later he married 
Nancy Marsh. All of his sons, including William, Daniel, Peter, 
Paul and Silas, were well-to-do farmers, each one owning a good 
farm, and were highly esteemed as men and citizens. William, 
one of the children by the second marriage, was born July 1, 1810, 
and was married to Julia Ann McKenzie, October 23, 1834. They 
had seven children, four of whom are living, and among the number 


is Mrs. Margaret Alice (Igou) Steel. John McKenzie, father of 
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Afrs. Steel’s mother, was born October 17, 1786, and was for a long 
time a resident of Twin township, where he was noted for his truly 
Christian character. He was a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church and exercised a strong influence for the promotion of moral- 
ity and Christianity in his neighborhood. He married Elizabeth 
Hare, by whom he had ten children, nine of whom lived to advanced 
age and became highly respected members of the church. He was 
eighty years old and his wife eighty-seven at the time of their respec- 
tive deaths. Mr. and Mrs. James G. Steel have had a family of ten 
children, of whom Julia Igou died at the age of fourteen months, 
those living being named as follows: Arthur Lewis, William 
James, Jennie Bell, Gladstone Marsh, Edward Newton, Nellie 
Floss, Ethel Marie, Samuel Albert, and Margaret Alice. 


John Summerville Steel, well known farmer of Scioto township 
and formerly enjoying high rank among the state’s breeders of 
Shorthorn cattle, is a member of one of the most noted and highly 
esteemed families of Ross county. Asa full sketch of the genealogy 
appears elsewhere in this volume, it will only be necessary here ta 
briefly summarize the main features. James Steel, of Scotland, 
married Jane Gladstone, a near relative of the celebrated English 
statesman of that name. They reared a family of seven sons, all of 
whom lived to be more than eighty years old and the youngest, 
George, is still a resident of Pickaway county. The parents emi- 
erated to America with their children and after spending two years 
in the vicinity of Winchester, Va., reached Chillicothe, Ohio, in the 
late fall of 1819. With the exception of William, who was a mer- 
chant, Father Steel and all his bovs were tillers of the soil and 
depended exclusively on the fruits of agriculture for a livelihood. 
But there were other notable things about these’sturdy children of 
the north. They loved liberty so intensely that when they found on 
arrival here that slavery was authorized by law they became Aboli- 
tionists and were among the pioneers in the anti-slavery agitation 
which so long convulsed the country. James Steel, the second of 
the sons in age, was born at Biggar, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, July 
20, 1807, and was brought to America by a cousin one year in 
advance of his parents. In 1837 he married Jane Summerville, 
whose father had come from Scotland in 1808 and settled in Ross 
county near Bourneville. After his marriage, James Steel lived 
several years in Paxton township and then purchased land in Sciote 
township where he spent the remainder of a long and blameless life. 
His wife died in 1873 and his own career in the world terminated 
December 21, 1898, after he had passed his ninety-first year. This 
esteemed couple became the parents of thirteen children, nine of 
whom are still living, and among them is John Summerville Steel, 
who was born in Paxton township, Ross county, in 1838. After his 
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father’s removal to the vicinity of Chillicothe he had the benefit of 
the schools in that city and in early manhood embarked in farming, 
which has been his lifelong pursuit. For many years he made a 
specialty of breeding Shorthorn cattle and achieved notable oe. 
as a handler of that famous strain of the “bovine aristocracy.” He 
carried off many a prize on his beautiful stock at the various state 
and county exhibitions and ranked in the very top notch of Ohio 
breeders of Shorthorns. In May, 1864, Mr. Steel enlisted in Com: 
pany I, One Hundred and Forty- ninth regiment Ohio National 
Guard with which he served for the ‘hundred days,” during which 
time they participated in the bloody battle of Monocaey on July 9, 
1864, where the regiment greatly distinguished itself. While a resi- 
dent of Twin tow nship, he was elected a member of the board of 
trustees and served one term. Mr. Steel married Mary M., daugh- 
ter of James R. Anderson, a leading farmer and stock breeder of 
Union township. The children of this union, seven in number, are 
Jeanette, William <A., Frank Gladstone, Mary J., Helen jane 
James Wolter and Elizabeth Morris. My. Steel, like all of his 
brothers and uncles, is a total abstainer, abhorring ‘John Barley- 
corn” second only to slavery, and is an uncompromising enemy of 
all forms of injustice and immorality. Like his ancestors for gen- 
erations he is a member of the Presbyterian chureh and finds the 
best expression of his moral and political views in the platform of 
the Prohibition party, of which he is a sincere adherent. 


Samuel S. Steel, one of the practical and progressive farmers of 
Scioto township, is a member of a family long and influentially con- 
nected with the agricultural development of Ross county. No bet- 
ter blood or stauncher citizenship ever came to America than that 
contained in the sailing ship which in 1817 brought to these shores 
James Steel, his wife Jane (Gladstone) Steel and their contingent 
of lusty sons. They were from Lanarkshire, Scotland, and choice 
representative of the Oe best that “Old Scotia” could contribute 
to the new republic across the seas. They were Seotch Presbyteriana 
of the strictest faith, trained to a love of liberty and hatred of oppres- 
sion, inured to rae of industry, economy and self-reliance, but 
above all taught to “fear the Lord and keep his commandments.” 
All countries in need of immigrants have ever been eager to welcome 
the Scotch on account of their thrift, their sobriety, ‘their morality 
and other qualities which made good citizens. It was the good 
fortune of Ross county to secure the Steels, who came here after a 
year or two spent in the lower valley of Virginia. On their arrival 
at Chillicothe in November, 1819, the family consisted of the par- 
ents and their sons, John, James, William, Thomas, David, Alex- 
ander and George. These brothers lived to the average age of 
eighty-one years, the death of the shortest-lived oceurring when he 
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was seventy-two years old. James Steel, the second of these sturdy 
sons, was born at Biggar, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, July 20, 1807; 
was nine vears old when he reached ieee ele when he got to 
Ross county and thirty when he married Jane Sommerville, then 
living near Bourneville. She was the daughter of another Scotch 
immigrant who had come to Ohio in 1808, settled in Buckskin town- 
ship and lived there seventy-one years, being nearly ninety-two 
when he died. His daughter, who married James Steel, is highly, 
spoken of by those who remember her as a loving wife and mother 
and a woman of strong and original character. <A full tribute to 
the character of James Steel has been rendered in the sketch of his 
son, James G. Steel, and it is not necessary to repeat the particulars. 
It is sufficient to say that his children have been among the most 
moral, upright and enterprising of Ross county’s citizens, contribut- 
ing their full share towards the enrichment and development of 
their respective communities. They all inherited their father’s 
hatred of slavery, intemperance, and immorality of all kinds, hence 
they could always be found working and voting on the side which 
they thought led to righteousness. Of the thirteen children of 
James and Jane Steel, William died in the Union army at Cumber- 
land Gap, and nine of the ten who reached maturity are still living. 
Among the number is Samuel S. Steel, who was born in Ross county 
August 27, 1859, on the farm in Scioto township where he now 
resides. He was educated in the district schools and the high school 
at Chillicothe and, like the entire family, is a man well informed on 
current events and all matters appertaining to his business. For 
some years after reaching maturity he remained at home assisting 
in the farm work, and on June 21, 1893, was married to Mayme 
Camp, a native of Illinois, with whom he located on the place which 
he has since cultivated. His operations are conducted on an exten’ 
sive scale and he is in every way an up-to-date farmer. Mr. Steel 
is a member of the Presbyterian church, interested in all religious 
and temperance work and as a school director also looks after the 
interests of education. Ar. and Mrs. Steel have three children: 
Dorothy, Russell and Harold. 


William L. Stinson, of Ross county, is widely known throughout 
Ohio as an extensive shipper and exporter of high-grade cattle. In 
fact, he stands at the head of the list in this branch of the live stock 
industry. He may he said to have inherited both his business and 
his taste for it, as his father before him achieved success and prom- 
inence as a breeder and feeder of stock. In his early youth, there- 
fore, William L. Stinson was familiarized with this occupation and 
received valuable training in all that related thereto. He greatly 
improved upon and enlarged the business until he eventually became 
recognized as the most extensive shipper and exporter of stock in 
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the State of Ohio. He has made a specialty of the export trade, 
which under his energetic management has increased to large propor- 
tions. He deals in the best quality of cattle, such as command high 
prices in the European markets. My. Stinson’s operations cover a 
large number of counties in Ohio and the neighboring state of West 
Virginia. His exports of cattle amount to about 10, 000 head a year 
amd he also sends abroad a large number of sheep. He has accom- 
panied his foreign shipments in person and there is no feature of 
this important industry with which Mr. Stinson is not familiar. 
This eminent citizen is a son of Allen Stinson, who for many years 
was conspicuously identified with the agricultural interests of Ross 
county. The latter was a native of Pennsylvania but was brought 
to Ohio by his parents when only two years of age. He was engaged 
in farming and stock-raising until the time of his death which 
occurred in 1897. He married Barbara Ann Leib, whose father 
was Daniel Leib. William L. Stinson was born in Paint township 
and edueated at the old Salem academy. Soon after leaving school 
he entered upon the career which was destined to bring him fame 
and fortune. Mr. Stinson’s interests are extensive and varied and 
he is one of-the most enterprising of Ross county's citizens. He is 
a director in the Citizens National bank of Chillicothe and in close 
touch with the countw’s financial affairs. At the election of 1900 
he was one of the Ohio presidential electors on the Republican ticket, 
an honor which fully attests his high standing with his political 
party. His religious affiliations are with the Presbyterians and he 
is a member of the church of that denomination at South Salem. 


William H. Stoker, of Chillicothe, was born in Pickaway county, 
Ohio, May 19, 1861. His parents were George and Minerva (Cox) 
Stoker, both natives of Ohio, the former of Fairfield and the latter 
of Ross county. The father was a farmer in early life but his later 
years were spent in the livery business at Circleville. He died in 
1893, aged sixty-eight vears, at New Holland, O., where his widow 
still lives. Jacob, their first horn, died at the age of seven. Of the 
other children, Alle and Emma are at home with their mother; 
George W. is married and living on a farm near Ashville, Pickaway 
county; William H. is the subject of this sketch; Samuel A. is a 
livery a and stockdealer in New Holland; Charles lives in New 
Holland and cultivates the home farm; Thorman is at home, engaged 
in farming, and all the brothers are married, William H. Stoker 
lived in his native county engaged in farming until September, 1894, 
when he came to Chillicothe and opened a livery, feed and sales 
stable on East Second street, which he conducted until December 

3, 1901, when he disposed of that business and soon after purchased 
the harness store at No. 30 East Second street, in which business he 
is now engaged. In 1890 My. Stoker was married in New Holland 
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to Allie M., daughter of Thomas J. Cook, a prosperous farmer of 
Pickaway county. She was educated in the New Holland public 
schools and at the Delaware (Ohio) Normal school. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoker have had four children, whose names are Cecil Tom, Hazel 
Cook, Leslie Poe, and Babie Willie, who died in infancy. Mr. 
Stoker has no direct church connections, but his wife is a member 
of the Presbyterian denomination. The founder of the Stoker fam- 
ily in this country came from Germany about the time of or before 
the revolution and established himself in Pennsylvania. The fam- 
ily is of German descent on the side of the mother also, the Coxes 
being of German origin and established in Ross county at an early 
period of the State’s settlement. 


Elias Stookey was born on the farm where he now resides in Con- 
cord township, Ross county, January 10, 1840. His father, Isaac 
Stookey, was born on the same farm about the year 1818. The 
father of the last mentioned was Abraham Stookey, born about 1774, 
who came from Botetourt county, Va., to Ohio, and settled in Ross 
county in 1800. One vear after his arrival he removed to Concord 
township, where he purchased 458 acres of land, every foot of which 
is now owned by his grandsons, Elias and Peter Stookey. Before 
coming West, Abraham Stookey had married Eva Bush in Virginia. 
He made farming his exclusive business, interrupted only by a short 
service as a soldier in the war of 1812, until his death, which 
occurred in 1856, and that of his wife in 1860. They were the par- 
ents of eight children, six daughters and two sons. One of these sons 
died in infaney and the other was Isaac, father of the subject of this 
sketch. One of the daughters married Elijah Rowe and another 
became the wife of Joseph Anderson. Both are now dead, but their 
children remain in Ross county. Isaae Stookey received in the 
common schools the education usual to boys in the country, and as 
soon as he reached manhood adopted farming as his occupation. He 
served as justice of the peace for several vears, was county commis- 
sioner two terms, and in 1865 was elected to represent Ross county 
in the Ohio legislature. He died on March 1, 1866, two months 
after taking his seat. His wife was Susannah, daughter of Peter 
and Mary Snyder, old settlers of Ross county. She survived her 
husband over thirty vears, her death not occurring until October, 
1896. Their children were four sons, who are still living, and three 
daughters, all of whom are dead. Of the sons, Elias, Peter and 
Abraham live in Concord township and Levi is a resident of Colum- 
bus. Elias Stookey was educated in the district schools and after 
reaching manhood became a farmer by occupation and has continued 
in this business all his life. He has been married twice. His first 
wife was Sarah Jane, daughter of William Thompson, an old resi- 
dent of Ross county. She only lived two vears after marriage, dying 
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in 1867, and leaving two daughters. Of these, Eva married James 
Hughey and now resides in Greenfield, Highland county. The other 
daughter, Jennie, married John Sheely and died on January 7, 
1897, leaving one daughter, Ethel. In 1873, Mr. Stookey took a 
second wife in the person of Lizzie, daughter of Daniel Hyre, an old 
settler of Ross county. They have two children, Nora and Ozillah, 
the former of whom is married to Marcus Jenkins, of Concord 
township. Mr. Stookey is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church and the Masonie order. His father, Isaac Stookey, was a 
charter member of the Frankfort lodge and master of the same 
almost continuously up to the time of his death. 


Thomas Summers was born in Twin township, Ross county, Sep- 
tember 28, 1839. His parents were David and Margaret (Howard) 
Summers, the former of whom was born in West Virginia.in 1793, 
where he married and lived for some time on a rented farm. Decid- 
ing to come west, they removed to Ross county, Ohio, and located in 
Twin township. Their sojourn there was brief, however, the next 
move being to the then sparsely settled state of Indiana. There the 
father died, and the mother returned with her family to Ross 
county, settled on a rented farm and set to work to raise a large fam- 
ily without any aid outside of the household. The fact that she 
accomplished this fact is evidence sufficient of the strong character 
and managerial ability of Mis. Summers. This devoted mother 
and splendid sample of the pioneer woman, who died in 1879, was 
left a widow with a family of eleven children. Of these, Abraham, 
John, Henry, Michael, David, Richard, Elizabeth and Allen are 
numbered with the dead. The others are Samuel, Reuben and 
Thomas. Thomas Summers, who was next to the youngest of the 
children, remained at home helping on the farm until he was nine- 
teen, meantime obtaining some education at the district school. On 
February 10, 1858, he was married to Henrietta Duey, and for the 
two subsequent years they lived in Fayette county, Ohio. About 
that time the civil war was raging and Mr. Summers joined the 
Union procession by enlisting in Company K, Ninetieth Ohio infan- 
try, with which he was mustered into the service at Circleville in 
August, 1862. The command was first sent to Lexington, Ky., from 
which place they retreated to Louisiville. During his subsequent 
experience, Mr. Summers took part in the battles of Resaca, Kene- 
saw Mountain, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Franklin and Nashville. In 
addition to these historic fields, there were innumerable small skir- 
mishes which resulted in more or less loss of life and made the sol- 
dier’s life a busy one. Mr. Summers escaped capture or dangerous 
hurt, his most serious injury being a slight wound on the wrist. The 
command was mustered out at Camp Parker, from which place he 
proceeded to Camp Dennison where he spent a couple of weeks. He 
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then returned to his home and for the next two years worked by the 
month on a farm. Later he purchased 150 acres of land in Twin 
township, to which place he removed and has made his home on the 
part still owned by himself. Mr. Summers is a member of the 
United Brethren church and of Prater post, G. A. R., at Bourne 
ville. He has two children, Mack H., of South Salem, and Reuben, 
of Twin township. 


Wilber Denman Taylor, of No. 196 Hirn street, one of Chilli- 
cothe’s industrious and esteemed mechanics, seven years connected 
with the lumber firm of Reed & Marshall, is of New Jersey birth and 
parentage. James Taylor, who was a born and bred Jerseyan and a 
cooper by trade, migrated to Ohio in 1855 and located in Roscoe, 
Coshocton county, remained there about ten years and removed to 
Chillicothe, where he spent the remainder of his life. He had 
three children, of whom Edward H. Taylor, the only son, came 
with his father to Ohio in 1855, remained in Roscoe, Coshocton 
county, ten years and later also removed to Chillicothe, the last few 
years of his life being spent at Circleville. Though a cooper and 
carpenter by trade, after coming to Ohio he obtained a position with 
the Ohio & Erie canal company, and held the same until his death. 
He was the father of five children, of whom three are living: Wil- 
ber D., Emily H., wife of Theodore F. Denman of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Elmer Taylor, of the same city. Wilber Denman Taylor was 
born in Springfield, N. J., February 14, 1847, and came with his 
parents to Ohio in 1855. When the family settled in Chillicothe, 
Wilber was about eighteen vears old. He was assistant superintend- 
ent of the Ohio & Erie canal for a short time at the State Dam, and 
clerked in Joseph Stewart’s dry goods store on Paint street for one 
year, then following the ancestral example he learned the carpenter’s 
trade. Starting in the planing-mill of William H. Reed he remained 
with him until his death, having been foreman and architect and 
estimator for a good many years, making drawings for a great many 
fine houses that were built in Chillicothe, and since then has con- 
tinued in the lumber business with the old proprietor’s sons, under 
the firm name of Reed & Marshall. Mr. Taylor is a member of 
Chillicothe lodge, No. 24, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of 
which he has been financial secretary for eighteen vears. He has 
also been scribe of Vallev encampment, No. 21, for twenty-four 
years, and is a charter member of Sereno lodge, No. 28, Knights 
of Pvythias. In 1870, Mr. Taylor was married to Emily, daughter 
of Michael Henninger, an old resident of Chillicothe. Of the five 
children resulting from this union, only three are living: James 
Eugene, of Chillicothe, Edith Augusta and Irene Jane. 
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The Templin Family :—The Ross county founder of this numer- 
ous and influential connection was James Templin, who arrived in 
1796, about the same time that Nathaniel Massie and associates first 
came upon the scene of their historic achievements. James Templin 
located near High Banks, below Chillicothe, and after harvesting his 
crop of corn, returned to Kentucky for his wife and children. This 
trip consumed several weeks, but he got back the same fall and reoc- 
cupied his old quarters, where he remained until 1801, and then 
bought a farm on the North fork of Paint Creek in Concord town- 
ship. James Templin married Margaret Salmond, like himself a 
native of Kentucky, by whom he had the following named children, 
all long since dead: Robert, Salmond, Terry, Isaac, John, James, 
and another boy who went South and was never again heard of. 
There were two daughters, Polly and Easter, the former of whom 
married Captain Herrod. This man’s life terminated tragically 
and the family records contain a somber story in connection with the 
event. He resided near Austin and incurred the enmity of a man 
named John Hoddy by defeating him for the captaincy of a com- 
pany organized for the war of 1812. Some years later he was can- 
didate for justice of the peace against the same man but just before 
election day he was found murdered in the woods near his home. 
The other side claimed that this outrage was perpetrated by Indians, 
but the friends of Captain Herrod always insisted that John Hoddy 
did the deed. After the tragic death of her husband, Polly (Temp- 
lin) Herrod returned home and lived thereafter with her parents. 
The latter, after remaining two years on Paint creek, removed to a 
place on Hough’s run, in Deerfield township, where they both died. 
Salmond Templin, second of the children in order of birth, married 
and lived in Highland county until his death. Terry married, also 
removed to Highland county and reared a large family. Isaac 
settled in Fayette county, was married twice and reared a family of 
twenty-three children. John married Martha McCoy and died in 
Frankfort at the age of eighty-four, outliving his wife several years. 
They had ten children: James, Margaret, Mary Ann, John, Alex- 
ander, William, Silance J., Robert, Martha and Eleanor. Martha 
is in Arkansas, James and Eleanor, wife of Wesley McGinnis, at 
Frankfort, and the others are dead. James, eldest son of John and 
Martha (McCoy) Templin, first married Elizabeth Afflick, by 
whom he had four children: Mary G., wife of Benjamin Timmons 
of Clarksburg; Jane N., wife of John Willis of the same place; 
Martha F., wife of John F. Brown of Chillicothe; John C. deceased. 
Their mother died in May, 1851, and a vear later James Templin 
married Margaret O’Neil Ware. In 1857 he disposed of his farm- 
ing interests and engaged in mercantile business at Greenland, Ross 
county, where he remained thirty years and removed to Frankfort, 
which is his present residence. He has a very creditable military 
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record as a member of Company <A, Seventy-third regiment Ohio 
volunteer infantry commanded by Captain Hurst. He went in as 
sergeant, was promoted to the rank of sergeant of the ambulance 
corps and later made quartermaster sergeant. He served two years, 
two months and fifteen days, during which time he was never off 
duty a single day. The principal battle in which he took part was 
Second Bull Run but he was in many other engagements of more or 
less importance. He has held various township offices, including 
that of justice of the peace for fifteen years, both in Concord and 
Deerfield townships, was assessor of the latter for twenty consecutive 
years and mayor of Frankfort two terms. The sixth son of James 
and Margaret (Salmond) Templin, founders of the family in Ross 
county, who was named after his father, was born in Kentucky, 
October 10, 1791, and was about five years old when the peregrina- 
tion took place to Ross county. James Templin, Jr., married Mar- 
garet Stewart, by whom he had five children: John S., Margaret 
(wife of John McCoy), Matilda (wife of W. Leftingwell of Chi- 
cago), Esther and Mary; all dead but Matilda. The mother died 
and James Templin’s second wife was Abigail Strain, a native of 
South Carolina. Her father was John Q. Strain, who owned many 
slaves, but changed his opinion as to the righteousness of the institu- 
tion, brought them all with him to Ohio, and there set them free. 
Tlis daughter Mary became the mother of five children by James 
Templin, of whom James A., Salmond W. and William W. are dead, 
the two last mentioned having served as members of Captain Hurst’s 
company in the Seventy-third regiment Ohio infantry. Ewing W. 
was the fourth child, and Laura F., the only daughter, married Will- 
iam Willis. The father’s life covered a stirring period in the coun- 
try’s history and he participated actively in some of the most tragic 
scenes. He served six months as a soldier in the war of 1812, and 
could deseribe graphically many adventures and perilous experiences 
with the Indians during the heroic days of pioneers. His death took 
place in 1875, when he lacked but one month of being eighty-five years 
old. Ewing W. Templin was born in Deerfield township, Ross 
county, Ohio, October 29, 1841, and had the usnal experience of a 
farmer’s boy as to work and securing an education. December 29, 
1870, he was married to Missouri Blacker, a native of Pickaway 
county, and they settled at Clarksburg, where he was engaged in the 
mercantile business for fifteen vears. After retiring, he removed 
with his family to Virginia, embarked in stock-raising, spent five 
vears in that state and returned to Ross county, where he resumed 
the mercantile business. Aside from this, Mr. Templin manages 
several farms and raises stock extensively, making a specialty of the 
Aberdeen Angus cattle. He is a member of the Presbyterian church 
and the New Holland (Ohio) lodge Free and Accepted Masons. 
Mr. and Mrs. Templin have five living children: Harry C., Ross 8., 
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Ray, Stella, wife of Eugene Brown, and Earl. Fenn, the youngest 
child, and Roy, a twin brother of Ray, are dead, the latter killed by 
an accidental discharge of a gun. 


David Terry, who resides on a farm in the immediate vicinity of 
Kingston, has spent practically his whole life within five miles of 
the place where his present home is located. His parents, ,.Thomp- 
son and Nancy (Talbert) Terry, were Virginians and married in 
their native state before coming to Ross county. They settled in 
Green township, where the father farmed until his death, which 
occurred in 1868, at the age of seventy-two years, his wife dying in 
1881 when sixty-nine vears old. Of their family of six sons and 
one daughter, three are now living: Elizabeth, wife of Henry Mus- 
selman, of Illinois; James of Fairfield county, O.; and David. The 
latter was born in Green township, July 18, 1839, and trained to 
farm work, which he followed after he grew up and has never 
known any other occupation. He met with a fair measure of suc- 
cess and now owns a farm of 165 acres one mile from Kingston, 
which he cultivates in a general way and raises various kinds of 
stock. He affiliates politically with the Republican party and has 
been trustee of the township for several vears. In 1862 Mr. Terry 
was married to Julia A., daughter of Enos and Rachel (Miller) 
Moore, of Hocking county, and thev have seven children: Elizabeth, 
wife of Edward Exstine, of Kingston; Lolla M., at home; Fannie, 
wife of Horace E. Shepler, of Kingston; Jessie, wife of Dr. Yaple, 
a dentist of Chillicothe; Minnie and John at home; Bessie, a school 
teacher. The family attend the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Andrew J. Timmons, retired merchant and farmer of Concord 
township, has been long and creditably connected with the business 
affairs of Ross county. He is of Delaware origin, his father, 
Andrew A. Timmons, having come from that state with his parents 
at a very early period of Ohio’s history and settled in Deerfield 
township, Ross county. They secured land and went through the 
usual pioneer hardships connected with clearing land and establish- 
ing a home in the wilderness. Andrew was a bright scholar and had 
some aptitude for music, so at an early age he ventured forth as a 
teacher and soon gained local fame for his capacity as instructor in 
the neighborhood singing schools. In early manhood he married his 
second cousin, Penelope Timmons, likewise a native of Delaware, 
after which he left his father’s house and sought a location in the 
neighboring county of Fayette. He went to work on a farm and as 
the result of several years’ hard labor had accumulated some prop- 
erty, but a conclusion being arrived at to go farther west, all their 
belongings were converted into cash. With this in his pocket, the 
father of the household started off on a tour of inspection and has 
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never been heard of from that day to this. All speculations as to 
what became of him were mere guess work, as no definite clue could 
be ascertained, but the friends and relatives finally arrived at the 
conclusion that he was one of the many who lost their lives in the 
explosion of the Steamer Moselle, near Cincinnati. It was known 
to be his intention to take that boat on his journey to the westward 
to select a new location, and it was a very natural supposition that 
he was among the unidentified dead in this river disaster. As the 
result of this sad tragedy, the young wife was left penniless with five 
small children, whose names in order of birth were Catherine, Rob- 
ert, William, Andrew J. and Celina D. She immediately returned 
to Ross county where, with the resolution characteristic of the pioneer 
mothers, she set about the task of providing for and rearing her fam- 
ily. She died in 1849, and of her five children the only one now 
living is Andrew J. The latter was born in Fayette county, Ohio, 
June 20, 1828, remained at home until his mother’s death, then 
obtained work by the month on a farm and for several years con- 
tinued thus employed. Sickness, however, compelled him to give 
up the hard and exacting labor of farm life and his next venture was 
as employee of Hugh Campbell, a merchant doing business at Good- 
hope in Fayette county. Mr. Timmons continued in this position 
for ten years, at the end of which time he married Margaret Young, 
a native of Ross county, with whom he settled on a farm in Concord 
township. About this time he engaged in the nursery business and 
was thus employed at the breaking out of the civil war. In 1862 he 
enlisted in Company K, Ejighty-ninth regiment, Ohio infantry, 
received a commission as first lieutenant and went with his command 
to Kentucky to assist the forces engaged in heading off Kirby Smith, 
who was supposed to have designs upon Cincinnati. From this field 
of operations the regiment was sent to Point Pleasant and thence 
up the Great Kanawha to the falls of that river. At this point they 
went into winter quarters and remained there until the spring of 
1863, when they were ordered to Nashville, Tenn., to join the army 
of General Rosecrans. With that force they proceeded south, but 
soon afterward Mr. Timmons was so prostrated with illness as to 
compel his removal to a hospital and for many months thereafter 
he was confined at Carthage and a place near Nashville. As soon 
as he was strong enough to go, Mr. Timmons was sent home on sick 
leave but for a year and a half thereafter was unable to do any serious 
work. Eventually he joined the Hundred and Forty-ninth regiment 
in the hundred days’ service and was thus employed for some time 
until a return of his sickness compelled another stay of two months 
in the hospital, when he was sent home as soon as able to travel. As 
soon as his strength was recuperated, Mr. Timmons was engaged for 
a vear in merchandising at Frankfort, after which he removed to the 
place where he now resides and for about twelve years conducted a 
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general store in connection with farming. Mr. and Mrs. Timmons 
have had three children, two of whom died in infaney. Ellsworth J., 
the only survivor, is employed in journalism at Cincinnati. Mo. 
Timmons is a member of the Methodist Episcopal church and of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at Frankfort. 


Curtis H. Tittler is a native of Chillicothe, born March 18, 1842. 
His parents were Jacob and Eliza Tittler, the former a native of 
Pennsylvania. His mother died when he was quite young, and at 
the age of thirteen he went to live with E. R. Hudnell, at whose 
house he made his home until the age of manhood. In 1863 Ar. 
Tittler enlisted in Company B of the First Ohio artillery, as a pri- 
yate and after a short service was detailed as a teamster, which posi- 
tion he filled during the remainder of his stay in the army. He 
received an honorable discharge from the service in July, 1865. 
After the war he returned home and engaged in farming, which has 
been his occupation throughout life. In 1867 he was married to 
Rachel, daughter of E. R. Hudnell. The union resulted in the 
birth of three children, of whom Eddie H. is a railroad employee; 
Sarah Ida is the wife of William N. Winchell, of Franklin town- 
ship; and Willett Oren is a resident of Chillicothe. 

Edward Riley Hudnell, father of Mis. Tittler, is a native of Kana- 
wha county, W. Va., born August 2, 1822. He remained in his 
native state until about the year 1835 when he came west with his 
parents. The latter located in Jackson county, but their son Edward, 
while still a boy, took up his abode in the county of Pike. There he 
remained until 1847, in which year he removed to Ross county and 
settled in Franklin township, where he has ever since made his home. 
His principal occupation has been farming and he has met with a 
fair measure of success in that pursuit. Myr. Hudnell has never been 
an office seeker but at various times has held different offices in the 
township. In 1847 he was married to Sarah Crockett, of Ross 
county, who died November 9, 1891, leaving the following children: 
Rachel, above named; John R., of Greenfield; Rebecca Jane, now 
Mrs. George Dunbar of Franklin township; Martha Jane, wife of 
Granville Stuart, of Pickaway county, and Bonaparte, of Ross 
county. 


George W. Tudor, carriage-builder and constructor of railroad sup- 
plies, is one of the substantial and popular citizens of Chillicothe. 
His grandparents were English people who emigrated in the early 
part of the nineteenth century and found a location first in Ross but 
later removed to Highland county. A son was horn to them March 
7, 1820, whom they named Jarett Tudor and who subsequently 
became a farmer in Highland county, where he spent most of his 
lite. He married Maria Collins, a native of Ohio, by whom he had 
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twelve children, nine of whom are living. One of these is George 
W. Tudor, who was born March 19, 1867, while his parents were in 
Ross county, and subsequently went with them to Highland county, 
where he remained until eighteen years old. In 1885 he went to 
Columbus, where he spent five years working as a carriage-builder 
and completely mastered the details of that important trade. In 
1890 Mr. Tudor came to Chillicothe where he resumed work in his 
line and soon established himself as a thorough and competent 
mechanic. He continued in the carriage-building business until two 
years ago, when he accepted employment in the shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern railroad company and has since retained 
that position. M1. Tudor’s social manners and friendly address 
soon made him popular and caused him to be sought after in political 
circles as an available candidate from the First ward for the city 
council of Chillicothe, and was easilv elected on April 1 for a term 
of two years. September 14, 1893, Mr. Tudor was married to Mary, 
daughter of Philip and Margaret Keim, natives of Germany resident 
in Ross county, and they have three children, Lottis, Albert and 
Ernest. Aly. Tudor is a member of Chillicothe lodge, No. 24, Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, the MI. & L. Benevolent society and 
the Carpenters’ union. 


William M. Turpen, livervman, of Chillicothe, was born at Ham- 
den, Vinton county, Ohio, April 28, 1872. When six years old he 
removed with his parents to Richmond Dale, where he remained for 
six years, and about the vear 1886 came to Ross county. Six years 
were spent on a farm in Liberty township, then removal was made 
to another place in West Springfield township, and after a temporary 
sojourn there a final move was made to Chillicothe in 1896. Shortly 
after arriving in the city, Mr. Turpen opened in the livery business 
at the Warner House alley and in 1900 removed to 45-47 West Sec: 
ond street, where he has since remained. He has a very complete 
stock and does a good business in his ne, combining the buying, 
fitting and selling of horses with the general livery. Myr. Turpen 
is a son of Wiley and Mary Ann (Pleasant) Turpen, both natives of 
Kentucky, where the former was born November 20, 1829, and the 
latter in July, 1839. The mother died at Richmond Dale when her 
son William was ten vears old; the father is now a member of that 
son’s family. Wiley Turpen was enlisted in the State Guards of 
Kentucky from 1861 to 1865, his service being home protection of 
the loyal people against incursions of the Confederate soldiers and 
sympathizers. He took part in the pursuit of Morgan in 1863, 
which created so much excitement in the North at the time. The 
children of Wiley and Mary Ann Turpen were as follows: 
George F., proprietor of the Baltimore Hotel in Chillicothe; 
Lizzie W., wife of Sherman Miller, a farmer in Lee county, Il. ; 
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William M., the subject of this sketch; Nannie Kate, wife of P. John- 
son, of the Baltimore & Ohio shops at ‘Chillicothe. Wilham M. Tur- 
pen received the ordinary common school education, but from early 
youth was accustomed to depend on himself and w orks for a living. 
He turned his hand to any honorable employment that offered, not 
waiting for better but accepting such as he could get, and by doing 
well ul atuesit was given him to do. Thus he made a success of life 
and in time became independent. January 27, 1897, he was mar- 
ried to Alice Jennette Miller, a native of West Springfield township, 
Ross county. Her parents are Charles F. and Amy (Palmer) 
Miller, both living on a farm and well-to-do. Mr. and Mrs. Turpen 
have only one child, Charles Wiley, born January 13, 1898. Aly. 
Turpen is a ome of the Ancient Essenic Knights and Modern 
Woodmen of America. Mrs. Turpen is a member of the Presbyte- 
rian church, while her husband, though a believer, is not connected 
with any religious organization. 


David Umsted, well known as a successful breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle, and fine hogs, comes of a family long prominent in the agri- 
cultural affairs of Ross county. His grandfather and namesake was 
an old Pennsylvania pioneer who settled in Ross county when it was 
still part of the western wilds. Before leavi ing the home state he had 
married Catharine Norris, who shared with him the hardships of the 
wilderness and became the mother of his two children, a daughter 
and son. The latter was named Bazel, born and bred in Green town- 
ship, and in early manhood married Julia A. Haynes. The parents 
of the latter were George and Rosana (Groves) Haynes, both of 
Pennsylvania, and the maternal grandparents were Peter and Ros- 
ana Groves who came from Holland to America about the year 1700. 
Bazel Umsted became very prosperous as a farmer and stock-raiser, 
operated on a large scale, and in time accumulated about one thou- 
sand acres of land. He lived until 1852, when he was gathered to 
his fathers at a ripe old age, his wife surviving until 1891. Bazel 
and Julia Umsted reared a family of six children, of whom William 
and Addison are dead, the others being John, George, David and 
Norris. David Umsted was born in Green township, March 30, 
1844. He was brought up on the farm of his father and received 
from the latter that thorough training which was to equip him for 
future usefulness in the same line of business. In after vear, when 
cultivating his own land, he developed a taste for fine stock of all 
kinds, with a preference for the noble breed of Shorthorn eattle and 
the strain of hogs known as Duroc Jerseys. These he has raised with 
such success as to be ranked among the well known breeders of fanev 
stock, of which he has become an excellent judge. Aside from this 
feature, however, he carries on general farming in all its branches 
and is up-to-date in methods and equipments. December 13, 1871, 
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he was united in marriage to Mary E., daughter of David Goodman, 
who is mentioned elsewhere in this hork. They have four children, 
all of whom have been given excellent educations by their affection- 
ate father with especial view to qualifying each one for his or her 
chosen calling. Carrie E., after going through the high school, 
attended the National normal at Lebanon, where she received a 
thorough training in the teachers’ department and was graduated 
with honor. Edward B., whose chosen occupation was that of farm- 
ing, went through the entire common school course and finished at 
the excellent: high school in Kingston. David C., after finishing in 
the high school, attended the Spencerian business college at Cleve- 
land, where he was graduated in 1896, and holds a respousible posi- 
tion as bookkeeper and city salesman in a mercantile house at 
Louisville, Ky. John <A., after completing his studies at the 
Kingston high school, took a course at Wilmington college, a popular 
institution of learning in Clinton county. The family are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


John Marshall Vanmeter, president of the Savings bank at Chifli- 
cothe, has been long and conspicuously identified with the financial 
and business interests of Ross county. His father, John I. Van- 
meter, who became a man of great distinction, was born in Hardy 
county, Va., in 1798. Te was edueated at Princeton university, 
New Jersey, and later received a thorough legal training in the law 
school of Judge Gould at Litchfield, Conn. Without delay he 
entered upon the practice of his profession at Moorefield, county 
seat of Hardy, and soon rose to prominence both in law and polities. 
He had been in business but a short time before he was elected to 
represent Hardy county in the Virginia legislature. Soon there: 
after he determined to try his fortunes in the west. and in 1826 came 
to Ohio, where he located on a farm in Pike county. It was not 
long, however, until he was again drawn into politics, for which he 
had both taste and talent and found hismelf a member of the lower 
house of the Ohio legislature. During the exciting campaign of 
aoe ever memorable in the history of the old Whig party of which 
Mr. Vanmeter was an ardent and conspicuous adherent, he became 
a candidate for the Ohio state senate and was tr iumphantly elected. 
Two vears later he received the nomination of Iris party for Congress 
and after one of the strenuous struggles characteristic of that political 
period he was sent to Washington as one of the leaders of the Whig 
forces. His course was approved and endorsed by renomination in 
1844, but the Democrats having control of the Ohio legislature had 
so “serrvmandered’ > the state as to relegate Mr. Vanmeter to a dis: 
trict with a hostile majority. However, he accepted his party’s 
trust and made a strong race against no less a personage than the 
famous Allen G. Thurman, but the Democratic preponderance was 
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too great and he was defeated. It was during Mr. Vanmeter’s term 
in Congress that the question came up of making an appropriation 
to test the practicability of the electric telegraph. Much to his credit 
he supported the small appropriation asked for by the struggling 
inventor while others, including some of the greatest men in Con- 
gress, were sneering at poor Morse and ridiculing his “effort to talk 
to the moon over a wire,” as it was facetiously pronounced. After 
his location in Pike county, Mr. Vanmeter followed farming until 
1855, when he removed to Chillicothe and resided in retirement until 
his death in 1875. In 1826 he married Mary, daughter of Joseph 
and Mary (Williams) Harness, who were among the earliest settlers 
of Ross county, having come there prior to 1800 from Hardy county, 
Va. Murs. Vanmeter died in 1854, leaving seven childrens. Eliza- 
beth H., Joseph H., Isaac, John M., Eliza and Sally (twins) and 
Mary. They are all dead excepting Mary and the subject of this 
sketch, both of whom live in Chillicothe. John ML. Vanmeter was 
born in Pike county, Ohio, in September, 1836; had the benefits of 
an unusually thorough and liberal education, derived from attendance 
at the noble University of Virginia and the well known Monongahela 
college at Jefferson, Pa., graduating from the latter institution in the 
class of 1854. Subsequently he entered the law school at Harvard, 
took the full legal course in that famous institution and received his 
degree of bachelor of law in 1857. In that same vear he engaged 
in practice at Chillicothe and devoted himself almost exclusively 
to his profession until 1881, when he retired to attend to his accumu- 
lating interests in farming and finance. In 1876 Myr. Vanmeter was 
appointed common pleas judge to fill a vacaney caused by the death 
of Judge Mitchell Grey, and served a short term. He is connected 
with both the Central National and Savings banks of Chillicothe, 
having been one of the directors of the former and president of the 
latter since the organization of each. In January, 1861, he was 
married to Eliza Irwin, daughter of Dr. Peleg and Eliza (Waters) 
Sisson. Mrs. Vanmeter died in 1865, leaving three children: 
John I., now a practicing attorney in Chillicothe, Eliza Irwin and 
Marshall, the latter dying in early manhood. In 1872 My. Van- 
meter married Susan T., daughter of William Streit and Sally (Van- 
meter) Cunningham, of Hardy county, W. Va. The second union 
resulted in the birth of three children: William Streit, Marv Har- 
ness and Sally Cunningham. The eldest died in childhood and 
Sally C. is now the wife of John Maderia Brown, of Ross county. 


George A. Vaughters, long and favorably known in the commercial 
world as a merchant and president of the Citizens National bank of 
Chillicothe, is one of the representative business men of Ross county. 
During his quarter century residence in the citv he has been influ: 
entially identified with its progress and development, doing his full 
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share in aid of all movements promising an advancement of the pub- 
le welfare. My. Vaughters was born in Scioto county, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 11, 1851. He had aspirations at an early period for a 
thorough education, especially such as would aid a commercial 
career, and his plans in this direction were satisfactorily carried out. 
After such preliminary training as was afforded by the public school 
system of his native place, he spent three years at that thorough and 
excellent institution known as the National Normal at Lebanon, O. 
In addition to the regular curriculum, Mr. Vaughters took the com- 
mercial course in the same college and was graduated in that depart- 
ment with the class of 1874. He recalls a very dramatic and 
nationally important event which occurred during his attendance at 
the Lebanon school. Clement L. Vallandigham, the famous anti: 
war leader of Ohio, was engaged as counsel in ‘a pahatael ease then 
being tried there, ‘and while endeavoring to show how a wound 
received by one of the parties might have been self-inflicted, his pistol 

was discharged and mortally wounded himself. Mr. Vaughters was 
admitted into the room and became one of the sympathetic spectators 
of the sufferings which preceded the death of this eminent lawyer 
and statesman. THis education completed, Mr. Vaughters,. while 
looking around for a business location, was attracted to Chillicothe, 
where in 1877 he obtained employment as bookkeeper for a whole- 
sale grocer named English. He retained this position for a year 
and when his emplover went to Columbus accompanied him to that 
city, remaining for some tine in charge of the books. In 1879 Mr. 
Vaughters returned to Chillicothe and formed a partnership with 
“Michael Kramer in the wholesale grocery business, under the firm 
name of Vaughters, Kramer & Co., which has been continued with 
success up to the present time, and in course of time Allen W. Hamill 
was added to the firm. In April, 1901, the Citizens National bank 
of Chillicothe was incorporated, and Mr. Vaughters was elected pres- 
ident. In addition to his other business interests, Mr. Vaughters 
is secretary and treasurer of the Chillicothe Electric Light and Power 
company, and altogether is quite a busy citizen. He has been three 
times married, and has two sons, Harry, a farmer in Scioto county, 


and Donald. 


Valentine Wagner, during his fourteen years of residence in 
Kingston, has not only become a popular and successful merchant 
but has fully demonstrated his ability in various lines of business. 
His parents. John and Catherine (Duerstine) Wagner, were born 
in Baden, Germany, married there, and in 1854 came to New York 
eity. The father id spent four vears in the United States in his 
younger days and thus had some acquaintance with the customs of 
the country. After arriving in New York he tried his fortune there 
for a while in the grocery ebnee but soon abandoned this to work 
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at the cooper’s trade in Cleveland. In 1859 he came to Chillicothe, 
where he resumed the cooperage business for a year or two and then 
went to farming in Springfield township. He met with a fair 
measure of success, being elected to the offices of school director, 
trustee and supervisor of his township, and holding membership in 
the Odd Fellows lodge at Chillicothe. His life was tragically ended 
November 6, 1881, by drowning in the Scioto river. Of his nine 
children, John, Barbary, Katie, Henry and Jacob are dead. The 
living are: Valentine, Annie, wife of John Knab, of Springfield 
township; Lizzie, wife of George Smith, of Chillicothe; and Albert, 
a resident of Kingston. Valentine Wagner, second of the children, 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, November 28, 1857. He was brought 
to Chillicothe in infancy and received his education there; including 
a course in the City-high school. He engaged in farming and fol- 
lowed that occupation until 1887, when he changed his base of opera- 
tions to Kingston and there, with a capital of $375, launched into 
the grocery business. Pluck and energy, aided by excellent judg- 
ment in buying, won the day and Mr. Wagner has become one of the 
substantial men of the place. His original capital of a few hundred 
dollars has grown until his possessions now include two store bnild- 
ings, two residences and a farm of eighty-two acres, on which he 
raises stock and all the customary cereal crops. He held the office 
of assessor in 1901 and for several years was treasurer of the build- 
ing and loan association. He is a member of the Improved Order 
of Red Men at Circleville, in the neighboring county of Pickaway. 
September 20, 1881, he was married to Alice G., daughter of Peter 
Mettler, a well-to-do farmer of Springfield township. The living 
children are: Oscar, law student at the State university, at Colum- 
bus; Edith, Bessie, Earl and Glenn. Bertha, Clyde and Grace are 
dead. The family attend the Lutheran church. 


Albert Wagner, a busy and well-to-do young man of Kingston, is 
a son of John Wagner, a sketch of whom appears above. He was 
born in Chillicothe, May 18, 1875, and reared on the farm, where 
he was trained to industrious habits from early youth. He attended 
schools in Springfield and Union townships as well as at Chillicothe, 
and being ambitious to do something for himself started out at the 
age of eighteen. He came to Kingston and worked for his brother, 
Valentine Wagner, for about three years, after which he determined 
to enter business on his own account. In 1896 he opened a retail 
saloon in Kingston and has since enjoyed a good trade in that line. 
He votes the Democratic ticket, but is not a seeker of office, although 
he takes an interest in politics and works for the success of the princi- 
ples in which he believes. Mr. Wagner is a member of Congo tribe, 
No. 51, Improved Order of Red Men, and also belongs to the Knights 
of the Royal Arch, at Chillicothe, and to the German Lutheran 
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church. June 15, 1897, he was married to Bertha Roby, of Fair- 
field county, by whom he has one child, Myrtle Marie, born October 
11, 1898. 


William Arthur Wallace, who since his twentieth year has enjoyed 
high reputation as a political speaker and later prominently identi- 
fied with the business interests of Chillicothe, is a popular representa- 
tive of the younger generation of citizens. He comes of most 
excellent blood both on the side of father and mother. As far back 
as 1808, Cadwallader Wallace, of Virginia, was found among the 
pioneers settled at Chillicothe, and for many years thereafter he was 
connected with the United States government land office. By his 
wife Ruth he became the father of Augustus Wallace, who in due 
course married Ann Elizabeth McGinnis, member of one of the most 
distinguished families in Ohio. Her parents were James S. and 
Margaret (Tiffin) \eGinnis, the former coming from Massachusetts 
in 1825, and the latter a daughter of Dr. Joseph Tiffin and niece of 
Hon. Edward Tiffin, first governor of Ohio. This lady is stil] living 
at the venerable age of eighty-four vears and is a resident of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Augustus and Ann E. were the parents of William 
Arthur Wallace, who was born in Chillicothe September 24, 1867, 
and when four years old was deprived of a father’s care by death. 
He was sent at an early age to the excellent public schools in his 
native city, and after going through the usual period of attendance 
was graduated in the high school with the class of 1886. For a 
year or more thereafter he was a student of law in the office of Law- 
rence T. Neal, chiefly, however, for the educational benefits, as he 
never applied for admission to the bar. In the fall of 1887 Mr. 
Wallace made his first appearance “on the stump” as a political 
speaker and made an instantaneous success, having been in demand 
since then at every recurring campaign as one of the foremost 
workers and orators of the Republican party. During the Harrison 
campaign in 1888, his work as a canvasser was so especially brilliant 
and noteworthy as to earn for him the sobriquet “Young Eagle of 
Ross.” In 1891 he accepted the position of cashier in the freight 
office of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railroad company, with 
a view to training and disciplining himself for a business career, and 
he remained there five years. In May, 1895, he rented offices in the 
Foulke block for the purpose of conducting a business in general 
loans, insurance and real estate, and he is thus engaged at the present 
time. January 5, 1899, he was married to Anna Marie, daughter 
of William A. and Jane Jones, of Twin township, members of one 
of the old and wealthy pioneer families of southern Ohio. During 
the years 1899 and 1900 Mr. Wallace was city clerk of Chillicothe. 
He holds membership in the following named organizations and 
orders: the First Presbyterian church; Chillicothe lodge, No. 52, 
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Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; Paint Valley Lodge, No. 
80s, I. O. O. F., of Bourneville; Scioto lodge, No. 6, Free and 
Accepted Masons, ee for five vears as its secretary ; Chillicothe 
chapter, No. 4, Royal Arch Masons ; Chillicothe cone! No. 4, 
Royal and Select Master Masons; Chillicothe jaar Now s: 
Knights Templar. Mr. Wallace, aside from his naturally brilliant 
mind, is a man of wide general information due to much reading of 
standard authors in all departments of literature. He is always 
ready and willing to aid, as much as lies within his power, all enter- 
prises directed toward public improvement and progress. 


Jacob Warner proprietor of the Warner House, of Chillicothe, 
is a native of Germany, born in 1830. He was only one year old 
when brought to America by his parents. In youth he learned the 
blacksmith’s trade and worked at it for some vears. He also cut 
cord wood and did all kinds of hard labor, with the persistence and 
patient industry so characteristic of the German people. After 
spending one year in Newark, Ohio, voung Warner found his way to 
Chillicothe, the city that was destined to be the scene of his busy life 
and his residence for seventy vears. Finally he secured a place as 
bell-boy in a hotel that proved to be the beginning of a successful 
eareer. This was fifty vears ago, the Maderia Honse heing his first 
employer, and since then he has had all the ups and downs incidental 
to the business. From the first humble position he rose by slow but 
steady degrees until he reached the proprietorship of one of the finest 
hotels in southern Ohio. For twenty vears he conducted a hotel 
called the Warner House, now the Hotel Carson. Sixteen vears ago 
he took possession of the present Warner House, which is one of the 
most popular hostelries to be found in any city of the size of Chilli- 
cothe or even much larger. It is curious to contrast the past with 
the present, the then with the now in Mr. Warner’s experience as a 
boniface. When he first essaved the role of hotel-keeper he had but 
one table in a small room called a “restaurant.” He now has forty- 
five people on his pay roll, and caters only to first class trade. No 
labor or expense is spared to render the Warner House up-to-date 
in every detail. It may be said with truth that few men in the 
United States have had a longer experience at the hotel business than 
Jacob Warner or better understand it in all its intricacies. In 1856 
Mr, Warner married Elizabeth Barr. Their only son, John, died 
ten vears ago at the age of thirty-five. Their daughter Margaret 
is supeintendent of the Warner House since the loss of her mother, 
who died in 1891. | 


Peter Wegerle is a native of Germany, born March 21, 1843. His 
father. George Wegerle, also a German, was born in 1815 and mar- 
ried Marguerite Herbert in 1840. Of their four children, Mar- 
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guerite is dead, Adam and Jacob reside in the old country and Peter 
is the only one living in America. He came here in 1869, eight 
years after his father died, and located in Chillicothe, where he 
worked for several years in the shops of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. Afterward he did farm work by the month and later bought 
the place where he now resides. January 2, 1870, he was married 
to Lottie Griesheimerer, a native of the same place in Germany 
where he himself was born. This union resulted in the birth of 
eight children, all of whom are still at home and whose names are 
Marguerite, Peter, Charles, Lotta, Tillie, Minnie, Clara and Bessie. 
Mr. Wegerle was educated in his own country, where they have the 
best schools in the world, and also learned the business of farming 
before he came to the United States. Four years ago he moved to 
his present place, which is a farm consisting of sixty acres, and is 
engaged in general farming and stock-raising. His only fraternal 
connection is with the Odd Fellows lodge, No. 83, at Chillicothe. 
Politically his predilections are Democratic and his religious connec- 
tions are with the German Presbyterian church. 


John H. West, residing near Kingston, has spent his life in farm- 
ing in Ohio and Illinois, but principally in Ross county. His ances- 
tors for several generations back were natives of Maryland, mostly 
of Frederick county in that state. The grandfather was Charles 
West, who spent his life as a farmer in the locality mentioned and 
became a soldier in the war of 1812. His son John married Annie 
Sane, a neighbor of the family, whose father was a blacksmith, and 
‘died in 1851 at the foot of the Blue Ridge mountains. John and 
Annie (Sane) West became the parents of John H. West, who was 
born in New Market, Md., December 20, 1826. He grew up in 
Jefferson county, Va., where he learned the blacksmith trade, and in 
1850 came to Ross county, settling at Chillicothe. He worked at 
his trade in that city for ten vears and with his accumulations bought 
a farm in Green township, within two miles of Kingston, which by 
subsequent additions was increased to 151 acres. In 1883 Mr. West 
purchased a farm of 321 acres in Clark county, Ill, and lived there 
for seventeen years, but eventually came back to Ross county for 
permanent residence. He has devoted much attention to raising 
thoroughbred stock and deals in Poland-—China hogs and Shorthorn 
eattle. All of his property, whether real or personal, has been accu- 
mulated by himself, as he started life a poor boy and had nothing to 
depend on but his own head and hands. A long life of industry and 
careful management have given him a competence and made him one 
of the well-to-do farmers of Green township. He has always taken 
the interest of a good citizen in public affairs, voting first with the 
Whigs and afterward with the Republicans. While in Virginia, 
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more than fifty years AgO, he was initiated into the order of Odd 
Fellows and on arriving in Ohio he wnited with Tecumseh lodge, 
No. 80, at Chillicothe, of which he is now the oldest member. re 
1852 Mr. West was married to Mary Carmean, a native of Ross 
county, who died after giving birth to one child, the latter also dying 
in infaney. Afterward he married Martha Carmean, a sister of his 
first wife, by whom he had eight children: Irene, wife of Charles 
May} Mary Shanton, now on home farm; Zora, living in Kansas; 
Pearl, resident of Chillicothe; Ollie, wife ‘of Jacob Duestin; John, 
dbesnsads Martha E., at lenied Jesse, deceased. 


Milon D. Whaley, civil war veteran with an excellent, record and 
one of the influential citizens of Concord township, has long been 
connected with the agricultural interests of Ross county as a dealer 
in live stock. He comes of New York parentage, his father, Lyman 
Whaley, having come from the Empire state to Ohio in the ‘early 
part of the nineteenth century and located in Athens county. Lyman 
Whaley was a cooper and though he lived on a farm most of the time, 
he depended rather upon his trade than agriculture as a means of 
procuring a livelihood. In 1830 he married Elizabeth Stifile, a 
native of Virginia, by whom he had eight children: Ruth, of Chi- 

cage,eLll?,; Adeline, of Guvsyille, O.; Timothy, Maouly, Alien, ,, 
Mary, Sarah and Nanev, all res eden of Ross county. After sev- 
eral removals to different parts of Athens county the family located 
in 1863 at Roxabell, Ross county, where the old gentleman died in 
1869 and his wife in 1894. Alon D. Whaley was Born in Athens 
county, O., February 14, 1841. He was a little over twenty vears 
old when the firmg on Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor signalized 
the opening of the great civil war. His decision was prompt to 
become a soldier of the Union and in furtherance of this desire he 
joined the Eleventh Ohio battery, an independent organization, 
which was originally intended to act as part of General Fremont’s 
body guard. Accordingly they were sent first to St. Louis, but owing 
to the political complications that led to Fremont’s removal, it 
became necessary to assign the battery to other duty. Subsequently 
it saw much hard and dangerous service during which Mr. Whaley 
made a brilliant and highly honorable record, such as any soldier 
might be proud of. Duri ing the three years and three months that 
he was with this command, he did not lose a single dav nor was he 
off duty at any time. But this is not all. Entering as a private he 
received steady promotions until he was finally commissioned as first 
heutenant.of his company. The specific record of the successive 
honors reached by Mr. Whaley is as follows: January 20, 1862, 
promoted to corporal: Mav 21, 1862, made sergeant; December 3, 
1862, commissioned second lieutenant; and on July 12, 1864, he 
received his commission as first lieutenant. April 4, 1864, Lieuten- 
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ant Whaley was detached as brigade inspector of artillery, and was 
mustered out of the service November 3, 1864, at Columbus, O. 
He took part with his command in the following named engagements, 
sieges and battles: siege of New Madrid, Mo., and that of Corinth, 
Miss. ; battle of Iuka, second battle of Conath, battles of Raymond, 
Jackson and Champion’s Hill, in Mississippi, "winding up with the 
long siege of Vicksburg. From Vicksburg, the command went into 
Arkansas and participated in an engagement at Little Rock. They 
remained in Little Rock the following winter and in the spring were 
sent to Pine Bluff, Ark., where they had a small engagement. After 
his retirement from the army Mr. Whaley came to Roxabell, Ross 
county, to which place his parents had removed during his absence. 
He farmed a few years, worked in a saw mill for a while and then 
engaged in buying and selling live stock, which business he has con- 
tinued until the present time. Mr. Whaley was trustee of Concord 
township several terms and held the office of assessor for seventeen 
consecutive years. He is a member of Chillicothe lodge, No. 80, 
I. O. O. F., and Frankfort post, Grand Army of the Republic. 
November 24, 1880, he was married to Jennie M., daughter of 
Charles Parker, one of the respected old settlers of that part of the 
eounty. The two children of Mr. and Mrs. Whaley are Frederick T., 
who lives at Cleveland, O., and Strawder J., at the Roxabell home. 
The religious affiliations of the family are with the Baptist church. 


Andrew H. Wilkins, prominent in educational and agricultural 
_eircles of Deerfield township, belongs to a family long connected with 
the development of that part of Ross county. The stock is of Dela- 
ware origin, John and Nancy Wilkins having come from that state 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, and settled in Con- 
eord township in 1816. They engaged in farming and lived 
to advanced age, the father dying Julv 30, 1869, when ninety 
years old. This couple had four sons, Thomas, Peter, Lemuel and 
Samuel, and two daughters who married and moved to the west. 
Thomas, who resides in Illinois, is the onlv one of the sons now liv- 
ing. Samuel, the oldest of the sons, was born in Delaware in 1808, 
married Nancy A. McCafferty, November 7, 1830, and located on 
what is known as the Squire Hides land. After several years’ resi- 
dence at this place, he purchased a farm in Twin township on which 
he lived for twenty years, when this was disposed of and a homestead 
secured in Deerfield township, where he spent the remainder of his 
davs. The father died February 12, 1888, in his eighty-first year, 
and his wife March 29, 1888. They had nine children, of whom 
Nancy, John M., Joseph, Sarah, Spencer and Francis are dead; the 
living are David, Andrew H. a Druzilla, wife of Isaac N. Dyer. 

Andrew H. Wilkins was born December 14, 1841, in Twin township, 
Ross county. After the opening of the civil war he enlisted in Com- 
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pany E, One Hundred and Fourteenth Ohio infantry, which, after 
some necessary drilling, was sent to take part in the campaign in 
Mississippi for possession of the great river. The first hard battle 
of the command was at Chickasaw Bluffs, after which it was at 
Arkansas Post and from there moved to the rear of Vicksburg, on 
the way taking part in the engagements at Thompson’s Hill, Cham- 
pion’s Hill, Black river, and subsequently the operations during the 
siege. While at Vicksburg, Mr. Wilkins became sick and was taken 
to the hospital in New Orleans where he was detained two months. 
As soon as discharged he rejoined his regiment in Texas and later 
saw much service and fighting at various points, including Red 
River, Ark., Mobile, and other places, finally being mustered out at 
Houston, Tex., July 29, 1865. Returning home as soon as possible, 
Mr. Wilkins immediately went to work on the farm and so continued 
until his marriage, May 30, 1867, to Margaret, daughter of Edward 
and Julia Ulm, old settlers of Ross county. They lived ten years 
in Pickaway county, and then returned to Ross which has since been 
the family home. Mrs. Wilkins died March 25, 1902, and was 
buried in Brown’s chapel, three miles south of Clarksburg. Besides 
general farming and stock-raising, which is his main pursuit, Mr. 
Wilkins for years has handled a threshing machine and done a large 
amount of business in that line. His services are also in demand 
for public purposes, he having been township trustee for ten years 
and a member of the school board for eighteen vears. He belongs 
to the New Holland post, Grand Army of the Republic, and is a 
member of the Republican party. Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins have had 
nine children: Edward J., of Dayton; Andrew E. (deceased) ; 
Samuel S., of Indiana; Julia A., wife of Amos Bowman, living near 
Chillicothe; Jesse M., Etna C., Laura O., wife of Strawder Fletcher, 
of Deerfield township; Nettie B. and Amelia L., at home. 


William H. Willson, M. D., is one of the most popular and promis« 
ing of the young professional men who make Greenfield, Ohio, their 
center of operations. He is a native of Highland county, was edu- 
cated in her public schools and has spent most of the years of his life 
in her confines. At an early age he conceived a great admiration 
for the noble science of healing and determined to make a study of 
the same with a view to its professional practice. With this end in 
view, he became a student at the Medical College of Ohio in 1894 
and continued in diligent attendance at all the lectures during the 
three subsequent winter terms. In the spring of 1897 he was made 
happy by the reception of the degree of M. D., conferred upon him 
by his alma mater. Immediately after his graduation, Dr. Willson 
located in his native town of Greenfield and entered upon the active 
practice of his profession among old friends and neighbors. He was 
so engaged at the outbreak of the Spanish-American war in the sum- 
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mer of 1898. Actuated by a patriotic desire to do what he could in 
the cause of his country, Dr. Willson joined the Fourth regiment 
hospital corps and served with it during the Porto Rico campaign. 
Returning from the war, he resumed his practice at Greenfield, which 
extends over portions of Highland, Ross and Fayette counties. In 
addition to his regular professional duties, Dr. Willson holds the 
position of medical examiner for several leading insurance compa- 
nies. He is a member of the Highland County Medical society, a 
Master Mason and communicant of the First Presbyterian church. 
On February 26, 1902, Dr. Willson was married to Bessie E. 
Hendry, daughter of Richard and Minnie T. Hendry. Her father, 
a native of Scotland, has been a resident of Cincinnati for a number 
of years. 


Frank L. Wilson, M. D., a prominent and successful physician of 
Greenfield, Ohio, was born and bred in Highland county. His 
grandfather, Adam B. Wilson, a native of North Carolina, was 
among the earlier settlers of Highland county, where he became a 
successful and influential farmer. His son, the late Dr. James 
Leighton Wilson, was one of the eminent surgeons of that section of 
Ohio. After obtaining a literary education in the Ohio university 
at Athens, he entered the Ohio Medical college, from which he was 
graduated about 1846 with the degree of M. D. After a year spent 
in the northern part of the state, he formed a partnership with Dr. 
Milton Dunlap for the practice of medicine at Greenfield, and this 
association was carried on profitably for a number of-years. Dr. 
- Wilson was enthusiastically devoted to his profession and surrendered 
his whole life to its study and practice. His laudable ambition and 
unwearied efforts met with deserved success, as he achieved rank as 
a physician and surgeon of unusual ability. He refused to lay down 
his work at the approach of ill health, but continued to practice until 
a short time before his death, which occurred in 1899. He enjoyed 
the greatest consolation of a father in being able to leave behind a 
successor well worthy to wear his mantle and fully able to continue 
his professional work. This solace was afforded in the person of his 
youngest son, Dr. Frank L. Wilson. This gentleman had been well 
educated at the old academy of South Salem, and in the Miami uni- 
versity. Subsequently he entered the Ohio Medical college, from 
which he was graduated in 1875 with the degree of M. D. In the year 
following he became associated with his father in the practice of 
medicine at Greenfield, where he has attained a very prominent posi- 
tion among the physicians and surgeons of southern Ohio. He is 
employed in his professional capacity both by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Southwestern and the Ohio Southern railway companies, in addition 
to his extensive practice in Greenfield and surrounding country. 
Dr. Wilson is a member of the Highland County Medical society 
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and the fraternities of Knights of Pythias and the Elks. He was 
married in 1876 to Anna, daughter of Judge John Eckman, a very 
‘prominent citizen of Greenfield, who was mayor of the city and at 
one time associate judge. Dr. Wilson and wife have two sons, of 
whom Charles D. is a student at the Miami university and Oscar is 
at home. 


John E. Wilson, the energetic and popular agent of the United 
States express company at Chillicothe,,is a representative young 
business man of that city. His parents were John R. and Melissa A. 
(Aten) Wilson, the former a native of Matyland and the latter a 
Pennsylvanian, who met and married in Jackson, O. The father 
had embarked in the iron and coal trade with-a bright promise of 
success which was blighted by his untimely death at the early age of 
twenty-eight. Just one month after this untoward event, or Noyem- 
ber 1, 1874, at Jackson, O., his only son, John E. Wilson, was 
ushered into the world. The mother was called on for a double 
mourning, as four weeks previous to her husband’s demise she had 
lost her only daughter at the age of two years and three months. 
She still resides at Jackson and has not been disappointed in the fond 
hopes centered upon her remaining child. John E. Wilson attended 
school a while in his native county and city, but found it necessary 
to begin work at an early age and made his first venture as a messen- 
ger boy. Securing employment later in the train service on the 
Ohio Southern railroad he spent three vears in that business. Mean- 
while having been learning telegraphy he secured a position as oper- 
ator and station agent at Bond Hill, a suburb of Cincinnati, taking 
charge October 5, 1898, and remaining there until August 22, 1900. 
On the date last given he was appointed agent of the United States 
express company at Chillicothe and entered immediately upon the 
discharge of his duties. Ir. Wilson was given exclusive charge of 
the company’s business, with four assistants, and under his manage- 
ment there has been a great increase. The business for the closing 
month of 1901 was the largest ever transacted by the company in all 
its history at Chillicothe. This, of course, makes a very compli- 
mentary showing for the young agent’s capacity and energy, and one 
which is pleasing both to himself and his many friends. September 
11, 1897, he was married in Cincinnati to Lonise Rapp, an accom- 
plished and well educated lady of Jackson. Afrs. Wilson was grad- 
uated at the high school of her native city with the class of 1894 and 
in addition to this had the benefit of a college course at New Phila- 
delphia. Mz. and Mrs. Wilson have one son, Louis La Mar, born 
June 28, 1898, at Jackson. My. Wilson is a member of the Chris- 
tian church, while his wife, like her parents hefore her, is of the 
Roman Catholie faith. 
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John M. Wiltshire, M. D., a medical practitioner at Gillespieville, 
is a son of William and Lydia (Stinson) Wiltshire, natives respec- 
tively of Rockingham county, Va., and Ohio. William Wiltshire 
emigrated to Ross county with his father, also named William, about 
the year 1825, and located some five and a half miles south of ‘Chilli- 
cothe, in Scioto township. He was married in 1833, and continued 
to remain on the old homestead until his death, which oceurred Janu- 
ary 18, 1888, at the age of about eighty-one vears. His widow sur- 
vives him, at an advanced age. John M. Wiltshire, the eldest in a 
family of seven sons and three daughters, was born on the old home- 
stead in Ross county, October 8, 1834. He remained at home attend- 
ing the common schools of Chillicothe, until he began the study of 
medicine under the tutorship of Dr. Jonathan Miesse. Afterward 
he completed his course of preliminary instruction in the office of 
Dr. Theodore Zanders. Both his preceptors were leading physicians 
of Chillicothe. He was graduated at Starling Medical college, in 
Columbus, in the class of 1865. During the civil war of the sixties, 
Dr. Wiltshire served nearly a vear in the army, being detailed and 
assigned to hospital duty. While in the service he was disabled by 
a stroke of paralysis, and on account of this disability he received 
an honorable discharge from the United States service. Since the 
fall of 1862, he has followed the practice of medicine at Gillespie- 
ville. He was married near Portsmouth, O., in April, 1856, to 
Mary Sutherland, who was born at Coshocton, O., June 2, 1836, and 
died November 6, 1897. There were born of this union four chil- 
dren: William H., who is a farmer and attends to and superintends 
-the lands of the whole family; James S., who was graduated in 
1897 at Starling Medical college, Calumbaeet taking first honors in 
a class of three hundred students, and has followed the practice of 
medicine at Gillespieville, in the office with his father, ever since he 
completed his course at college; John E., a merchant and following 
that occupation at Gillespieville; Mary F., residing with her father. 


Joshua R. Wisehart, of Chillicothe, was born in Frankfort, Ross 
county, June 28, 1839, son of John M. and Mary (Rogers) Wisehart. 
John M. Wisehart was born in Culpeper, Va., in 1810, came to Ross 
county in 1818 and ended his days at Frankfort. He was a tailor 
by trade and operated a shop in Frankfort for many years, but by 
yeason of ill health retired long before his death, w hich occurred in 
April, 1898, at the age of eighty- eight vears. His wife died in May, 
1892, when she was in her sev enty- ninth vear. Their family con- 
sisted of eight children, of whom John, Mary and Thomas Hamar 
died in infaney or early childhood. William A. was a soldier in 
Company K, Sixtv- third Ohio regiment, and was killed at the battle 
of Resaca, Ga. James M. was a soldier in the same organization, 
for three years, during which he experienced many dangers and 
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hardships. He also served for three months with the Twenty-second 
Ohio infantry. Since the war he has conducted a shoe business at 
Frankfort, where he now lives with his wife and three children. 
Joshua R. is the second in age of the living children; Clara, widow 
of Thomas H. Griffin, who was a merchant at Gillespieville, resides 
at Chillicothe with her three children; Russell B., formerly a rail- 
way employee, resides at Frankfort. Joshua R. Wisehart spent his 
early life in his native town, where he attended school and clerked 
in the postoffice under his father, who was postmaster there for four 
years before the war. On the 22d of July, 1861, following the news 
of the battle of Bull Run, he enlisted in Company A, Eighteenth 
Ohio infantry, with which organization he served over three years. 
The regiment was under the command of tlie famous*and much 
beloved ‘“Pap” Thomas, being part of the Second brigade, Second 
division, Fourteenth army corps. He took part with his command 
in the battles of Stone River, Davis’ Crossroads and Chickamauga. 
When the army fell back from the last named battlefield to Chatta- 
nooga, Mr. Wisehart’s regiment was equipped as sappers and miners 
and furnished with all necessary engineering tools for that kind of 
work. Their duty called them to the front to open roads, build 
bridges, remove obstructions, repair breaks and to do whatever else 
was necessary to facilitate the progress of the army. This service, 
always arduous, was often dangerous, as the sappers and miners had 
to fight as well as work, and participated in many severe skirmishes. 
Mr. Wisehart escaped wounds, but incurred serious disability which 
has remained with him all his subsequent life. November 19, 1864, he 
was discharged from the service at Camp Chase, Ohio, and returned 
to his parental home at Frankfort. His stay there, however, was 
short and he proceeded south to become citizen clerk in the quarter- 
master’s department at Mobile, Ala. He retained this employment 
until the surrender of the garrison equipage. After the war, Mr. 
Wisehart engaged in the oil business in West Virginia, where he 
remained from 1867 to 1870. In the last mentioned year he 
arrived in Chillicothe, where for the thirteen succeeding years he 
was employed as a hotel clerk. In 1884, he was elected recorder 
of Ross county and served a term of three years in that office’ In 
1889, he was elected sheriff of the county and held that place for 
two years. When he retired from the sheriff’s office in 1892 he was 
appointed money order and registry clerk in the Chillicothe post- 
office, which position he has since held, serving under three differ- 
ent postmasters and two parties. Mr. Wisehart was made a Mason 
on November 19, 1860, and has attained to the Knight Templar 
degree. Politically, he is an uncompromising Republican and has 
long been a recognized leader in local politics. He was married 
December 31, 1874, to Mary Morningstar, a lady born, bred and 
educated in Springfield. They have a family of seven children, of 
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whom Mabel is the eldest and the only one married. She is the 
wife of Rev. George Gray, a Presbyterian minister at Snohomish, 
Wash. The other children, still under the parental roof, are, John 
M., Mary Agnes, Emma B., Bertha M., Mead M. and Erma. The 
family are adherents to the Methodist Episcopal church. 


Otto Wissler, of Chillicothe, was born at that city, in the home 
he now owns at No. 30 Western avenue, on March 6, 1859. His 
parents were Reinhard and Catherine (Higley) Wissler, both 
natives of Baden, Germany, who came to America in early youth 
and were married in Chillicothe. They have five sons and five 
daughters, whose names are Elise, Flora, Anna, Otto, Emma, 
George, Albert, Charles, Reinhard and Katherine. Anna, Otto, 
Albert and Charles are married, the others are still under the 
parental roof, though all the sons are engaged in business. Albert 
is a baker, Charles a hardware merchant, and Reinhard is a phar- 
macist, operating an extensive drug establishment, all in Chillicothe. 
The father of this noteworthy family was a blacksmith and carriage 
builder, operating a shop of this kind from the time he came here 
in 1852 until the year 1857. He then invested in the brewery 
business, purchasing a small plant and operating the same on a small 
scale until the profits justified an enlargement. The establishment, 
under judicious management, grew by safe degrees until Mr. Wiss- 
ler had a finely equipped plant, which he operated successfully until 
his death in 1885. Six months before that sad event his sons, Otto 
and George, had purchased the entire business, and they still own 
and operate the same. The brewery is complete in all its appoint- 
ments and has a capacity of 5,000 barrels per annum. The prod- 
uct is sold entirely in the local market, and the brand is quite pop- 
ular with all those who delight in the foamy fluid. An average of 
eight men find regular employment in this industry, which supplies 
only the wholesale trade. Otto Wissler, senior partner, was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Chillicothe and has followed the busi- 
ness of brewing ever since the time of his arrival at the working 
age. In 1887, he was married to Louise Schilling, who was born, 
bred and educated in Cincinnati, where her parents died when she 
was young. Her mother was a sister of the well known Dr. Walker, 
dealer in surgical instruments on Sixth street, Cincinnati, and after 
the death of her parents she became a member of his family and 
was reared therein. Mr. and Mrs. Otto Wissler have a family of 
five sons, whose name are Max, Robert, Arnold, Irvin and Louis. 
Mr. Wissler is a member of the Royal Arch Masons and a gentleman 
of general popularity, both in business and social circles. 


Charles W. Wood was born in Twin township, Ross county, Sep- 
tember 23, 1858. His parents were John and Elizabeth (Slagle) 
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Wood, the latter being a daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth Slagle, 
who were early settlers of Highland county. John Wood’s father 
was William Wood, who settled in Pike county with his parents at 
a very early date, became a farmer, and married a Miss Wilson, by 
whom he had several children. After living for several years in 
Pike county, they removed to Ross county, near Greenfield, where 
both died on the same day. Their son John, who was born on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1825, attended the district school and later studied for 
the ministry at Wittenberg college in Springfield. During his 
school days he had acquired a knowledge of civil engineering, which 
he followed for some time after coming to Ross county. In the 
spring of 1850, he left for California with a party of gold seekers, 
which trip consumed about two years of time. - During his absence 
he kept a journal of each davy’s happenings which was later pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and is now considered quite valuable. 
Shortly after returning from California, he married Miss Slagle 
and went. to live on the farm in Ross county which was subsequently 
given to them by his wife’s relatives. Besides general farming, he 
dealt extensively in the buying and selling of stock. John Wood 
died September 1, 1896, and his wife in 1892. Of their children, 
Alice and Mary are dead; and Anna is married to Albert L. Slav- 
ens, of Greenfield. Charles W. Wood, the eldest of the children, 
attended school until he was fifteen, at which age he went to work 
and engaged in different pursuits at different places for the next 
five years. When twenty vears old he went to sea as a shipper of 
live stock, sailing between coast towns in all foreign ports. This 
occupation he followed for twenty years, when he returned to Ross 
county and took charge of the old home place. After a vear’s time, 
however, he went back to the stock-shipping business, which he fol- 
lowed until about six months ago, when he again resumed posses- 
sion of the farm for permanent occupation. October 20, 1901, he 
was married to Bertha C. Allen, of Chillicothe, a daughter of Frank 
Allen, a descendant of one of the early families of that ancient 
Ohio capital. Mr. and Mrs. Wood own 564 acres of the best land 
in Ross county and oceupy a home that is as pretty and cosy as heart 
could wish. J. William Wood, vounger and only brother of 
Charles, was born in Twin township, Ross county, in 1860. He 
was educated in the public schools and upon reaching manhood he 
engaged in the business of shipping live stock, which he has always 
followed and is still so engaged. For the past three years his head- 
quarters have been in New York City. His business comprises the 
shipping of stock to England and the continent. He has never been 
married. ti 


Morgan Wood was born in Franklin township, Ross county, O., 
October 28, 1862. The first of the name to settle in Ross county 
vu 
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was his grandfather, John B. Wood, a man of English descent, born 
in Kentucky during the troublous times of 1797, His father 
dying when he was still an infant, his mother brought him to Ohio 
in 1800 and located in Ross county. There he grew up and in 
1831 was married to Mary Austill, a native of Pennsylvania. They 
became the parents of seven children, of whom two died in infancy, 
the others being Wilson, Samuel, Mary, Rebecca and Minerva. 
John B. Wood died in cae 1875, and the mother in January of 
the same vear. Samuel Wood, the second of the above mentioned 
children, was born in Franklin township in 1837. At the out- 
break of the civil war he enlisted in Company C, Thirty-third Ohio 
infantry, as a private, and served in this capacity until the siege 
of Atlanta in the summer of 1864, when, during one of the engage- 
ment before the city, he was so badly wounded in the left arm as to 
necessitate its amputation. Previous to this he had taken part in 
all the battles and hard marches in which his regiment participated. 
Receiving an honorable discharge on account of his injuries, he 
came home unfitted for manual labor. He filled the position of 
justice of the peace for twenty-seven years and was pension agent 
for about the same length of time. His death occurred March 17, 
1898. Morgan Wood, the subject of this sketch, was educated in 
the common schools and upon reaching manhood worked at various 
occupations, mainly railroading. On August 12, 1886, he estab- 
lished a general merchandise store, and its “management has consti- 
tuted his occupation since that time. Ar. Wood’s perseverance and 
good judgment have conducted him to prosperity. When he made 
lis investment, the first invoice of stock amounted to $142, which 
was his entire capital. This has been so greatly increased and the 
business has so flourished that he is now regarded as one of the sub- 
stantial men of the community. He has always taken a lively 
interest in pubhe affairs oceasionally filling offices of trust, among 
them that of township clerk, a position he held for twelve years. 
Mr. Wood is an Odd Fellow and a member of the Knights of the 
Ancient Essenic Order, being a charter member of the local lodge 
in Chillicothe. February 21, 1886, he was married to Jennie Shay, 
of Jackson county, and they have six children, Etta, Roy, Tani. 


Ada, Edna and Alma. 


Worthen Bros. is the firm name under which two popular and 
enterprising young eee are conducting a general mercantile 
business at Kingston. They are sons of James Worthen, a mer- 
chant and farmer, but best known as one of the most extensive fruit- 
growers in Ross county. <A native of Meigs county, where he grew 
up and was educated, he removed to Pike county in 1868 and came 
to Ross county in 1882, settling in Huntington township where he 
soon came to the front as a skillful horticulturist. Of the one hun- 
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dred and sixty acres of land owned by him, seventy acres are 
planted in fruit trees, principally apple and peach, and this is one 
of the finest orchards in the county. Though Democratic in his 
views, James Worthen has been too busy a man to seek office, but 
held the position of justice of the peace for eight years. He is a 
member of the Masonic order, and connected with the lodge at 
Waverly. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Bazel and Mary A. 
(Tuttle) Carter, natives of Meigs county who went to Missouri and 
died there in 1892. Charles W., eldest son of James and Eliza- 
beth Worthen, was born in Meigs county, O., December 17, 1867, 
attended Hurdland college in Missouri and afterward qualified him- 
self for a business career by a course at the Commercial college in 
Lexington, Ky., where he was graduated in 1892. «He learned 
telegraphy and was engaged as an operator for six years, after which 
he associated himself with his brother in the mercantile business. 
He is clerk of the board of health and member of several fraternal 
orders, including Chillicothe lodge, No. 28, Knights of Pythias, 
and Kingston lodge, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. May 30, 
1890, he was married to Miss Katie Overly, of Green township. 
George B. Worthen was born in Meigs county April 24, 1871, and 
like his brother Charles was educated at the Hurdland (Mo.) col- 
lege and the Lexington (IKXy.) business college. In 1893, he estab- 
lished a store at Denver in Ross county, and conducted it alone 
until 1897, when his brother Charles W. joined him in forming the 
firm of Worthen Bros. In 1899 they decided to remove to King- 
ston, in Green township, where they soon established a good busi- 
ness, carrying a fine line of general merchandise and enjoying a lib- 
eral trade with the surrounding territory. George B., the junior 
member of the firm, served as postmaster for several years during 
his residence at Denver and was also clerk of the township. He 
was married, April 15, 1902, to Miss Ethel Titus, of Kingston. 


Stephen Wright was born in 1828 in Union township, Ross 
county, Ohio, the son of Peter Wright, whose birth occurred in the 
state of Delaware, near Bridgeville, as far back as 1786. Shortly 
after reaching full age, Peter Wright married Nancy Corbin, this 
event taking place in 1808, and at the opening of the war of 1812, 
he was employed as a teamster. He then determined to seek a 
home in the West, and removed to Ross county, where he settled 
near Bear’s run and engaged in farming. Some years afterward 
he purchased a tract of land in Union township and at the time of 
his death was the owner of 286 acres. Peter Wright had but lim- 
ited educational advantages in his youth, but was a man of good 
sense and sound judgment in business affairs. He had a numer- 
ous family of children, of whom Joshua was born in Delaware, and 
all the others in Ohio. Of the latter, Eliza, John, Nancy, Vena, 
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Drusilla, and Peter are dead. Peter lived near New Holland when 
he died; Vena was the wife of Joshua Noble; and Drusilla was 
married to P. Justice. Stephen Wright lived with his father until 
he reached the age of twenty-one. What education he received, 
and that was limited, was obtained by brief and broken attendance 
at a subscription school. Shortly after reaching manhood he mar- 
ried Nancy Justice, that important event in his life taking place 
on February 14, 1852. Immediately thereafter he secured posses- 
sion of a farm near his father’s place and commenced business for 
himself. He met with the usual experiences of small farmers and 
has had his full share of what are called “ups and downs” of life. 
On the whole, however, he has succeeded fairly well, owning at the 
present time 108 acres of good farming land on which he has made 
a number of improvements. Mr. Wright became the father of 
eleven children, of whom Queen Victoria, Katherine, Charles and 
William have passed away. The others, in order of birth, are 
Lafayette; Mary, now Mrs. Charles White; Peter, of Greenfield ; 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Tortle; John, Elmer and Douglas. 


Stuart V. Wright, merchant, of Lyndon, was born in Buckskin 
township, Ross county, in 1850. He is a son of Esby Wright and 
grandson of Joseph Wright, who came from Pennsylvania about 
1810 and settled in Buckskin township. There Esby Wright was 
born in 1813 and after growing up became a farmer and stock-raiser. 
He continued this occupation until 1868, when he embarked in the 
mercantile business at Lyndon under the firm name of Wright & 
Sonner. This continued for three vears, when the partnership was 
changed to Wright & Son, and so remained until the early eighties, 
when the father retired from the firm. He led a quiet life until 
the time of his death, which occurred in 1890. Esby Wright had a 
family of ten children, of whom Oscar F., Mary and Charles W. are 
dead. The living are Stuart V., the subject of this sketch; Rev. 
John Newton Wright, who has been a Presbyterian missionary in 
Persia since 1878; Cyrus W., with the Burlington railway company 
in South Omaha; George A., traveling salesman of Mershall, Mo. ; 
Edward M., business man of same city; Emily J. and William Scott, 
at the old home. Stuart V. Wright was educated in the public 
schools and at the Salem academy. In 1868, at the age of eighteen, 
he entered his father’s store as clerk and three years later became a 
full,partner. After his father’s retirement from business about 
1885, the firm became Wright Brothers, the new partner being 
Edward M. Wright. They conducted a large general merchandise 
store at Lyndon and a dry goods establishment at Marshall, Mo. 
Stuart V. Wright has served as treasurer of Buckskin township and 
is an official of the Presbyterian church in South Salem. He is also 
a member of the board of trustees of the Salem academy and takes 
an active interest in the cause of education. In 1872 he was married 
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to Mary E., daughter of John Clark, a well known stockdealer. 
They have two children whose names are Hugh Otis and Clark C. 


Hon. Wallace D. Yaple, mayor of Chillicothe, was born in Eagle 
township, Vinton county, O., May 2, 1870. His parents were Will- 
iam Ross and Elizabeth (McDonald) Yaple. The grandfather of 
William Ross Yaple, whose name was John, was a native of Ithaca, 
N. Y., and one of the four men who founded that city. He came to 
Ross county about 1815 and settled’in Colerain township. Since 
then the family have been prominently connected with the develop- 
ment of the county. Samuel Yaple, a son of John, and father of 
William R., located in Eagle township, Ross county, which was sub- 
sequently set off as a part of Vinton county in 1850. William Ross 
Yaple, born in Ross county in October, 1833, was a school teacher 
and farmer, and studied medicine in earlv life, but never practiced 
the profession. His wife was a native of Washington county, O., born 
November 26, 1842, and is now a resident of Chillicothe. Will- 
iam R. and Elizabeth Yaple had six children, of whom Wallace D. 
was the eldest. The others are Albert S., a farmer on the old home- 
stead; Mary Alice, wife of Thadeus S. Hanson, of Ross county; 
Mary E., wife of W. J. McGee, of Colerain township; Odessa and 
Vesta, at home attending school. Wallace D. Yaple was educated 
in the public schools and began his career as a school teacher, which 
occupation he followed from 1887 until 1892. He read law with 
his uncle, Judge Alfred Yaple, of Cincinnati, and was admitted to 
the bar on December 6, 1894. In April of the following year, he 
opened an office in Chillicothe and has established a good practice. 
He owns the finest law library in the city, is a svstematic reader and 
a close student of all appertaining to his profession. In the fall of 
1896 he was nominated by the Democratic party as candidate for 
probate judge of Ross county, and he made a vigorous canvass, but 
it was not a “Democratic vear,” and he went down with the defeat 
of his party. His work during the campaigns, however, gave Mr: 
Yaple considerable prestige and since then he has been considered a 
leader among the local Democracy, largely deserving of credit for 
the party’s later successes. In the spring of 1897 he was elected city 
solicitor, in spite of most strenuous opposition from the Republicans, 
who were then in power, and in 1899 he was re-elected. In April, 
1901, he was elected mayor of Chillicothe, obtaining a plurality of 
137, with three other candidates in the field. He has distributed the 
patronage of the office and administered its affairs in such a manner 
as to give entire satisfaction to his constituents, while the city has 
had a business-like and conservative administration. Mr. Yaple 
has clearly demonstrated that he is a young man of superior profes- 
sional and executive ability, and has already laid the foundation for 
a life of usefulness. As an organizer and campaign speaker, his 
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strength has been fully tested in assisting to bring order out of chaos 
in the re-organization and solidifying of the local Democracy. 
While city solicitor, beginning with his first term and continuing 
throughout his entire service, the city did all of the street paving, 
sewer-work, etc., which has been done. He also prepared the bill 
which provided special legislation relative to the erection of the 
Chillicothe high school building, a magnificent edifice costing about 
$45,000. During his term he was called upon by the city council to 
render legal services on many occasions, owing to the large amount 
of city business then in progress. Myr. Yaple has been a prominent 
and enthusiastic fraternity member. He joined the Masonic order 
in February, 1892, became a Royal Arch Mason in 1897, and joined 
the council and temple in 1900. He also joined the order of Red 
Men in 1899, and the Elks in 1901. He is a member of the Ein- 


tracht singing society and quite popular in the social circles of the 
city. 


William Zeller, one of the oldest residents and most popular citi- 
zens of Huntington township, has been connected with the agricul- 
tural interests of that part of Ross county for nearly forty years. 
Born in Prussia, February 12, 1828, he arrived in the United States, 
August 28, 1855, and shortly thereafter located in Chillicothe. 
He made that city his place of residence about eight years and while 
there married Ursella Moritz, who was born in Baden, Germany, in 
1842. After a brief wedded life in Chillicothe, Mr. Zeller pur- 
ehased a farm of sixty-five acres in Huntington township, to which 
he removed and since has made his home. In February, 1865, Mr. 
Zeller enlisted in Company F, One Hundred and Eighty-seventh 
regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, which was one of the last full 
regiments recruited in Ohio under authority of the war department 
for one year. It was organized March 1, 1865, and left Columbus 
on the third of the same month for Nashville, Tenn. On its arrival 
it was ordered to Dalton, Ga., where it remained about two months 
and then marched to Kingston. Later it returned to Dalton and 
after one month there was taken to Macon, where it performed 
provost duty until its muster-out, January 23, 1866. After his 
return home Mr. Zeller resumed his occupation as a farmer at his 
old place, but on account of diseases contracted during his absence 

-was permanently disabled for hard work. He has lived in the town- 
ship nearly forty years, during which time he has seen one generation 
die off and another take its place, and there is no citizen more gen- 
erally liked than he. Mr. and Mrs. Zeller have had nine children, 
of whom Mary, William and John are dead, the living ones being 
Charles, trustee of Huntington township; Katie, wife of John 
LaBeau, of Chillicothe; Anna, wife of John Rothe, of the same 
city; Rosa, wife of Joseph Leffler of Scioto township; Christina, 
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wife of H. F. Rector, of Pennsylvania, and Matilda, at home. The. 
family are members of the German Lutheran church at Chillicothe. 


Charles Zeller, trustee of Huntington township, and one of its 
most popular citizens, is a native of Ross county of German parent- 
age. His father, William Zeller, a sketch of. whom appears above, 
was born in Germany in 1828, came to the United States in 1855, 
and since that year has been a worthy citizen of Ross county. Charles 
Zeller, eldest son of William, was born in Scioto township, Ross 
county, July 4, 1861. In early manhood he was married to Sophia 
Henkleman, a native of Ross county, of German descent, and imme 
diately thereafter located on the farm in Huntington township, 
where he has since resided. Mr. Zeller owns in this tract one hun- 
dred and ten acres of good land which he has cultivated with suecess 
and keeps well improved. At the present time he is township 
trustee and it is an evidence of his personal popularity that he was 
elected on the Republican ticket by 29 majority in a township usu- 
ally about 100 Democratic. My. Zeller is a member of Chillicothe 
lodge, No. 80, Independent Order of Odd Fellows. Mr. and Mrs. 
Zeller have had four children, losing one named William by death, 
the others being Lewis, Ada and Edward, all at home. The family’s 
religious affiliations are with the Lutheran church. 
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